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PBEFACE. 


The  Fourth  Yolume  of  the  New  Seriea  of  the  Magazine  is  now  completed ; 
and  in  patting  it  into  the  hands  of  their  readers  in  its  completed  form,  the 
Publishers  respectfully  express  the  hope  that,  apart  from  the  interest  attach- 
ing to  it  as  a  denominational  record,  it  will  be  found,  as  formerly,  to  have 
fuMed  its  promise  as  a  useful  and  instructive  miscellany  of  theological  and 
devotional  reading.  The  opening  Sermons  have  been  almost  entirely  of  a 
practical  character  and  tendency,  though  not  wanting  in  doctrinal  instruction 
and  devotional  impulse;  while  such  variety  has  been  attempted  to  be 
secured  in  the  other  departments  of  the  Magazine  as  seemed  calculated  to 
meet  the  tastes  and  necessities  of  the  various  classes  of  readers. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  exertion  has  been  spared  to  make  the 
Magazine  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  Church  with  which  it  is  more  im- 
mediately connected.  Synodical  and  Presbyterial  proceedings  have  been 
dnly  chronicled;  while  even  Congregational  matters  of  importance  have 
received  a  place  in  its  pages.  Political  events,  which  during  the  past  year 
We  been  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  have  also  been  noted  and  com- 
mented upon  in  the  Retrospect ;  and  questions  of  public  or  ecclesiastical 
interest  have  been  presented  in  their  leading  circumstances  and  principles. 
It  were  idle  to  dwell  here  on  the  importance  to  a  Church  of  such  an  organ 
^  a  monthly  magazine.  There  is  no  other  means  of  making  its  members 
acquainted  with  its  various  movements,  and  thus  keeping  up  that  interest 
throughout  its  whole  extent  among  its  various  friends  and  adherents,  on 
which  its  prosperity  depends.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  ministers  and 
members  are  sufficiently  impressed  with  this;  and  while  some  increased 
measure  of  support  has  been  given  to  the  Magazine  of  late,  that  support 
is  far  from  being  what  it  might  be,  and  what  it  must  be,  in  order  to  give 
fall  efficiency  to  the  Magazine,  The  matter  lies  greatly,  almost  entirely, 
iathe  hands  of  ministers;  and  if  they  would  take  a  more  active  interest 
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in  it  generally,  in  the  way  of  calling  the  attention  of  their  people  to  it  from 
the  pulpit  and  otherwise,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  beneficial 
effects  would  ensue. 

Apart  from  strictly  denomination^  considerations,  it  must  readiljr  appear  to 
every  religious  mind,  that  in  an  age  like  the  present,  when  publications  of  a 
doubtful  character  and  tendency  are  so  rife,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  such 
periodicals  as  they  can  have  confidence  in — ^periodicals  which  are  calculated 
to  inform  their  minds  with  truth,  and  to  guide  their  footsteps  in  the  way  of 
peace — should  be  in  stated  circulation  among  the  families  of  our  land. 
When  so  much  that  is  offensive  is  abroad,  the  antidote  should  at  least  be 
as  accessible  as  the  poison  ;  and,  in  order  to  this,  it  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary that  the  friends  of  evangelical  religion  should  act  with  decision  and 
liberality.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hqped  that  these  considerations  will  be  duly 
weighed.  In  this  hope,  and  looking  for  the  blessing  of  the  great  Head  of 
the  Church,  the  volume  is  sent  forth. 

Edinbubgh,  becember  1,  1860. 
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THE  PASSING  NATURE  OP  EARTHLY  THINGS:  A  HOMILY. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  El!>MONI>,  GLASGOW. 

"  The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away."— 1  Cor.  vii.  31. 

Is  these  days  of  multifbrm  holiday  exhibitions,  the  reader  has  probabfy  be6il 

present  at  some  pstnoramic  I'epresentation,  and  has  had  opportunity  of  nb- 

ticing  how,  as  scene  succeeds  scene,  th«  painted  canvass  litetally  passes 

awaj.    Or  he  may  hstve  witnessed  the  process  and  effect  of  What  are  (iaUed" 

(fissolving  views.     He  may  hiave  seeil  them  employed  to  illustrate  natund* 

scenery  or  historical  incidents,  and  may  have  surrendered  hiihself  to  childish 

wonderment,  as  sea  has  pass^  through  misty  interlude  to  solid  land,  or  barren 

plain  has  become  covered  with  armed  men,  or  the  gay  and  smiling  stkmmer 

landscape  has  whitened  with  the  snows  of  wintry  rigour.     The  shifting 

pictores  of  such  exhibitions  furnish  no  inapt  illustration  of  the  sentiment  of 

Ae  text.     And,  indeed,  it  has  been  supposed,  that  tl^e  apoStle  alludes  here  to 

scenic  representations,  though  of  a  dififerent  kind,  common  in  Greece. 

K  the  reader  lives  too  remote  from  town  or  city  to  have  ever  wilinessed* 
an  exhibition  of  the  Sort  described,  he  may  easily  find  a  lively  illustration' 
of  the  wot-ds  before  us  in  the  scenery  of  cloudland.  Ob  sotoe  suitable  day, 
when  the  sky  is  neither  covered  nor  clear,  let  him  watch  the  formation  and 
movements  of  the  vapourotis  masses  floating  overhead.  Let  him  obsei^ve  them' 
spring  up,  expand,  change  in  character,  and  shape,  and  position  ;  meet  and* 
comniingle,  or  break  up  and  become  dispersed ;  resolve  themselves  again  into 
invisible  ether,  oi*  sail  away  beyond  th>6  horizon  oh  the  wiiigs^  of  the  breeze, 
spotting  the  earth  meanwhile  with  evei*-fleeting  shadows  :  and  then  let  him' 
say  to  himself,  such  is  the  fashion  of  this  World-^Changing  ever,  passing 
fest  away. 

For  what  is  our  world  but  a  vast  collection  of  dissolving  vi^ws,  exhi- 
bited on  canvass  or  on  cloud  ?  '  How  insensibly  and  rapidly  is  one  scene 
^diDg  into  another,  to  be  succeeded  in  tiim  by  yet  another  as  stealthily 
and  as  sooti.  To  our  view,  indeied,  the  Changes  often  seem  comparatively 
slow ;  but  to  the  eye  of  some  higher  intelligence,  able  to  take  in  somewhat 
of  the  amplitude  of  eternal  dliration,  they  ihust  ai)pear  transformation^  as 
rapid  as  they  are  ceaseless.  Their  suddenness  not  seldom  startles  ourselves, 
as  when  the  joy  of  one  moment  passes  into  the  gloom  of  the  next — as  when 
the  abundance  of  to-day  is  succeeded  by  the  penury  of  to-morrow,  or  the 
health  of  one  hour  has  been  followed  in  axiother  by  the  silence  and  cold  of 
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death.  Even  with  reference  to  changes  more  gradually  accomplished,  the 
process  of  mutation,  though  it  may  seem  slow  at  the  time,  assumes  a  very 
different  aspept  to  review.  No  thoughtful  person,  looking  back  on  years 
bygone,  can  help  reflecting  how  fast  the  world,  through  which  he  has  been 
passing,  has  changed.  Where,  we  may  ask  the  old  around  us — where 
are  the  scenes  of  your  youth?  They  answer — dissolved  away.  Where 
are  the  aspects  which  society  presented,  when,  with  the  fresh  eye  of  child- 
hood, you  looked  out  on  the  world  into  which  you  had  been  ushered  ?  They 
are  melted  away,  like  the  fretwork  of  the  rime.  Nay,  let  us  look  back  but  a 
few  years,  and  we  may  observe  how  one  view  has  been  constantly  merging 
into  another,  so  that  the  world  of  yesterday  is  not  the  world  of  to-day,  and 
hour  by  hour  the  fashion  of  it  is  changing.  In  these  times,  does  it  not  seem, 
moreover,  as  if  the  wheels  by  which  the  scenes  are  shifted  were  moving 
forward  at  an  accelerated  pace,  as  if  the  great  world-train  were  on  some 
steep  incline,  hurrying  to  the  goal  ? 

The  truth  taught  in  the  text  reaches  deeper  than  the  mutations  on  the  earth 
now  adverted  to.  It  proclaims  that  the  whole  framework  (the  scheme,  as  the 
Greek  word  is,  rendered  in  Roman  characters)  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
is  temporary  and  evanescent.  Not  only  are  the  pictures  on  the  canvass  con- 
stantly changing,  but  when  the  contemplated  purposes  are  served,  the  canvass 
itself,  and  tdl  the  machinery  connected  with  it,  are  to  be  folded  up  and 
remodelled.  The  substance  of  this  world,  the  essence  of  its  material  and 
immaterial  existences  may  remain,  but  its  fashion,  its  form,  its  habits,  its 
present  arrangements  and  phenomena,  are  all  to  disappear.  This  is  the 
truth  which,  with  practical  benefit  in  view,  we  are  now  briefly  to  illustrate. 

Taking  the  context  with  some  parallel  passages  of  the  word  of  God  as 
our  guide,  we  present  the  following  views  of  the  transitory  character  of  the 
present  world. 

First,  The  relationships  of  this  world  are  passing  away : — 

The  apostle  tells  us,  that  in  view  of  the  shortness  of  time,  "  it  remaineth 
that  they  who  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had  none."  The  non-continu- 
ance of  the  conjugal  bond  in  the  next  world  is  evidently  implied.  This  is 
the  doctrine  expressly  taught  by  our  Lord  in  His  conversation  with  the 
Sadducees : — "  The  children  of  this  world  marry,  and  are  given  in  marriage ; 
but  they  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that  world,  and  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage ;  neither 
can  they  die  any  more ;  for  they  are  equal  unto  the  angels."  From  the 
cessation  of  this  relationship  we  easily  deduce  the  dissolution  of  other 
earthly  ties.  For  not  only  have  we  here  an  instance  of  the  common  figure, 
by  which  a  single  specimen  stands  for  its  class,  but  the  relation  mentioned, 
first  formed  of  all,  is  the  foundation  of  the  rest.  Then  from  its  peculiar 
intimacy  and  endearment,  it  might  well  be  inferred,  that  if  any  terrestrial 
association  could  be  supposed  remaining  in  the  heavenly  world,  it  would  be 
the  bond  by  which  twain  become  one.  If,  then,  the  married  relation  is  for 
earth  only,  so  by  even  stronger  reason  are  all  others. 

The  doctnne  of  the  text  on  this  head  is,  that  the  scheme  of  present 
arrangements,  out  of  which  grow  so  many  different  connections  between 
man  and  man,  is  destined  to  cease.  They  are  framed  for  a  world  where 
the  inhabitants  are  to  come  and  go  in  successive  generations.  In  another 
scene,  where  they  die  no  more,  and  live,  angel-like,  a  cotemporaneous  race, 
they  are  not  needed,  nor  indeed  admissible.  The  memory  of  paternal  and 
filial  obligations  and  affections  will  remain  in  heaven ;  but  it  is  not  con- 
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cdvable  that  the  duties  and  loves  themselves  can  abide  in  a  state  so  entirely 
different.  Or,  again,  the  arrangements  of  the  present  world  grow  out  of 
the  fact  of  its  being  a  scene  of  trial,  and  a  world  of  sin  ;  and  so  w^  have 
relationships  of  ruler  and  ruled,  and  other  connected  links  of  association. 
But  these,  too,  necessarily  have  no  place  in  the  future  world.  Ecclesiastical 
relations  themselves  are  no  exception ;  the  very  church  below  has  an  earthly 
fashion,  which  passeth  away.  Not  only  the  bonds  which  unite  parents  and 
children,  brothers  and  sisters,  fellow-countrymen,  subjects  and  sovereign, 
but  those  which  bind  together  pastor  and  people,  and  one  member  of  a  con- 
gregation to  another,  all  cease  with  time.  They  are  like  the  companionships 
of  travellers,  terminating  with  the  journey's  end ;  or  the  assumed  characters 
of  children  in  their  sports,  thought  no  more  of  when  the  play  is  over. 

The  various  relations  adverted  to  death  is  always  dissolving.  The  bond 
is  often  awfully  severed.  Ungodly  relatives  of  God's  people  are,  in  dying, 
parted  from  them  finally.  But  even  where  friends  tread  together  the  broad 
or  the  narrow  way,  their  former  connections  cease  beyond  the  grave.  We 
shall  be  mistaken  if  it  is  thought  that  we  are  disposed  to  question  the  mutual 
recognition  hereafter  of  those  who  were  acquainted  here,  or  the  remem- 
brance of  their  earthly  association.  They  will  know  and  remember  well ; 
and  the  remembrance  will  enhance  both  joy  and  woe/  The  rich  man 
dreaded  the  arrival  of  his  brethren  in  the  place  of  his  torment.  Paul  speaks 
of  Christian  converts  as  his  joy  and  crown  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
But,  as  the  peculiar  objects  for  which  they  were  constituted  will  no  longer 
need  to  be  provided  for,  the  relationships  of  time,  with  their  appropriate 
daties,  shall  have  no  place  in  eternity. 

From  these  considerations  the  lesson  is  this.  While  we  neglect  not  the 
discharge  of  present  relative  obligations,  as  part  of  our  dtty  here,  nor  affect 
to  despise  the  solace  of  present  earthly  affections,  let  us  not  seek  our  portion 
in  these,  and  let  us  give  special  attention  to  the  duties  and  joys  of  the  indis- 
soluble relationship.  There  is  such  an  indissoluble  association  It  is  formed 
in  this  world,  but  is  not  of  it.  It  is  union  to  ChiiBt,  inferring  union  to 
brethren  in  Him.  Over  this,  death  has  no  power  ;  and  time  that  sweeps  all 
else  away,  touches  it  not.  "  For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor 
life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  This 
relationship,  incapable  of  dissolution,  well  supplies  the  place  of  all  that  pass 
away;  it  borrows  illustrations  of  its  tenderness  and  nearness  from  them  all, 
as  if  to  teach  us,  that  whatever  is  precious  and  sweet  in  them,  will  be  found 
concentrated  in  itself.  The  church  is  the  Bride,  the  Lamb's  wife.  And 
"  vhosoever,"  said  Christ,  "  shall  do  the  will  of  My  Father  who  is  in 
heaven,  the  same  is  My  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother."  New  relation- 
ships, doubtless,  in  accordance  with  new  duties,  will  grow  up  among  the 
ransomed  in  heaven ;  but  this  will  ever  be  pre-eminent,  and  the  root  and 
sum  of  the  joy  of  all  will  be  their  oneness  in  Christ  Jesus.  0  blessed 
relation,  where  all  others  centre  !  like  some  favoured  clime,  where  the  pro- 
ducts of  all  latitudes  are  found  together — some  garden  of  delights,  where 
every  fragrance  and  every  beauty  greet  the  senses  1 

Secondly,  The  joys  and  griefs  of  this  world  pass  away : — 

Many  of  these  spring  from  the  relationships  already  spoken  of,  and  pass 
away  with  them.  A  mother's  joy,  intense  and  exquisite  as  it  is,  belongs 
to  earth.    Many  others  arise  from  the  present  constitution  of  our  bodies,  and 
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iu*e  dissolved  with  it.  The  gratifications  of  appetite,  the  pan^  of  disease, 
the  luxuries  which  wealth  purchases,  and  the  pains  to  which  poverty 
condemns,  are  examples.  Hence  it  remaineth,  that  '^  they  who  weep  he  as 
though  they  wept  not ;  and  they  who  rejoice,  as  though  they  rejoiced  not." 

But  for  distinctness,  let  us  here  divide  our  review,  and  look  in  succession 
at  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  two  opposite  classes — the  wifeked  and  the  right- 
eous. .  The  wicked — what  are  their  joys  ?  They  are  the  pleasures  of  sin ; 
the  amusements  of  the  frivolous  and  gay ;  the  pursuit,  at  best,  of  secular 
knowledge,  or  the  chase  of  honour,  power,  fhme.  Fleeting,  enjoyments  all, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest !  In  the  world  of  woe,  sin,  though  loved,  is 
bitter  ;  its  pleasures  were  but  for  a  season.  The  means  of  sinfhl  gratifica- 
tion are  gone.  The  drunkard's  cup^  the  reveller's  feast,  are  not  there. 
Among  lost  spirits,  who  can  be  gay  ?  What  ghastly  mirth  can  ever  wake 
laughter  in  the  society  of  the  damned  ?  Then  to  those  who,  however  studious 
of  knowliedge,  refused  to  know  G^d  Himself^  the  paths  of  pleasing  science 
will  be  shut.  In  the  prison-house  of  outer  darkness,  the  fair  volumes  of 
creadOn^  unfolded  in  light,  can  be  no  longer  read.  O  wofiil  banishment  and 
privation  !  But  shall  the  child  read  in  the  father's  library,  tl^at  refuses  to 
yield  a  child's  love  ?  And*  where  shall  be  the  joys  of  fame  ?  If  l^e'  voice 
of  applause  stir  not  the  ear  of  death,  still  less  can  its  far-off  echo,  heard'  by 
memory,  charm  the  soul,  amid  the  voices  that  utter  wrath  in  Tophet. 
Fame !  'tis  a  mockery  now  and  a  curse.  The  griefs  of  the  wicked,  too,  as 
they  pertain  to  earth,  pass  away.  Worldly  disappointments,  and  losses, 
and  pains,  will  not  come  into  mention.  Occurrences  that  brought  anguish, 
driving  to  frenzy,  will  seem  nothing.  It  will  be,  to  compare  little  with 
gi^eat*,  as  when,  getting  amid  the  cares  of  life,  we  look  back  with  a  smile  at 
childish  trials.  The  suicide,  that^  unable  to  bear  tinie's  troubles,  rushed 
from  them  into  eternity,  will  think  them,  on  remembrance,  not  worth  his 
tears.  One  class  of  griefs  remain-^the  pangs  of  conscience,  tibe  dread  of 
God.  These  are  not  only  continued,  but  intensified.  It  is  in  hell  alone  that 
the  question  is  fully  felt  in  its  awfril  unanswerableness,  '^  A  wounded  spirit 
who  can  bear  ?" 

Turn  now  to  the  righteous,  and  see  how,  in  the  evanescence  of  his  earthly 
griefs  and  joys,  the  good  man  has  a  reason  for  moderation  in  both.  The 
Christian,  has  his  griefs ;  he  shares  the  calamities  which  other  men  meet 
with ;  disease,  care,  toil,  death,  will  come  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  wicked 
— although  godliness  as  to  these  has  unquestionable  advantages.  Yet  the 
rijghteous  man  cannot  escape  them;  and  he  has  other  sorrows  of  his  own. 
The  burden  of  indwelling  sin,  the  persecutions  of  the  world,  the  trials  of  a 
life  which  aims  to  be  useful,  are  some  of  his  peculiar  griefs.  But  they  all 
pass  away.  His  "light  affliction  is  but  for  a  moment*"  His  joys  too,  so  far 
as  they  are  of  earthly  growth,  are  destined  to  decay.  He  may  taste  ter- 
restrial pleasures,  but  should  use  them  as  sweets  of  passing  taste.  Many 
things  which  gladden  a  good  man's  spirit  here,  will  rank  among  "  childish 
things"  hereafter.  Joys  of  one  class  alone  abide,  those  whi^h  connect  the 
soul  with  holiness,  the  holy,  and  the  holy  GodL  These  not  only  remain,  but 
are  enhanised.  Then  "what  ^ough  joys  depart?"  Better  delights  await 
the  saint  above.  In  getting  heaven  for  earth,  he  gets  for  grace  glory ;  for 
stars  the  sun ;  for  twilight  breaking,  the  risen  day. 

Thirdly,  The  poaaessiona  of  this  world  pass  away  .'-^ 

Take  money  here  as  the  representative  of  possessions  of  every  kind.     Is 
there  any  abiding  in  riches?     Who  feels  not  the  force  of  the  impressive 
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epitbet  appKed  to  them  by  liie  apostle,  when  he  says, ," uncertain  riches?  " 
"  They  take  to  themselves  wings,  they  fly  away  as  an  eagle  towards  heayen." 
They  often  pass  away  before  their  possessor.  If  otherwise,  he  passes  away 
from  them.  At  death  he  must  relinquish  them  all, — "  he  shall  carry  nothing 
away."    So  should  "  they  that  buy"  be  "  as  though  they  possessed  not" 

How  opposite  to  this  is  the  conduct  of  the  majority  of  men.  The  most 
of  us  act  as  if  what  we  gain  were  to  be  owned  to  perpetuity ;  or  if  death  is 
acknowledged  as  one  day  sure,  then  as  if  there  were  no  other  world  than  the 
present.  The  extreme  case  of  the  miser  every  one  but  himself  pities.  But  we 
speak  of  multitudes  besides.  Oh,  what  haste  to  be  rich  meets  the  eye  amid 
the  panting  millions  everywhere !  What  passion  to  get !  Even  among  pro- 
fessing Christians  does  not. wealth  bulk  far  too  largely  ?  What  is  it!  Dust 
which  may  procure  passing  enjo3rment^  worthless  beyond.  What  is  it? 
Something  to  be  accounted  for  strictly  when  we  have  done  with  it.  But 
the  thought  we  have  specially  to  do  with  here  is,  that  we  must  have  done 
with  it.  What  a  miserable  reliance  he  chooses  ^  who  makes  gold  his  con- 
fidence, and  says  to  the  fine  gold,  thou  art  my  hope."  What  can  it  do  for 
him  when  he  comes  to  die?  What  could  all  his  lost  wealth  have  done  for 
Job,  when  he  sat  amid  the  ashes,  with  no  hope  save  in  his  living  Bedeemer? 
What  did  a  kingdom  do  for  Belshazzar  in  his  terror?  What  did  his  well- 
etored  bams  for  the  rich  fool,  in  the  night  when  his  soul  was  required  of  him  ? 
A  man  who  has  no  other  possession  at  death,  walks  out  beggared  utterly. 
The  title-deeds  of  terrestrial  freehold,  even  if  a  man  could  take  them  to 
jBades  with  him,  and  reproduce  them  when  his  body  rises,  would  be  of  small 
raiae  when  the  earth  is  in  flames. 

If  the  acquisitions  of  this  world  pass  thus  away,  is  there  any  valuable 
thing  which  a  man  may  get  and  keep,  his  title  to  which  will  be  good  here- 
after? There  is.  There  may  be  acquired  here  one  enduring  possession,  but 
it  is  not  of  this  world.  It  never  leaves  its  possessor ;  he  cannot  leave  it.  It 
enhances  l^e  value  of  earthly  riches,  if  a  man  have  them,  and  teaches  him 
to  make  friends  for  eternity  by  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness.  He  that 
has  it  carries  it  all  hence;  for  it  is  in  himself,  imperishable  as  his  own  souL 
He  that  is  thus  enriched  wiU  look  on  unmoved  at  the  final  conflagration. 
He  is  not  a  whit  the  poorer  for  the  fire  that  kindles  tihe  heavens  and  bums 
the  earth.  '< Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing,  therefore  get  wisdom;  and 
with  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding."  <'  Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do 
not  break  through  nor  steal."  "  Deliver  my  soul,  0  Lord,  from  men  of 
the  world,  whicl^  have  their  portion  in  this  Hfe,  and  whose  belly  thou  fillest 
with  Thy  hid  treasure :  they  are  full  of  children,  and  leave  the  rest  of  their 
substance  to  their  babes.  As  for  me,  I  will  behold  Thy  face  in  righteous- 
ness, I  .shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  with  thy  likeness." 

Fovrthlyj  The  occmpations  of  this  world  pass  away: — 

It  has  been  ordained  that  in  the  aweat  of  his  face  man  shall  eat  bread. 
He  must,  therefore,  toil ;  nor  would  idleness  be  desirable.  Paradise  itself  was 
not  planted  for  the  idle,  but  was  given  to  man  to  keep  and  dress  it.  Christi- 
anity lends  no  countenance  to  indolence.  On  the  contrary,  it  says  with  a 
blunt  {Vainness,  that  sounds  almost  harshly,  "  if  any  work  not,  neither  should 
he  eat."  And  "  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for  those  of 
his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  It 
will  be  no  excuse  for  sloth  in  our  calling,  that  the  arts  of  earthly  industry 
will  be  of  no  use  in  heaven.     Svippose  it  should  be  all  play  and  praise 
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hereafter,  a  man  must  plough  as  well  as  praise  here.  So  in  this  remark  we 
have  no  design  to  discourage  industrious  occupation.  We  lament  that  its 
burden  should  often  be  so  pressing ;  we  grieve  that  the  load  the  humble 
sons  of  toil  are  driven  to  bear,  should  be  so  heavy,  and  the  hours  so  long. 
But  we  honour  hard  work,  and  the  earnest  worker. 

But  let  us  take  care  of  the  error,  too  common,  of  making  an  idol  of  our 
very  calling.  These  forms  of  work  which  now  engage  us,  are  like  the  fixing 
of  the  tent-poles  in  the  earth  and  the  stretching  of  its  cords  and  canvass,  as 
we  move  from  camp  to  camp ;  things  to  be  done  carefully  and  deftly,  but 
surely  not  to  engage  all  the  traveller's  energies  or  skill.  If  men  are  neces- 
sitated to  have  their  hands  in  secular  engagements  even  more  than  is  meet, 
why  should  they  put  their  hearts  in  them  more  than  they  need  I  We  are 
careful  and  troubled  about  the  many  things,  which  are  passing  away.  How 
unwise  !  but  how  doubly  unwise,  if  we  neglect,  meanwhile,  the  "  one  tjiiing 
needful,"  "  the  good  part  which  shall  not  be  taken  from  us ! " 

Let  the  thought  of  the  transitory  character  of  present  occupations  lead  us 
to  bend  our  chief  attention  to  the  great  business  of  life.  This  is  the  salva- 
tion of  our  own  soul  and  the  souls  of  others.  The  service  of  God  does  not 
pass  away,  but  is  for  all  worlds.  Its  form  may,  not  itself.  Let  us  then 
train  ourselves  for  that  work  which  we  will  find  opportunity  and  call  to 
engage  in  wherever  we  are  plaecd.  And  in  this  work  we  cannot  be  unduly 
diligent.  If  the  consideration  that  time  is  short  be  well  fitted  to  repress 
absorbedness  in  earthly  avocations,  the  same  consideration  urges  to  all 
earnestness  in  the  higher  business  of  the  spiritual  sphere.  Here  "  what- 
soever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might," for  there  is  no  knowledge, 
nor  device,  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave,  whither  thou  goest." 

Fifthly,  The  mixed  moral  character  of  this  world  passetk  away: — 

The  righteous  and  the  wicked  mingle  here.  The  wheat  and  the  tares 
grow  together  till  the  harvest.  For  the  elect's  sake,  and  for  God's  long  suffer- 
ing towards  sinners  themselves,  judgment  is  delayed.  In  consequence  of  this 
commingling  of  the  good  and  evil,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  there  are  many 
restraints  on  the  conduct  of  wicked  men.  The  presence  of  the  righteous  is 
one.  The  temporal  oonsequences  of  sin  form  another.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  hindrances  and  drawbacks  in  the  way  of  the  virtuous. 
It  follows  that  not  only  is  the  world  peopled  partly  by  the  righteous  and 
partly  by  the  wicked,  but  that  holiness  in  the  one  and  sin  in  the  other,  are 
modified  by  the  conditions  of  their  present  existence. 

But  there  will  be  complete  ultimate  separation  of  the  two  classes.   Heaven 

^will  open  to  nothing  that  defileth,  and  hell  will  receive  nothing  that  is  holy. 

*What  a  world  of  bliss  must  that  be  where  error,  disobedience,  and  tempta- 
tion, cease.  But  what  a  world  of  woe  and  darkness  that,  where  evil,  not 
unrestrained,  indeed,  nor  unpunished,  but  allowed  to  bring  itself  out  and 
fill  its  own  world,  is  the  one  dominant  principle.  There  is  probably  no 
more  solemn  text  in  the  Bible  than  that  near  its  close,  which,  like  some 
dread  thundercloud,  black  beneath,  yet  illumined  above  by  noon-day  sun, 
has  two  contrasted  sides — "He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still;  and 
he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still ;  *  and  he  that  is  righteous,  let  him  be 
righteous  still ;  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still.     We  only  add, 

Sixthly.  That  the  physical  character  of  this  world  is  passing  away : — 

This  earth  is  adapted,  in  its  present  physical  constitution,  to  a  mixed  and 
probationary  state  of  its  inhabitants.     It  is  not  a  heaven,  with  its  deserts, 
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marshes,  storms,  volcanoes,  earthquakes.  Neither,  with  its  harvests  and  its 
glories,  naj)  with  those  very  changes  that  make  it  no  heaven,  is  it  a  hell. 
Bat,  when  the  term  of  our  race  arrives,  the  constitution  of  the  world  they 
lived  in  will  be  changed.  *'  The  earth  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall 
be  bumed  up."  In  the  day  of  Grod,  "  the  heavens  being  on  fire  shall  be 
dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  jieat."  Out  of  the 
crucible  of  conflagration  there  shall  then  arise  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  the  abode  of  righteousness.  Let  the  apostle,  who  foretells  all  this,  point 
its  lesson.  <<  Seeing  then,  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what 
manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness !  '* 
"  Wherefore,  beloved,  seeing  that  ye  look  for  such  things,  be  dUigent  that 
ye  may  be  found  of  Him  in  peace,  without  spot  and  blameless." 

The  text  we  have  been  reviewing  receives  illustration  from  the  present 
season.  We  have  reached  another  of  those  points,  in  the  progress  of  time, 
when  we  shifl  the  date  that  measures  its  course.  The  change  is  in  this 
instance  the  mdre  emphatic,  that  we  are  noting  the  flight  of  a  decade  of 
years  as  well  as  of  a  round  of  months.  We  are  to  write  185-  no  more.  At 
such  a  moment,  may  the  foregoing  reflections  on  the  passing  away  of  all  that 
is  earthly  prove  seasonable  and  profitable  ;  and  may  every  reader  be  moved, 
by  the  departure  of  another  year,  to  seek  that  which  is  incorruptible  and 
abiding,  safe  in  a  world^where  new  modes  of  dating  the  lapse  of  duration 
shall  supersede  the  calendars  of  time. 


THE  ANCIENT  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  FRENCH  AND 
SCOTTISH  PROTESTANTISM. 

AN  ADDBESS  BY  THE  REV.  DR  PEDDIE,  EDINBURGH,  TO  THE  UNION  OF  EVANGELICAL  ^ 
CHURCHES  IN  FRANCE.* 

fDsAB  Mb  Editor. — ^Many  of  your  readers  will  remember  the  admiring  terms  in  which  the 
Eev.  Frederick  Monod,  at  the  meeting  of  our  Synod  in  May  last,  referred  to  the  Address  by 
Dr  "William  Peddie,  as  one  of  the  deputies  of  our  Church  to  the  Union  of  Evangelical 
Churches  in  France.  The  Address  has  subsequently  been  published  in  Paris,  by  some  of  the 
French  brethren,  and  a  copy  of  it  has  reached  me.  The  purity  and  idiomatic  elegance  of 
the  style,  so  remarkable  in  the  production  of  one  to  whom  the  French  tongue  is  not  native, 
cannot,  of  course,  be  made  to  appear  in  a  translation ;  and  I  am  conscious  that  no  correspond- 
ing graces  will  be  seen  in  the  English  dress  which  I  have  attempted  to  give  it.  But  a  dis- 
course so  rich  in  historical  interest,  and  expressing,  with  so  much  discrimination  of  judgment 
as  well  as  cordiality  of  affection,  the  sentiments  of  our  Church  in  relation  to  Evangelical 
Dissent  in  France,  can  scarcely  fail,  in  whatever  form  presented,  to  prove  acceptable  to  the 
readers  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Magazine.  I  expect  their  thanks,  accordingly,  for  what 
I  now  send  you. — Dear  Sir,  yours  truly,  W.  Beckett.    EuthergleUj  December  1859.] 

It  is  with  delight,  Dear  Brethren,  we  find  oursel^ies,  my  colleagues  and 
myself,  in  the  midst  of  this  Synod,  Since  the  time  of  your  constitution  as 
a  Church,  delegates  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  have 
had  the  honour  to  be  present  at  each  of  your  Synodal  assemblies,  that  of 
Mazanet  excepted ;  and  their  absence  from  that  last  Synod  arose  only  &om 
its  forced  adjournment,  for  our  deputies  were  on  their  way  to  present  them- 
selves there.  Such  an  interchange  of  fraternal  visits  is,  in  our  estimation, 
not  simply  a  matter  of  compliment  and  of  ceremony :  no ;  we  believe  it 
may  yield  useful  and  important  results.  You,  my  brethren,  will  be  able, 
perhaps,  to  learn  something  from  us ;  and  we,  certainly,  may  learn  much 

*  Discoura  au  Synod  de  F  Union  des  Eglise  EvangeUque  de  Franct,par  U  Rep.  Dr  W.  Peddie 
(Paris:  Meyrueis  and  Co.) 
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from  you.  And  while,  having  one  common  £dth,  we  thus  do  good  to  one 
anpither ;  is  it  not,  also,  a  great  delight  to  think  that  we  are  re-uniting  the 
bouids  which  in  times  gone  by  knit  together  the  Reformed  Churches  of 
France  and  Scotland  ?  Tbe  times  gone  by  I  Times  of  simple  piety,  and  of 
resolute  and  daring  faith !  You  know,  probably,  that  we  Scotch,  on  our 
pajTt,  reverence  deipply  the  meifiory  of  our  reforjfloers.  Well :  when  we 
thipk  of  your  beautiful  country,  it  is  with  grateful  recollection  that  we  say, 
"  From  this  country  we  received  the  faith  of  the  Gospel."  For,  although 
Qerpi&nj  was  the  birthplace  o^  Luther  and  of  Lutheranism,  France  was  the 
cradle  of  the  Reformed  doctrines,  properly  so  ^called.  In  the  propagation  of 
4heBe  doctrmes,  Le  Feyre,  Farel,  Viret„  and  others  of  your  Fathers,  led  the 
advance-guard,  and  from  France  arose  those  brilliant  stars  which  have  shone 
J^ong  in  the  ^jro^ament  of  the  Church — >the  immortal  Calvin,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Theodore  3eza,  almost  as  illustrious  as  himself-r-men  who,  by  their 
wiitings,  tlieju:  influence,  and  their  learning,  guided  the  spirit  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  whole  Reformed  body  during  the  first  and  most  perilous  half- 
century  of  its  existence.  Our  Knox,  as  is  well  known,  lighted  his  lamp  at 
the  torch  pf  Calvin ;  so  that  all  the  advantages  which  Scotland  has  reaped 
from  his  doctrinal  -and  ecclesiastical  system,  ^ave  come  to  her  directly  from 
an  illustrious  Frendii^n. 

But  your  F^^Qce  wa?  i;iojt  only  the  nursery  of  the  Reformed  faith : 
during  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  she  contained  a  Church  pf  two  million 
souls,  remarkable  for  its  generals,  statesmen,  philosophers,  theologians,  and 
orators.  This  Church  had  intimate  and  interesting  relations  with  our 
ancestors.  When  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  were  forced  to  take  flight — 
during  the  persecution  of  the  Stuarts — ^they  found  an  asylum  among  the 
Huguenots  of  France.  They  were  admitted  into  their  pulpits  and  their 
academic  chairs.  Knox  himself  was  pastor  at  Dieppe.  The  man  who, 
after  Knox,  was  the  stoutest  pillar  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Andrew 
Melville,  was  professor  at  Sedan,  where  his  ashes  still  repose ;  Boyd  of 
Trochrig,  at  Saumur ;  Duncan,  at  La  Rochelle ;  Sharp,  at  Die ;  Cameron,  at 
Saumur  and  at  Montauban.  Our  famous  John  Welsh,  Knox's  son-in-law, 
>vas  pastor  at  S^t  Jean  d*4^ngely,  two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago. 
And,  though  I  have  no  love  for  war,  and  dare  not  say  anything  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  rests,  yet  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  mention  one  circum- 
ataijice.  "^jThen  this  last-mentioned  town  was  besieged  by  Louis  XIIL, 
Widsh  defended  it,  not  only  by  his  preaching  and  his  prayers,  but  by  his 
personal  example.  Mounting  the  ramparts  at  a  critical  moment,  when  the 
artiUery-men  were  losing  heart,  he  helped  them  in  charging  and  pointing 
their  guns,  and  (says  an  old  biographer,  with  a  nmve  simplicity)  '^  when 
a  shot  from  the  enemy  had  carried  away  the  powder-pot  which  he  held  in  * 
his  hand,  Mr  Welsh  ran  and  filled  his  hat  with  the  powder ! " 

But  we  need  not  w«it  to  particularise.  It  is  enough  to  read  the  rolls  of 
your  ancient  Synods  and  Convocations,  where  you  will  find,  among  the 
names  of  the  ancient  pastors  of  France,  a  great  number  of  Scottish  names, 
Duncans,  Hoggs,  Primroses,  Hamiltons,  Douglases,  Forbeses — proving  the 
sympathy  which  existed  between  the  two  Churches,  and  the  hospitality  ac- 
corded by  the  Church  of  France  to  our  exiles  in  the  cause  of  religion.  On 
the  other  side,  my  brethren,  it  is  very  interesting  for  us  to  remind  you  that 
my  country,  at  liat  time  poor  and  barren,  was  able  to  render  some  good 
return  to  your  Protestant  Fathers.  I  ought  to  name  especially  the  famous 
Huguenot  poet  Du  Bartas,  who  visited  our  coasts.  He  bore  witness,  at 
that  time,  to  his  sympathy  with  Melville,  the  chief  of  our  Second  Seforma- 
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tioQ  (as  it  k  called),  in  his  struggles  with  the  Royalist  and  Episcopal  party. 
And,  I  believe  that,  if  you  e^mined  the  records  of  our  ancient  univer- 
sities, it  would  astonish  you  to  find  in  them  so  many  names  of  students  to 
which  {u*e  attfbched  the  qualifications — Gallus^  AqitUanus,  Xantcmtenizis,  etcw 
AmoDg  the  young  Frenchsoen  who,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
pursnej  their  studies  at  Glasgow,  we  notice  the  names  t>f  two  brothers  of 
Andre  Rivet.     When,  more  recently,  the  aky  of  French   Protestantism 
became  dark  and  stan^y,  and  when  the  Churches  felt  the  first  precursory 
strokes  of  the  iE(evQcation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  these  misfortunes  deeply 
affected  the  heart  of  our  Scottish  people;     During  the  siege  of  La  Bochelle, 
a  Bearnese  minister,  Benjamin  Basnage,  an  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  his- 
toriaa  and  s^a^cmt  of  that  name,  arrived  in  Scotland  &om  Saintonge,  on  a 
mission,  of  which  the  object  w-as  to  coUeet  money  in  support  of  the  poor 
Rodbelais.     It  appears  also  that  he  obtained  subsoriptions  to  a  very  con- 
fiiderabte  amount.     Ait  last,  when  this  great  and  beloved  Reformed  Church 
of  France,  whose  history  is  so  interesting  and  so  sad,.-T-afler  having  been 
loDg  oppressed,  vexed,  torn  asunder,  and  pillaged  of  its  sacred  rights  and 
pri?ileges, — ^was  entirely  suppressed,  almost  destroyed,  and,  according  to  law^ 
aDnihilatod,  in  so  much  .that  it  was  proclaimed  to  exist  no  longer ;  when 
hundreds  .of  its  nunisiters  and  thousands  of  its  mcimbers  were  hunted  down 
and  exiled  <or  aent  to  the  galleys,  there  was  no  country  in  the  Protestant 
world  from  which  so  loud  a  cry  of  bitterness  and  angui^  went  up  to 
heaven,  as  that  whicih  arose  from  Scotland.     It  was  then  a  critical  moment 
m  the  history  of  our  country.     We  had  suffered,  we  were  still  suffering, 
tiie  most  cruel  persecutions.     Then,  when  the  successive  waves  of  that 
forced  emigration  reached  the  shores  of  the  British  I^es,  when  the  members 
of  that  shattered  Chur<$h  arrived  at  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  North,  the 
comj^ints  of  the  unfortunate  fugitives  everywhere  spread  abroad,  rendered 
vet  more  universal  and  more  intense  the  sense  of  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened ourselves  from  Popery  and  despotic  power.     By  that  circumstance  a 
great  impulse  was  gi^en  to  the  saored  cause  of  liberty ;  many  an  arm  was 
upheld,  many  a  heart  was  strengthened,  waiting  the  final  struggle.     Thus, 
my  brethren,  even  by  her  misfortunes^  France  has  done  us  good ;  and  the 
rain  of  your  Church  contributed  not  a  little  to  our  victory  in  the  glorious 
and  final  revolution  of  16B8.     StiU  further :  the  skill  and  industrious  habits 
of  the  French  Protestant  refugees  added  certain  branches  to  our  arts  and 
manufactures,  ai>d  helped  to  lay  the  foundations  of  our  commercial  pre- 
eminence.    Since  we  owe  so  much  to  France,  in  respect  of  liberty,  religion, 
and  even  itemporal  prosperity,  has  she  not  a  right  to  our  sympathies  ?     And 
should  we  not  prove  ourselves  unworthy  children  of  our  pious  ancestors,  as 
well  as  mo8^  ungrateful  toward  the  C9kuntry  of  the  Huguenots,  did  we  not 
cherisb  a  deep  sense  .of  the  objigation  resting  on  us  to  erect  in  these  dark 
places  of  "the  earth  the  lighthouse  of  divine  truth  ? 

I  ^laU  Qot  dwell  longer,  my  brethren,  on  the  causes  of  that  mutual 
sympa^y  which,  for  so  long  a  period,  has  united  you  and  us.  We  might 
speak  of  thegireiat  number  of  families  in  our  Churches,  descendants  of  Frendi 
refugees.  We  might  spc^ak  of  the  vast  amount  of  works  by  your  ancient 
pastors  and  theologianS)  which  enrich  our  private  and  academic  libraries. 
We  mi^t  shew  you  great  and  numerous  volumes  of  the  Marlorats,  the 
Bocharts,  .the  Buplessis-Mornays,  the  Dumoulins,  the  Le  Faucheurs,  the 
Dailies,  the  I>u  Boscs,  the  Drelincourts,  and  the  Claudes,  such  as  one  would, 
perhaps,  seardj  for  in  vain  in  their  native  country,  which,  erewhile,  they 
adomed  hj  their  genius,  their  knowledge,  ^nd  their  piety.    In  fine,  brethren, 
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it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  your  history,  your  theology,  your  ecclesi- 
astical forms,  your  sufferings  and  struggles  in  defence  of  the  Saviour's  rights, 
are  associated  for  ever  with  ours.  If  you  pronounce  the  detestable  names 
of  Montluc  and  Baville,  instantly  we  think  of  our  Dalyells  and  our  Claver- 
houses.  The  very  sight  of  your  picturesque  mountains  of  the  Cevennes, 
which  surround  us  here, — the  theatre  of  your  glorious  fidelity  and  cruel 
suffenngs,  make  us  think,  at  this  moment,  of  the  Fentlands  and  Drumclogs, 
of  the  hills  and  moors  of  our  beloved  native  land,  once  red  like  yours,  with 
the  blood  of  the  saints  and  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus. 

It  seems  to  me  then,  my  brethren,  that  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
motives  which  the  traditions  of  history  and  the  noble  memories  of  the 
past  inspire,  is  all  that  it  is  needed  to  make  us  wish,  and  pray  the  Lord,  to 
hasten  the  happy  day  when  Protestantism  shall  again  arise  in  France,  and 
when  the  voice  of  truth  shall  again  be  heard  universally  ov^r  this  much 
loved  land.  Where  is  the  intelligent  and  devout  Christian  who  can  think 
of  this  Church  in  the  days  of  its  ancient  renown, — ^the  source  of  benefits 
the  most  precious  to  tens  of  thousand  of  souls,  adorned  with  so  many 
saints  and  so  many  illustrious  men,  without  experiencing  profound  emotion 
— without  being  led  to  compare  the  splendours  of  the  past  with  the  desola- 
tions of  the  present  hour ; — ^without  being  animated  with  an  ardent  desire 
to  contribute  to  its  renovation ;  without  raising  to  God  the  most  fervent 
prayer,  that  her  broken  altars  may  be  rebuilt,  and  the  lamps  which  shone 
erewhUe  within  her  sanctuaries  be  brilliantly  re-illuminated. 

For  these  reasons.  Dissenters  though  we  be  from  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland,  we  have  learned  with  great  interest  and  delight  that  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  has  been  much  improved 
within  the  last  few  years.  Retaining  our  own  principles,  we  rejoice  to  know 
that  the  number  of  her  faithful  padtors  is  increased ;  that  the  people  hear 
with  pleasure  the  good  news  of  salvation,  and  that  in  many  places  this 
ancient  church  has  obtained  the  fi*uits  of  a  religious  awakening.  Nothing, 
certainly,  would  give  us  more  delight  than  to  hear,  that  the  frozen  winter 
of  Socinianism  and  the  cold  morality  of  the  world  had  yielded,  every  where, 
before  the  warm  breath  of  the  life-giving  Spirit  of  God.  Yes,  brethren! 
we  pray  unceasingly  to  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  there 
may  come  on  all  the  churches  of  Europe,  sleeping  or  dead,  a  beautiful 
spring-time  of  primitive  zeal  and  reforming  truth  ;  when  the  old  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God,  which  reigns  by  righteousness  to  eternal  life,  shall  be 
preached  in  all  their  pulpits ;  and  that  all  the  pastors  may  discharge  faith- 
fully the  duty  intrusted  to  them.  Nevertheless,  my  friends,  our  hope  for 
the  future  rests  upon  tou,  through  the  grace  of  our  Sovereign  God. 

First :  because  you  have  elevated  the  standard  of  truth,  and  have  not 
hesitated,  when'  your  consciences  said.  Separate  yourselves  from  the  National 
Church,  for  it  retains  in  its  bosom  another  gospel  than  that  which  the 
apostles  themselves  announced ;  and,  it  either  will  not  or  cannot  cast  out  the 
leaven  of  Neology  and  of  Rationalism,  which  have  long  marred  its  beauty  and 
weakens  its  strength.  These  were  precisely  the  circumstances  in  which 
our  fathers  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  found  themselves  placed  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  National  Church  of  Scotland  had 
commenced  that  gradual  course  of  error  which  continued  to  increase  year 
by  year ;  so  that  our  dear  country  would  have  been  plunged  in  the  thi<iest 
shades  of  infidelity  and  moral  blindness,  if  our  God  had  not  given  a  banner 
to  those  who  feared  Him,  that  they  might  display  it  because  of  the  truth. 
They  bowed  to  the  demands  of  conscience ;  they  consulted  not  with  flesh 
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and  blood ;  they  did,  as  they  were  bound  to  do,  quitted  the  Church  which 
thej  tenderly  loved,  leaying  all  the  consequences  to  God ;  and  God  has 
blessed  tbem.  <'  The  little  one  has  become  a  thousand,  and  the  small  one  a 
strong  nation."  You  have  followed  in  their  track,  my  brethren ;  and  God, 
we  trust,  will  give  you,  for  your  fidelity  to  sound  doctrine,  the  same  blessing. 

Besides,  my  brethren,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  sympa- 
tluseswith  you  from  the  depths  of  its  heart,  as  with  a  Church  in  which  is 
exercised  the  discipline  which  the  Master  has  appointed ;  a  Church  which 
will  not  receive  into  its  bosom  any  other  members  than  those  who  make  a 
personal  and  explicit  profession  of  their  faith  in  the  Gospel.  Indeed,  without 
a  wise  and  holy  discipline,  the  Church  of  Christ  does  not  answer  to  its  name ; 
itisooloDger  a  society  composed  of  those  who  are  called  to  come  out  from 
the  world,  and  be  clean. 

Still  further,  we  sympathise  with  you,  and  we  hold  out  to  you  the  hand 
of  brotherhood,  as  a  Voluntary  Church,  resting,  as  regards  its  pecuniary 
resources,  on  the  Christian  principle  of  its  members,  rather  than  go  begging 
a  stipend  from  the  State.  Therein  is  your  wisdom,  your  dignity,  your 
safety.  It  is  thus,  as  we  think,  you  will  best  preserve  the  power  of  self 
action,  the  liberty  and  the  independence  of  the  Church ;  at  the  sametime, 
tliat  you  will  give  a  noble  testimony  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
0^  His  own  house.  For  the  Holy  Ghost  has  said  by  an  apostle : — "  Let 
^  that  is  taught  in  the  word,  give  to  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things." 
And,  fbrther,  "  the  Lord  hath  ordained,  that  they  who  preach  the  Gospel, 
aiail  lire  by  the  Gospel." 

In  fine,  we  love  you  as  a  missionary  Church,  a  Church  which  does  not 
festin  the  progress  it  has  already  made,  which  is  not  content  with  supporting 
^)f;  but,  beyond  this,  desires  to  extend  itself.  There  you  have  the  spirit 
of  living  Christianity.  Wherever  the  work  of  God  is  in  operation  in  a  soul 
orin  a  Church,  that  soul  or  that  Church  feels  necessity  laid  upon  it  to  com- 
municate the  knowledge  of  the  truth  to  those  who  are  dead  in  trespasses 
^dsins. 

No  doubt,  my  brethren,  you  and  we,  and  all  who  seek, the  evangelisation 
of  France,  ought  to  expect  many  difficulties.  You  must  fight  against  the 
prejudices  of  them  who  do  not  know  the  truth ;  the  antipathy  produced  by 
superstition  and  bigotry ;  your  devotedness  will  often  excite  only  contempt, 
derision,  scandal,  or  violent  opposition,  on  the  part  of  the  world.  Some- 
times it  will  seem  as  if  your  work  were  about  to  be  destroyed  by  the  incon- 
sstencies  of  false  Christians :  after  toiling  long  and  seeing  no  fruit,  you  will 
wink  your  efforts  hate  been  useless.  But  be  not  discouraged.  God  has 
jjade  an  eternal  covenant  with  His  people,  and  their  triumph  is  certain. 
The  work  may  advance  slowly,  but  it  advances  surely.  What  gives  the 
best  hopes  for  the  future  is,  that  conversions  have  taken  place  chiefly 
amongst  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  unlike  to  what  happened  three 
centuries  ago.  One  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  first  Reformation  was,  that  it 
had  taken  root  much  more  among  the  upper  classes  than  among  the  people ; 
"iat  it  had  descended  fi-om  the  castles  of  the  barOns  to  the  cottages  of  their 
^assals,  the  minister  being,  in  many  instances,  scarcely  more  than  the  chap- 
^n  of  a  noble  family.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Reformation  was 
mixed  up  with  fcourt  parties,  and  invested  not  simply  with  a  religious,  but 
^th  a  dangerously  political  character.  At  present,  the  spirit  of  the  Refor- 
mation glides  quietly  and  humbly  through  the  land,  and  comes  to  take  its 
^t  at  the  firesides  of  the  peasant  and  the  farmer.  In  this  way  it  will 
8ptead  and  ascend  to  the  high  places  of  the  country.     Persevere,  then,  my 
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brethren,  in  sowing  the  good  seed  of  the  Word ;  and  be  satisfied  and  en- 
couraged by  the  favourable  events  which  have  taken  place  from  time  to 
lime.  Take  these  as  an  indication  of  progress,  as  a  sign  of  preparation, 
and  of  splendid  success  for  the  future.  Bemember  that  the  reign  of  God  in 
France,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  the  grandest  and  happiest  effects  ok 
the  Gospel  are  not  always  immediately  perceived.  More  frequently  they 
are  achieved  in  hidden  glades,  &r  Gcom  the  gaze  of  the  would.  Let  us  per- 
severe. Let  us  put  our  trust  in  God.  O  !  what  an  influence  the  evangeli- 
sation of  France  would  exert  on  the  rest  of  the  continent,  and  ultimately 
on  the  entire  world !  The  effect  of  the  political  embroilments  of  France  is 
felt  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe ;  its  fashions  and  extrava- 
gancies are  promptly  transmitted  in  all  directions,  and  are  copied  by  sur- 
rounding nations;  if  this  nation,  so  ingenious,  intelligent  and  energetic, 
would,  one  day,  embrace  that  holy  faitli}  to  the  rejection  of  which  may  be 
attributed  all  her  political  and  social  misfortunes ;  if  her  laaguage,  her 
literature,  and  her  institutions,  were  fraught  with  the  spirit  of  the # Gospel; 
soon  glory  would  dwell  in  your  land,  and  France  and  Great  Britain,  ad- 
vancing under  the  ban^ier  of  the  Frmce  of  Peace,  would,  erelong,  accomplish 
the  moral  conq^est  of  the  worl^. 


READmGS  FOR  TBEb  HOME  CIRCLB. 

No.  I.    JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 

HIS  PARENTAGE. 

Of  this  we  have  the  fidlest  account  in  Luke.  ^'  There  was,  in  the  4ays 
of  Herod  the  kind  of  Judea,  a  certain  priest  named  Zacharias,  and  his  wife 
was  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron,  and  her  name  was  Elisabeth."  Such  were 
the  parents  of  John  the  Baptist.  He  was  of  Levitical  extraction,  both  by 
the  father's  and  the  mother's  side,  in  virtue  of  which  he  would  Wve  been 
entitled  to  a  place  and  employment  among  the  priests.  This  w;as  in  itself 
no  little  honour,  and  might  ^ave  helped  to  mark  him  as  a  person  of  some 
importance.  But  it  is  of  greater  consequence  here  to  observe  what  is  said 
of  their  personal  character :  "  They  were  both  rigbteous  before  God,  walk- 
ing in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless." 

It  is  a  happy  thing  when  those  who  are  so  closely  related  to  one  another 
by  earthly  ties,  have  also  this  «mtual  relation  to  God.  It  ensures  a  sym- 
pathy of  the  best  and  most  permanent  kind.  There  is  no  such  unity  of 
sentiment  and  action  as  exists  between  those  who,  linked  to  each  other  by 
the  most  tender  of  earthly  bonds,  can  live  ^'  as  heirs  together  of  the  grace 
of  life."  Such  was  the  case  wpith  Zacharias  and  ]^isabetb :  ^'  they  were 
both  righteous  before  God." 

Nor  was  this  a  matter  of  little  importance  to  their  infant  son.  For,  being 
religious  themselves,  they  would  naturally  seek  to  niake  him  religious  too. 
It  would  be  their  aim,  both  by  precept  And  example,  to  form  his  heart  for 
God — to  draw  his  sympathies  heavenward,  and  to  guide  his  footsteps  into 
the  way  of  peace.  We  find,  for  the  mpsit  part,  that  tbpse  who  have  been 
very  eminent  for  wisdom  and  piety,  have  been  blessed  by  God  with  religious 
parents.  Samuel,  Solomon,  Timothy,  and  others,  were  examples  of  this ; 
and  John  the  Baptist  may  be  added  to  the  number.  And  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  establish  the  same  connection  in  reference  to  many  of  more 
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modem  times.  The  explanation  is  obvious.  Religious  parents,  by  their 
instractions  and  otherwise  sow  in  the  minds  of  their  children  the  seeds  of 
a  noble  character.  Theirs  is  a  large  and  enlightened  affection ;  embracing 
the  soul  as  well  as  the  body ;  prompting  them  to  seek  first, — for  their  children, 
as  they  have  done  for  themselves,  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteous- 
nes3,  knowing  that  all  other  things  will  be  added.  Their  instructions  are 
followed  by  prayer,  and  confirmed  by  a  corresponding  example ;  and  thus, 
with  tiie  blessing  of  God  on  their  efforts,  they  lay  the  foundation  of  such 
a  character,  as  future  years  will  rear  into  eminent  piety  and  usefulness. 
Like  Ezra,  "  they  seek  of  the  Lord  a  right  way  for  themselves,  for  their 
little  ones,  and  for  all  l^eir  substance."  Alas  !  how  different  is  the  case  of 
those  children  whose  parents  neglect  their  ^Ugious  concerns,  or,  worse  still, 
resemble  the  mother  of  Ahaziah,  one  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  that  "  she  was  his  counsellor  to  do  wickedly." 

THE  GIBCUHSTANOES  OF  HIS  BIRTH. 

These  were  mraculous  in  various*  ways. 

1.  In  the  annunciation  of  the  event ;  for  God  sent  His  angel  expressly  • 
for  the  purpose.     While  Zacharias  was  engaged  at  the  Temple  in  his 
official  duties,  '^  there  appeared  to  him  an  angel  of  the  Lord  standing  on  the 
right  side  of  tbe  altar  of  iAcense,  and  said  unto  him,  "  Fear  not,  Zacharias : 

for  thy  prayer  is  heard ;  aiid  thy  wife  Elisabeth  shall  bear  thee  a  son,  and 

thou  shsdt  call  his  name  John." 

2.  £i  t^e  event  iljself :  for,  as  he  t^tated  to  the  angel,  he  was  himself  '*  an 
old  man,  and  his  wife  well'  stricken"  in  years."     And, 

3.  In  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Zacharias  because  of  his  unbelief. 
"And  ihe^angel  answered,  Behold,  thou  shalt  be  dumb,  and  not  able  to  speak, 
until  ^e  "day  that  these  things  shall  be  performed,  because  thou  believedst 
not  my  words,  whibh  shall  be  fulfilled  in  their  season."  Now,  without 
dwelling  on  these  circumstances  themselves,  do  they  not  suggest  such 
thoughts  aS  these : — 

First,  't'ne  existence  and  agency  6f  spiritual  beings  superior  to  man, — holy 
heings  wh6  have  been  employed'  by  God  in  tbe  evolution  of  His  purposes 
from  the  beginning.  The  Jews  had  the  notion  that  every  individual  had 
his  particular  guardian  angel,  who  hovered  over  him  for  his  defence  and 
protection  through  life.  Without  homologating  this  in  its  strict  and  literal 
sense,  we  may  confidently  say,  for  the  Scripture  has  said  it  before  us,  "  Are 
they  not  all  ministering  spirits.  Sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be 
heirs  of  salvation  ?  " 

Second,  That  God  has  His  own  time  for  ansi^ering  His  people's  prayers. 
Zachaiias  had  often  prayed  for  a  son — ^it  was  an  object  of  great  desire  and 
ambition  among  the  Jews.  From  sdl  the  circumstances,  however,  it  is  evident 
that  Zacharias  had  long  since  ceased  to  expect  this,  and  that  he  had  ceased 
to  pray  for  it.  But  his  prayer  hiad  not  been  forgotten  before  God.  He  had 
delayed  die  ansW^^r  till  the  time  when  it  would  be  most  glorifyiiig  to  Himself 
to  give  it.  Aiid  mow  the  first  salutation  of  the  angel  is,  "  thy  prayer  is 
heard."  See  how  God-  here  puts  honour  upon  prayer.  He  had  declared 
His  purpose  to  raise  up  this  eminent  personage — ^it  was  matter  of  prophecy 
and  must  be  accomplished ;  and  yet  he  ii3  pleased  to  connect  the  accomplish- 
ment of  \%  not  so  much  with  His  own  purpose  as  -v^ith  His  servants  prayer. 
It  is  not  said,  "  My  purpose  is  now  about  to  be  ftilfiUed/'  but  it  is  said,  "  Iht) 
prayer  is  heard,^*  thy  wife  Elisabeth  shall  bear  thee  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call 
his  name  John."    How  are  we  encouraged  by  this  "always  to  pray  and 
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not  to  faint,"  "  if  the  vision  tarry  let  us  wait  for  it,  for  it  will  surely  come,  it 
will  not  tarry."     And 

Third,  The  sin  and  danger  of  unbelief.  Zacharias  doubted.  He  com- 
muned with  flesh  and  blood,  and  he  asked  a  sign.  God  gave  him  a  sign  ; 
but  it  was  in  His  anger,  and  such  as  to  mark  His  displeasure  against  him. 
How  apt  are  we  all  to  judge  of  God's  promises  in  a  similar  way — to  make 
sense  and  reason  the  measure  of  His  power.  Let  us  beware  of  thus  limiting 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  And  then,  by  all  these  circumstances,  there  was 
another  end  gained ;  and  that  was,  th^  impressing  of  the  minds  ■  of  his 
parents,  of  the  people  at  large,  and  in  due  time,  of  John  himself,  with  the 
importance  of  his  mission.  That  this  was  their  tendency  is  sufficiently 
evident,  that  it  was  their  actual  effect  we  are  expressly  told ;  for,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  being  circumcised,  when  his  father's  tongue  was  unloosed, 
and  "he  spake  and  praised  God,"  it  is  said  that  "great  fear  came  qn  all  that 
dwelt  round  about  them :  and  all  these  sayings  were  noised  abroad  through- 
out all  the  hill-country  of  Judea.  And  all  they  that  heard  them  laid  them  up 
in  their  hearts,  saying.  What  manner  of  child  shall  this  be ! "  The  next 
^  point  is 

HIS  RELATIVE  POSITIOK. 

He  was  the  connecting  link  between  the  two  great  economies,  related  to 
both,  yet,  strictly  speaking,  belonging  to  neither.  The  voice  of  inspiration 
which  ceased  with  Malachi,  revives  in  John ;  and,  by  laying  hold  of  the 
very  words  which  prophecy  had  put  into  his  mouth  some  hundreds  of  years 
before,  he  at  once  identifies  himself  as  the  Forerunner,  and  becomes  the 
link  between  the  economy  which  was  fading  and  that  which  was  just  on  the 
eve  of  taking  its  place.  He  stamps  with  unity  of  spirit  and  aim  the  two  dis- 
pensations. To  the  former  economy  he  stood  related  in  two  aspects.  He 
was  predicted  under  it ;  and  for  this  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  the  Saviour 
said  of  him  that  he  was  "  more  than  a  prophet,"  as  having  himself  been  the 
subject  of  prophecy.  "  What  went  ye  out  to  the  wilderness  for  to  see  ?  a 
prophet  ?  Yea  and  much  more  than  a  prophet."  Isaiah  and  M4lachi  both 
spake  of  him.  This  was  the  language  of  the  one,  "  Behold,  I  send  my 
messenger  before  My  face  who  shall  prepare  My  way ; "  and  this  of  the 
other,  "  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  make  His  paths  straight."  And  he  was  predicted  under  the 
name  and  character  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Old  Testament  saints : 
"  Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  great  and  dreadful 
day  of  the  Lord."  In  these  aspects  he  was  visibly  connected  with  the 
former  economy.  He  was  the  projected  shadow,  so  to  speak,  of  one  of  its 
leading  characters.  He  was  also  the  living  embodiment  and  verification  of 
some  of  its  most  definite  predictions ;  and  hence  his  appearance  in  Judea 
was  sought  to  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  a  bygone  age,  John  i.  19. 
"  And  this  is  the  record  of  John,  when  the  Jews  sent  priests  and  Levites 
from  Jerusalem  to  ask  him,  Who  art  thou  ?  And  he  confessed,  and  denied 
not;  but  confessed,  I  am  not  the  Cl\fist.  And  they  asked  him.  What  then  ? 
Art  thou  Elias?  and  he  saith,  I  am  not.  Art  thou  that  p^:ophet?  and  he 
answered.  No.  Then  said  they  unto  him.  Who  art  thou?  that  we  may 
give  an  answer  unto  them  that  sent  us.  What  sayest  thou  of  thyself! 
And  he  said,  I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Make  straight 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  saith  the  prophet  Esaias."  Then  as  regards  the 
later  economy — his  relation  to  that  is  obvious  enough.  He  was  its  har- 
binger, its  morning  star,  the  breaker-up  of  the  way  before  Him  who  was 
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tlie  Desire  of  all  nations.  His  province  was  to  sound  tbe  note  of  prepara 
tioD,  and  startle  men,  as  it  were,  into  an  attitude  to  receive  their  King.  His 
work  was  important  in  the  highest  degree.  It  was  becoming,  surely,  that 
the  approach  of  a  visitant  so  glorious  as  the  Messiah,  should  be  announced. 
It  was  kindness,  too,  to  those  who  were  to  be  visited,  that  they  might  not, 
through  inadvertence,  miss  the  honour  and  advantages  of  such  a  visit.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  he  had  to  say  of  them,  after  all,  "  there  standeth  One 
among  you  whom  ye  know  not;"  but  this  lamentable  ignorance  was  guilt, 
it  proceeded  not  from  want  of  information,  but  from  want  of  will. 

While  thus  intimately  related  to  both  dispensations  however,  strictly^ 
speaking,  he  belonged  to  neither.  He  was  after  the  law,  and  before  the 
Gospel.  He  was  greater  than  any  in  the  former  dispensation ;  that,  is  in 
respect  of  knowledge,  and  nearness  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Gospel;  but,  for- 
asmuch as  he  was  not  actually  of  that  kingdom,  he  was  for  that  reason  less 
than  any  really  and  fully  pertaining  to  it.  Hence,  said  Jesus,  "  I  say  unto 
joa,  among  those  that  are  bom  of  woman,  there  is  not  a  greater  than  John 
the  Baptist,  nevertheless,  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater 
than  he." 

HIS  EARLY  TRAINING  FOR  HIS  WORK. 

This  is  the  next  point  which  demands  our  attention. 

We  have  seen,  that  he  was  ushered  into  the  world  in  circumstances  which 
pointed  him  out  as  a  remarkable  person,  and  one  by  whom  an  important  work 
was  to  he  done.  If  the  people  at  large  were  impressed  with  this,  much  more 
were  his  parents ;  and  fliey  would  naturally  feel  considerable  anxiety  as  to 
his  training.  It  was  true,  indeed,  he  was  "  sanctified  from  the  womb ;"  but 
this  did  not  supersede  the  necessity  for  parental  instruction  and  discipline. 
Nor  does  it  in  any  casQ.  Early  gifts  and  graces  must  be  carefully  nurtured, 
in  order  to  future  eminence,  in  every  instance. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  not  much  is  said  about  his  training.  Its  whole 
period  is  wrapt  in  a  degree  of  obscurity,  such  as  greatly  contributed  to  the 
startling  effect  of  his  public  appearance.  But  the  scene  of  it  is  mentioned, 
and  this  of  itself  is  very  suggestive :  "  He  was  in  the  deserts  until  the  time 
of  his  showing  to  Israel." 

By  the  ^^  deserts,"  we  are  to  understand  the  mountain  solitudes  of  Judea, 
remote  from  the  stir  and  tumult  of  men.  Whether  his  parents  resorted 
thither  with  him  by  Divine  direction,  we  are  not  informed.  The  probabi- 
lity is,  that  there  was  some  inward  suggestion  from  God  to  this  effect.  But 
the  wisdom  of  the  arrangement  appears  in  several  respects.  It  would 
enable  his  parents  to  give  him  their  undivided  attention,  and  to  concen- 
trate all  their  energies  upon  the  preparing  of  him  for  his  future  career.  In 
such  a  sequestered  retreat  their  time  would  be  wholly  their  own,  free  from 
those  interruptions  which  are  inseparable  from  a  life  spent  in  the  bosom  of 
society.  And,  escaping  such  interruptions,  they  would  also  be  safe  from 
influences  of  various  kinds,  which  might  have  operated  unfavourably  upon 
their  son.  Here,  amid  the  rocks  and  valleys  of  the  wilderness,  they  would 
avoid  that  softness  and  effeminacy  which  are  "  in  king's  houses,"  and  which 
were  in  direct  opposition  to  his  character  and  mission  ;  and  they  would  see 
him  growing  up  in  all  that  severity  of  life  and  simplicity  of  manners  which 
were  most  in  accordance  with  the'  pretensions  of  one  who  was  to  appear 
in  the  "  spirit  and  power  of  Elias."  As  his  faculties  began  to  expand 
with  an  almost  visible  growth,  it  would  be  their  care  to  furnish  them  with 
proper  aliment,  and  to  give  them  proper  direction,^  recognising  the  Divine 
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purpose  concerning  bim,  realising  the  need  of  tlie  Divine  blessing,  and  com- 
mitting  him  habitually  to  that  gracious  Spirit,  without  whose  keeping  all 
keeping  is  vain. 

In  this  way,  too,  John  would  ere  long  begin  to  hear  much  of  him- 
self— vague  whisperings  at  first  of  the  future  that  lay  before  him,  and  of 
the  important  work  he  had  to  do.  This  might  .be  dimly  perceived  at  first, 
but  still  he  would  feel  that  he  was  born  for  some  remarkable  end — a  feel- 
ing which  would  haunt  him  wherever  he  went,  and  which  would  not  be 
the  less  influential  upon  him,  that  the  precise  marenet  of  th<e  thing  was 
wrapt  in  considerable  obscurity.  Such,  we  may  suppose,  to  have  been  the 
tenor  of  his  earlier  years  ;  but,  by-and-by,  his  plans  would  bisgih  to  take  a 
more  definite  shape.  He  would  address  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  to  secret  prayer,  and  to  all  other  exercises  fitted  to  rebuke  the 
natural  man,  and  to  bring  Divine  illumination  ahd  motive  into  his  soul. 
And  thus^  by  degrees,  he  would  become  trained  and  eqtiipt  for  hia  brief, 
but  stirring  and  energetio  career  \  till  at  last  he'  could  stand  forth^  like  one 
raised  up  by  heaven,  to  do  heaven's  work — ^to  maintain  heaven's  cause — ^to 
lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  formality  of  the  period — to  declare  character 
everything,  and  the  outward,  nothing — to  sweep  away,  in  a  word,  the  cor- 
ruptions and  prejudices  whicli  ages  of  hypocrisy  had  gathered  round  the 
oracles  and  the  ordinances  of  Giod.  Such  Would  be  the  character  of  his 
early  training ;  and,  for  all  this,  the  wilderness, — the  comparatively  unpeopled 
districts  of  Judea,  would  be  the  most  appropriate  scene. 

But  there  is  another  thing  here,  namely,  the  effect  which  an  opposite 
course  might  have  had  upon  the  Jews.  They  had  been  greatly  imj^sed 
by  the  circumstajioes  of  his  birth,  and  they  really  expected  great  things 
from  him.  But  to  have  lived  fiuniliarly  amongst  them  as  a  child,  ^s  a  youth, 
and  in  his  early  manhood,  would,  upon  such  a  people  as  the  Jews,  have 
probably  had  an  injurious  effect.  Waiting  and  watching  for  some  verifica- 
tion of  their  anticipations  at  his  hand,  and  finding  none,  the  collapse  would 
have  come,  and  a  feeling  of  disappointment  would  begin  to  establish  itself, 
which  would  have  operated  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  ministrations 
when  they  did  begin. 

There  was  great  wisdom  therefore,  in  his  being  secluded  for  a  time.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  take  the  world  by  surprise.  Starting  forth  with  the 
suddenness  of  an  apparidon,  himself  like  Elijah  risen'  from  the  dead,  and 
his  voice  like  an  echo  from  the  mount  of  God — "  Sinai  in  tfee  desert," — 
it  could  not  be  otherwise  but  that  the  effect  should  be  startling  as  the 
appearance  was  sudden.  The  formality  of  the  period  scarcely  had  time 
to  draw  the  mantle  of  self-complacency  aroukid  it.  The  "voice"  went 
out  like  an  electric  spark,  and  all  classes  were  thrilled  With  a  new  eniof- 
tion,  insomuch  that  "  there  went  out  to  meet  him,  Jerusalem  and  Judea, 
and  all  the  region  round  about^  ahd  were  baptized  in  Jordan,  cohfessing 
their  sins."  His  career  was  a  brief  one  indeed,  but  perhaps  it,  all  the 
better  for  that^  agreed  with^the  nature  of  his  mission  and  the  sort  of 
isolated  work  he  had  to  do.  At  all  eventis,  it  was  long  enough  for  the 
purposes  of  God,  and  for  that  which  God  had  required  at  his  hand.  It 
was  long  enough  for  the  wide  proclamation  of  the  coming  One,  and  for 
warning  the  people  of  the  aWful  responsibilities  dnd  the  practical  duties  of 
their  then  position.  It  was  long  enough  for  a>  practical  exhibition  of  that 
spirit  of  unworldllness  and  of  self-consecration  which  is  of  the  essence  of 
religion,  but  which  seemed  to  have  worn  itself  out  among  l^e  Jews  of  that 
day — a  spirit  of  unworldllness,  which  made  him  infle:dble  in  duty,  fearless 
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m  danger,  heroic  in  death, — ^which  led  him  to  the  jjalace  or  the  dungeon,  as 
occasion  might  demand,  and  which  enahled  him  to  lay  down  his  life  in  his 
3Li3ter's  cause,  just  as  he  would  perform  any  other  part  of  his  Master's  will. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  this  heroic  man.  What  is  the  improvement  ? 
John  pointed  to  Christ,  preached  about  Christ,  had  no  mission,  no  message, 
no  existence  even,  apart  &om  Him.  Our  meditation  therefore  will  lose 
its  aim  if  it  does  not  point  ia8  to  Christ  too.  This  is  the  first  thought. 
If  John  was  so  great,  what  must  Christ  be  1  Great  though  John  was,  he 
was  immeasurably  inferior ;  he  was  only  His  forerunner,  one  "  sent  before  *' 
to  call  men's  attention  to  this  "  Great  One"  who  was  coming  after  him.  If 
such  glory  belonged  to  the  herald,  what  must  belong  to  the  heralded  ?  If 
the  former  was  so  great  that  angels  were  commissioned  to  announce  his 
birth,  then  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  latter  1  if  the  morning  star  was  so 
bright  and  dazzling,  what  must  the  sun  be  ? 

A  second  thought  is  this,  that  all  persons  and  things  derive  their  import- 
ance from  Christ.  He  is  stationed  in  the  centre,  and  all  things  revolve 
round  Him,  and  all  derive  their  lustre  from  Him.  John  was  "  a  bright  and 
a  shining  light,"  but  the  light  was  Christ's,  not  his  ;  and  the  same  with  all 
the  prophets  and  apostles  of  otlier  times  ;  they  derived  their  importance  from 
their  relation  to  Him.  They  had  their  official  existence,  their  official 
^(U,  as  well  as  their  personal  graces  and  hopes,  in  connection  with  Him. 
"The  testimony  of  Christ  was  the  spirit  of  prophecy  j"  and,  separated  from 
Him,  the  prophets  and  their  prophecies  alike  were  nothing.  And  what  then 
and  Anally  must  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  be !  the  scheme  of  salvation.  All 
t/iose  great  movements  in  which  God  has  manifested  Himself  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  were,  with  a  view  to  this — the  legal  economy ;  the 
long  succession  of  judges  and  prophets ;  the  special  mission  of  John ;  the 
sufferings  and  death,  the  exaltation  and  glory  of  His  own  Son ;  the  New 
Testament  economy,  with  all  its  privileges  and  means ;  the  mission  of  the 
Spirit  to  give^  power  to  these ;  all  are  for  this — the  salvation  of  the  soul ! 
How  precious  in  the  eyes  of  God  must  that  be.  There  is  no  disproportion 
between  means  and  end  with  Him ;  and,  when  we  look  at  the  one,  we 
obtain  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  other.  What  then  shall  the  end 
of  those  be  that  obey  not  the  Gospel,  that  despise  the  Saviour,  that  neglect 
so  great  salvation.  All  the  responsibility  of  a  Gospel  position  attaches  to 
such,  whether  they  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear ;  and  to  every  one 
who  is  in  such  a  position,  the  Saviour  says,  as  He  enjoined  His  disciples  to 
say  to  those  who  rejected  their  message,  "  nevertheless  be  ye  sure  of  this, 
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Hess  and  degradation,  have  been  selected 
for  the  operations  of  these  "sisters  of 
mercy ;"  and,  in  connection  with  which, 
abundant  evidence  is  supplied  that  there 
exists,  even  in  the  most  shrivelled  and 
vitiated  natures,  some  cord  of  sensibility, 
which,  if  we  only  knew  how  to  lay  our 
finger  upon  it,  is  ready  to  vibrate  plea- 
santly to  the  touch  of  gentleness  and 
love. 

It  was  long  found  that  male  colpor- 
teurs had  very  considerable  difficulty  in 
finding  access  to  the  thoroughly  degraded 
of  the  opposite  sex,  so  as  to  carry  out 
the  object  of  their  mission  amongst  them ; 
and  it  had  occurred  to  some  zealous 
friends  of  the  cause,  that  if  female  agents 
could  be  obtained,  respectable  and  trust- 
worthy, while  socially  not  far  removed 
from  those  whom  they  sought  to  benefit, 
Uie  "Missing  Link" between  the  Society 
and  the  objects  of  their  solicitude  would 
be  supplied.  The  manner  in  which  this 
happy  idea  came  first  to  be  carried  into 
effect  is  thus  described : — 

'*  A  lady,  who  had  long  been  engaged  in 
promoting  the  circulation  of  the  Word  of 
God  in  country  districts,  walked  one  mid- 
summer afternoon,  about  two  years  since, 
with  a  friend  through  the  streets  of  St 
Giles's.  The  friend  was  a  retired  phy- 
sician, who  had  known  the  secrets  of  the 
Seven  Dials  in  the  days  of  his  early  prac- 
tice. The  lady  had  recently  become  a  re- 
sident in  London,  and  the  two  having  been 
village  neighbours,  this  was  a  kind  of  ex- 
ploratory walk  to  observe  the  condition  of 
'  the  London  poor.  Meantime,  the  question 
arose,  how  far  these  people,  in  their  count- 
less courts  and  alleys,  would  be  found  to 
be  supplied  with  the  Bible. 

^  This  inquiry  grew  into  a  determination 
to  ascertain  that  they  were  so  supplied,  and 
led  to  a  reference  to  one  of  the  active  mis- 
sionaries of  the  district.  He  was  asked  if 
he  knew  of  a  poor,  good  woman  who  would 
venture  with  a  bag  of  Bibles  into  every 
room,  as  a  paid  agent  for  the  Bible  Society, 
and  give  a  faithful  account  of  her  trust. 

*'  In  reply,  be  said  he  thought  he  hap- 
pened to  have  a  letter  in  his  pocket  from 
a  woman  who  might  be  trained  to  this  em- 
ployment— a  good,  grave  person,  of  middle 
age,  and  whom  he  had,  known  for  some 
years.  She  was.  a  resident  in  St  Giles's, 
and  her  letter  to  him,  which  was  a  remark- 
able one,  expressed  the  desire,  quite  spon- 
taneously, to  devote  three  hours  a-day  to 
the  visitation  of  these  sorrowful  children 
of  sin  whom  none  else  would  go  near.  Of 
'that  which  she  had,'  the  treasure  of 
Ime,  though  she  depended  on  it  for  her 


daily  bread,  she  was  willing  to  offer  a  por«i 
tion  to  the  Lord — without  money  aDd| 
without  price," 

The  letter  of  Marian  B  referred  to| 
above  is  remarkably  well  written,  and  id 
a  humble  Christian  spirit,  ibut  it  is  too 
long  to  be  given  here.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  it  expresses  a  deep  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  work,  and  a  willingness 
to  undertake  it,  at  whatever  cost.  Shei 
proved  a  most  prudent,  affectionate,  and! 
energetic  labourer  in  this  most  difficult 
and  trying  field ;  and  her  success,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  was  greatly  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectations.  A  brief 
outline  of  her  own  antecedents  will  not 
be  unacceptable  here. 

"The  history  of  Marian  B was  a 

singular  one.  She  earned  a  scanty  liveli- 
hood in  cutting  fire-papers,  or  moulding 
wax-flowers,  or  making  bags  for  siher- 
smiths  in  London ;  and  her  lot  had  been 
cast,  for  three- and-thirty  years,  in  some 
one  or  other  of  the  purlieus  of  the  Seven 
Dials.  A  drunken  father,  who  broke  her 
mother's  heart,  had  brought  her,  as  a  young 
girl  of  fifteen,  gradually  down,  down  from 
the  privileges  of  a  respectable  birth,  to 
dwell  in  a  low  lodging-house  of  St  Giles's. 
He  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  left  her 
and  a  sister,  of  five  years  of  age,  orphans, 
in  the  midst  of  pollution,  which  they,  as 
by  miracle,  escaped,  often  sitting  on  the 
stairs  or  door-step  all  night  to  avoid  what 
was  to  be  seen  within.  An  old  man,  who 
was  her  fellow-lodger,  kind-hearted,  though 
an  atheist,  had  taught  her  to  write  a  little, 
and  he  bade  her  never  read  the  Bible— 'it 
was  full  of  lies;  she  had  only  to  look 
round  her  in  St  Giles's,  and  she  might  see 
that  there  was  no  God  I ' 

^  She  had  picked  up  reading  and  knit- 
ting from  gazin);  in  continually  at  the 
shop-windows.  She  married  at  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Her  husband  proved  sober 
and  steady,  but  he  was  as  poor  as  herself. 
When  they  went  to  church,  she  was  with- 
out shoes  and  stockings,  and  he  had  no 
coat.  Still,  from  that  time  she  knew  the 
meaning  of  that  blessed  word—'a  home,' 
though  such  home  was  but  a  room,  changed 
ftom  time  to  time,  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. 

"Five  years  before  the  time  at  which 
the  lady  met  with  her,  she  was  passing 
through  the  streets  one  rainy  night,  when 
she  took  shelter  in  an  alley  that  led  up  to 
a  little  mission-hall  in  Dudley  Street,  and 
hearing  a  voice,  went  in  to  listen.  It  was 
almost  the  close  of  the  address ;  but  some 
verses  quoted  from  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  Hebrews  struck  on  her  car  and  touched 
her  heart.    She  knew  that  the  book  always 
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used  in  such  places  must  be  a  Bible ;  but 
her  attention  was  farther  arrested  by  an 
aonoancement  that  books  would  be  lent 
on  the  next  eTening  from  that  •place  from 
a  newly-formed  library  for  the  poor.  Groing 
early  at  the  appointed  time,  she  was  the 
first  claimant  of  the  promise.  She  had  in- 
tended to  borrow  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin/ 
bat  a  strong  impulse  came  oyer  her  which 
she  could  not  resist — it  was  as  if  she  had 
heard  it  whispered  to  her,  *  Do  not  borrow 
TJncle  Tom,  borrow  a  Bible.'  So  she  asked 
for  a  Bible. 

"*  A  Bible,  my  good  woman!'  was  the 
missionary's  reply.     *  We  did  not  mean  to 
lend  Bibles  from  this  library ;  but  wait,  I 
will  fetch  you  one.    It  is  a  token  for  good 
that  the  Book  of  God,  the  best  of  books, 
shoald  be  the  first  one  asked  for,  and  lent 
from  this  place.'     He  brought  her  the 
Bible,  and  asked  if  he  should  call  and 
read  a  chapter  with  her.    She  said  respect- 
fally,  'No,  sir,  thank  you;  we  are  very 
qniet  folk ;  my  husband  might  not  like  it. 
1  will  take  the  book  and  read  it  for  myself.* 
"The  Lord's  time  was  come.    His  mes- 
sage then  first  entered  her  house,  and  went 
straight  to  her  heart.    The  Diyine  Spirit 
applied  the  word  with  power,  and  the 
&Trow  of  conviction  was  ere  long  driven 
iiome  by  suffering  and  affliction. 

"A  twelvemonth  after  she  had  received 
the  Bible,  she  was  obliged  to  send  to  the 
missionary  who  had  lent  it  to  her,  to  re- 
qaest  a  ticket  for  the  hospital.  Then  he 
visited  her,  and  found  how  God  had  worked 
with  her  by  His  own  word,  and  had  thereby 
alone  brought  her  to  Himself. 

"Two  years  of  much  suffering  followed, 
and  during  this  period  her  husband  had 
also  been  ill ;  so  that  gradually,  one  by 
one,  the  comforts  they  had  gathered  round 
them  by  a  frugal  life  vanished  away  under 
the  gripe  of  want." 

This,  then  (although  the  labours  of 
others  are  ako  recorded),  may  be  regarded 
as  the  heroine  of  the  book.  "  She  received 
the  offer  of  employment  in  selling  Bibles, 
feeling  that  it  was  the  work  which,  of  all 
others,  she  should  delight  to  undertake." 
Another  letter  is  given,  evincing  the 
spirit  in  which  she  would  commence  her 
labours,  and  the  beneficent  results  she 
expected  from  them:  we  cannot  resist 
giving  the  concluding  paragraph. 

"Indeedj  sir,  I  feel  I  cannot  write  what 
I  foresee,  or  tell  you  how  my  heart  warms 
as  I  write  it.  It  appears  that  God  is  gra- 
ciously marking  out  a  path  for  me  in 
which  alone  I  am  fit  to  labour.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  customs  and  manners  of 
the  rich ;  I  could  not  undertake  the  most 
menial  service  in  a  gentleman's  house; 


but  I  can  talk  to  the  poor  outcasts  among 
whom  I  dwell;  my  deepest  sympathy  is 
secured  to  them  by  the  sad  history  of  my 
own  early  days.  I  mav  help  the  poor  un- 
tended  wife  and  mother.  I  may  send 
young  children  to  school.  I  may  have  a 
word  in  season  for  the  drunken  and  even 
the  infidel  husband.  It  will  be  a  privilege 
for  me  to  obtain  admission  to  those  mise- 
rable homes,  and  on  what  an  errand !  with 
the  Word  of  God  I  To  its  Author  I  look 
to  direct  me  to  turn  all  my  opportunities 
to  His  glory  I  I  cast  myself  upon  His  al- 
mighty power  to  aid  me,  and  I  will  fear  no 
evil.  Accept  mv  thanks  for  this  fresh 
proof  of  your  kinaness,  and  I  beg  to  be  re- 
membered in  your  prayers. — Your  deeply- 
obliged  servant,  Marian." 

This  devoted  and  excellent  woman  com- 
menced her  operations,  by  her  own  choice, 
in  some  of  those  miserable  streets  and 
afleys  bordering  on  St  Giles.  "  In  this 
district  you  may  enter  long  passages, 
and  perceive  numbers  of  rooms  on  either 
side,  then,  at  the  end,  ascend  a  flight  of 
stairs  into  another  long  passage,  with 
rooms  on  ^ther  side — a  forest  of  rooms 
— ^then  cross  a  kind  of  bridge  over  a 
small  yard,  and  find,  still  finisher  on, 
more  galleries  and  passages,  as  if  there 
had  b^n  once  a  garden  to  the  first  house, 
and  these  had  been  built  out  into  it.  So 
little  light  and  air  can  penetrate  into 
these  rookeries,  that  the  people  may  well 
prefer  sitting  out  on  the  kerb-stone,  with 
their  feet  in  the  gutter."  The  descrip- 
tions, indeed,  of  some  of  the  places  where 
she  plied  her  labours,  are  absblutelv  har- 
rowing. After  describing  some  of  these 
filthy,  dark,  and  over-crowded  recep- 
tacles of  human  beings,  as  they  appear 
by  day,  it  is  added,  "They  are  worse  by 
night.  A  policeman  very  recently,  after 
due  warning  to  the  landlord  of  one  such 
place  (who  persisted  that  only  himself, 
his  wife,  and  his  son  slept  in  his  house), 
broke  in  the  door  at  two  in  the  morning, 
and  found  sixteen  persons  in  heaps  upon 
the  floor,  of  all  ages,  and  in  their  midst 
a  woman  with  her  new-born  babe  of 
scarce  an  hour  old." 

Although  she  sometimes  met  with 
rudeness,  it  must  be  stated,  to  the  crecK* 
of  the  miserable  dwellers  in  these  dens, 
that  she  almost  invariably  received  rer 
spectful  treatment.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  calm  courage  and  Christian  tact  of 
Marian,  we  extract  for  our  readers  the 
following  "  scene :" — 

" » Do  not  go  up  that  stair,'  said  a  city 
missionary,  who  met  her  on  her  way  Iq. 
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god's  compensation  fob  the  loss  of  good  men. 


Church  Lane.  *The  woman  who  lives 
there  is  not  a  woman — she  is  a  fiend.  It 
takes  four  men  to  carry  her  home  when 
she  is  drunk.' 

** '  It  is  to  such  as  her  I  go,*  said  the 
quiet  visitor,  and  passed  on. 

"When  she  arrived  at  the  stair-head, 
she  heard  the  voice  of  a  fury,  and,  tapping 
at  the  door,  immediately  entered.  The 
fierce  woman,  a  drover's  wife,  standing  six 
feet  high,  was  accustomed  to  keep  her 
neighbours  at  a  distance,  and  stared  in 
amazement  at  Marian.  A  boy  of  nine 
years  old  stood  in  the  corner  naked :  his 
mother  had  just  been  beating  him,  after 
cutting  his  poor  old  trousers  to  ribbons,  in 
search  of  a  sixpence  whidi  she  said  he  had 
stolen,  having  received  it  for  sweeping  a 
crossing. 

*^'Do  not  beat  him  any  more,'  said 
Marian.  *I  daresay  he  will  remember 
this.  But  what  will  you  do  with  his 
trousers  ?  He  cannot  put  them  on  again.' 
And,  turning  to  the  child,  she  added,  *  A 
lady  gave  me  a  pair  of  trousers  this  morn- 
ing; but  they  were  for  a  good  boy,  if  I 
found  him.  Could  you  promise  never  to 
keep  back  the  money  any  more  from  your 
mother  if  I  brought  them  to  you  9* 

"  The  offer  was  so  timely,  and  the  voice 
of  kindness  so  unusual  in  that  apartment, 
that  it  melted  the  child,  and  even  touched 
the  mothor*  An  influence  began  from  that 
day  alike  over  mother  and  children.  This 
woman  had  been  veir  violent  to  Marian 
in  the  first  weeks  of  her  new  vocation, 
threatening  *to  ti-ample  her  to  pieces  if  she 
came  canting  into  her  court.' 

"  She  now,  however,  began  to  subscribe 
for  a  Bible,  to  dress  herself  decently,  and, 
with  her  two  children,  to  be  found  in  the 
gallery  of  the  church  of  Old  St  Giles's — 
the  church  in  which  she  was  married,  but 
had  never  since  set  foot.  Her  good  fHend 
watched  her  unseen,  in  the  shadow  of  one 
of  the  pillars,  and  scarcely  recognised,  in 


the  tidy  matron,  the  ferocious  virago.  She 
did  not  tell  her  she  had  seen  her ;  but  the 
next  morning,  when  paying  her  subscrip- 
tion, the  woman  said  of  her  own  accord, 
'  that  she  felt  so  much  more  comfortable 
tha9  when  she  had  been  to  the  gin-shop, 
that  she  should  certainly  go  to  church 
again.'  She  became  one  of  the  'Bible- 
woman's  '  protectors  in  the  notorious 
Church  Lane." 

The  labours  of  Marian  are  not  confined 
to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  By 
the  influence  she  acquires  over  the  objects 
of  her  solicitude,  she  is  enabled  to  intro- 
duce many  domestic  improvements  among 
them,  and  weans  not  a  few  of  them  from 
their  filthy  and  irregular  habits,  by  lead- 
ing them  and  helping  them  to  taste  of 
the  luxuries  of  cleanliness  and  sobriety. 
Her  "  Tea-party  in  St  Giles  "  is  a  scene 
of  peculiar  interest,  showing  how  already 
some  of  the  most  degraded  were  begin- 
ning to  struggle  up  to  the  light,  and  to 
feel  the  promptings  towards  a  healthier 
and  better  life.  Equally  interesting, 
and  for  similar  reasons,  are  some  of  the 
chapters  which  follow,  narrating  as  they 
do  the  progress  in  domestic  improvement 
in  various  important  respects. 

We  feel,  however,  that  the  interest  of 
the  subject  is  tempting  us  to  carry  this 
article  to  an  undue  length.     We  reccm- 
mend  the  book  to  our  readers  themselves, 
feeling  perfectly  assured  that  it  will  mere 
than  reward  the  trouble  of  perusal ;  that 
it  will  rouse  their  moral  sensibilities, 
and  engage  their  Christian  sympathy  on 
behalf  of  the  good  work  which  it  records, 
and  will  lead  them  to  inquire  whether ' 
or  not  they  are  doing  all  in  their  power ' 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  the  out- ' 
cast  at  their  own  doors. 


GOD'S  COMPENSATION  FOR  THE  LOSS  OF  GOOD  MEN. 


"  God  gives  us  love ;  something  to  love 
He  lends  us."  When  the  loan  is  re- 
sumed, the  gift  is  left,  for  "  the  gifts  of 
God  are  without  repentance."  For  a 
while  there  is  a  stupor  of  the  affections, 
and  the  soul  lives  wearily,  as  through  a 
dark  dream  of  sorrow  ;  but,  "  when  we 
awake,  "^e  are  still  with  God."  The  soul 
has  been  chastened,  but  purified  ;  tried 
by  loss,  but  made  more  capable  of  gain. 
There  are  instances  not  a  few  of  living 
men  whose  happy  and  consecrated  days 
are  in  a  large  degree  the  fruit  of  loss  and 


sorrow.  God  thus  gives  us  "  the  trea' 
sures  of  darkness,  and  hidden  riches  ol 
secret  places."  He  ripens  the  "  fruiti 
of  righteousness"  on  fields  that  have 
been  ploughed  by  **  grievous  afflictions.* 
We  are  not  rightly  **  exercised  "  by  oui 
trials,  if  they  do  not  make  us  mori 
trustful,  loving,  and  true,  and  thus  mon 
fit  to  meet  again  our  glorified  frienda 
from  'whom  we  have  been  separated 
now.  Perhaps,  they  "  departed  fronj 
us  for  a  season,  that  we  should  thus  rej 
ceive  them  for  ever."     *'  They  will  no! 
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leturn  to  ua,  *'  but  if,  by  the  parting, 
W8  are  prepared  for  "  going  to  them," 
all  will  be  well. 

But  we  wish  to  speak  at  present,  not 
so  much  of  the  private  and  common 
experience  of  Christians  under  affliction, 
as  of  the  compensations  that  are  supplied 
in  God's  providence  when  labours  of  the 
greatest  efficiency  are  ended,  when  we 
are  called  to  mourn  the  close  of  a  dis- 
tinguished life.  Perhaps  no  reflection  is 
more  common  on  such  occasions  than 
this :  ^^  God  is  manifesting  His  sove- 
reignty and  His  all-sufficiency ;  He  is 
following  the  counsel  of  His  own  will, 
and  nsng  His  Divine  freedom  in  remov- 
ing from  the  field  any  servant  whom  He 
may  call,  without  regard  to  the  views 
and  wishes  of  those  who  remain.  He  is 
showing  how  little  He  is  dependent  on 
instnunents— how  He  can  lay  the  best 
of  them  aside  and  yet  carry  on  His 
caose."  No  doubt  there  is  much  truth 
in  this  form  of  reflection — ^much  pro- 
priety in  this  mood  of  thought.  On  the 
first  crash  of  such  a  dispensation  the 
deront  soul  instinctively  submits  and 
adores,  and  in  the  ^^  stillness  "  that  suc- 
ceeds, "  knows  that  He  is  God."  But 
the  stillness  of  submission  may  soon 
become  only  apathy  in  disguise.  The 
lowliness  of  adoration  may  soon  be  the 
mere  recumbency  of  inglorious  sloth. 
We  may  attribute  more  to  God  than  He 
will  take  at  our  hands ;  and  be  ourselves 
ceasing  from  watchfulness,  and  receding 
from  duty,  while  we  are  singing  hymns 
to  the  glory  of  His  providence,  and  pro- 
fessing entire  conformity  to  His  will. 

True,  Grod  can  do  without  instruments, 
but  does  He  ?  Now  and  again  He  lays 
aside  a  polished,  perfected  instrument; 
or  rather,  perhaps,  just  because  it  is  now 
perfected,  He  tekes  it  for  the  uses  of 
some  higher  work  in  His  kingdom  above 
-^t  any  rate,  He  lays  it  aside  here; 
bat  does  not  He  immediately  lift  an- 
other, or  perhaps  many  others,  instead 
of  the  one  disused?  Without  instru- 
ments! What  is  the  universe  but  a 
grand  instrument  of  God — ^a  harp  always 
resounding  to  His  praise,  as  His  in- 
visible fingers  play  on  its  ten  thousand 
strings.  There  is  not  an  object  of  sight, 
there  is  not  a  wandering  sound,  nor  a 
floating  fragrance,  nor  a  hidden  root, 
nor  a  whispering  leaf,  nor  a  blooming 
flower  in  all  the  world  that  is  not  an 
instrument  of  Grod.  And  laws  of  matter, 
and  lives  of   plants,  and  instincts  of 


animals,  and  thoughts  of  men — all  are 
His  servants.  Ajid  the  economy  of 
grace — ^is  it  not  an  economy  of  visible 
worship,  of  successive  dispensations,  of 
angelic  ministry,  of  human  toils,  and, 
above  all,  of  Divine  travail  and  suffer- 
ing? The  ev^lasting  Worker  Himsdf 
steps  out  on  the  darkened  theatre  of 
events  in  the  very  crisis  and  pause  of 
time,  and  says,  ^'  Lo,  I  come ;  in  the 
volume  of  the  Book  it  is  written  of  Me,. 
I  delight  to  do  Thy  will."  Then,  follow- 
ing in  His  footsteps,  we  see  the  long 
succession  of  the  faithful — apostles, 
martyrs,  preachers,  saints — each  work- 
ing the  work  of  God  while  to  him  it  is  . 
day,  and  when  the  night  cometh  leaving 
his  work  to  another.  In  this  text  we 
see  a  distinguished  labourer  leaving  the 
field,  but  we  see  another  taking  his 
place — a,  warrior  putting  off  the  harness, 
but  another  putting  it  on — Elijah  half 
way  to  heaven,  but  Elisha  stronser  than 
ever  on  the  earth.  We  are  blinded  with 
gazing  upwards  on  the  departing  glory, 
so  that  we  see  not,  as  yet,  beside  us  the 
rising  strength ;  but  we  have  here  in- 
auguration as  well  as  apotheosis — ^glory 
in  the  bud  as  well  as  glory  in  the  flower ; 
and  when  the  chariot  of  Elijah  has  passed 
through  the  gates  of  heaven,  his  mantle 
will  be  on  Elisha's  shoulder,  and  a 
double  i)ortion  of  his  spirit  working  in 
Elisha^s  heart.  And  but  for  Elijah^s 
going  we  could  not  have  had  so  full  a 
manifestation  of  the  capabilities  of  his 
successor.  Th^e  was  room  enough  for 
both,  and  lovingly  they  would  have 
gone  on  together,  but  the  younger 
would  not  have  ^^  stirred  up  "  the  gift 
that  was  in  him,  nor  taken  unto  himself 
the  whole  armour  of  God.  The  solemn 
occasion  elicited  the  sleeping  strength. 
The  hour  brought  the  man.  So  it  is  in 
other  departments  of  human  life,  and 
God  will  take  care  that  it  shall  be  so 
when  there  is  need  in  His  Church. 
When  the  mother  is  laid  in  the  dust, 
and  tears  are  on  young  cheeks,  you  see 
a  look  of  womanly  care  and  love  on  the 
face  of  the  eldest  daughter,  which  was 
never  there  before.  When  the  general 
is  struck  down  in  the  battle,  the  second 
in  command  passes  from  the  sphere  of 
obsdience  into  that  of  direction  with  a 
strength  and  calmness  which  are  sur- 
prising to  none  more  than  to  himself. 
And  when  a  worker  in  the  fields  of 
grace,  who  has  worked  so  well  that  other 
labourers  have  often  paused  at  their  task 
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to  gaze  in  wonder  at  his  achieyements, 
is  called  by  the  Master  to  "  enter  into 
his  rest,''  one  and  another  among  those 
remaining  are  seized  with  new  sense  of 
responsibility,  and,  casting  aside  fear 
and  feebleness,  say,  "  We,  too,  can  do 
all  things  through  Christ  Which  streng- 
theneth  us."  So  may  it  be  in  our  time ! 
Crod  grant  us  this  gracious  compensation 
for  our  much  loss  1  And  have  we  not 
good  reason  to  hope  that  He  will  ? 

It  is  said  with  emphasis  in  the  text, 
"  and  Elisha  saw  it."  Was  anything 
depending  on  the  sight?  Yes,  every- 
thing. If  his  eye  had  been  clouded 
then,  the  last  request  of  his  prophet 
father  would  have  oeen  unfulfilled,  and 
he  would  have  gone  halting  throi^^h  life 
a  feebler  man.  The  vision  he  kad  of  the 
servant's  departure  was  the  appointed 
symbol  and  pledge  of  the  Master's  con- 
tinuance. May  it  not  be  said  of  us,  also, 
that  "  we  see  it?"  When  "  a  prince 
and  a  great  man  falleth  in  Israel"  we 
are  deeply  sensible  of  the  loss;  we 
mourn  over  so  much  departed  worth, 
we  feel  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  re- 
tirement, and,  conscious  of  our  personal 
insufficiencies,  we  pray  for  a  double 
portion  of  the  spirit  of  our  glorified 
friend.  May  w«  not  venture  humbly 
to  regard  such  feelings  as  "  tokens 
for  good "  and  "  beginnings  of  new 
strength  ?  "  And  if  any  in  despondency 
should  say,  "  Where  is  the  Lord  €rod 
of  Elijah  ?  "  may  we  not  answer,  "  He 
is  here,  speaking  in  the  prayers  of  sur- 
vivors, working  their  sorrows  to  an 
aftercourse  of  joy,  and  girding  them 
with  secret  strength  for  the  toils  and 
conflicts  of  the  coming  days  ?  " 


None  among  them  will  be  exactly  lik< 
the  venerated  dead,  nor  is  it  necessai] 
that  they  should  be.  That  wonder- 
working  Being  who  makes  not  any  tw( 
blades  of  grass  in  the  field,  nor  any  tw( 
leaves  in  me  forest,  exactly  alike,  neva 
mechanically  repeats  a  human  life 
Every  plant  of  ^^  His  right  hand's  plant- 
ing" has  liberty  to  grow.  From  tb( 
affluence  of  His  resources  He  works  new 
wonders  in  every  age.  In  the  womb  oi 
the  future  there  lie  types  of  charactei 
and  forms  of  strength  probably  altogethei 
different  from  any  which  have  as  yet 
had  the  embodiment  of  life.  Let  not 
any,  then,  among  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets mimic  the  thunder  of  Elijah,  nor 
attempt  to  speak  to  the  priests  of  Baal 
with  his  taimting  voice  of  scorn,  nor 
gird  up  their  loins  for  a  race  with 
Ahab's  chariot  from  Carmel  to  Jezreel. 
Let  each  speak  in  his  own  voice,  use  Ms 
own  gifts,  and,  in  the  strength  of  grace, 
achieve  and  realise  the  Divine  possiWties 
of  his  own  life,  and  then  we  shall  have 
ample  and  blessed  compensation  for  what 
we  have  lost — compensation  in  which 
none  will  rejoice  on  earth  half  so  much 
as  they  who  have  just  been  parted  horn 
us,  and  carried  up  into  heaven.  They 
bend  from  their  seats  to  watch  the 
effects  of  their  removal.  Angel-like 
now,  they  "  desire  to  look  into  these 
things;"  and  even  their  perfect  joy 
will  receive  new  thrills  of  rapture  as 
they  see  multitudes  pressing  forward  to 
seize  the  falling  standards,  and  to  occupy 
and  enlarge  Sie  fields  of  glorious  toil 
and  strife  where  they  fought  and  fell.— 
Bev.  A.  Raleigh  on  the  death  of  Bev. 
J,  A,  James, 


THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  WILSON. 


We  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  powerful  sermon  preached  by 
Dr  W.  L.  Alexander  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  this  much  esteemed  gentle- 
man. It  was  a  becoming  tribute  to  his 
memory  and  character;  and  the  whole 
sermon  is  eminently  worthy  of  attention 
and  careful  perusal.  We  must  limit  our- 
selves at  present  to  two  extracts : — 

HIS  CONVERSION. 

"  It  pleased  God,  whose  *  judgments 
are  a  great  deep,'  to  make  use  of  afflic- 
tion as  the  means  of  awakening  the 


mind  of  Dr  Wilson  to  the  consideration 
of  the  thin^  that  concerned  his  eternal 
state.  Ga&ed  to  undergo  a  painful 
operation,  and  one  which  his  medical 
knowledge  told  him  was  attended  with 
imminent  risk  of  life,  he  suddenly  felt 
himself  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
question  of  his  relation  to  God,  into 
whose  immediate  presence  he  might,  ere 
many  hours  had  passed,  be  summoned 
to  *'  give  accoimt  of  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body.'  His  first  earnest  look  into 
himself,  and  his  state  as  before  God, 
was  painful  in  the  extreme.    All  ap- 
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peared  to  him  dork  and  unpropitious. 
He  felt  that  he  was  not  at  peace  with 
God.    Neglected  instructions,  forgotten 
warnings,  despised  opportunities,  con- 
Tictions  and  impressions  lightly  super- 
seded, crowded  on  his  mind.    He  saw 
nothing  before  him,  should  he  now  be 
called  to   the    judgment-seat   of    the 
Omniscient,  but  the  righteous  condem- 
nation of  a  forgotten  and  offended  God. 
His  mental  conflict  became  almost  over- 
whelmmg;  but  he  manfully  strove  to 
realise  li^  state — ^to  estimate  his  true 
positiim,  cost   what  it  might.      With 
deep  earnestness,  as  of  a  man  whose  all 
was  at  stake,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
Word  of  God ;  and  from  the  time  that 
conviction  first  laid  hold  of  his  mind,  he 
hardly  remitted  his  study  of  it  until  the 
moment  when  he  had  to  submit  himself 
to  the  surgeon's  hands.     Happily,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  there  was  one 
near  him  at  that  crisis  of  his  history, 
w\io,  though  young  in  years,  was  able  to 
deal  ekilf oily  with  his  spiritual  malady. 
A  Btadent  of  divinity  (now  the  Rev. 
I>r  Cairns  of    Berwick),    with  whom, 
shortly  before,  he  had  become  acquainted, 
Jearoing  his  state,  felt  impelled  to  de- 
vote himself  to  his  service,  and  became, 
for  a  season,  his  almost  constant  com- 
panion.   He  read  the  Scriptures  to  him 
as  he  lay  on  his  couch,  talked  to  him  of 
the  love   of   Grod,   and  the  Saviour's 
willingness  and  power  to  save,  prayed 
with  him,  soothed  and  cheered  nim  in 
moments  of  depression  and  suffering, 
and  in  every  possible  way  rendered  him 
the  kindest  offices  of  a  warm-hearted, 
self-denying  friendship.    The  gentle  and 
kindly  spirit  of  the  sufferer  expanded 
under  the  genial  influences  of  such  treat- 
ment.  As  health  and  strength  returned, 
bis  nund  opened  gradually  to  the  full 
power  of  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  a  bond  of  profound  and  undying 
intimacy  was  knit  between  him  and  his 
kind  instructor,  which  the  intercourse 
of  after  years  might  prove,  but  could 
hardly  strengthen.     In  due  time,   he 
came  forth  from  his  chamber,  maimed, 
indeed,  for  life,  and  vnth  his  health 
irreparably  broken,  but  having  found 
that  for  which  a  man  may  well  part 
with  all  that  he  hath,  and  the  loss  of 
which  a  world  could  not  compensate.'* 

THE  CLOSING  SCENE. 

"  His  last  da3rB  were  days  of  great 
hodily  prostration,  and  the  nature  of  his 


illness  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
hold  much  intercourse  by  speech  with 
those  around  him.  He  was  able,  how- 
ever, to  give  constant  indication  of  the 
entire  serenity  with  which  he  awaited 
the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and  to 
express  confidently  and  unhesitatingly 
the  peace  with  which  he  rested  *  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  and  kind  Redeemer.' 
His  endeared  friend  Dr  Cairns  had 
arrived  just  in  time  to  see  him  ere  death 
had  overmastered  his  powers  of  utter- 
ance, and  in  answer  to  his  question, 
*"  Is  all  peace?'  he  replied  firmly,  and 
with  a  sweet  smile  on  his  lips,  ^  Yes.' 
As  the  evening  wore  on  a  toucning  scene 
occurred.  His  venerable  mother,  whom 
he  loved  with  all  the  tenderness  of  his 
affectionate  heart,  knowing  that  his  end 
was  drawing  nigh,  entered  the  room, 
and  imposing  upon  herself  a  strong  con- 
straint, lest  she  should  in  any  way 
agitate  his  departing  spirit,  took  her 
farewell  of  him  by  simply  kissing  his 
hand.  He  recognized  the  loving  touch 
— what  true  son  does  not  recognize  a 
mother's  kiss  ? — and  unable  to  speak  so 
as  to  be  heard  by  her,  he  raised  his  hand 
and  pointed  upwards,  as  if  to  say,  '  Fare- 
well for  the  present ;  we  meet  again  in 
yonder  phice,  where  there  is  no  more 
death,  and  where  parting  is  unknown.' 
Having  repeatedly  exprrased  a  wish,  in 
the  course  of  the  evemng,  to  have  ^  the 
room  darkened,  and  to  get  to  rest,'  this 
was  at  length  done,  and  he  was  left 
alone  with  a  beloved  sister,  his  constant 
and  endeared  companion  for  numy  years. 
To  her,  after  some  words  of  thanks  for 
some  kind  office  she  had  done,  he  said, 
'  I've  been  an  unworthy  servant  of  a 
worUiy  and  gracious  Master.'  More  he 
tried  to  say,  but  only  one  word  could  be 
distinguished — '  sin.'  Was  this  word 
part  of  a  confession,  or  part  of  a  thanks- 
giving ?  Perhaps  it  was  ooth— the  utter- 
ance of  one  who  in  humble  penitence 
acknowledged  his  transgressions,  but 
who  at  the  same  time  could  thank  Him 
^  who  pardoneth  iniquity '  that  his  trans- 
gression had  been  covered.  As  his  end 
drew  near,  his  friends  again  surrounded 
his  couch.  The  last  sounds  that  fell 
upon  his  ear  were  those  of  prayer  offered 
up  by  Dr  Cairns.  And  so  ne  went  away 
from  the  prayers  of  earth  to  the  songs 
of  heaven;  and  whilst  they  that  had 
accompanied  him  to  the  river's  brink 
knelt  in  solemn  supplication  beside  his 
lifeless  remains,  his  happy  spirit  had 
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passed  ovet  to  the  further  side,  and  the 
darion  peal  from  the  battlements  of 
heaven  had  proclaimed  that  the  crown 


was  wcm,  and  that  another  of  Adam's 
race  had  gotten  the  victory  through  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb  L" 


NOTES  ON  THE  TREASURER'S  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

and  separately  for  the  last  six,  and  then 
we  took  the -position  or  propOTtion  each 
presbytery  bore  in  both  aggregates. 
Only  two  presbyteries  seem  to  have  hit 
upon  this  average  step  of  progression ; 
one  the  proportion  of  68  in  each  six 
years,  and  one  the  proportion  of  30  in 
each.  Fifteen  presbyteries  have  lagged 
behind,  and  nine  have  advanced  be^ 
fore  it. 

Within  each  of  these  two  classes  there  is 
of  course  considerable  diversity.  Among 
the  fifteen  whose  second  proportion  is 
below  their  first,  there  are  several  who 
have  kept  up  their  former  amounts,  and 
perhaps  increased  them,  who  have  yet 
not  kept  their  position  in  the  general 
advance.  Some  have  nearly  done  so; 
but  others  have  fallen  short  more  notice- 
ably ;  one  from  a  60th  to  a  70th  place  ; 
one  from  a  44th  to  a  71st;  one  from 
a  23d  to  a  31st ;  one  from  a  64th  io  a 
77th ;  and  one  from  nearly  a  6tli  to 
nearly  a  6th. 

Among  the  nine  who  have  not  merely 
kept  up  but  gone  before  their  first  pro- 
portion, there  is  a  hke  diversity;  one 
has  passed  from  the  25th  to  the  2Sd 
position ;  one  from  the  78th  to  the 
60th  ;  one  from  the  37th  to  the  26th; 
one  from  the  183d  to  the  170th;  and 
one  from  about  a  6th  to  about  a  4tii. 

Such  figures  are  necessarily  vague  in 
themselves ;  and,  besides,  want  the  dis- 
tinction and  interest  given  by  names, 
in  such  comparisons.  Names,  however, 
are  invidious,  and  often  mar  the  true 
object  of  the  comparison,  by  creating 
offence  or  a  sense  of  injustice,  where  only 
an  innocent  curiosity  is  acting,  or  per- 
haps a  higher  strmtdus  intended.  But 
vague  though  they  be,  the  comparison 
should  not  be  altogether  uninteresting 
to  those  who  wish  to  maintain  th&i 
ranks  under  the  general  banner.  Regi- 
ments sensitive  to  tHeir  own  honour  as 
well  as  their  Master's  cause,  like  well  to 
feel  that  they  continue  to  hold  their 
position  in  the  general  advance,  so  as  to 
reap  their  share  of  the  glory  in  the 
general  result.  In  the  annual  meetings 
of  our  church  we  are  accustomed,  and 


When  at  the  sea  side  last  season,  we 
took  one  or  two  of  its  leisure  hours  to 
dig  a  little  among  these  States  and  bring 
up  comparisons  we  had  formerly  begun, 
out  of  them.  In  one  sense  it  was  a  dry 
job ;  and  very  few  of  our  readers  would 
possibly  care  about  following  the  ex- 
ample, or  even  hearing  much  about 
its  results;  still,  some  of  our  stray 
financiers  might  find  it  both  curious  and 
suggestive.  And  in  passing  let  us  say, 
that  they  would  find  the  field  of  search 
narrowed  to  their  figures  by  getting  the 
Treasurer's  States  for  the  last  fourteen 
years  bound  into  one  volume,  and  the 
Secretary's  Keports  into  another. 

Nay,  on  this  same  point  of  records 
few  things  to  our  mind  are  more  in- 
structive, or  at  times  seemingly  more 
needed  than  an  occasional  reference  to 
the  past  volumes  of  our  Missionary 
Record,  These  volumes  contain  not 
merely  records  of  business  transactions, 
creditable  to  our  officials,  but  many 
truly  valuable  articles,  useful  for  infor- 
mation, and  useful  too,  for  stimulus.  I 
know  no  series  of  practical  papers  which 
our  young  people,  as  they  successively 
come  into  the  ranks,  could  turn  back 
upon  and  read  with  greater  pleasure  and 
profit  than  the  opening  papers  that  have 
appeared  in  each  successive  Monthly 
Record  from  the  first.  A  late  eminent 
divine  considered  these  articles  among 
liie  finest  things  in  our  serial  literature. 
From  the  outer-world  of  action  and 
finance,  time  after  time  have  they  taken 
us  to  the  inner  temple  of  personal  motive, 
to  purify  our  spirits-  there,  and  send  us 
bacK  to  exertion  and  sacrifice,  with  a 
more  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  higher  interests  of  man. 

But  we  forget  our  figures.  Well ;  one 
thing  we  noticed  in  these  progressive 
lists,  that  our  general  contnbutions  to 
Missions  had  risen  from  L.  10,952  in 
1847,  to  L,16,401  in  1859.  Now  here 
how  stand  the  different  presbyteries  in 
this  general  advance  of  L.5549.  To 
ascertain  this  so  far,  we  took  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  the  presbytery  contributions 
over  the  church  for  the  first  six  years, 
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Tery  rightly,  to  hail  the  aggregate  pro- 
greas  and  sing  of  its  hliss  to  the  cause 
of  the  Redeemer ;  but  where,  amid  all 
^n&,  do  toe  stand  in  the  general  achieve- 
ment, should  be  the  next  inquiry  of  each 
presl^rtery.  Is  our  position  maintained 
said  forward  ;  and  are  we  entitled  to  feel 
an  honest  triumph  in  our  share  in  the 
struggle  and  the  result?  Each  pres- 
byt^  might  do  worse  than  now  and 
agsdn  test  its  own  position  in  this,  as 
in  otiker  points  of  order  and  imjMX)ve- 
meot 

Of  course,  many  reasons  may  exist  for 
(»riginai  differences  among  presbyteries 
as  well  as  for  continued  and  new  ones, 
which  a  cursory  report  like  this  cannot 
embody,  nor  a  single  investigator  know, 
and  therefore  the  presbyteries  are  thrown 
badL  npon  themselves  to  ascertain  and 
considar  these.  Each  presbytery  can 
only  truly  test  itself  with  its  sister  pres- 
byteries, by  looking  to  the  condition  of 
VtB  own  constituent  congregations. 

Here,  then,  is  the  inner  field  for  in- 
quiry. True,  we  have,  in  our  manipula- 
tions, tomed  our  eye  to  the  different 
cougregaHonB  within  this  presbytery  and 
witBn  that,  here  and  there,  and  noted 
the  asme  inequalities  of  contribution 
among  them.  There  you  will  see  some 
stationary — some  retrogressive,  and  some 
here  and  there  positive  blanks  for  many 
a  day;  while  others  are  breasting  it 
with  the  best,  and  year  by  year  surpass- 
ing themselves.  But  all  these  differences, 
whether  between  presbyteries  or  within 
them,  lead  equally  to  the  same  lesson — 
the  importance  of  presbyterial  supervi- 
sion and  interest.  If  presbytery  be  worth 
the  name,  it  will,  in  a  region  Uke  this, 
take  cognizance  of  the  condition  of  the 
respective  congregations  forming  itself, 
IS  over  the  members  of  its  own  body. 
As  we  say,  it  would  never  do  for  a 
public  paper  like  this  to  gibbet  special 
congregations  and  deal  in  individual 
contrasts,  even  though  it  knew  the  ex- 
tent and  its  reasons;  but  to  the  pres- 
bytery it  certainly  does  belong  to  make 
that  tender  and  faithful  inquisition  which 
may  become  a  true  blessing  at  once  to 
the  congregation  and  the  church,  show- 
ing thereby  its  knowledge  of  those  who 
are  dutiftd,  and  its  tenderness  towards 
those  who  need  to  be  encouraged. 

Now  this,  we  always  apprehend,  it  can 
best  do  by  treating  missions  as  a  part 
only  of  the  general  machinery  of  every 
congregation,  and  requiring  from  each 


of  them  a  regular  return  of  their  statis- 
tics of  general  finance  and  membership. 
These  certainly  are  given  to  the  Synod, 
and  now  in  duplicate  to  the  presbytery, 
and  from  the  Synodical  returns  we  have 
such  pains-takmg  and  excellent  digests 
as  grace  the  appendix  of  our  last  Syno- 
dical Report,  where  both  presbyterial 
and  individual  averages  are  given,  and 
the  differences  in  these  somewhat  strik- 
ingly brought  out,  from  10s.  lid.  to 
L.2,  15s.  8d.  But  where,  meanwhile,  is 
any  digest  of  the  presbyterial  duphcates, 
and  where  the  presbytery's  circulation 
and  supervision  ?  If,  in  the  mass  of  the 
treasurer's  annual  accounts,  the  exact 
position  of  congregations  is  lost  and  for- 
gotten, still  less  is  the  still  more  limited 
publication  of  an  official  or  Synodical 
report  likely  to  create  any  great  popular 
impression.  It  is  essentially  in  the  vigi- 
lant, patient,  and  all-ramifying  machin- 
ery of  presbytery,  that  our  church  can 
manifest  its  scriptural  constitution,  and 
rest  its  hopes  of  further  purity  and  use- 
fulness. By  this,  and  this  alone,  can  we 
temper  the. independency  of  Congrega- 
tionalism with  the  authority  of  Episco- 
pacy, gather  and  blend  the  mutual  bene- 
fits of  both,  and  as  manifestly  avoid  the 
respective  weaknesses  of  each. 

We  are  not  here,  however,  to  be  deal- 
ing in  any  reflections,  or  many  sugges- 
tions. We  merely  wish  to  realise  to 
ourselves,  and  exalt  to  others,  the  mighty 
power  and  responsibility  of  presbyteries  in 
matters  of  financ3  as  weU  as  of  doctrine. 
We  may  make  our  machinery  as  elaborate 
and  ornamental  as  we  like ;  but,  when 
we  hear  of  this  congregational  scheme, 
or  of  that  Synodical  one,  our  mind  always 
recurs  to  the  presbyterial  atmosphere,  as 
at  once  the  medium  of  the  one  and  the 
supervision  of  the  other. 

Standing  between  them  both — ^between 
the  comprehensive  direction  of  the  Synod 
and  the  practical  activity  of  the  congre- 
gation— ^it  is  peculiarly  the  right  of  the 
presbytery  to  receive  regular  returns 
from  the  congregations  under  their  spe- 
cial charge,  to  compare  and  ponder  these, 
and  perhaps  at  times  to  suggest,  or  even 
visit.  As  a  specimen  of  a  step  in  this 
direction,  we  happen  to  have  before  us 
a  tabular  view,  printed  by  one  presby- 
tery, of  its  returns,  for  circulation  through 
the  bounds.  Such  a  circulation  must, 
we  should  think,  be  generally  useful ; 
and  the  occasional  visit  or  inquiry  also 
needed,  but  antecedent,  in  out  view,  to 
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either  axe  the  necessity  and  benefit  upon 
congregations  of  having  things  in  regular 
trim  to  make  the  reports,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  this  coming  cognisance  by  the 
Eresbytery,  astentEng  to  nip  many  a 
Ltent  mischief  in  the  bud ;  and,  better 
still,  to  keep  forward  careers  of  progress 
and  improvement  already  begun. 

But  m  the  constitution  we  are  again 
forgetting  the  figures  of  the  Church — 
and  yet  not  so ;  for,  through  the  consti- 
tution we  most  permanently  draw  out 
the  figures,  and  through  the  figures  pay 
back  due  tribute  to  the  constitution. 
And  what,  in  these  remarks,  applies  to 
the  presbytery,  applies  as  wdl  to  the 
congregation.  For  in  these,  first,  and 
chiefly,  arise  the  rills  that  feed  the  stream ; 
and  the  first  benefit,  therefore,  of  the 
Treasurer's  States,  must  be  to  reveal  to 
each  congregation,  as  always  the  pri- 
mary and  abiding  field  of  cultivation, 
the  duty  of  a  little  self-inspection. 
Among  these  quiet  congregational  con- 
tributions, we  are  fond,  like  the  mis- 
sionary secretary,  of  seeing  votive  offer- 
ings, with  significant  mottoes,  redolent 
some  of  thanksgiving  and  some  of  trust ; 
but  apart  from  these  specialities,  we  like 
also  to  see  the  members  of  each  congrega- 
tion anxious  over  the  State  of  their  whole 
ordinary  contributions  to  the  general  as 
well  as  the  missionary  funds  of  the 
Church.  In  the  matter  of  congregational 
finance,  an  experiment  is  being  tried  in 


more  than  one  quarter  of  our  Church,  to 
dispense  with  seat-rents,  and  even  wit^ 
collections — except  for  tiie  poor — ^which 
we  are  watching  with  some  interest,  to 
see  if  its  past  success  is  likely  to  be  con- 
tinued and  permanent.  In  the  mean- 
time, as  we  said  of  presbyteries  in  the 
Church,  so  of  individuals  in  the  congre- 
gation, the  personal  inquiry  of  each^  as 
they  sit  complacently  at  their  annual 
meetings,  or  read  of  the  general  results, 
ever  should  be — VThere  is  my  right  arm 
in  this  general  fight  ?  What  of  the  in- 
crease has  come  from  my  purse  ?  And  at 
what  point  has  the  progress  been  sanc- 
tified by  my  prayers  ? 

Some  will  find  the  average  supplied 
by  general  statistics  quite  fallacious  in 
judging  of  their  own  case.  They  must, 
the^ore,  judge  themselves ;  and  many, 
in  the  process,  will  find  that  if  their 
purses  are  lighter  than  those  of  some  of 
their  neighbours,  their  mercieis  may  be 
more;  and  some,  alas!  that  if  their 
purses  be  heavier,  their  willingness  is 
less. 

Thus,  from  the  distant  and  somewhat 
indefinite  light  thrown  by  the  Treasurer's 
States  upon  the  general  condition  of  the 
Church,  each  true  member  will  turn  him 
to  the  inner  light  resting  upon  his  own 
heart  and  position ;  and,  as  he  aspires  to 
his  place  m  the  triumph,  will  strive  to 
occupy  that  rank  and  display  the  spirit 
that  conducts  to  it.  D. 


FAITH'S  CHAMBER.* 


Paith  has  a  holy  art. 

Whilst  marking  through  Time's  glass 
How  swift  the  moments  dart. 
Her  aching  heart  to  cheer ; 

She  smiles,  as  on  they  pass, 
That  glory  draws  so  near. 

Faith's  Chamber's  small  and  mean. 
But  through  her  lattice  pane 

Celestial  sights  are  seen ; 

So  she  with  ravish'd  eyes 
Feasts,  and  can  scarce  refrain 

To  speak  her  ecstasies. 


Faith,  in  her  Cabinet, 

A  wondrous  mirror  has. 
Where  she  such  sights  can  get 
As  in  the  saddest  day. 

And  the  most  mouniful  pass. 
Her  spirit  well  can  stay. 

In  it  she  can  behold. 

E'en  in  the  stormiest  weather, 
Things  that  may  make  her  bold. 
Sunshine,  and  peace,  and  hope, 

All  blessed  things  together 
In  heaven,  or  'neath  heaven's  cope. 


•  From  "  Hymns  and  Poems"  by  the  Rev  John  C.  Fairbaim. 
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Angels,  she  there  can  see, 
0^  the  celestial  towers ; 

In  deep  felicity 

The  hosts  of  the  forgiven, 
In  calm  and  holy  bowers, 

Singing  the  songs  of  heaven. 


Bright  warders  to  and  fro 
Upon  their  charge  that  pass, 

Guardians  of  saints  below, 

In  panoply  of  light ; 
The  throne,  the  sea  of  glass, 

The  day  that  knows  no  night. 


But  0,  speak  not  of  these ; 

They  from  her  vision  fade, 
For  she,  enraptured,  sees 
On  His  renowned  seat. 

Him  who  her  ransom  paid, 
And  worships  at  His  feet. 


ON  THE  MODE  OF  ELECTING  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
MISSIONS. 

TO  THB  BDITOB  OF  THB  UNITED  FRESBTTBItlAN  MAGASIirE. 


Deab  Sir, — Allow  me  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  your  readers,  and  especially 
tkee  of  them  who  are  members  of  pres- 
^«ries,  to  the  overture  on  the  above- 
named  subject,  printed  in  the  Appendix 

to  tiie Minutes  of  Synod  for  1859.  That 
overture  was  sent  up  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh,  but  was  not  overtaken  by 
the  last  Synod.  Were  other  presbyteries, 
approving  of  the  proposals  contained  in 
i\  to  forward  overtures  on  the  subject 
to  next  Synod,  the  adoption  of  these 
proposals  might  be  expedited.  The  over- 
ture being,  for  convenience'  sake,  in  the 
shape  of  an  amendment  of  the  rules  for 
the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Missions, 
contained  in  the  "  Forms  of  Procedure," 
its  objects  may  not  perhaps  be,  at  first 
sight,  so  obvious  as  if  they  had  been 
stated  in  distinct  propositions ;  and  it  is 
ontbis  account  that  I  request  permis- 
sion to  state  them  in  the  Magazine. 

The  objects  in  view  are  chiefly  two : 
to  secure,  first,  that  the  members  of  the 
Mission  Board  be  nominated  by  the 
presbyteries;  and,  secondly,  that  they 
receive  their  formal  appointment  from, 
and  at,  the  Synod.  In  regard  to  the 
first  of  these  objects,  it  is  evidently  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  Mission  Board,  in  whom  so 
much  trust  must  be  reposed,  and  who 
have  to  superintend  interests  so  high 
and  spiritual,  and  perform  work  so  con  - 
ducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Church, 
should  be  carefully  selected.  They  can- 
not otherwise  be  expected  to  obtain  the 
confidence  of  the  whole  Church,  which 
they  ought  assuredly  to  possess.    And  it 


is  of  equal  moment  that  the  mode  of 
their  election  should  be  such  as  tends  to 
diffuse  and  maintain  over  the  Church  an 
interest  in  its  missionarv  operations. 
Now,  looking  at  both  of  these  desirable 
ends,  I  know  of  no  way  by  which  they 
would  be  so  likely  to  De  gained  as  by 
requiring  the  presbyteries  to  select  and 
nominate  the  members  of  the  Board.  In 
this  way  each  presbytery  would  have 
one  or  more  representatives,  or  quasi  re- 
presentatives in  the  Board,  with  whom 
it  might  communicate,  if  necessary, 
either  in  the  way  of  receiving  explana* 
tions  or  sending  suggestions,  on  mission- 
ary business.  This  would  be  one  advan- 
tage, but  only  a  secondary  one.  The 
chief  advantages  resulting  from  this 
mode  of  election  would  be  that  the  fittest 
men  in  the  Church  would  be  more  likely 
to  be  chosen ;  none  but  such  as  were  bom 
able  and  willing  to  undertake  the  labour 
and  responsibility,  would  be  nominated ; 
and  their  apx)ointment  would  carry  with 
it  more  authority  and  influence  than  at 
present.  I  would  insinuate  nothing 
against  either  the  members  or  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Board  in  times  past.  I 
believe  that  it  has  wrought  well ;  but  I 
believe  also  that  this  has  not  been  in 
consequence,  but  rather  in  spite  of  the 
way  in  which  the  members  have  hitherto 
been  appointed.  Various  modes,  I  un- 
derstand, have  been  adopted  at  different 
times;  but  no  one,  I  think,  will  deem 
any  of  them  satisfactory;  for  none  of 
them  affords  any  secunty  against  the 
choice  either  of  unsuitable  or  useless 
members.    And  it  is  certainly  unseemly 
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that  the  members  of  so  important  a  body 
as  the  Mission  Board  should  be  chosen  in  a 
manner  over  which  the  whole  Chnrch  has 
no  proper  control.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  mode  of  selection  now  proposed,  is  sug- 
gested by  Scripture,  and  seems  as  nearly 
as  possible,  in  our  circumstances,  the 
mode  which  Scripture  dictates.  Acts  vi.  3. 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the 
minutiae  of  the  proposed  plan  of  selec- 
tion. A  careful  perusal  of  the  overture 
will  enable  any  one  to  understand  them. 
It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that  the 
plan  provides  that,  "  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience and  economy,  the  remoter  pres- 
byteries are  at  liberty  to  elect  (i.e., 
nominate)  such  ministers,  elders,  or  other 
members  of  the  Church  as  reside  within 
a  reasonable  distance  of  either  seat  of 
the  Board."  In  the  opinion  of  some  it 
would  be  better  to  restrict  the  choice  to 
ministers,  elders,  and  other  members  re- 
siding within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow — say  sixty  miles ; 
but  this  question  is  one  that  may  at  once 
be  satisfactorily  settled  by  a  vote  of 
Synod.  No  difficulty  in  the  working  of 
the  plan  can  originate  out  of  the  neces- 
sity of  all  the  member^  being  resident 
within  such  a  distance  of  the  place  of 
meeting ;  for  that  necessity  exists  what- 
ever be  the  mode  of  election ;  and  the 
danger  of  double  returns  is  provided 
against  by  the  arrangement  that  presby- 
teries must  correspond  with  their  nomi- 
nees beforehand,  and  obtain  their  con- 
sent to  the  nomination. 


As  to  the  second  object  contemplated 
by  the  overture,  namely,  the  formal  ap- 

S>intment  of  the  new  members  of  tne 
ission  Board  each  year,  with  prayer 
and  counsel,  in  presence  of  the  Synod, — 
it  is  presumed  that  the  thing  proposed 
will  at  once  commend  itself  to  every  re- 
flecting mind :  seeing  it  would  secure  a 
scriptural,  public,  and  becoming  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  the  office, 
and  designation  of  individuals  to  that 
office,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
beneficial  influence  both  on  the  Board 
and  the  Synod.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
the  members  of  the  Mission  Board,  con- 
sidering the  place  they  have  occupied, 
the  responsibility  they  have  borne,  and 
the  work  they  have  done,  have  hitherto 
been  too  much  neglected  by  the  Synod. 
It  would  be  regarded  as  improper,  if  not 
impious,  to  invest  any  one  with  the  office 
of  an  elder,  in  the  smallest  congregation 
or  station  at  home,  without  a  solemn 
ordination ;  yet  we  are  accustomed  to 
invest  men  with  authority  to  superin- 
tend spiritual  piatteife  of  the  very  highest 
moment,  both  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
world,  without  even  the  shadow  of  a 
form  6f  designation  to  their  office  and 
work.  This  is  neither  consistent  -with 
Scripture  nor  with  propriety;  aiid  it 
cannot  ultimately  tend  to  edification. 
But  my  object  was  not  to  argue  the 
matter,  but  simply  to  call  attention  to 
the  overture,  and  to  give  these  few  ex- 
planations.— ^I  am,  etc. 

P.  Davidson. 
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HISTORICAL  JUDGMENTS. 

In  all  ages,  death,  like  charity,  has  been 
allowed  to  cover  a  multitade  of  sins.  But 
this  seems  of  late  to  have  been  carried  a 
little  too  far.  Nero  will  not  much  longer 
rest  under  the  load  of  infamy  which  has 
accumulated  upon  him  for  eighteen  cen- 
turies ;  and  Benedict  Arnold  will  yet  be 
presented  to  the  public  as  a  martyr  to 
principle.  Even  Judas  Iscariot  has  found 
an  apologist.  De  Quincey  regards  him  as 
a  man  of  excellent  intentions;  he  was 
guilty  of  no  treachery,  but  simply  moved 
by  a  mistaken  zeal  for  his  Master's  tem- 
poral promotion.  He  honestly  believed 
that  Jesus  was  to  be  the  *'  King  of  the 
Jews."  He  was  anxious  to  hasten  the 
crisis  in  His  history,  and  force  Him  to  as- 
sume regal  power,  perhaps  by  miraculous 


agency.  His  ignorance,  therefore,  of  the 
true  nature  of  his  Master's  mission,  con- 
verted his  friendly  salute  into  a  traitor^s 
kiss.  How  strange  that  the  innocence  of 
Judas  was  not  vindicated  by  the  pen  of  in- 
spiration !  It  is  now  too  late.  Not  even  the 
teeming  brain  of  the  "opium-eater'*  can 
invent  a  plausible  excuse  for  his  treachery. 
Tiberius  Caesar  was  the  contemporary  of 
Judas.  His  infamy  was  as  widely  extended 
as  his  power,  and  the  victims  of  his  malig- 
nity were  as  numerous  as  were  the  ex- 
amples of  rising  merit  in  the  world's 
capital.  Yet  we  have  been  gravely  in- 
formed that  this  moral  monster  was 
slandered  by  the  democratic  Tacitus,  and 
that  the  injured  despot  ought,  at  this  late 
day,  to  be  justified  at  the  tribunal  of 
public  opinion.  Henry  VIII.  has  likewise 
found  a  champion.    We  have  been  re- 
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centlj  told,  in  the  language  of  sober 
history,  that  this  "Bluebeard"  of  English 
royalty  was  the  unfortunate  victim  of 
domestic  infelicities;  and  under  the  re- 
forming hand  of  Mr  JFronde,  this  imperi- 
ous and  capricious  despot  is  made  the 
faultless  hero  and  legislator  of  history. 
Napoleon,  too,  has  found  an  appreciative 
biographer,  and  by  him  has  been  exalted 
to  a  modern  saintship,  if  not  to  an  apo- 
theosis ;  while  the  six  millions  of  souls 
that 

"Left  the  warm  precincts  of  a  cheerful  day" 

at  his  bidding,  are  still  expiating  their  sins 
in  limbo. — Prof,  E.  Z>.  Sanborn, 

▲KCIBXT  THEOEY  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

The  best  theory  of  the  beautiful  found  in 
any  ancient  writer  is  that  of  Plotinus.  It 
is  substantially  as  follows:  The  Divine 
reason  is  in  itself  perfect ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  act  upon  matter,  which  is  by 
nature  intractable,  its  work  is  imperfect. 
It  were  a  contradiction  to  affirm  that  per- 
fection could  be  realised  in  matter.  The 
Tery  nature  of  matter  interposes  insuper- 
able obstacles.  In  the  Divine  reason, 
therefore,  there  is  a  perfection  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  its  material  works,  just  as 
there  is  in  the  mind  of  our  artist  an  idea 
which  can  be  only  imperfectly  realised  in 
any  outward  form.  The  human  mind  is 
kindred  with  the  Divine,  and  naturally 
conceives  those  ideas  which  flow  from  the 
latter.  Not  only  does  it  see  forms  in 
nature  which  are  more  or  less  expres- 
sive of  such  ideas,  but  it  has  the  power  of 
conceiving  of  a  beau  ideal,  that  is,  of  ideas 
which  are  far  above  visible  forms,  and  can 
be  only  intimated  by  them.  Beauty  itself 
consists,  not  in  outward  forms,  though 
these  are  necessary  as  a  medium,  but  in 
the  ideas  which  these  forms  imperfectly 
convey.  Whenever  the  mind  discovers  in 
matter  the  expression  of  anything  kindred 
to  itself,  such  as  spiritual  i4eas,  it  experi- 
ences great  delight.  This  is  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  that  a  perception  of  beauty  is 
attended  with  an  agreeable  emotion.  Now, 
there  is  a  continual  effluence  of  such  ideas 
proceeding  from  external  objects  and 
peeping  into  the  human  soul.  When  art 
comes  to  the  assistance  of  nature,  and  re- 
moves its  imperfections,  and  brings  out  the 
idea  in  its  primal  purity,  it  satisfies  a 
natural  longing  of  the  soul,  and  becomes 
a  source  of  exalted  pleasure. — Dr  Searg  of 
America, 


the  Divine  Psalms  and  faithful  records  of 
the  dark  and  darkest  features  of  this  man's 
life.  Men  would  have  said,  "  His  Psalms 
are  beautiful;  but  if  everything  is  told 
about  him,  it  will  spoil  the  effect  of  his 
hymns"  But  God  is  bold,  and  will  have 
the  man's  real  life  to  stand  side  by  side 
with  his  hours  of  devotion.  There,  both 
stand  in  the  Book,  faithful  but  affecting 
pictures  of  the  piety  and  of  the  impiety  of 
our  own  hearts.  The  flesh  was  very  mighty 
in  Pavid ;  the  world  was  at  times  his  mas- 
ter ;  and  the  devil  he  did  not  always  re- 
sist :  and  yet  this  man  is  inspired  of  God 
to  be  prophet  and  psalmist  to  His  Church. 
The  history  of  D^vid  is  pregnant  with 
solemn  warning  for  us  all ;  but  also  full  of 
comfort.  It  teaches  us  that  the  man  who 
puts  his  trust  in  God  may,  in  the  hour  of 
temptation,  be  overmastered  by  his  lusts, 
and  brought  into  fearful  bondage  ;  but  that 
God  will  surely  overmaster  sin,  the  world, 
and  hell,  in  every  soul  that  cleaves  to  Him. 
— Pulsford's  Quiet  Hours — I^ew  Series. 


What  heat  is  to  nature,  love  is  to  the 
human  spirit.  Love  is  the  quickener. 
,  Under  the  reign  of  love  souls  bud,  and 
blossom,  and  sing.  Love-filled  souls  are 
always  wide  and  beautiful.  Broad  and 
contagious  are  their  sentiments;  their 
words  are  strings  of  pearls,  and  their 
modes  of  being  and  manifestation  various, 
poetic,  and  bewitching.  Nature  undergoes 
her  seasons,  but  is  glorious  in  all.  Love- 
filled  souls  have  their  changes,  but  they 
never  part  with  their  charm.  Their  spring 
is  like  hope  on  tip-toe;  their  summer  is 
joy  keeping  holiday ;  their  autumn  hides, 
under  the  sickening  leaf,  the  mellowest 
fruit ;  their  winter  is  not  the  reign  of 
death  but  the  rest  of  life;  and,  like  the 
winter  of  nature,  full  of  energy,  wherewith 
to  bring  forth  springs  and  summers  without 
end.  Their  cold  dark  thunder-clouds  are 
always  spanned  with  the  rainljow.  Their 
night  is  like  the  hemisphere  of  faithful 
stars,  assuring  the  earth  that  she  is  not 
solitary,  although  her  sun  is  gone.  Be- 
hold, so  it  is  with  love-filled  souls.  They 
are  more  interesting  in  their  misery  than 
their  tame  species  are  in  their  pleasure. 
They  are  like  the  nightingale,  which  singeth 
through  the  midnight  hour  as  no  other 
bird  can  sing  at  noonday.  If  you  can  help 
it,  don't  be  pious  and  dry,  but  pious  and 
cheery;  for  "the  trees  of  the  Lord  are 
full  of  sap." — Idem, 


THE  PSAI-MIST. 


It  is  of  God  and  not  of  man,  that  we 
have  gathered  together,  in  the  san^e  Bools^ 


NOW. 


Many  persons — I  might  well  nigh  say  all 
Christians — ar©  ever  most  apprehensive  of 
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the  present  honr.  Sappose  they  are  in 
trouble,  though  they  may  have  had  ten 
times  worse  troubles  before,  they  forget  all 
about  them,  and  now  is  the  most  critical 
day  they  ever  knew.  Or,  if  they  are  at 
ease,  they  say — 

"  Far  more  the  treacherous  calm  I  dread 
Than  tempests  rolling  o'er  my  head." 

And  they  think  no  position  in  life  more 
dangerous  than  "  Now."  The  lions  are  be- 
fore them — how  great  their  danger !  And 
when,  a  little  while  ago,  they  lost  their 
roll  in  the  arbour  of  ease,  how  dreadful  it 
was  then!  And  when  they  got  to  the 
slippery  ground,  going  down  hill,  "Now" 
seemed  their  greatest  danger.  When  they 
get  a  little  further,  and  Apollyon  meets 
them — "Here,"  they  say,  "is  the  worst 
trial  of  all."  Then  comes  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  they  say,  "  Now  this 
is  the  most  serious  period  of  my  life."  In 
fact,  it  is  right  that  we  should  feel  in  some 
degree  that  Now  is  just  the  time  we  ought 
to  be  guarded ;  yesterdays  and  to-morrows 
we  may  leave,  but  "  Now  "  is  the  time  we 
must  be  watchful.  God  has  made  no  pro- 
mises for  yesterdays  and  to-morrows ;  He 
only  makes  such  promises  as  He  applies  to 
our  hearts  now.  God  never  lays  to-mor- 
row's promise  on  my  heart  to-day,  because 
I  am  not  in  immediate  want  of  it;  the 
promises  are  given  in  the  Hme,  in  the 
place,  and  in  the  manner  He  has  designed 
and  intended  they  should  be  answered. 
But,  no  doubt,  some  of  you  will  sympathise 


with  me  when  I  say  that  "Now**  is  just 
the  time  when  the  Cfbristian  thinks  he  can 
trust  God  the  least.  "  Oh,"  says  he,  "  if 
1  were  in  the  same  state  as  I  was  before, 
I  should  be  happy.  I  do  believe  that  I 
could  have  trusted  my  Master  better  then ; 
but  just  now  I  cannot  lay  my  head  so 
confidently  on  my  Saviour*s  breast.  I  re- 
member when  I  was  sick,  how  sweet  the 
promises  were.     I  could  then  say — 

*  Sweet  to  lie  passive  in  His  hands. 
And  know  no  will  but  His.' 

Bnt  now  I  am  altered.  Somehow  or  other 
a  languor  has  come  over  me.  I  cannot 
believe  that  I  am  a  Christian."  Yon  com- 
pare yourself  with  some  brother,  and  feel 
quite  sure  that  if  you  were  like  him  you 
would  have  faith.  Go  and  speak  to  this 
brother,  and  he  will  say,  "  If  I  were  like 
you  I  should  be  better  off."  And  so  they 
would  change  experiences,  each  falling  to 
trust  God  under  his  own  circumstances. — 
Spurgeon. 


HILL  AND  VALLET. 

Through  the  week  we  go  down  into  the 
valleys  of  care  and  shadow.  Our  Sabbaths 
should  be  hills  of  light  and  joy  in  God's 
presence ;  and  so,  as  time  rolls  by,  we  shall 
go  on  from  mountain-top  to  mountain-top, 
till  at  last  we  catch  the  glory  of  the  gate, 
and  enter  in,  to  go  no  more  out  for  ever. — 
H.  W.  Beecher. 


JfltitBB  nf  Sm  l^nhliiatiiim 


The  Chabiot  of  Israel,  and  the  Horse- 
mew  THEREOF :  A  Sermon,  by  the  Rev. 
Alex.  Raleioh.  Preached  on  occasion 
of  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  John  Ahoell 
James. 

London:  John  Snov. 

This  sermon  is  in  all  respects  equal  to  the 
reputation  of  its  author,  and  the  occasion 
on  which  it  was  delivered.  The  place  oc- 
cupied by  Mr  Raleigh  as  a  preacher  of  the 
"  glorious  Gospel"  is  a  high  one.  He  pos- 
sesses all  the  attributes  of  an  able  and 
accomplished  speaker.  His  mind  has  been 
thoroughly  schooled  and  trained  to  the 
severest  thought,  and  his  language  has  all 
the  delicacy  and  precision  which  the  long 
habit  of  close  and  accurate  thinking  alone 
can  supply.  He  looks  into  his  subject  with 
a  keen  and  penetrating  glance.  He  seizes 
its  principles  with  a  strong  grasp,  and  car- 
ries them  round  the  circle  of  human  life 
and  experience,  of  human  destiny  and  duty, 
in  a  manner  that  compels  his  hearers  to 
feel  that  they  are  in  contact,  with  one  of 


themselves  indeed,  but  with  one  who  has  a 
peculiarly  keen  insight  into  the  great  prob- 
lems of  life, — a  tender  and  awful  sense  of 
what  lies  within  the  scope  of  its  possibili- 
ties,  and  a  marvellous  power  of  so  laying 
his  finger  on  our  nature  as  to  make  the 
dullest  heart  vibrate  with  an  indefinite 
sense  of  the  great  and  the  true.  This  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  main  excellences  of  Mr 
Raleigh's  mind, — the  power  of  giving  its 
proper  place  to  the  present  and  the  visible, 
relatively  to  the  ultimate  types  of  things 
in  the  unseen.  His  manner  is  poetic,  .not 
formally,  but  inherentlv  and  continuously 
so  ;  this  is  the  hahitxi&i  settinff  which  truth 
receives  at  his  hands,  because  he  is  ever 
seeking  to  rise  to  highest  laws  on  which  to 
engraft  a  better  life  for  the  present  and  the 
future.  His  tone  is  profoundly  serions — 
tremulously  tender,  almost  to  sadness,  snch 
as  befits  the  accents  of  wisdom  in  a  world 
of  woe. 

The  occasion  of  the  sermon  was  snch  as 
to  give  it  an  added  interest.    The  passing 
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away,  from  the  sphere  of  conflict  to  the, 
"  peiifect  light/'  of  such  an  eminent  senrant 
of  God  as  Mr  J.  A.  James,  was  not  to  be 
contemplated  without  emotion,  and  with- 
out lingering  for  a  time,  to  gather  the 
lessons  of  instruction  and  impulse  which  it 
was  fitted  to  conyey.    Manj  pulpits,  no 
doubt,  were  charged  with  the  theme  about 
the  same  time ;  'but  we  question  very  much 
if  anywhere  a  truer  note  was  struck,  or  one 
in  more  perfect  harmon;^  with  the  event, 
than  that  bj  Mr  Baleigh  in  the  sermon  be- 
fore us.    It  does  not  profess  to  be  a  funeral 
sermon,  in  the  strictest  sense.    It  contains 
no  annals  of  Mr  James'  life,  and  there  is 
no  attempted  full  estimation  of  his  charac- 
ter—" these  things,"  the  author  modestly 
informs  us,  **  are  left  to  abler  pens."    But 
there  is  a  noble  generalisation  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  lessons  which  it  inspires, 
founded  on  the  departure  of  Elijah,   as 
nanrated  in  2  Kings  ii.  12  : — **  And  Elisha 
saw  it,  and  he  cried.  My  father,  my  fa- 
ther! the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horse^ 
men  thereof  I"     The  sermon  is  divided 
into  three  parts, — "  The  value  of  the  good ; 
the  loss  sustained  by  their  removal;  and 
the  compensations  for  that  loss,  prepared 
and  sapplied  in  the  providence  of  God  " — 
more  briefly  stated  thus: — Worth,  Loss, 
Compmsation,    These  are  the  three  ideas 
which  he  seeks  to  Illustrate.    The  first  and 
the  kst  are  the  most  extensively  entered 
upon,  and  most  carefully  dealt  with.    In 
the  first  we  have  a  calm  but  triumphant 
assertion  of  the  value  of  goodness  above 
all  other  forms  of  power,  and  of  the  un- 
speakable importance,  both  to  the  family 
and  to  the  community,  both  to  the  church 
and  the  nation,  of  the  genuine  people  of 
God.    In  the  second  there  is  some  beauti- 
ful and  tender  writing  on  the  loss  which 
is  sustained  by  those  who  remain  behind, 
on  the  death  of  eminent  saints,  and  some 
discriminating  remarks  on  the  spirit  and 
I      manner  in  which  such  a  loss  shoiUd  be 
met.    The  most  powerful  part  of  the  ser- 
I     mon,  however,  is  probably  the  third  and 
I     last,  in  which  the  author  treats  of  the  com- 
pensation prepared  and  provided  by  God 
in  such  cases.    From  this  we  give  a  length- 
ened extract  in  another  place,  so  that  our 
readers  can  read  and  judge  for  themselves. 
There  is  a  growing  power  throughout  the 
sermon,  which  here  culminates  in  such  an 
exhibition  of  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness, 
Birine  faithfulness  and  strength,  as  almost 
more  than  reconciles  us  to  the  heaviest  loss 
which  the  church  can  sustain  by  the  re- 
moval of  those  to  whom  she  was  accustomed 
to  look  as  the  right  hand  of  her  strength. 
The  concluding  sentence,  which  is  all  that 
can  be  given  here,  is  a  specimen  of  the 
suggestive  and  poetic  manner  in  which  Mr 
Baleigh  presents  his  thoughts. 


The  idea  of  the  saints'  lingering  and 
looking  back  on  the  threshold  of  glory, 
upon  those  whom  they  have  left  to  carry 
on  the  battle  on  earth,  may  not  be  new ; 
but  the  quiet  and  almost  latent  manner  in 
which  the  case  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  is  re- 
ferred to— on  which  the  idea  is  here  found- 
ed, and  which  is  at  once  suggested  by  it — 
indicates  a  subtlety  of  perception  and  a 
delicacy  of  touch,  which  are  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  author : — 

^'  The  fields  are  whitening  to  the  har- 
vest. The  glory  of  the  latter  day  is  coming 
on.  And  yonder!  on  the  far  heights  of 
immortality,  our  friends  glorified  yet  lin- 
gering, look  back  ere  they  enter  into  the 
eternal  rest,  to  see  if  we  are  equal  to  the 
days  on  which  we  have  fallen — willing  for 
the  work  we  have  to  do." 

Earlt  Communion  :  Its  Duty  and  its 
Advantages.  By  Amdbew  Thomson, 
D.D.,  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh:  Andrew  EUlot. 

This  is  an  earnestly  and  affectionately 
written  little  work,  on  a  subject  of  the 
highest  importance  to  all,  although  more 
particularly  addressed  to  the  youth  of  our 
churches  who  have  not  yet  taken  the 
decided  step  of  a  public  and  personal  con- 
fession of  Christ.  It. is  a  sad  thing  in 
itself,  and  greatly  discouraging  to  ministers, 
to  witness  the  unwillingness  of  young  per- 
sons to  identify  themselves,  in  an  open 
and  unmistakeable  manner,  with  the  cause 
of  Christ,  and  their  inclination,  on  tlTe 
other  hand,  to  defer  the  step  from  time  to 
time,  until,  perhaps,  circumstances  of  con- 
venience rather  than  of  conviction  urge  them 
to  the  duty.  It  is  right  that  much  thought- 
fulness  and  prayer  should  precede  so  im- 
portant a  matter,  in  order  that,  '*  having 
once  put  their  hand  to  the  plough,  they 
may  not  look  back,"  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  may  by  the  grace  of  God 
"  hold  on  in  their  way,  and  wax  stronger 
and  stronger;"  but  it  is  greatly  to  be 
feared  that  it  is  the  want  of  such  thought- 
fulness  and  prayer,  rather  than  their  excess, 
which  accounts  for  the  slowness  of  many 
to  "yield  themselves,"  by  a  public  profes- 
sion, "  to  God." 

The  considerations  which  should  urge  to 
this  duty,  both  those  of  a  scriptural  and 
of  a  more,  general  nature,  are  here  set 
forth  with  remarkable  clearness  and  force, 
so  that  it  is  difiicult  to  see  how  the  con- 
clusion can  be  evaded  and  one  remain  on 
good  terms  with  his  own  conscience.  The 
benefits  to  be  derived  indirectly,  but  not 
the  less  surely,  from  the  early  confession 
of  Christ — in  the  added  moral  strength 
which  the  youth  receives  from  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  has  formally  broken 
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with  the  world,'  that  he  has  left  the  world 
•  less  to  expect  of  him  now,  and  tha^he  has 
placed  himself  in  the  centre  of  manifold 
motives  and  influences  for  good—  are  affec- 
tionately and  forcibly  put,  and  in  a  manner 
admirably  fitted  to  produce  a  salutary 
impression  on  the  earnest  and  intelligent 
youth.  The  genial  influence  of  Christian 
brotherhood,  in  the  interchange  of  aflec- 
tionate  counsels,  experiences,  warnings, 
etc.,  is  beautifully  intimated  in  the  words, 
"  Will  not  Christians  standing  in  such  rela- 
tions to  each  other  resemble  the  contiguous 
flowers  in  a  garden,  which  drop  the  refresh- 
ing dew-drops  around  each  others*  roots, 
and  promote  each  others'  fruitfulness  ?" 

This  valuable  pamphlet  was  originally 
intended  "for  private  circulation  among 
the  families  of  the  author's  own  congre- 
gation." It  is  eminently  worthy  of  that 
wider  range  which  it  now  receives,  at  the 
suggestion  of  many  ministers  and  others, 
impressed  with  the  great  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  it  is  handled  by  Dr  Thomson.  We 
would  strongly  recommend  it  for  special 
circulation  among  the  various  congrega- 
tions of  the  Body,  and  more  particularly 
in  those  parts  of  the  Church  where  the 
duty  which  it  seeks  to  enforce  is  even 
more  widely  neglected  than  it  is  in  such 
large  cities  as  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
and  where  the  membership  bears  a  much 
smaller  proportion  to  the  audience  than  it 
does  in  the  places  just  named.  The  object 
of  the  work  is  of  the  highest  importance ; 
its  adaptation  to  promote  that  object  is 
equally  obvious ;  and,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  must  be  fraught  with  good  to  the 
Church  at  large,  as  well  as  to  that  inter- 
esting class  whose  welfare  it  more  particu- 
larly contemplates. 

The  Power  of  Christ  and  the  Power 
OF  Preaching  :  A  Discourse  preached 
at  the  Commencement  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Islington,  London. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Macfarlane,  LL.D., 
Glasgow. 

Bristol:  Henry  HilL 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that,  at  last 
meeting  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod, 
the  propriety  of  adopting  energetic  mea- 
sures for  the  extension  of  the  cause  of  the 
Church  in  London  was  carefully  consi- 
dered, and  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  originating  and  sustaining,  along 
with  the  presbytery,  practicable  move- 
ments in  that  direction.  Whatever  the 
faithfulness  and  ability  of  the  respected 
ministers  of  the  Body  in  the  metropolis, 
it  was  impossible  that  so  small  a  number 
of  workmen,  in  so  vast  a  field,  should  be 
able  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  extending  the 


denomination  to  which  they  belong,  ^nd 
as  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing  mass  of  Scotch  Presby- 
terian Dissent  in  London  to  operate  upon, 
it  was  evidently  the  duty  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod  to  Consider  whether  it 
was  doing  all  in  its  power  to  bring  within 
the  reach  of  its  members  and  friends  in 
London,  that  dispensation  of  word  and  ordi- 
nances to  which  both  from  principle  and 
tradition  they  are  attached. 

The  opening  of  a  station  at  Islington  in 
August  last,  was  the  first  practical  step  in 
this  movement,  and  hitherta  it  has,  we 
understand,  proved  eminently  successful. 
Dr  Macfarlane,  of  Erskine  Church,  Glas- 
gow, had  the  honour  of  preaching  the 
opening  sermon,  a  copy  of  which  is  now 
before  us.  He  took  for  his  text  the  words 
of  the  risen  Saviour,  in  Matt,  xxviii.  18, 19, 
'*  All  power  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven 
and  in  earth.  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach 
all  nations."  Both  text  and  sermon  are 
in  liveliest  sympathy  with  the  occasion, 
and  must  have  produced  an  animating 
and  steadying  effect  upon  those  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  It  is  a  great  effort,  hap- 
pily begun,  and  well  sustained,  throughout. 
The  "all  power"  of  Christ  is  eloquently 
discussed,  with  that  energy  of  movement 
and  fertility  of  illustration  which  are  cha- 
racteristic of  all  Dr  Macfarlane's  writings. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  second  part 
of  the  discourse,  which  treats  of  the  power 
of  preaching,  and  in  connection  with 
which  he  takes  occasion  to  advert,  in 
terms  of  great  but  justifiable  severity,  to 
the  negative  theology,  and  other  **  novel- 
ties" in  preaching,  which  are  obtaining  too 
much  regard  in  the  present  day.  We  do 
not  wonder  that  the  publication  of  this 
sermon  was  demanded  by  those  who  heard 
it  preached ;  and  we  trust  that  it  may  ob- 
tain that  circulation  to  which  its  merits 
entitle  it,  and  be  blessed  to  multitudes 
beyond  the  circle  of  its  original  audience. 

The  importance  of  Islington  Church  is 
great,  apd  it  is  very  desirable,  both  for  its 
own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  encouraging 
the  committee  to  still  further  exertions, 
that  it  should  be  upheld  by  the  prayers 
and  the  liberality  of  the  Church  at  large. 
It  is  impossible  that  congregations  can  be 
'  set  agoing  in  London  without  pecuniary 
assistance,  in  the  first  instance  at  least; 
and  we  trust  that  when  the  committee 
make  a  more  direct  'appeal  on  their  behalf, 
they  will  meet  with  a  liberal  response  on 
the  part  of  the  people. 

Address  on  Personal  Eetitai.  as  a 
Means  to  Extended  UssFrLNESS.  By 

J<^N  BOBSON,  D.D. 

Glasgow :  David  Robertson,  and  James  Re!d. 
It  is  well,  though  by  no  means  surprising) 
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Aat  the  PresbjrteiTof  Glasgow  have  given 
to  this  admirable  address  the  wide  pnblicitj 
of  the  Press.  The  subject  is  one  of  deepest 
interest,  speciallj  so  at  present,  to  every 
serious  mind ;  and  this  production  of  Dr 
Bobson  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  manj 
to  which  the  present  peculiarly  interesting 
state  of  religions  sentiment  in  the  country 
has  given  rise.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a 
simple  and  direc^  yet  earnest  and  vigorous 
manner.  Being  in  the  form  of  an  address 
to  ministers  and  elders,  it  lays  down  the 
principle  that,  if  they  would  desire  to  be  in- 
stramental  in  promoting  the  life  and  growth 
of  religion,  they  must  first  of  all  see  to  the 
state  of  their  own  hearts,  and  endeavour  to 
have  these  brought  into  a  full  and  lively 
sympathy  with  the  movement.  Dr  Bobson 
has  evidently  himself  risen  to  a  true  idea^ 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  work,  and,  in  * 
glowing  and  eloquent  language,  seeks  to 
comoianicate  the  same  impression  to  others, 
or  to  strengthen  it  where  it  already  exists. 
His  reasoning  is  direct  and  scriptural,  and 
therefore  convincing ;  and  his  appeals 
spring  naturally  and  irresistibly  from  his 
conclusions.  We  do  not  know  any  produc- 
tion of  the  kind  more  thoroughly  adapted 
to  stimulate  and  to  direct  the  ardour  of 
Christian  office-bearers,  whether  ministers 
or  e/ders,  in  connection  with  the  great  Re- 
viVaJ  Movement,  than  this.  With  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  it  will  be  fraught  with  incal- 
cnlable  good ;  and  we  cordially  recommend 
it  to  the  people  at  large,  and  more  especially 
to  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the  Church. 

The  Chsistian  Mibbob;  or,  Words  in 

Season.    ByA.  L.  O.  £. 
Idols  in  the  Ueabt  ;  a  Tale  by  A.  L.  O.  E. 

London:  T.  Nebon  and  Sons. 
The  above  are  two  additional  contribu- 
tions to  our  homely  Christian  literature, 
from  the  graceful  and  teeming  pen  of  A. 
L.  0.  E.  If  the  lady  who  has  assumed  this 
nom  deplume  does  not  choose  to  throw  off 
her  disguise,  it  cannot  be  from  any  doubt 
as  to  the  general  excellence  and  accept- 
ance of  her  works ;  for  the  whole  spirit  and 
tendency  of  them  are  such  as  to  gain  for 
her  the  confidence  and  gratitude  of  every 
I  intelligent  and  Christian  mind ;  and  we 
'  know  of  no  books  which,  whether  for  their 
intrinsic  qualities,  or  the  taste  and  elegance 
of  their  "  getting  up,"  are  more  worthy  to 
be  distributed  as  presents,  among  friends, 
at  this  festive  season. 

The  authoress,  in  addition  to  sound  sense 
and  breadth  of  comprehension,  has  all  the 
delicacy  and  tact  which  peculiarly  charac- 
terize the  female  pen.  Her  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  in  all  its  moods,  is  some- 
thing remarkable,  and  her  power  to  touch 
its  cords,  and  to  awaken  its  emotions,  is 


invariably  exercised  in  the  direction  of 
that  which  is  good.  The  first  of  the  two 
works  here  mentioned  is  a  singular  ex- 
ample of  this.  The  plan  of  the  work,  in- 
deed, is  somewhat  fanciful, — that  of  a 
minister  of  religion  with  the  power  of 
transporting  himself,  as  in  a  dream,  from 
town  to  town  add  from  chamber  to  cham- 
ber, and  of  thus  putting  himself  (invisibly 
to  the  parties  concerned)  into  contact 
with  various  individuals  of  his  flock,  so  as, 
with  greater  power,  to  admyiister  consola- 
tion or  gentle  rebuke,  according  as  the 
circumstances  of  each  may  require.  Once 
we  admit  the  legality  of  this  harmless  de- 
vice (and  there  are  very  few,  we  presume, 
who  are  so  intolerably  prosaic  as  to  find 
fault  with  it),  the  power  acquired  by  the 
writer  is  great.  It  enables  her  to  deal  with 
an  endless  variety  of  circumstance  and 
feeling,  so  that  there  are  very  few  readers 
indeed  who  will  not  find  their  own  case 
"  mirrored"  more  or  less  truthfully  here, 
and  have  a  '^  healing  hand"  laid,  with  the 
faithfulness  of  wisdom,  and  the  gentleness 
of  love,  upon  his  ^^  own  peculiar  sorrow." 
It  is  a  precious  ointment  which  is  thus,  and 
here,  administered ;  and  we  would  earnestly 
counsel  every  one  who  values  the  proper 
"  keeping  of  his  heart,"  "  out  of  which  are 
the  issues  of  life,"  to  give  it  a  faithful  and 
honest  perusal. 

The  second  work—"  The  Idols  of  the 
Heart,"  which  is  more  of  a  tale,  con- 
structed with  ability,  and  narrated  with 
simplicity  and  feeling — is  equally  worthy  of 
the  regard  of  Christian  families,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  have  a  most  beneficial  effect, 
especially  on  the  younger  members  of  such. 
Society  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitade 
to  the  enterprising  publishers  who  have 
given  such  ^ncouragement  to  this  depart- 
ment of  Christian  literature,  and  who  con- 
tinue to  send  forth  on  their  "  missions  of 
mercy"  these  excellent  productions,  with 
all  the  typographical  and  other  outward 
attractions  for  which,  as  a  publishipg  firm, 
they  are  so  distinguished, — and  at  a  cost  so 
moderate  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach 
of  the  gjeat  mass  of  the  people.  We  cor- 
dially wish  them  well  in  "  their  way,"  and 
earnestly  hope  that  these  and  such  like 
works  may  obtain  that  wide  circulation 
which  they  so  amply  deserve. 

The  Bible  Text  Enctclopedia  :  a  Com- 
plete Classification  of  Scripture  Texts  in 
the  form  of  an  Alphabetical  Index  of 
Subjects.  By  the  Bev.  James  Ikoub. 
Part  I. 

Edinburgh :  Oall  and  IngliA. 
We  can  predict  for  the  author  of  this  work, 
the  first  part  of  which  is  now  before  us,  the 
gratitude  of  many  a  future  expositor  of  the 
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sacred  page.  To  the  Sabbath  school  teach^, 
to  the  student  of  theology,  and  to  the 
pastor  of  a  congregation,  it  will  be  equally 
acceptable  and  equally  useful.  Every  sub- 
ject embraced  within  the  compass  of  Di- 
vine revelation  is  to  be  taken  up  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  all  the  passages  bearing 
npon  it  are  'to  be  classi^ed  and  arranged 
accordingly,  so  that  with  the  utmost  ease 
the  biblicid  student  will  be  able  to  aseer- 
tain  the  precise  teaching  of  Scripture  in 
every  case.  The  labour  of  the  work  must 
be  something  b^ond  what  can  well  be  ima- 
gined ;  and  in  other  hands  we  might  have 
despaired  of  it  obtaining  the  amount  of  care 
and  attention  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  its  plan.  But  in  the  hands  of  Mr 
Inglis  no  such  fear  can  be  entertained.  By 
his  work  on  Sabbath  school  tuition  he  has  ^ 
sufficiently  evinced  the  possession  of  those ' 
qualities  which  are  requisite  here;  and  with 
the  specimen  before  us,  we  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  anticipating  the  utmost  suc- 
cess to  his  undertaking.  It  is  printed  in 
small,  but  distinct  and  very  legible  type. 
Its  price  is  such  as  to  bring  it  easily  with- 
in the  reach  of  all,  and  we  heartily  com- 
mend it  to  the  private  Christian  as  well  as 
to  the  public  teacher  of  Christianity.  No 
household,  indeed,  should  be  without  it ; 
and  if  its  circulation  bears  any  proportion 
to  its  general  merits  and  its  usefiilntss,  that 
circulation  will  be  large  indeed. 


Inaitgukal  Discourse  and  Address, 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Chambers'  Institu- 
tion, Peebles,  August  8,  1859.  Printed 
for  the  Directors. 

Hand-Book  to    the   Chambers  Insti- 
tution, Peebles. 
W.  and  R.  Chambers :  Edinburgh  and  London. 

The  Chambers  Institution  is  one  of  the 
broad,  marks  of  the  age ;  and  equally  in 
the  fact  of  its  existence,  and  in  the  manner 
of  its  origin,  is  creditably  illustrative  of  its 
spirit  and  tone.  That  such  an  institution 
should  exist  at  all  in  a  small  provincial 
town — embracing,  as  it  does,  a  magnificent 
library  of  some  18,000  volumes ;  a  puhlic 
reading-room ;  a  gallery  of  art,  adorned 
with  casts  of  the  finest  sculptures  ;  a 
museum  of  national  history,  geology,  and 
botany;  and  a  great  hall  for  lectures, 
soirees,  concerts,  etc., — is  a  circumstance 
which  speaks  well  for  the  future,  while  it 
indicates  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  the 
present.  But  that  all  this  array  of  literary 
and  scientific  equipments  should  owe  its 
existence  to  the  liberality  of  one  indivi- 
dual, and  that  individual  the  architect  of 
his  own  fortunes,  is  equally  illustrative  of 


the  enlightened  and  benevolent  instincts 
of  modem  civilisation.  Yet  such  is  the 
case ;  and  to  William  Chambers,  Esq.  of 
Glenormiston,  the  inconsiderable  town  of 
Peebles  is  indebted  for  a  boon  which 
might  well  make  it  the  envy  of  any 
town  even  of  metropolitan  dimensions, 
and  the  benefits  of  which,  as  stated  by  Dr 
Guthrie  in  his  able  address,  "both  in 
this  age,  and  long  ag«s  to  come,  it  is 
impossible  to  compute."  **  The  whole  de- 
partments," we  are  told  in  the  prefatory 
note  to  Dr  Guthrie's  discourse  and  ad- 
dress, "  after  a  costly  preparation  extend- 
ing over  two  years,  were  ready  for  opening 
on  the  8th  of  August  1859  ;  and  on  that 
day  the  institution  was  solemnly  inanpi- 
rated  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D., 
who,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr  Chambers, 
had  obligingly  consented  to  deliver  a  dis- 
course, and  invoke  the  Divine  blessing  on 
the  occasion." 

The  discourse  and  dedicatory  address 
are  now  before  us, — the  groundwork  of 
the  former  being  found  in  Proverbs  viii. 
10-1 1 :  "  Receive  my  instruction,  and  not 
silver ;'  and  knowledge  rather  than  choice 
gold.  For  wisdom  is  better  than  rubles, 
and  all  the  things  that  may  be  desired  are 
not  to  be  compared  to  it."  The  appropriate- 
ness of  the  subject  will  be  .at  once  appa- 
rent, and  every  one  that  is  acquainted  with 
Dr  Guthrie's  earnestness  of  manner,  his 
generous  enthusiasm  in  every  liberal  and 
benevolent  scheme,  as  well  as  his  strik- 
ingly oratorical  and  pictorial  style  of  ad- 
dress, will  feel  that  Mr  Chambers  was 
guided  by  a  true  discernment  in  soliciting 
the  services  of  such  a  man  upon  such  an 
occasion.  The  sermon  is  a  manly  and 
eloquent  vindication  of  the  sentiment  of 
the  text — ^the  transcendent  superiority  of 
knowledge  to  all  mere  material  and  out- 
ward g6od.  In  a  rapid  but  powerful  and 
vivid  sketch  of  the  diff'erence  between  our 
own  country  now  and  in  the  olden  days 
of  barbarism  and  ignorance,  he  raises  a , 
platform  from  which  to  contemplate  the 
benefits  which  have  been  derived  fromj 
education  and  knowledge.  He  shows  with 
admirable  felicity,  and  with  a  power  of 
illustration  almost  beyond  himself,  how ' 
various  superstitions  of  our  ancestors  have ; 
fled  before  the  torch  of  science ;  and  in  the  i 
latter  part  of  his  discourse  he  expatiates 
on  the  paramount  importance  of  Bible- 1 
knowledge,  winding  to  a  close  by  an  ear- 
nest and  thrilling  appeal  to  all  to  make  I 
the  word  of  God  their  first  and  their  prin- 
cipal  study,  as  that  which  alone  meets  the 
demands  of  the  soul,  and  supplies  it  with] 
that  nourishment  which  is  proper  to  it  as  I 
rational  and  immortal,  A  few  sentences  | 
here  will  give  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  i 
handling  which  the  subject  receives,  and 
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may  induce  some  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  entire  sermon  : — 

"I  despise  not  the  lights  of  science ; 
bat  they  ham  in  a  dying  chamber  as  dim 
as  its  candles' !  They  cannot  penetrate  the 
i^ists  of  death,  nor  light  the  foot  of  the 
weary  traveller  on  his  way  in  that  valley 
through  which  we  have  all  to  pass.  Com- 
mend me,  therefore,  to  the  light  which 
illumines  the  last  hour  of  life — oommend 
me  to  the  light  that  can  irradiate  the  face 
of  death — commend  me  to  the  light  which, 
when  all  others  are  quenched,  shall  guide 
my  foot  to  the  portals  of  that  blessed 
world  where  there  is  no  need  of  the  sun, 
a&d  no  need  of  the  moon,  and  no  need  of 
any  created  lights^  for  (Jod  and  the  Lamb 
are  the  light  thereof. 

"Brethren,  leave  others  to  climb  the 
steeps  of  fame — ^brother,  sister,  put  your 
feet  upon  the  ladder  that  scales  the  sky ; 
nor  mind  though  your  brows  are  never 
crowned  with  fading  bays,  if  you  win, 
through  faith  in  Jesus,  the  crown  of  eter- 
nal life.  A  simple,  childlike-faith  in  Him 
—the  saving  knowledge  and  true  love  of 
Jeens— I  regard  as  of  higher  value  than 
all  Greek  and  Boman  lore." 

The  Address  which  follows  contains  a 
just  tribute  to  the  generous  founder  of  the 
inst/tation,  and  invokes  the  Divine  bless- 
ing upon  the  undertaking. 

The  Hand -Book  to  the  Institution, 
issued  by  the  directors,  and  published  for 
them  by  the  Messrs  Chambers,  is  a  very 
carefully  prepared  account  of  the  various 
objects  of  interest  belonging  to  the  insti- 
tution. It  is  illustrated  by  numerous 
woodcuts,  while  the  letterpress,  extend- 
ing to  nearly  one  hundred  pages/ contains 
a  vast  amount  of  interesting  information, 
carefully  digestedand  succinctly  and  clearlpr 
expressed.  To  the  genei:al  reader  even  it 
will  be  found  replete  with  instruction  and 
interest,  while  to  him  who  intends  visiting 
the  institution  it  is  quite  indispensable. 

United  Pkesbtterian  Chubch,  Mount 
Pleasant  Liverpool:  Narrative  of 
the  Congregation  during  the  last  Pifty 
Years.  Read  at  the  Jubilee  Soiree,  held 
4th  October  1859.     Liverpool,  1859. 

A  HiKUTE  and  carefully  prepared  resume 
of  the  history  of  the  congregation  referred 
to,  written  in  that  thankful  and  hopeful 
spirit  most  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
which  called  it  forth,  and  on  which  it  was 
read  to  the  assembled  friends  of'  the 
church.  The  interesting  array  of  facts 
stated  in  connection  with  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  church,  and  the  spirit  of 
enlightened  zeal  and  liberality  which  the 
whole  narrative  embodies,  are  not  less 
creditable  to  the  parties  concecned,  than 


prophetic  of  good  to  the  cause  of  Scottish 
JPresbyterian  Dissent  in  England.  That 
cause  has  indeed  made  rapid  strides  of 
late,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  its  progress  will  continue  to  be  in  a 
rapidly  increasing  ratio.  The  new  energy 
which  has  been  evoked,  and  the  extended 
plans  of  usefulness  which  have  been  re- 
cently entered  upon,  will,  it  is  fondly 
hoped,  issue  in  the  great  enlargement  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Eng- 
land. The  Lancashire  Presbytery  has  set 
a  noble  example ;  and  with  such  a  docu- 
ment as  the  above  before  us,  we  have 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  a  pathway 
of  growing  extension  and  influence  is  be- 
fore them,  and  that,  swhile  prospering 
themselves,  they  will  be  the  means,  by 
their  example,  of  stimulating  others  in  the 
same  honourable  course. 


The  Sacred  Harmonist  :  being  a  Selec- 
tion of  all  the  most  Popular  Psalm  and 
Hymn  Tunes,  Doxologies,  etc.,  used  in 
the  Presbyterian  Churches  and  Chapels 
throughout  Scotland.  Edited  by  W. 
H.  M*Farlanb,  Conductor  of  Psalmody 
in  North  Leith  United  Presbyterian 
Congregation. 

Edinburgh :  William  OUphant  and  Co. 

Ws  are  afraid  that  the  promoters  of  that 
most  needful  and  most  praiseworthy  move- 
ment now  in  progress  for  the  reformation 
of  Scottish  Psalmody,  are  not  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  necessity,  in  order  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  enterprise,  for  the  introduc- 
tion into  public  worship  of  more  fitting 
music  than  that  which  for  the  most  part  is 
at  present  employed.  The  rudeness  in 
respect  of  taste,  which,  unhappily,  is  so 
characteristic  of  our  psalm-singing,  and 
which  is  its  worst  feature,  is  owing,  not  to 
the  imperfection  or  want  of  musical  culture, 
but  to  the  prevalent  use  of  inferior  music. 
If  our  church  music  were  what  it  ought  to 
be — ^a  tonic  expression  of  religious  feeling 
— our  "  service  of  song  " — always  of  course 
supposing,  as  there  ought  ever  to  be,  an 
agreement  in  sentiment  of  psalm  and  song, 
and  a  perception  of  the  significance  of 
modulation — ^would  be  marked  by  that  pro- 
priety of  intonation  which  is  the  distin- 
guishing and  best  feature  in  all  good 
psalmody.  But  composed  as  that  music 
to  a  great  extent  is,  of  tunes  that  are 
either  simply  insipid  or  coarse,  or  that 
are  intensely  so  by  reason  of  repetitions 
that  merely  aggravate  their  character,  the 
wonder'is,  not  that  our  psalmody  is  so  bad, 
but  that  it  is  not  greatly  worse.  For  it  is 
at  best  a  hard  task  to  force  a  meaning 
upon  tunes  that  are  more  or  less  unsus- 
ceptible of  any  ;  and  the  effect  of  employ- 
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ing  such  tunes  in  worship,  is  first  to  repress 
the  vocal  expression  of  the  written  senti- 
ment, and  in  the  end  to  weaken  or  even 
destroy  the  influence  of  it  upon  the  voice. 
While,  with  regard  to  those  coarse  tunes 
to  which  we  have  referred,  these  cannot  be 
sung  otherwise  than  in  a  harshly  jubilant 
strain. 

The  reformation  of  our  body  of  church 
music  by  judicious  excision,  and  of  con- 
sequence, judicious  enlargement,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  first  step  to  be  taken  for  the 
reformation  of  our  psalmody ;  and,  until 
that  be  done,  no  amount  of  vocal  tuition 
can  prove  effectual  for  the  end  in  view. 
Such  tuition  is  of  course  important — nay, 
to  a  certain  extent  necessary — but  to  de- 
pend upon  it  alone,  is  to  look  to  the  trim- 
ming of  the  branches  for  the  cure  of  a 
radical  evil.  We  are  indeed  aware,  and 
gladly  note,  that  a  most  gratifying  and 
hopeful  preference  is  springing  up  in  some 
quarters  for  the  better  class  of  music ;  and 
we  know  that  to  our  psalmody  reformers 
the  credit  of  this  is  in  no  small  measure 
due ;  but  the  necessity  of  such  music  to  the 
full  success  of  their  mission  has  not  been 
duly  perceived,  or,  at  least,  has  not  been 
practically  recognised. 

This  modification  in  public  taste,  Mr 
MTarlane,  as  we  learn  from  his  preface, 


not  only  observes  and  warmly  welcomes, 
but  has  done  "his  utmost  to  meet  and 
foster,"  by  compiling  his  work  chiefly 
"  from  the  older,  as  in  general  the  truer, 
ecclesiastical  music."  A  collection  of 
tunes  so  selected  seems  a  meet  one  for 
present  general  adoption.  And  although 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  work — which, 
however,  it  is  but  just  to  Mr  MTarlane  to 
say,  is  a  reprint  of  a  collection  of  tunes, 
published  and  most  favourably  received 
some  years  ago — there  are,  as  in  all  other 
collections  in  common  use,  several  tunes 
of  which  we  will  only  say,  that  the  sooner 
they  are  expurgated  from  the  books,  and 
rooted  from  the  memories  of  men,  the 
better  for  our  psalmody  ;  yet  from  the 
character  of  the  tunes  as  a  whole,  we 
know  of  no  collection  of  church  music  that 
could  with  happier  effects  be  introduced 
into  general  use.  It  is  just  such  a  collec- 
tion that  is  required  to  assist  in  the  work 
of  psalmody  reform. 

Forming  an  introduction  to  the  volume, 
is  a  "complete  set  of  improved  lessons 
by  which  congregational  classes  may  be 
taught  in  a  short  time  to  read  music  at 
sight."  These  lessons  are  arranged  and 
expressed  with  that  brevity  and  clearness 
which  indicate  t;hat  the  author  is  master  of 
his  subject. 


EEligioM  Stttilliprf.— /onign. 


BELIOXOUB  BEVITAL  IK  FBANOX. 

The  friends  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
'Protestants  of  France  take  the  tiveliest  in- 
terest in  the  great  religious  movements  in 
America  and  Ireland.  Many  accounts  of 
these  cheering  events  have  been  circulated 
among  our  flocks.  MM.  Roussel  and 
Casalis  especially  have  visited  Ireland, 
and  related  the  wonderful  things  they  have 
seen  there.  But  hitherto,  some  rare  and 
inconsiderable  cases  excepted,  we  have 
not  had  any  similar  manifestations  in  this 
country.  Novr  the  Archives  du  Christian- 
isme,  edited  by  Pastor  Frederic  Monod, 
has  published,  suppressing  the  names  of 
the  persons  and  places,  the  news  of  a  re- 
ligious revival.  It  commenced,  as  else- 
where, in  connection  with  a  prayer-meet- 
ing. At  the  first  meeting,  six  persons  only 
were  present.  The  second  week  a  school- 
mistress and  three  young  women  requested 
the  prayers  of  their  believing  friends ;  they 
shed  many  tears,  confessed  their  sins,  and 
soon  afterwards  found  peace.  The  impulse 
.  was  given  from  that  moment.  Souls  which 
had  lost  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel  re- 


covered their  first  love  and  their  first  joy. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  con- 
versions is  that  of  a  worldly  female  who 
had  opened  her  house  as  a  dancing  salooa 
She  asked  an  interest  in  the  prayers 
these  Christians,  and  those  prayers  we: 
answered.  Such  is  the  substance  of  thi 
communication  which  has  been  sent  to  th{ 
Protestant  journal  of  Paris. 

May  it  please  God  to  extend  this  xnovi 
ment  throughout  our  churches,  and  i 
make  it  the  means  of  converting  man; 
souls  I  We  need  an  abundant  effusion 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  if  we  have  reason  fo 
joy,  we  have  also  cause  for  sadnesi 
There  exists  in  French  Protestantism 
young  school,  or  a  new  school  of  theolog] 
composed  especially  of  pastors,  several  4 
whom  profess  negative  opinions  with  id 
creasing  boldness  and  hardihood.  Thei 
young  theologians  are  imbued  with  Gel 
man  ideas;  they  dispute  the  authority  4 
Scripture,  the  personal  divinity  of  Jesil 
Christ,  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement — i 
a  word,  the  vital  and  essential  elements  i 
the  Gospel.  They  believe  that  by  th 
means  they  will  be  able  to  bring  the  prt 
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sent  generation  to  a  sense  of  religion.  But 
the  most  obvions  result  of  these  neological 
sentiments  is  to  ruin  the  piety  of  those 
who  adopt  them. 

INDIA. 
MISSIONARY  PB08PBCTS. 

In  reference  to  mission  work,  I  feel  con- 
Tinced  that  our  position  and  prospects  in 
the  N.W,  are  greatly  improved  since  the 
mntinj.  People  listen  much  more  readily 
to  the  Gospel,  and  many  say  plainly  that  if 
God  had  not  been  on  our  side  we  could  not 
have  survived.  Again,  native  Christians 
are  placed  on  a  very  different  footing,  and 
multitudes  feel  that  no  pecuniary  loss  can 
attend  a  profession  of  Christianity.  Nay, 
several  men  have  come  to  me  wishing  me 
to  make  them  Christians  (to  use  their  own 
language),  plainly  saying  that  then  they 
could  get  good  situations  under  Govern- 
ment. And  lastly,  the  additions  to  our 
own  and  other  missions  in  these  parts  have 
been,  I  imagine,  decidedly  larger  this  year 
than  during  any  previous  period  of  the 
8ame  length.  Still  we  need  a  large  effu- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  sometimes  1 
feel  a  strong  presentiment  that  we  shall 
hare  it;  and  oh,  what  a  day  will  that  be 
/or  India,  when  thousands  upon  thousands 
ihall  throw  off"  the  yoke  of  idolatry  and  em- 
brace the  Gospel  of  Christ ! 

WOBK  AMONG  HOSPITALS  AND  SOLDIERS, 
TRACTS,  ETC. 

Fob  some  two  months  past  I  have  made 
a  practice  of  visiting  the  hospitals  here 
once  a  week.  I  would  gladly  go  oftener, 
hut  other  engagements  do  not  permit.  Mr 
Wjlie  and  others  keep  me  well  supplied 
with  tracts.  The  encouragement  I  meet 
with  is  great;  and  my  visits  there  have 
largely  assisted  in  gathering  together  a 
little  band  of  soldiers,  who  meet  every 
morning  and  evening  for  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  prayer.  At  present  they 
number  nearly  twenty,  and  are  rapidly  on 
the  increase.  Much  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  most  of 
them;  four  are  wishful  to  become  com- 
municants ;  in  the  hearts  of  others,  I  confi- 
dently hope,  a  genuine  work  of  Divine 
grace  has  been  begun,  and  many  manifest 
much  seriousness.  Once  a  week  I  ask 
them  to  my  own  house  to  tea,  and  to  spend 
an  hour  or  two  in  religious  conversation, 
singing,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  prayer. 
My  accommodation  is  getting  too  small  for 
the  numbers  that  attend,  and  I  fear  that  I 
shall  soon  have  to  divide  them  into  two 
parties,  which,  however,  I  shall  avoid  as 
long  as  possible.  I  have  a  Bible  class  for 
them  every  Saturday  morning,   and  get 


tracts  and  books  for  distribution.  I  get  a 
monthly  packet  from  the  Soldiers'  Friend 
Society  of  the  Christian  Sentinel  and  British 
Flag,  which  are  much  liked  by  the  men. 
A  very  interesting  tract,  I  believe  by  Miss 
Tucker,  "  a  True  Story  of  Lucknow,"  has 
also  much  interested  them.  One  of  the 
most  useful*  tracts  for  hospitals  I  have 
found  to  be  "The  Bar  of  Iron,"  and  its 
sequel,  "The  End  of  the  Matter."  But 
really  the  tracts  given  appear  to  have  done 
a  very  large  amount  of  good.  For  one 
thing,  the  men  have  had  nothing  else  to 
read;  all  the  old  military  libraries  of 
trashy  novels,  etc.,  have  been  burnt,  and 
the  soldier  has  *been  glad  to  get  hold  of 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  book.  I  sin* 
cerely  hope  this  is  but  the  beginning  of 
an  extensive  work  for  good  amongst  the 
men  here. — Extract  of  a  Letter  dated  Agra, 
Sept,  15,  1859. 

ALTERED  PEELING  OP  THE  TURKS  TOWARD 
CHRISTIANITY. 

A  VERT  few  years  ago,  the  man  who 
should  have  ventured  to  predict  the  pre- 
sent state  and  progress  of  the  feeling  of 
the  Mohammedan  Turks  towards  Christi- 
anity, would  have  been  set  down  as  an 
enthusiastic  visionary  or  madman.  No 
uncommon  thing  was  it  then  to  hear  gen- 
tlemen from  India,  or  travellers  &om 
Turkey  and  the  East,  affirm  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  converting  a  Mohammedan. 
And,  indeed,  while  the  only  idea  of  Chris- 
tianity was  that  presented  by  the  corrupt 
and  idolatrous  churches  around  them,  it 
was  unreasonable  to  expect  ^a  disciple  of 
the  Koran  in  Turkey  to  become  a  wor- 
shipper of  idols,  or  to  reverence  a  religion 
whose  moral  results  were  shown  in  the 
degraded  Greeks,  Syrians,  etc.,  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  But  the  exhibition  of  a 
pure  Christianity,  and  the  attention  to  the 
Christian  Scriptures  procured  by  that  ex- 
hibition, and  stimulated  by  recent  events, 
has  begun  to  work  the  wonders  so  long 
deemed  impossible.  And  every  post  from 
Constantinople  brings  fresh  instances  to 
prove  that  the  Word  of  Truth  is  now 
mightily  prevailing,  and  that  often  is  there 
far  less  opposition  manifested  to  Christian 
statements  and  arguments  by  Mussulman 
bigots,  and  even  ecclesiastics  (if  we  may 
so  call  them,  though  improperly),  than  there 
is  by  Romanists  at  home.  In  fact,  it  is  sur- 
prising to  hear  with  what  calmness  such 
things  are  now  listened  to,  and  even  ac- 
cepted, as  a  few  years  since  would  have 
caused  the  decapitation  of  the  audacious 
utterer  of  unwelcome  truth.  Whether 
Turkey  is  destined  to  die  physically  for 
want  of  Turks,  and  thus  to  cause,  what  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be,  the  "  dn/ing  vp  of 
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the  Euphrates"  maybe  pethaps  qnestioned. 
But  if  affaiiB  proceed  at  the  present  pace, 
intellectually  and  spiritually,  the  Crescent 
will  ere  long  give  place  to  the  Cross  in  the 
Turkish  mind  throughout  many  important 
localities,  without  extinguishing  the  physi- 
cal population. 

In  illustration  of  the  progressive  work 
referred  to,  we  may  mention  that,  about 
two  years  ago,  the  well-known  con- 
verted Mussulman,  formerly  Selim  Aga 
(now  Mr  Williams),  who  is  at  Constanti- 
nople, an  ordained  preacher  of  the  Gos- 
pel, became  incommoded  for  want  of  a 
house.  On  account  of  his  notoriety,  as  a 
Mohammedan  turned  Christian,  he  was, 
if  not  perhaps  in  jeopardy,  at  all  events 
subject  to  annoyance,  and  experienced 
difficulty  as  to  lodging.  It  was  resolved, 
therefore,  to  build  a  mission-house  for 
him,  and  this  was  completed  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year.  The  roof 
of  this  house  (zinc  and  iron)  was  manufac- 
tured at  Liverpool  and  the  price  paid 
(between  L.80  and  L.40)  by  some  friends  of 
Turkish  missions  here.  A  letter  was  re- 
ceived, some  days  since,  from  Constanti- 
nople, by  the  gentleman  who  arranged  this 
Uttle  matter,  saying,  "  I  am  sorry  that  Mr 
Williams'  roof  should  have  come  down  on 
your  head;  but  it  will  be  some  comfort 
for  you  to  know  that  the  house  has  been 
the  means  already  of  preaching  the  Grospel 
to  more  than  100  Turks,  to  some  of  whom 
it  has  already  proved  the  Word  of  Life, 
and  one  of  them  is  to  be  baptized  next 
week  I  He  is  the  nephew  of  a  distin-' 
guished  Pasha,  and  a  most  interesting  case 
of  clear,  satisfactory  conversion." 
-  Now,  but  a  few  years  since,  the  erection 
of  this  mission-house  in  the  place  where  it 
now  stands,  directly  opposite  a  palace  of 
the  Sultan,  would  have  been  an  impossi- 
bility. Daring  its  ereetion,  the  sons  of  the 
Sultan,  with  their  wives  and  several  of  the 
Pashas,  crossed  over  and  examined  it, 
without  any  marks  of  displeasure.  A  great 
many  Turks  have  visited  Mr  Williama  in 
this  new  edifice,  and  have  shown  him  as 
much  respect  as  if  he  were  still  a  Mussul* 
man,  though  his  change  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  them.  Among  these  visitors 
were  the  secretary  of  the  Grand  Vizier 
and  about  twenty  officers  of  the  Sultan's 
palace.  Mr  Williams  says,  "Fourteen 
days  ago  I  sat  in  the  court  of  the  Mosque 
of  Yeni  Bjame,  near  to  several  Moslems, 
when  a  poor  scholar  asked  for  a  gift.  I 
said  to  him,  *  Gold  and  silver  have  I  none, 
but  I  can  aiinounee  to  you  the  good  tid- 
ings, that  being  once  a  Mussulman  I  am 
now  a  Christian.'  Four  Mohammedans, 
who  had  heard  this,  asked  me  to  explain 
the  matter  more  fully  to  them.  I  began 
to  prove  to  them  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 


and  spoke  for  three  hours  in  the  court  of 
the  mosque,  before  an  increasing  circle  of 
hearers,  regarding  the  Son  of  God." 

The  door  does  now,  indeed,  seem  effec- 
tually open.  The  free  circulation  of  the 
Turkish  Scriptures,  and  the  freedom  af- 
forded for  the  discussion  of  the  sublimest 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  are  phenomena 
of  no  slight  importance.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  public  interest  in  the 
evangelization  of  Turkey,  so  deeply  ex- 
cited during  the  recent  Crimean  war,  will 
not  be  su&red  to  decay;  and  that  the 
Turkish  Missions  Aid  Society,  at  that 
period  so  happily  launched,  will  be  vigor- 
ously sustained  in  its  noble  career. 

BBHABKABi;.B  COKyBBSATION  IN  BROOSA. 

The  week  before  last  Dr  Hamlin  and  Mr 
Williams  (a  converted  Mussulman)  went 
together  to  Broosa,  on  a  little  missionary 
visit.  On  board  the  steamer,  between  here 
and  Moodania,  there  were  among  the  pas- 
sengers several  Imams — fleeing  from  arrest, 
as  growing  out  of  the  late  conspiracy.  They 
could  hide  their  fears  so  little  that  every- 
body could  see  their  position.  Mr  Williams 
talked  with  them,  as  indeed  he  did  with 
many  others,  on  Divine  truth. 

It  seems,  by  means  of  these  and  other 
passengers,  it  was  noised  abroad  in  Broosa 
that  Selim  Effendi  had  arrived.  The  Sab- 
bath passed  delightfully,  Dr  Hamlin 
preaching  once  and  Mr  Williams  once. 
They  had  an  interesting  evening  meeting, 
and  on  Monday  morning  a  prayer-meeting 
among  the  Protestant  Armenian  brethren, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  a  more  than  usual 
melting  down  and  melting  together. 

But  during  Monday  the  three  great  gen- 
tlemen and  their  attendants  called,  viz.,  the 
Hakim  Effendi,  or  Chief  Justice*,,  the  Deftar- 
adr,  or  Pasha's  Secretary;  and  the  Sheikh,  or 
religious  chief  of  Broosa.  They  wished  to 
see  the  Protestant  church  building,  and 
were  led  in  by  Dr  H«mlin,  Mr  Wil- 
liams, the  pastor,  etc.  They  were  seated 
in  the  church,  and  a  religious  conversation 
commenced  without  delay.  Mr  Williams 
drew  their  attention  to  the  simplicity  of 
this  place  of  worship,  without  any  picture, 
image,  crucifix,  or  any  object  of  veneration 
or  worship,  telling  them  that  here  the  Gos- 
pel was  being  preached,  and  God  wor- 
shipped through  Christ,  and  the  Word  of 
God  read  and  praise  offered.  Of  this  they 
highly  approved.  After  some  further  re- 
marks, the  Hakim  (probably  wishing  to 
embarrass  Mr  Williams  a  little)  afiked  him . 
where  he  had  acquired  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage so  perfectly  ?  Mr  Williams  unhesi- 
tatingly replied,  ''I  am  an  Osmanli  by 
birth  ;  I  was  a  Mussulman  for  forty  years  ; 
but,  blessed  be  God,  I  have  found  Christ 
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and  His  salyatibii,  and'  am  now  nrjrself 
preaching  the'  everlasting  Gospel  of  my 
lord  and  Sarionr."  This  pill  was  so  hard 
for  the  Hakim  to  swallow  that  he  reddened, 
and  after  getting  oyer  the  severe  ordeal^ 
be  turned  the  conversation,  and  asked  Mc 
Williams  what  he  thought  of  the  Christian 
view  of  "  the  Word"  made  flesh  ?  Mr  Wil- 
liams gave  him  a  full  reply,  drawing  front 
thia  view  proof  of  the  Divine  character  of 
Christ.  When  the  Hakim  objected  to  this 
view  concerning  Jesns,  Mr  Williams  so. 
Teskdily  established  it  **«p  conce3sa"  from  the 
Koran,  that  the  Hakim  had  nothing  more 
to  say.  ^  Yon  must  strike  out  these  passages 
from  the  Koran,"  argued  Mr  Williams,  "or 
joa  mast  admit  the  doctrines.  Will  you 
strike  them  out  ?**  "  God  fi^rbid,"  the  Hakimi 
replied.  "Then  you  cannot  object  to  our 
view  OQ  the  Divinity  of  Jesus,"  Mr  Williams 
conckded.    The  Hakim  was  embarrassed, 


which  the  Deftardar  appeared  greatiiv  to 
enjoy.  The  conversation  was  earried  on 
with  the  greatest  decorum  and  courtesy, 
the  attendants  drawing  gradually  near 
from  the  door  to  profit  by  it.  At  last  this 
interesting  conversation  came  to  a  close ; 
the  guests  were  conducted  to  the  door  of 
the  church;  and  when  goinop  out,  they  each 
saluted  Mr  Williams  with  three  deep  bows, 
such  as  are  only  made  to  the  highest  dig- 
nitaries of  the  empire.  Mr  Williams  will 
need  especial  grace  to  remain  humble.  He 
afterwards  visited  the  mosques,  ao  sacred  in 
Broosa,  and  was  readily  admitted.  He 
saluted  his  former  co-religionists  with,  the 
salutation  "Peace  be  upon  you,"  which 
is  passed  only  between  Mussulmans,  and  it 
was  readily  reciprocated.  The  Protestant 
brethren  feared  there  mi^ht  be  a  popular 
excitement  created  by  this  visit,  bol  idl 
passed  off  quietly. 


SnfelligrarE.— Enltilt  :]|^rE8bt|tiriiiii  dDjiiirrl;. 


PBESBTTBRIAL  PBOCBBDIKOB. 

Arbroath. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Mont- 
rose on  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  Noyember,  for 
the  ordination  of  Mr  Alexander  Campbell, 
is  pastor  of  Castle  Street  congregation 
there— the  Rev.  A,  Soriey,  moderator  pro 
tern.  The  Rev.  J.  M'Nab,  Johnshaven, 
preached;  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Millar,  Car- 
Boastie,  put  the  questions  of  the  formula ; 
the  Rev.  A.  Soriey,  Arbroath,  offered  the 
ordination  prayer,  and  gave  the  charge  to 
the  pastor;  and  the  Rev.  A.  Anderson, 
Montrose,  addressed  the  people.  The 
whole  services  were  most  impressive  ;  and 
there  are  not  a  few  symptoms  which  war- 
rant the  hope  that  this  settlement  will 
prore  one  of  the  greatest  usefulness  in  the 
district. — ^The  presbytery  met  again  on  the 
6th  December— the  Rev.  W.  T.  Rankine, 
moderator.  Mr  E^est  Scott,  student, 
being  present,  gave  in  all  his  trials  for 
license,  which  being  sustained,  he  was, 
Alter  prayer  by  the  moderator,  licensed,  in 
the  usual  manner,  to  preach  the  GospeK 
The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  some 
expression  of  the  presbytery's  esteem  for 
the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Hay,  presbytery  clerk, 
gave  in  the  following  statement,  which  it 
was  cordially  agreed  to  insert  in  the 
minates,  viz. :  "  In  cherishing  the  memory 
of  their  deceased  brother,)  the  presbytery 
woold  record  their  high  estimation  of  his 
character  as  a  man  of  God,  and  a  faithful 
minister  of  Christ ;  as  having  maintained 
through  life  a  uniformly  consistent  and 
tameless  i  deportment ;  as  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  at  the  same  time  an  able  theo- 
logian; as  a  wise»  judicious,  and  affection- 


ate c6unsellor  in  cases  of  difficulty  or 
dispute;  as  an  eminently  practical  and 
useful  preacher,  a  laborious  pastor,  and  a 
devoted  instructor  of  the  young;  as  one 
who,  by  doing  good  as  he  had  opportunity, 
and  without  regard  to  denominational  dis- 
tinctions, endeared  himself  not  only  to  his 
own  congregation,  but  to  the  whole  com- 
munity in  which  it  was  his  lot  to  labour. 
They  would  also  record  their  deep  sense 
of  his  conscientiousness  in  attending  our 
Church  courts  and  observing  her  order, 
and  also  of  his  long-continued  and  un- 
grudging services  as  clerk  of  this  court,  by 
which  he  has  laid  it  under  many  and  last- 
ing obligations.  Further,  the  presbytery 
would  express  their  sympathy  with  the 
congregation,  who  have  thus  been  deprived 
of  an  able,  faithful,  and  much  esteemed 
minister;  and  with  the  deceased's  widow 
and  child  under  the  heavy  bereavement 
they  have  thus  sustained ;  and  instruct  the 
clerk  to  send  a  copy  of  this  minute  to  the 
bereaved  widow  and  congpregation."  The 
Rev.  J.  P..  Millar,  of  Carnoustie,  W-as  then 
appointed  to  fill  the  office  of  clerk  of  pres- 
bytery. Next  meeting  to  take  place  at 
Brechio^  on  Tuesday  affcer  the  1st  Sabbath 
of  February, 

Berwick. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
13th  of  December — the  Rev.  D.  Donaldson, 
moderator.  There  was  a  large  attendance 
of  ministers,  and  an  unusually  large  attend- 
ance of  elders.  The  committee  on  statis- 
tics were  reappointed,  consisting  of  the 
Revs.  Messrs  Mearns,  Anderson,  and  John 
Stark — ^Mr  Anderson,  convener.  The  prin- 
cipal business  was  a  «onforence  on  the 
revival  of  religion.    The  moderator  en- 
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gaged  in  devotional  exercises,  after  which 
addresses  were  delivered  on  the  following 
sahjects,  as  appointed  at  last  meeting : — 
**  Need  of  a  Revival,"  by  the  Rev.  James 
Anderson ;  "  Means  of  a  Revival,"  bj  Rev. 
Dr  Cairns ;  "  Sabbath  Observance  and 
Attendance  on  Ordinances,"  by  the  Rev. 
D.  M.  Inglis ;  "  Spiritual  Oversight  of  the 
Young,"  by  the  Rev.  D.  Kerr ;  "  Family 
and  Secret  Prayer,"  by  Mr  Charles  Gibson  ; 
"  Prayer-Meetings,  Congre^tational  and 
Fellowship,"  by  the  Rev.  James  Ker;  and 
"Christian  Duty  towards  the  Unconvert- 
ed," by  the  Rev.  William  Limont.  The 
Rev.  (fames  Stark  then  conducted  devo- 
tional exercises,  after  which  the  other 
members  engaged  in  a  brief  conversation 
on  the  subject  in  discussion.  Deeply  in- 
teresting information  was  communicated 
by  the  Rev.  James  Grierson  Scott,  of  Ber- 
wick, and  by  Mr  John  Johnston,  elder 
from  Eyemouth,  regarding  a  wonderful 
revival  of  religion  at  Eyemouth.  About 
150  persons  appear  to  have  been  savingly 
impressed,  and  crowded  prayer-meetings 
are  held  in  the  churches  every  evening. 
As  the  Rev.  James  Harrower  was  somewhat 
prostrated  by  over-exertion  and  excite- 
ment, the  presbytery  appointed  the  Rev.  P. 
Mearns  to  preach  for  him  on  Sabbath  first, 
and  the  Rev.  D.  Kerr  on  Sabbath  week, 
each  of  these  brethren  rendering  assistance 
at  the  week-evening  prayer-meetings  also. 
Mr  Charles  Gibson,  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  Dr  Maclagan,  closed  the  con- 
ference with  devotional  exercises.  The 
Rev.  William  Ritchie  had  been  appointed 
to  speak  on  the  "  Nature  of  a  Revival,"  but 
sent  an  apology  for  absence  on  account  of 
the  serious  illness  of  a  near  relative.  A 
letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Mac- 
gill,  on  evangelistic  work,  but  from  want  of 
time  to  consider  it  sufficiently,  it  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  till  next  meet- 
ing, which  was  appointed  to  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  24th  January. 

Dumfries. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
7  th  December — Rev.  Andrew  Martin,  mo- 
derator. Since  last  meeting  it  was  re- 
ported that  Mr  Nathaniel  M'Dougal  gave 
a  satisfactory  account  of  the  lectures  he 
attended  at  the  Hall,  which  was  approved. 
Mr  James  Callander  being  present,  and 
certified  by  the  Professors,  gave  an  excel- 
lent outline  of  the  lectures  he  attended. 
Messrs  James  Callander  and  Adam  Welsh 
were  examined  on  a  part  of  the  subjects 
prescribed  by  the  Synod,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  presbytery.  Mr  Robert 
Beattie,  Dunscore,  was  suspended,  sine  die, 
from  his  position  as  a  licentiate  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  The  pres- 
hyterv  agreed  that  the  name  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Thorbum,  late  of  .Gatehouse,  should  be 
placed  on  the  list  of  probationers.    Next 


meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Dumfries  on  the 
1st  Wednesday  of  February. 

Edinburgh — The  monthly  meeting  of 
this  presbytery  was  held  on  6th  Dec- 
Rev.  Thomas  Finlayson,  moderator.  Dr 
Philip,  who  was  for  some  time  connected 
with  the  Jewish  Mission  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Alexandria,  Algiers, 
etc.,  was  present,  and  requested  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  list  of  probationers.  The 
request  was  cordially  agreed  to.  Dr  George 
Johnston  reported  that  the  Rev.  Duncan 
Ogilvie,  late  of  Broughty  Ferry,  had  been 
introduced  to  his  new  congregation  in  the 
Portsbnrgh  Mission  Church,  and  that  his 
prospects  of  success  in  that  district  were 
most  encouraging.  He  also  stated  that,  of 
the  L.IOOO  agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  church 
to  the  Rev.  Mr  Groom's  congregation,  up- 
wards of  L.550  had  been  raised,  and  that 
Mr  Croom*s  and  Mr  Reid's  congregations 
had  agreed  to  hold  themselves  responsible 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  L.200  which  had 
been  guaranteed  to  Mr  Ogilvie.  In  answer 
to  a  question  from  Mr  Parlane  of  Tranent, 
the  moderator  stated,  that  the  parties  hay- 
ing charge  of  the  Canongate  Mission,  up- 
held by  Broughton  Place  and  Rose  Street 
churches,  were  looking  out  for  a  person 
to  take  the  oversight  of  it.  A  petition  was 
read  from  North  Richmond  Street  church, 
requesting  the  presbytery  to  fix  a  day  for 
moderating  in  a  call,  in  order  to  supply 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Mr  Stevenson.  The  commisgioners 
from  the  congregation  stated  that  the 
church  was  seated  for  370,  that  140  persons 
had  communicated  on  the  last  occasion, 
and  that  the  congregation  guaranteed  the 
minister  L.120  in  the  shape  of  stipend, 
L.20  for  house  rent,  and  L.IO  for  sacra- 
mental expenses,  being  L.150  in  all,  and 
L.20  more  than  was  given  to  their  last 
minister.  Dr  Peddie,  and  other  members 
of  presbytery,  said,  while  every  credit  was 
to  be  given  to  so  small  a  congregation 
for  the  efforts  they  had  made  to  maintain 
their  position,  still  L.150  of  stipend  was 
wholly  insufficient  to  maintain  a  minister 
in  a  town  like  Edinburgh,  and  they  had, 
therefore,  very  serious  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  presbytery  sanctioning  the 
idea  that  such  a  sum  was  sufficient.  It 
was  ultimately  agreed,  however,  to  grant 
the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  the  20th 
December,  at  seven  o'clock  ih  the  evening, 
was  fixed  upon  for  the  moderation  taking 
place.  The  Rev.  Dr  Thomson  next  read 
an  admirable  address  on  the  present  reli- 
gious awakening  in  America,  Ireland,  and 
our  own  country,  which,  after  some  con- 
versation, was  ordered  to  be  printed  at 
the  presbytery's  expense,  and  widely  cir- 
culated throughout  the  churches. 

Glasgow. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  18th 
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December— the  Rev.  J.  W.  Borland,  mo- 
derator. Dr  Robson  intimated  that,  ac- 
coiding  to  the  instructions  of  the  presbj- 
tejj,  he  had  got  the  address  printed  which 
lie  had  recently  delivered  before  them  on 
the  subject  of  the  reyiyal  of  religion. 
While  on  this  subject,  he  had  a  proposition 
to  bring  forward,  to  the  effect  Uiat  a  small 
committee  be  appointed  of  members  of  the 
presbytery  to  co-operate  with  other  deno- 
minations in  the  city  in  the  home  mission 
work  in  order  to  promote  its  objects,  so 
that  harmony  of  action  might  be  preserved 
amongst  them  in  reference  to  the  work, 
and  that  all  parts  of  the  city  might  be 
thoroughly  attended  to.  A  committee  was 
accordingly  appointed,  composed  of  Drs 
Bobson,  Lindsay,  and  Taylor,  the  Moder- 
ator, and  Mr  David  Anderson,  elder.  A 
petition  was  presented  to  the  presbytery 
from  the  congregation  assembling  in  the 
New  City  Boad  Mission  Church  to  mode- 
rate in  a  call.  The  deputation  from  the 
church  stated  that  the  stipend  to  be  given 
was  L.200.  Tuesday  evening,  the  27th 
instant,  was  appointed  for  the  moderation, 
the  Rev.  Dr  Eadie  to  preside.  A  petition 
to  moderate  in  a  call  was  received  from 
the  church  at  Duntocher.  The  stipend  to 
be  L120,  inclusive  of  a  manse.  There 
were  124  members  in  the  congregation. 
It  was  agreed  to  appoint  Monday  evening, 
the  26th  instant,  for  the  moderation,  the 
Ber.  Mr  Edmond  to  preside.  The  Rev.  J. 
B.  Johnston  was  appointed  to  ofiGlciate  in 
Springbum  church  on  Sabbath  first,  and 
to  declare  the  congregation  vacant.  The 
Bev.  Mr  Shepherd,  from  Sligo,  was  intro- 
daced  to  the  meeting,  and  expressed  his 
thanks  to  the  presbytery  for  the  kind  in- 
terest they  had  shown  in  the  revival  cause 
in  Ireland.  He  did  not  know  a  body  of 
men  to  whom  he  felt  more  grateful  than  to 
the  United  Presbyterian  body  of  Scotland. 
He  concluded  by  expressing  the  hope,  that 
the  religious  work  now  going  on  in  the 
north  would  be  extended  to  the  south  of 
Ireland.  The  clerk  presented  a  petition 
from  Mr  Simon  Prince,  watchmaker  in 
Glasgow,  and  a  converted  Jew,  requesting 
the  sympathy  of  the  presbytery  for  his  suf- 
fering kinsmen,  who  had  been  driven  from 
I  Morocco  and  forced  to  take  shelter  in  Gib- 
raltar, on  account  of  the  present  war  be- 
tween that  country  and  Spain.  The  peti- 
tioner stated  that  he  had  been  a  member 
of  John  Street  United  Presbyterian  Church 
for  the  last  twenty-six  years;  and  that, 
while  he  had  been  led  to  embrace  Christi- 
anity, he  still  continued  to  cherish  a  warm 
affection  for  his  brethren,  and  was  moved 
with  grief  at  the  condition  of  the  3000  of 
them  who  had  been  forced  to  take  shelter 
in  Gibraltar.  His  object  was  to  secure  the 
sympathy  of   the  presbytery,   that  they 


might  he  induced  to  assist  in  obtaining 
pecunianr  aid  to  his  suffering  brethren. 
The  clerk,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks, 
said,  that  though  that  ancient  people 
should  continue  to  renounce  the  Messiah, 
it  was  nevertheless  the  duty  of  Christians 
to  show  their  readiness  to  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  them  in  their  temporal  as  well  as 
in  their  spiritual  necessities.  Dr  Robson 
thought  it  was  very  desirable  that  a  short 
statement  should  be  drawn  up  of  the  facts 
of  the  subject  referred  to  in  the  petition, 
and  furnished  to  the  various  congregations, 
as  it  would  be  awkward  to  ask  them  to 
contribute  unless  they  could  be  told  some- 
thing concerning  the  matter.  The  clerk 
(Mr  Jeffrey)  and  Mr  Taylor  agreed  to  take 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  draw  up  a  state- ' 
ment  in  the  form  of  a  circular,  and  send  it 
to  the  various  congregations.  The  mode« 
rator  gave  notice,  that  at  next  meeting  he 
would  bring  forward  an  overture  to  the 
Synod,  requesting  that  body  to  take  such 
steps  as  were  necei^ary  for  opening  up  a 
closer  intercourse  with  sister  churches  in 
this  land  and  elsewhere. 

Newcastle.  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
South  Shields  on  the  30th  Nov.,  for  the 
ordination  of  Mr  John  McNeill  as  colleague 
to  the  Rev.  Henry  Lawson,  in  East 
Street  church.  The  Rev.  Henry  Angus,  of 
Aberdeen,  and  the  Rev.  George  Jeffrey,  of 
Glasgow,  being  present,  were  invited  to 
correspond.  The  Rev.  Henry  Angus,  of 
Sunderland,  preached ;  the  Rev.  H^nry 
Lawson  presided  in  the  ordination ;  the 
Rev.  George  Jeffrey,  at  the  previous  re- 
quest of  the  presbytery,  gave  the  charge  to 
Mr  M*Neill ;  and  the  Rev.  H.  S.  CampbeU 
addressed  the  congregation.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  ministers  and  people, 
and  the  services,  solemn  and  impressive, 
excited  much  earnest  attention  among  all 
who  were  present. — ^This  presbytery  again 
met  at  Newcastle  on  the  6th  Dec. — the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Watler,  moderator.  The  com- 
mittees for  Hexham  and  Hull  reported 
their  proceedings,  which  were  approved. 
Petitions  from  the  congregation  in  West 
Hartlepool,  and  the  fifth  congregation  in 
Newcastle,  to  the  Synod's  Debt  Liquida- 
tion Board,  were  read,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  transmit  and  recommend  them.  Mr 
Joseph  Corbett,  student  of  divinity  of  the 
fourth  year,  was  examined  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Church  History.  He  acquitted  him- 
self so  as  to  give  high  satisfaction  to  the 
presbytery,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  prose- 
cute his  studies. 

Melroae,^— This  presbytery  met  on  the 
13th  December.  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary business,  Mr  Thomson  gave  notice 
that  he  would  draw  the  attention  of  the 
presbytery,  at  a  future  meeting,  to  the 
question  of  home  missionary  work  within 
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the  district ;  and  Mr  Bobertson  gare 
notice  that  at  next  meeting  he  woald 
move  a  resoldtion  to  the  effect,  that  the 
parochial  school  test,  exdading  all  from 
the  office  of  teacher  bat  the  adherents 
of  the  Established  Church,  should  be 
abolished.  The  next  meeting  of  presby- 
tery is  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  February. 

Paisley  and  Greenock, — This  court  met 
at  Paisley  on  18th  Oct.  It  was  chiefly  oc- 
cupied with  a  discussion  in  connection  with 
statistics,  examination  of  students,  and 
attestations  of  applications  to  the  Debt 
Liquidating  Board.  A  committee  was  apx 
pointed  to  prepare  resolutions  on  the  sub** 
ject  of  revival  of  religion,  a  special  meet- 
ing to-be  held  on  the  subjeet  on  1st  No- 
*  vember. — The  presbytery  again  met  on  the 
1st  Nov.  for  prayer  and  conference  in  con- 
nection with  the  revival  of  religion,  when 
a  series  of  resolutions  were  adopted,  copies 
of  which  were  sent  to  all  the  members  o{ 
sessions. — Another  meeting  of  presbytery 
was  held  at  Greenock  on  4th  Dec.,  when  cer- 
tain resolutions  relating  to  statistics  were 
read,  but  not  adopted,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed, according  to  the  rule  of  Synod. 
A  petition  from  the  preaching  station  at 
Eirn  was  presented,  praying  that  it  be 
erected  into  a  congregation.  The  Kil- 
malcolm congregation  presented  a  petition 
for  a  moderation  on  the  10th  January. 
The  membership  has  increased  to  174* 
The  collections  for  the  year  amount  to 
L.^99.  The  Bev.  John  B.  Smith  was  ap- 
pointed moderator  for  the  next  six  months. 
Next  meeting  to  be  held  in  Paisley  on  &1 
Tuesday  of  January. 

PROBATIOirBR  LIC1E!N8CD. 

Mr  Ernest  Scott,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Arbroath. 


CALLS  MODEBAI^ED. 

Hohn  of  Bcdfron* — Mr  Bobert  Muir, 
M.A.,  probationer,  called  19th  December 
— Kev.  James  Gilfillan,  presiding. 

Bucklyvie,  —  Mr  James  Berry,  proba- 
tioner, called  20th  December — Eev.  James 
Gilfillan  presiding. 


OBDINATIOir. 

Montrose,  Castle  Street. — Mr  Alexander 
Campbell,  ordained  Ist  November — 'Rev. 
J.  M'Nab,  Johnshaven,  Bev.  J.  P.  Millar, 
Carnoustie,  Rev.  A.  Sorley,  Arbroath,  and 
Rev.  A.  Anderson,  Montrose,  officiating. 

South  SMelds.'-Mr  John  McNeill,  or- 
dained 30th  November — Bev.  H.  Angus, 
Bev.  Henry  Lawson,  Bev,  George  Jeffrey 
of  Glasgow,  and  Biev.  H.  S.  Campbell, 
officiating. 


DTAUCUBATIOV  OV  THB  XR8KIHB 
MOMUMEHT,  STIRLINO. 

This  interesting  event  took  place  at  Stir- 
ling on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  last  month, 
and  was  celebrated  in  the  form  of  a  soiree, 
held  within  the  church  most  intimately 
associated  with  the  honoured  name.    The 
andience  was  very  numerous,  and  among 
those  on  the  platform  were  many  influential 
gentlemen,  both  lay  and  clerioaL      The 
Bev.    John    Steedman,    minister    of    the 
church,  occupied  the  chair,  and  was  ably 
supported  by  brethren  from  a  distance, 
such  as  Dr  Smart,  from  Leith ;  Dr  Thom- 
son,  Edinburgh;  Dr   M*Ken;ow,  Bridge 
of  Teith;    and'  Mr  Edmond,    Glasgow. 
H.  E.  C.  Ewingv  Esq.,  M.P.,    Ebenezer 
Gentleman,  Esq.,  Walter  Crum,  Esq.,  and 
other  laymen,  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 
The  chairman  chiefly  confined  his  address 
to  a  clear  and  saccinct  narrative  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  tiie  erection  of 
the  monument.  He  said— *'  When  Mr  Ers- 
kine  died  in  1754,  he  was,  according  to  his 
own  request,  buried  within  the  church,  and 
in  front  of  the  pulpit  where  he  had  so 
nobly  raised  and  held  aloft  the  banner  of 
Christian  truth  and  liberty.    A  large  stone 
was  laid  flat  upon  the  grave,  and  on  the 
stone  there  was  a  Latin  inscription,  which 
stated  the  time  of  his  decease,  the  duration 
of  his  ministry,  his  pastoral  fidelity,  and  his 
having  expressed  a  wish  that  his  mortal  re- 
mains should  be  deposited  in  the  church, 
in  order  that,  being  dead,  he  might  still 
confirm  the  doctrine  which,  during  his  life, 
he,  had  zealously  maintained.    In  course  of 
time  the  congregation  deored  anew  church, 
and  this  one  in  which-  we  are  now  met,  hav- 
ing been  raised  on  ^  the  tent  green"  behind 
the  old  church,  the  latter  was  removed  in 
the  year  1826.     This  left  the  hallowed 
grave  of  Erskine  exposed  to  view  in  that 
lovely  spot  where  the  stone  I  have  men- 
tioned still  reminds  the  passer-by  of  the 
venerated  dust  that  deeps  beneath.    What 
was  inconvenient  while  the  church  stood 
was  now  feasible,  and  an  effi»rt  was  made 
to  have  a  monument  raised  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  good  man,  at  once  worthy  of 
his  name,  and  of  the  Church  among  whose 
founders  he  was  the  foremost."  After  much 
consideration  and  many  tedious  discussions 
from  time  to  time,  decided  action  was  taken 
by  a  committee  of  the  congregation ;  funds 
were  raised   to  a  consi&rable    amount, 
partly  through  the  HberaUty  of  private  in- 
dividuals who  entered  spontaneously  into, 
the  spirit  of  the  movement,   and  partly- 
through  the  united  exertions  of  the  com- 
mittee.   A  very  beautiful  design  was  ob- 
tained from  Messrs  Peddie  and  Einnear, 
architects,    which  was  totrusted   to   Mr 
MGregor,  builder,  and  executed  by  him  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
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The  first  of  the  Speeches,  apart  from  tbat 
of  the  chairman,  was  properly  assigned  to 
Br  Smart  of  Leith,  aa  being  a  native  of 
StirJlng,  brought  np  in  the  congregation, 
and  the  grancSon  of  one,  and  the  son  of 
another  of  its  former  ministers.  To  this 
long  chain  of  associations  he  tenderly  re- 
ferred in  the  oatset  of  his  speech,  and 
before  addressing  himself  to  its  main  par- 
pose,  which  ^as  a  delineation  of  the  life 
and  character  of  Ralph  and  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  but  chiefly  of  the  latter.  Nothing 
coald  be  imf^^ined  in  more  admirable 
tute,  and  more  perfectly  fitting  in  to  the 
demands  of  the  occasion,  than  tlus  address. 
His  delineation  of  the  great  founder  of  the 
Secession  was  at  once  comprehensive  and 
discriminating ;  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  it 
was  an  ample,  justification,  if  such  bad 
been  needed,  of  the  sentiment  which  led 
to  the  erection  of  such  a  memorial  in  such 
a  place.  Speaking  of  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  Erskine,  he  says — "  A  person  of 
deep,  fervent,  manly  pietjr  was  Ebenezer 
i^Tskine,— a  man  of  strict,  unflinching, 
^tiyielding  integrity — and  without  being 
either  bigot  or  sectary,  or  mere  partisan — 
an  enli^tened,  conscientious,  and  indo- 
mitable Seceder.  As  to  his  eminent  piety^ 
^hik  aU  hie  biographers  unite  in  the  view 
of]m  character,  one  of  them  says—  *'  Piety 
^as  the  most  conspicuous,  as  it  was  the 
croyming  excellence  of  his  character,  and 
its  influence  was  all-pervading;'*  and  it 
vas  really  so  if  there  be  truth  in  history. 
Joined  for  a  whi^e  in  wedlock  with  a 
gentle  spirit,  who  was  often  broken  and 
tossed  amid  religions  difiicnlties — disci- 
plined by  early  domestic  bereavements — 
Ebenezer  Erakine's  sense  of  God  and  of 
dirine  things  soon  became  habitual  and 
iirelj.  So  that,  wherever  We  find  him, 
wherever  we  can  trace  him — in  the  closet, 
and  his  exercises  there — in  his  family, 
and  his  communications  with  them — in  his 
pulpit,  and  his  feelings  and  labours  in  it — 
in  his  private  ministrations,  and  the  extent 
wd  fidelity  of  thesd— in  the  church  courtp, 
!  whether  as  panel  or  pleader,  whether  as 
connsellor  or  judge — everywhere  we  have 
^ken  and  proof  of  habitual  pervading  piety, 
until  we  have  those  recorded'  expressions 
of  deep  aad  manly  piety  on  his  deathbed, 
I  ^bich  made  it  an  instructive  scene  to  those 
'  who  stood  near  it,  and  which  makes  it  a 
hallowed  spot  to  which  any  may  yet  resort 
for  a  lesson  in  view  of  death." 

Dr  M'Kerrow  of  Bridge  of  Teith  suc- 
ceeded Dr  Smart.  His  theme  was  the 
"Memories  of  Campbell,  Smart,  and  Stew- 
^"  faithful  and  honoured  ministers  of  the 
congregation,  and  to  whose  labours  it  has 
been  indebted  for  ikioch  of  the  prosperiDy 
*hich  it  has  so  long  enjoyed.  The  vener- 
able historian  of  the  Secession  gave  an  ani- 


mated picture  of  these  good  and  eminent 
men,  concluding  with  a  graceful  tribute  to 
the  talents  and  zeal  of  the  esteemed  pastor 
who  now  occupies  their  place. 

Dr  M'Kerrow  was  followed  by  the  Bev. 
Dr  Thomson  of  Edinburgh,  who  delivered 
a  powerful  and  eloquent  address,  touching 
on  the  salient  points  in  the  character  and 
history  of  Mr  Erskine,  and  strikingly  illus- 
trative of  his  "worthiness"  to  receive  this 
tribute  of  grateful  respect.  He  dwelt  with 
effect  on  the  difficulties  of  his  position — 
the  darkness  of  his  temporal  prospects  in 
the  event  of  his  secession,  and  on  the 
moral  courage  and  stern  Christian  prin- 
ciple evinced  in  every  step  of  his  career. 
Dr  Thomson  also  pronounced  a  merited 
eulogium  on  Mr  Eiekine*s  preaching,  in 
reference  to  which  he  used  these  words : — 
<*  Ebenezer  Erskine  must  have  been  a  great 
preacher,  especially  on  those  great  sa- 
cramental solemnities  on  mountain-sides, 
when  he  brake  to  listening  thousands  the 
bread  of  life.  "  It  was  the  Gk)spel  in  its 
majesty,"  said  Mr  Button  of  Dalkeith. 
And  there  is  as  much  genuine  praise  in 
the  saying  of  the  working  man  who  had 
walked  twenty  mUes  to  worship  in  Mr 
Erskine*s  church  in  Stirling — "Oh  man, 
there's  a  savour  coming  out  of  that  pulpit 
which,  I  think,  might  keep  any  person 
awake."  I  have  repeatedly  beard  it  said 
by  a  competent  judge  that,  next  to  the 
theology  of  the  Puritans,  that  of  the  Ers- 
kines  was  the  most  valuable  contribution 
to  our  popular  theology." 

Mr  Edmond  of  Glasgow  next  spoke,  on 
"the  characteristics  and  blessings  of  a  pros- 
perous church,"  and  gave  a  spirit-stirring 
address  on  this  important  subject.  After 
some  further  speaking  by  Mr  C.  Ewing, 
M.P.,  Mr  Peddie,  and  others,  and  thanks 
being  voted  to  the  architects,  the  builder, 
the  committee,  etc.,  the  133d  Psalm  was 
sung  and  the  benediction  pronounced,  after 
which  the  meeting  broke  up. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  gratificaition  that 
we  record  this  interesting  event — an  event 
which,  while  a  rallying  point  of  enlightened 
denominational  feeling,  at  the  same  time 
revives  the  memory  ^  heroic  times,  and 
impresses  us  anew  with  the  mightiness  of 
conscience  and  the  value  of  truth.  The 
whole  matter  has  been  carried  out  in  a 
manner  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  on 
ail  the  parties  concerned — the  congrega- 
tion, the  committee,  the  architects,  the 
builder,  and  those  liberal-hearted  indivi- 
duals who  have  so  freely  contributed  to- 
wards the  scheme.  On  this  latter  point  of 
cost,  however,  one  word  must  be  added. 
The  whole  expense  of  the  monument  is 
about  L.900,  of  which  L.600  only  have  as 
yet  been  raised,  leaving  a  deficit  of  L.dOO. 
As  it'is  exceedingly  desirable,  both  in  point 
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of  sentiment  and  otherwise,  that  no  debt  the  purpose  of  canying  the  resolation  into 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  connection  effect.  Mr  Duncan  Ogilvie  of  Broughty 
with  such  a  monument,  it  is  hoped  that  Ferry  was  invited  to  take  the  superintend- 
friends  of  the  cause,  who  may  not  yet  have  ence  of  the  mission,  with  which  invitation 
contributed  towards  it,  will  feel  it  to  be  he  complied.  The  chul-ch  was  reopened 
both  a  privilege  and  a  duty  to  do  so  dow.  on  Sabbath  27th  Becember,  on  which  do- 
Bbenezer  Gentleman,  Esq.,  and  James  casion  special  services  were  conducted  by 
Mathie,  Esq.,  Stirling,  are  empowered,  we  the  Rev.  W.  Reid  in  the  morning.  Rev.  D. 
understand,  to  receive  contributions,  and  we  Ogilvie  afternoon,  and  the  Rev.  Dr  John- 
trust  that  they  will  soon  be  enabled  to  report  ston  in  the  evening.  A  soiree^was  held  in 
that  the  whole  debt  has  been  liquidated.  the  same  place  on  Wednesday,  December 

7,  the  Rev.  Dr  Johnston  in  the  chair.    The 

NEW  MISSION  CHUKCH,  POBTSBURGH,  ^^ecting  was  of  the  most  harmonious  cha- 

EDiNBURGH  ractcr ;  bemg  attended  by  brethren  from 
the  Dundee  Presbytery,  and  also  by  Revs. 

The  congregation  formerly  meeting  in  this  Messrs  Tasker  and  Smith,  Free  Church, 

place  of  worship  having  erected  a  more  who  delivered  suitable  addresses.  Mr  Ogil- 

suitable  church,  it  was  resolved  to  open  vie  was  presented  with  a  Bible,   Psalm, 

Portsburgh  as  a  Mission  Church  in  con-  Hymn  Book,  and  pulpit  gown,  the  gift  of 

nection  with  the  United  Presbyterian  de-  '  a  few  lady  friends.    The  meeting  broke  up 

nomination.    A  committee  was  formed  for  shortly  after  10  o'clock. 


STATE  OF  EUROPE. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1860  finds  European  politics  in  a  state  of  great  complica- 
tion and  difficulty.  The  central  knot  is  the  question  of  Italy ;  and  it  is  universally 
felt  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  chi^  actor  in  the  drama,  has,  by  his  large 
promises  to  that  oppressed  peninsula  on  the  one  hand, — ^promises  to  which  he  stands 
committed  in  the  face  of  Europe,  and  his  relations  as  well  as  pledges  to  the  Pope  on 
the  other,  brought  himself  into  a  position  which  makes  him  the  study  of  all,  but  the 
envy  of  none.  Whether  he  shall  have  adroitness  sufficient  to  extricate  himseK  with- 
out loss  and  compromise  in  either  direction,  time  alone  will  show ;  meanwhile,  it  is 
evident  that  he  is  rather  waiting  the  evolution  of  events  than  hoping  to  direct  and 
control  them.  The  prayers  of  the  Bishops  throughout  Catholic  Christendom  on  behalf 
of  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  wei;e,  doubtless,  intended  to  act  as  a  side-wind  upon  Louis 
Napoleon, — a  significant  hint  as  to  the  direction  which  mother  church  expected  him 
to  give  to  his  energies — a  hint  which  he  seems  to  have  understood,  but  which,  so  fax 
from  pledging  himself  to  take^  he  has  suppressed  the  pubUcation  of  these  prayers  in 
those  quarters  where  he  has  control.  In  the  meantime,  Irish  Catholic  sympathy 
with  the  Pope  has  taken  a  shape  very  httle  short  of  treason  and  rebellion  as  regards 
the  sovereign  and  constitution  under  which  they  live.  Both  priests  and  people  are 
fiercely  unscrupulous  in  their  utterances,  and  they  are  exempUfying  the  truth  of 
the  saying,  that  extremes  meet.  Themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  liberty  of  both 
thought  and  speech  which  they  are  allowing  to  run  into  absolute  licentiousness, 
they  would  grudge  their  fellow-creatures,  and,  ecclesiastically,  their  fellow-subjects 
of  the  Romagna,  the  smallest  modicum  of  the  same  boon.  It  is^ very  well  for  them, 
hving  under  the  benign  influence  of  the  British  constitution,  to  fulminate  against 
attempts,  or  supposed  attempts,  for  the  improvement  of  those  who  are  held  in  the  I 
iron  grip,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  Papal  authority  ;  let  them  change  places 
for  a  little,  and  we  should  see  what  their  assumed  principles  were  worth.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  they  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  ahenate  from  them  the 
sympathy  and  respect  of  every  enlightened,  and  even  ordinarily  generous,  heart, 
in  Europe.  The  great  European  Congress  was  fixed  five  weeks  ago  for  the  5th 
of  the  present  month.  The  interval  has  not  been  one  of  inaction,  but  has  been 
busily  employed,  no  doubt,  in  bringing  every  influence  to  bear  upon  the  disaffected 
Duchies,  to  induce  them  to  receive  back  their  former  masters.  Should  this  policy 
be  successful,  the  opportunity  for  Italy  wiU  again  have  been  lost,  and  she  must 
continue  to  drag  her  weary  chain  some  years  longer.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
after  the  firm  and  temperate  stand  she  has  made,  and  with  the  assurance  of  the 
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sympathy  of  England,  if  not  also  of  other  Powers,  in  the  approaching  Congress, 
she  will  remain  true  to  her  present  opportunity,  and  not  suffer  herself  to  be  cozened 
back  into  the  arms  of  despotism.  The  resignation  of  Count  Cayour,  and  the 
retirement  of  Garibaldi,  had,  no  doiibt,  a  discouraging  aspect  at  first,  and  spoke 
of  influences  at  work  of  an  unfavourable  kind,  beyond  what  met  the  eye.  But 
with  all  this  Italy  need  not^despair,  and,  if  true  to  herself,  will  yet  be  able  to 
achieve  her  liberty.  The  threatened  revolutioilary  action  of  Hungary  will  add  to 
the  difficulties  of  her  oppressors.  Whatever  the  immediate  result  of  these  varied 
complications  may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  are  charged  with  great 
issues  for  the  -future ;  and  it  is  cheering  to  remember  that  there  is  One  over  all, 
whose  prerogative  it  is  to  bring  light  out  of  darkness,  and  order  out  of  confusion, 
and  who  can  make  the  darkest  machinations  of  men  as  so  many  steps  towards  a 
condition  of  society  which  they  neither  desire  nor  understand. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  friends  of  Education  in  Scotland  wiU  be  gratified  to  perceive  that  something 
like  decided  action  has  been  again  taken  on  this  question, — a  question  as  important 
as  it  has  proved  hither4^  difficult  of  adjustment.    After  the  repeated  legislative  at- 
tempts of  Lord  Melgund  and  Lord- Advocate  Moncrieff  had  proved  abortive,  it  ap- 
peared to  some  leadmg  friends  of  the  movement,  that  the  nkeliest  way  to  secure 
\iltiinate  success  would  be  to  concentrate  operations  on  the  great  leading  feature  of 
^p^sent  parochial  schools,  namely,  the  t^t,  by  which  it  is  secured  that  aU  teachers 
shall helong  to  the  Established  Church.    Many  who  might  not  see  their  way  to  co- 
operation in  other  respects  would  be  clear  upon  this ;  and  this  being  in  a  manner 
the  key  of  the  position,  it  was  exceedingly  desirable  that  it  should  be  approached 
with  as  strong  and  united  a  front  as  posfflble.     In  pursuance  of  this  evidently  wise 
resolution,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Edinburgh  in  February  last,  when  three 
resolutions  were  passed ; — ^ttie  first  condemnatory  of  the  test,  as  unfair  in  principle 
and  an  error  in  policy, — ^having  an  injurious  effect  both  on  the  teachers  and  schools ; 
the  second  setting  forth"  the  numerous  advantages  which  would  certainly  accrue 
from  the  abolition  of  said  tests ;  and  the  third  pledging  the  meeting  to  strenuous 
efforts  for  their  abolition,  and  the  obtaining  thereafter  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Education  in  Scotland,  whose  report  might 
furnish  a  basis  for  future  legislation  on  the  matter.     At  this  meeting,  also,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  carry  out  its  objects.     For  numerous  reasons,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  take  any  decided  steps  in  view  of  last  session  of  Parliament,  and  there- 
fore the  matter  was  allowed  to  rest  for  a  time.    The  Committee,  however  (a  nume- 
rous and  influential  one),  had  a  meeting  In  Edinburgh  in  November  last,  at  which 
it  was  resolved,  That  a  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Tests  should  be  promoted  in 
Parliament  early  in  the  session,  and  at  which  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  solicit 
a  conference  with  the' Lord- Advocate.     That  conference  has  been  held ;  and,  in  so 
far  as  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  deputation  and  Lord- Advocate  was 
concerned,  it  gave  great  promise  of  a  successful  issue  to  the  movement.     It  is  needless 
to  enter  into  any  argument  on  the  general  question,  at  this  time  of  day.     It  has 
been  discussed  in  tins  Journal  and  elsewhere,  thoroughly  and  often,  and  in  all  its 
bearings.     But  the  growing  development  of  the  present  wretched  system  of  Privy 
CoimcS  Grants,  not  more  obvioudy  wrong  in  principle  than  it  is  proving  itself 
to  be  mischievous  in  results, — ^uniting  the  opposite  poles  of  latitudinarianism  on  the 
one  hand,  inasmuch  as  it  recognises  and  fosters  all,  and  sectarianism  on  the  other 
since  it  is  in  the  capacity  of  sects,  and  in  proportion  to  their  sectarian  strength,  that 
it  patronizes  and  pays  for  any,  and  under  whose  fostering  wing  Popery  seems  to 
be  thriving  the  best  of  all, — ^this- wretched  system,  thus  showing  more  and  more  the 
evil  of  its  root  by  the  bitterness  of  its  fruits,  urges  to  more  determined  action  than 
ever.    There  is  one  thing  certain,  that  the  success  of  the  movement  depends  upon 
the  people  themselves.     The  Lord-Advocate  assured  the  deputation,  that  unless 
there  was  strong  support  from  without,  aU  attempts  at  legislation  would  be  vain. 
Let  this  be  set  down  as  a  certain  fact,  and  let  all  parties  who  desire  success  to  the 
movement  act  upon  the  conviction.    The  United  Presbyterian  Church  occupies  very 
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high  ground  in  this  matter ;  having  protested  against  the  present  system  from  the 
first,  and  in  the  most  practical  way,  namely,  by  declining  to  receive  any  {>art  of  the 
spoil  thus  indiscriminately  administered,  it  can  speak  with  a  firm  voice,  and  from 
a  position  which  ought  to  give  weight  to  her  words.  Nevertheless  there  must  be 
no  disdainful  and  isolated  action ;  for  such,  unseemly  in  itself,  would  only  bring 
weakness  and  failure  to  the  cause ; — ^but  let  there  be  a  f orgetf ulness  of  minor  dif- 
ferences on  aU  sides,  and  hearty  co-operation  in  the  general  object  on  the  part  of 
the  churches  and  on  the  part  of  the  people,  so  that,  when  a  BiU  is  introduced  into 
Parhament,  the  Lord- Advocate  and  other  promoters  of  th^  Bill,  within  the  House, 
may  find  ^emselves  seconded  effectually  by  public  meetings  and  petitions  emanat- 
ing from  the  friends  of  the  cause,  without.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
monopolist  party  have  again  raised  the  cry  of  no  surrender, — ^Dr  Bryce  having  tabled 
resolutions  at  last  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery  of  the  Established  Church, 
pledging  the  church  to  resist  the  liberal  movement  to  the  uttermost. 


AMERICAN  SLAVERY : 

« 

THE  ELGIK  SETTLEMENT — ^DR  CHEEVER. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  be  aware  that  a  deputation  on  behalf  of  the  Elgin  Settle- 
ment, consisting  of  the  Rev.  William  King  and  Mr  WiUiam  Day,  A.M.,  has  recently 
visited  this  country,  and  has  held  various  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing 
information  as  to  that  institution,  and  obtaining  some  pecuniary  help  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  its  objects.  These  objects  may  be  best  stated  by  an  extract  from  the 
newspaper  report  of  the  second  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh,  which  was  numerously 
attended  by  a  highly  respectable  clas^various  denominations  being  represented 
on  the  platform : — the  Free  Church,  by  Principal  Cunningham  and  Df  Candhsh ;  the 
Unit^  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Dr  Johnston,  Mr  Robertson  of  Newington,  Mr  Drum- 
mond,  St  James*  Place,  etc. ;  and  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Dr  Goold. 
The  address  of  Mr  King  was  clear  and  practical,  setting  before  the  audience  the  claims 
of  the  settlement  in  a  succinct  and  forcible  manner.  ''In  1850,"  he  said,  ** an  associa- 
tion was  incorporated  under  title  of  the  Elgin  Association,  which  had  secured  from 
Government  nine  thousand  acres  of  land  In  the  township  of  Raleigh,  and  county  of 
Kent.  Those  lands  had  been  .divided  into  farms  of  fifty  acres  each,  and  given  to 
fugitive  slaves  at  a  nominal  price.  There  were  at  present  upwards  of  two  hundred 
families  on  these  lands,  and  they  were  maintaining  themselves  creditably,  although 
it  was  necessary  to  render  them  aid  in  the  matter  of  education.  The  object  of  the 
deputation  was  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  to  place  the  educational  machinery  in 
the  Elgin  Settlement  on  a  more  satislftctory  footing,  so  that  the  moral  and 
religious  training  of  the  young  might  be  secured."  Mr  Day  followed  with  a  more 
rhetorical  speech,  and  such  as  indicated  both  talents  and  culture.  The  general 
sentiments  of  the  deputation  were  endorsed  by  Drs  Candlish  and  Goold  in  a  franki 
and  cordial  manner ;  the  former  moving,  and  the  latter  seconding,  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  the  meeting  pledge  itself  to  assist  Mr  King  in  the  very  worthy 
object,  the  claims  of  which  he  had  brought  before  them. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  ov«:-estimate  the  importance  of  such  an  institution  as 
this,  or  the  heroic  and  disinterested  part  which  Mr  King  has  taken  aU  along  in  con- 
nection with  it.  Whether  as  regards  the  direct  benefit  to  the  slave  who  has  set  his 
foot  on  free  soil,  in  providing  him  with  the  means  of  instruction  and  general  cul- 
ture, and  holding  out  the  strongest  motives  to  habits  of  sobriety  and  industry,  by 
giving  him  assurance  of  his  proprietorship  in  what  he  may  be  able,  by  patient  and 
honest  labour,  to  secure,  or  whether  as  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  standing  pro- 
test— ^not  the  less  powerful  that  it  is  under  the  name  and  sanction  of  Britain-- 
against  what  Dr  Candlish  not  too  strongly  designated  as  "the  most  accursrf 
system  of  slavery  that  ever  existed,"  it  is"  exce^ingly  important,  and  entitled 
to  the  sympathy  and  support  of  every  lover  of  his  kind.  It  is  lamentable  to  think 
that  the  churches,  even  in  the  free  states  of  America,  should  hold  so  imjustifiabje  a 
position  in  regard  to  this  hideous  system,  not  only  not  lifting  a  testimony  ag^ainst 
it,  but  showing  in  the  most  unmistakeable  way,  even  by  their  attitude  of  unfriend- 
liness towards  any  one  who  has  the  courage  to  do  so,  that  they  are  disposed  to  shield 
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and  shelter  it  to  the  uttermost.  Dr  Cheever  of  New  York,  who  has  been  such  an 
honourable  exception  in  this  matter,  and  has  fearlessly  proclaimed  the  rights  of  the 
slave,  has  been  made  to  feel  that  the  path  of  duty  has  naany  thorns,  and  that  faith- 
fulness cannot  be  maintained  without  many  sacrifices.  The  sentiment  expressed 
by  Dr  Candlish  on  this  subject  wiU  find  an  echo  in  many  a  British  heart,  that  it 
must  be  the  endeavour  of  this  country  to  awaken  and  rouse  such  a  public  feeling 
as  will  compel  the  American  churches  to  review  their  position  in  reference  to  thS 
iniquitous  system,  and  to  consider  whether  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  precepts 
and  spirit  of  Christianity.  No  doubt  there  are  great  diflftculties  in  the  way  of  the 
American  churches  ;  but  it  is  the  manner  of  religion  to  meet  difficulties  and  over- 
come them,  not  to  succumb  to  them — ^to  change  a  wrong  public  sentiment  into  a 
right  one,  not  meekly  and  passively  to  accept  the  wrong  and  engraft  itself  upon  it. 
It  is  able  for  this — ^it  has  done  it  already  in  innumerable  cases  ;  and  those  men  are 
traitors  to  natural  justice  and  Christianity  alike,  who  act  as  if  they  despaired  of  its 
power,  and  make  the  simple  existence  of  an  evil,  however  deeply  rooted,  a  reason 
for  letting  it  alone. 

Since  .^e  above  was  n^tten  an  important  and  enthusiastic  meeting  has  been  held 
in  Queen  Street  Hall,  Edinburgh — the  Lord  Plrovost  in  the  chair — ^when  resolutions 
condenmatory  of  the  whole  system  of  American  Slavery,  and  warmly  sympathizing 
with  Dr  Cheever  in  his  struggle,  were  proposed  by  Dr  Candlish,  Dr  Alexander,  Rev. 
Mr  Reid,  and  others,  and  cordially  accepted  by  the  meeting.  This,  we  trust,  is 
only  the  beginning  of  such  a  series  of  demonstrations  as  may  have  not  unprofitable 
echoes  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  as  Dr  Candlish 
and  other  speakers  remarked,  that  matters  are  verging  to  a  crisis  in  connection  with 
t^  great  question.  When  a  cause  begins  to  have  not  only  confessors  but  martyrs, 
the'^heginning  of  the  end"  is  come,  and  it  were  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the 
chinches  in  the  Northern  States,  at  least,  would,  for  the  sake  of  our  common 
liomanity,  for  the  sake  of  our  common  Christianity,  and  for  the  sake  of  themselves, 
tafce  that  attitude  and  action  in  the  matter  which  the  civilized  world  will  expect  at 
tbeir  hand.  It  is  still  left  for  them,  if  they  choose,  to  share  the  glory  in  the  coming 
trinmph;  but  whether  they  determine  in  sharing  that  glory  or  no,  the  triimiph 
vill  come,  and,  of  all  who  have  stood  apart,  great  and  merited  will  be  the  humiliation. 


IRISH  REYIVALS.— PHYSICAL  MANIFESTATIONS. 

The  work,  we  understand,  is  still  going  on  prosperously  across  the  Channel.  We 
refer  to  it  at  present,  however,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  remarking  that  an  in- 
teresting discussion  has  arisen,  and  is  being  ably  carried  on,  in  regard  to  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  physical  manifestations  that  have  taken  place.  Dr  M^Cosh  has 
expressed  himself  very  clearly  yet  modestly  on  the  subject,  and  seeks  to  account 
for  them  on  natural  principles.  When  we  consider  the  sympathy  which  there  is 
between  the  physical  and  the  mental  departments  of  our  nature,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  former  is  so  frequently  and  powerfully  affected  by  the  latter,  why 
ehonld  we  be  surprised  that  men  and  women,  excited  in  the  highest  degree  in 
relation  to  the  concerns  of  the  soul  and  eternity,  should  experience  extraordinary 
hodily  sensations  ?  Dr  Carson  of  Coleraine  is  of  a  different  way  of  thinking,  and 
regards  the  manifestations  as  caused  by  the  immediate  action  of  some  physical 
agent,  whose  nature  and  mode  of  working  we  are,  as  yet  at  least,  unable  to  com- 
prehend. The  subject  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest  interest  both  to  the 
metaphysician  and  the  divine,  and  demands  a  larger  and  fuller  investigation  than 
it  has  received.  Facts  must  be  closely  examined  and  conscientiously  detailed, 
and  theorizing  postponed  tiU  sufficient  and  weU-sifted  data  have  been  collected. 
Dr  Carson^s  hypoth^is  may  not  seem  very  intelligible  or  perspicuous,  but  it  has 
respect  to  phenomena  which  the  reasoning  of  Dr  M^Cosh  ignores.  Cases  of  physi- 
cal prostration  have  occurred  after  much  mental  excitement,  and  in  regard  to  these 
it  may  be  deemed  enough  to  pronounce  them  an  example  of  cause  and  effect ;  but 
cases  have  occurred  where,  if  the  excitement  did  not  follow  on  the  prostration,  if 
was  at  least  coeval  with  it.  Moreover,  the  query  remains  to  be  settled,  whether 
even  in  the  instances  where  the  excitement  has  preceded  the  prostration,  it  bas  also 
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produced  it.  It  may  have  affected  the  body ;  but  could  any  measure  of  spiriiua 
concern  produce  results  so  remarkable  and  peculiar  as  those  which  npt  a  few 
revived  and  converted  persons  have  experienced  ?  We  are  exceedingly  far  fron 
being  prepared  to  pass  a  decided  opinion  on  lAie  subject  of  physical  manifestations 
yet  we  are  persuaded  that  Dr  Carson  has  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fact 
which  constitute  them  than  most  who  have  written  on  the  subject. 


OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  MISSION. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  facts  of  recent  occurrence  is  the  determination  of  th( 
two  great  English  Universities  unitedly  to  establish  a  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  a 
supplementary  to  the  exploratory  labours  of  Dr  Livingstone.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  that  gentleman,  when  in  this  country,  visited  Cambridge  University 
and  the  Cambridge  Conunittee  distinctly  states  "  that  the  proposed  movement  is  tc 
be  traced,  under  God,  to  the  impression  produced  by  that  visit,  revived  and 
strengthened  by  the  subsequent  visit  of  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town."  Conununica- 
tions  are  to  be  opened  by  the  Bishop  just  named  with  Dr  Livingstone,  who  "on 
his  part  has  kindly  engaged  to  aid  the  undertaking."  It  is  proposed  to  send  six 
missionaries  and  a  bishop ;  the  cost  is  estimated  at  L.IOOO  for  the  fitting  out,  and 
L.2000  annually  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Mission.  The  object  of  the  Missiou  is 
thus  stated  by  the  Committee : — "  It  wiU  be  understood  that  the  great  object  of  the 
Mission  is  to  make  known  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  but  as  the  committed  are  well 
aware  that,  in  Dr  Livingstone's  own  words,  "  Civilization  and  Christianity  must  go 
on  together,"  they  think  it  advisable  to  state  that  it  will  be  their  aim  to  encomrage 
the  advancement  of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  and  to  direct  special  attention  to 
all  questions  connected  with  the  slave  trade,  as  carried  on  in  the  interior  of  Africa/' 
These  are  certainly  great  and  important  objects ;  and  in  every  scriptural  means  to 
attain  them,  al)  sections  of  the  Church  will  wish  them  success.  A  meeting  was 
held  at  Cambridge  in  November  relative  to  the  matter.  It  was  addressed,  among 
others,  by  the  Hon.  Mr  Gladstone.  We  extract  from  his  speech  the  following  elo- 
quent tribute  to  Dr  Livingstone,  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers : — 

"  Dr  Livingstone  is  such  a  man  as  raises  our  idea  of  the  age  in  whicb  we  live. 
That  simplicity  inseparable  from  true  grandeur,  that  breadth  and  force,  that| 
superiority  to  all  worldly  calls  and  enjoyments,  that  rapid  and  keen  intelligence^ 
that  power  of  governing  men,  and  that  delight  in  governing  them  for  their  on 
good ;  he  has  every  sign  upon  him  of  a  great  man,  and  his  qualities  are  precis(a 
those  which  commend  themselves  with  resistless  power  to  the  young,  by  whom  l 
see  this  building  crowded.  For  when  I  stand  in  this  noble  structure,  I  cannot  sti 
for  a  moment  to  admire  its  magnificent  proportions.  It  is  not  the  gold,  but  i 
temple  that  sanctifieth  the  gold ;  it  is  not  the  Senate-house  of  Cambridge,  beautii 
as  it  is,  but  it  is  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  by  whom  it  is  filled  that  alone  a 
draw  attention  for  a  moment.  Let  us  render  to  Dr  Livingstone  the  full  tribute 
what  we  feel.  Dr  Livingstone  is  a  Christian,  a  missionary,  a  great  traveller ; ! 
corresponds  in  every  particular  to  that  great  name  which  the  admiration  of  all  a^ 
has  consecrated — ^he  is  a  hero.  Your  own  great  poet — the  great  poet  of  this  aj 
Alfred  Tennyson — ^in  his  Idylls  of  the  King,  a  work  which  has  taken  its  place  in  i 
deathless  literature  of  the  world,  has  carried  us  back  to  a  period  of  heroic  manne 
heroic  deeds,  and  heroic  characters ;  but  if  the  power  which  he  possesses  coi 
have  gone  beyond  what  it  has  effected,  could  have  gone  beyond  the  almost  lin 
men  whom  it  has  portrayed,  and  could  actually  have  evoked  them  from  the  toa 
not  one  among  them,  though  the  ideal  of  human  nature,  would  have  failed 
recognise  Dr  Livingstone  as  a  brother,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  most  worl 
companion." 
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ANXIOUS  INQUIRY:  A  SERMON. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  BROWN,  D.D.,  DALKEITH. 

"Now,  wlien  they  heard  this,  they  were  pricked  in  their  heart,  and  said  unto  Peter,  and  to 
tha  rest  of  the  apostles,  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?" — Acts  ii.  37. 

These  words  are  fonndinthe  history  of  The  Great  Revival  which  ushered 

in  and  inaugurated  "  the  time  of  reformation."     The  immediately  preceding 

coDteit  contains  a  summary  of  Peter's  sermon  on  the  occasion ;  and  it  may 

be  irell  to  consider  what  were  the  characteristics  of  that  revival  preaching, 

^rgt,  it  was  simple  preaching.    It  dealt  with  great  facts,  and  the  evidence 

bj  which  they  were  established : — that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  been  approved 

of  God  by  miracles ;  that  He  had,  by  wicked  hands,  been  crucified  and* 

slain;  that  God  had  raised  Him  from  the  dead ;  that  He  was  now  at  the 

ligbt  hand  of  God  exalted ;  and  that  the  mighty  marvels  which  now  en-- 

irossed  the  attention  of  the  multitude  were  the  results  of  influence  which  He 

^  shed  forth.     Christianity  is  a  religion  of  facts ;  and  the  belief  of  the  facts 

teturally  induces  such  reflections  as  the  following  :  If  these  things  are  so, 

tiiat  then  t    What  am  I  to  think  I    How  should  I  feel  ?     What  must  I  do  ? 

We  are  thus  led  into  all  the  varieties  of  doctrinal,  experimental,  and  prac- 

eal  religion.     Secondly,  it  was  faithful  preaching.     It  contained  an  appeal 

the  consciences  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.    It  charged  them 

^h  the  most  aggravated  wickedness — the  murder  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah 

otnised  to  the  fathers ;  and  in  showing  the  unrighteousness  of  the  sentence 

^ch  condemned  Him,  it  assured  the  audience  that  God  had  reversed  the 

tttence  and  raised  Him  to  the  throne,  "  of  whom  they  had  been  the  be- 

lyersand  murderers."    Thirdly,  it  was  highly  argumentative  preaching. 

[   K  indnlged  in  no  empty  declamation,  no  unsupported  assertion,  no  mere 

«torical  artifice.    He  adduced  his  witnesses, — the  miracles  wrought  by 

6us-4he  prophedes  fulfilled  in  Him — the  doings  of  that  day  which  had 

l^  them  all  with  amaze ;  and  from  all  he  argued — and  the  argument  had 

,   eogency  which  could  not  be  set  aside — ^that  God  had  constituted  "  Jesus 

^Nazareth  both  Lord  and  Christ."    Once  more,  it  was  s(?riptural  preach- 

t'   "To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony"  he  made  his  appeal,  reasoning 

ith  them  out  of  their  own  Scriptures,  showing '"  how  they  had  fulfilled 

V  »n  in  condemning  Jffiwi;"  opening  and  alleging  that  Christ  must  needs  have 

offered,  and  that  Jesus  whom  he  preached  to  them  was  He.    And  still, 

'eacherg  of  the  Gospel  must  be  scriptural,  if  they  would  be  effective.     They 
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must  seek  to  have  their  "  sword  bathed  in  heaven,"  if  they  would  do  good 
execution  in  the  great  conflict  to  which  they  have  committed  themselves. 
But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  effects  of  this  preaching,  as  we  have  them  re- 
corded in  the  words  of  our  text :  "  Now,  when  they  heard  this,  they  were 
pricked  in  their  heart,  and  said  unto  Peter,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles, 
Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?" 

I,  It  18  the  langtiage  of  deep  conviction, — They  were  convinced  of  ein  ;  in  the 
language  of  modern  revival  movements,  they  were  "  brought  under  convic- 
tion." To  all  their  other  sins — the  number  and  aggravations  of  which  they 
felt  themselves  unable  to  compute — they  had  added  their  rejection  of  Jesus. 

They  were  "  convinced, of  sin,  because  they  believed  not  on  Him ;"  they 
had  lifted  up  their  voice  against  Him ;  they  had  "  taken,  and  with  wicked 
hands  crucified  and  slain  Him."  We  do  not  wonder  that  they  were 
"  pricked  in  their  hearts,"  and  that  they  were  filled  with  fearful  forebodings. 
The  shouts  with  which  they  had  rent  the  air  in  clamouring  for  His  crudfixioD, 
now  seemed  to  reverberate  upon  their  ears  ;  the  imprecation  which  they  had 
impiously  uttered  when  they  said,  "  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our 
children,"  seemed  to  be  answered ;  His  blood  was  on  their  conscience,  and 
threatened  to  press  them  down  to  the  lowest  hell.  Their  emotion  became 
too  strong  to  be  repressed — they  "  said  unto  Peter,  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
apostles.  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do?" 

We  mark,  with  satisfaction,  their  deep  conviction.  Men  must  be  brought 
to  feel  and  own  that  they  are  "  verily  guilty"  before  God ;  righteously  con- 
demned by  God's  law ;  and,  as  far  as  they  themselves  are  concerned,  hope- 
lessly condemned,  before  they  welcome  the  mercy  which  the  Gospel  brings. 
They  must  feel  that  they  are  guilty  before  they  seek  for  pardon — must  feel 
that  they  are  in  danger  before  they  seek  deliverance — must  feel  that  they 
are  lost  before  they  seek  to  be  saved.  "  They  that  be  whole  have  no  need 
of  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick."  "  Jesus  Christ  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance." 

Have  we  thus  been  convinced  of  sin — "  convicted  by  our  own  eonsciences?" 
Do  we  feel  that  we  have  transgressed  God's  law,  which  is  holy,  and  every 
"  commandment  of  which  is  holy,  just,  and  good" — that  our  iniquities  have 
been  numerous  and  aggravated — that  they  have  been  altogether  unprovoked 
— that  we  have  nothing  to  offer  in  the  way  of  palliation  and  excuse — nothing 
to  plead  in  arrest  of  judgment — and  that  if  God  were  to  consign  us  to  the 
blackness  of  darkness  for  ever,  we  should  carry  away  with  us  the  feeling 
that  we  were  "  eating  the  fruit  of  our  own  doings,  and  being  filled  with  our 
own  devices  ?"  Let  not  any  whom  we  now  address,  plead,  that  their  sins  are 
not  like  the  sins  of  those  to  whom  Peter  preached.  You  have  not  betrayed 
and  murdered  the  Lord  of  glory.  But  have  you  not  rejected  Him?  ^^ 
you  not  virtually  proclaim  Him  an  impostor  ?  Do  you  not  declare  that  His 
mediation  was  not  necessary^  or  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  your  salvation  ? 
And  does  not  all  this  indicate  a  spirit  which,  if  you  had  lived  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord's  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  would  have  led  you  to  join  the  fellow- 
ship of  those  who  shed  His  blood?  And  are  you  not  justly  charged  with 
"  counting  the  blood  of  the  covenant  a  common  thing,  and  doing  despite 
unto  the  Spirit  of  grace  ?  "  If  the  secrets  of  your  hearts,  and  the  course  of 
your  lives  were  laid  open  to  us — ^if  we  could  know  all  your  presumptuous 
sins  and  secret  faults — if  we  could  "  set  them  all  in  the  light  of  God's  coun- 
tenance"— and  if  we  could  then  put  them  in  array  before  your  eyes,  wooW 
not  your  countenance  change,  and  your  thoughts  trouble  you,  and  the  joints 
of  your  loins  be  loosed,  and  your  knees  smite  one  against  another,  and  the 
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inquiry  burst  forth  from  your  anguished  heart,  "  Men  and  brethren,  what 
must  we  do?" 

R»  It  18  the  language  of  armous  inquiry, — What  must  we  do  ?  We  feel 
DO  difficulty  in  enlarging  and  explaining  the  question,  "  What  must  we  do," 
"  to  escape  the  wrath  of  God  due  to  us  for  sin  I"  The  inquiry  is  urgent,  for 
the  anxiety  is  great.  And,  oh !  surely  never  was  anxiety  more  justifiable* 
"  The  wrath  of  God  was  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  unrighteousness 
and  ungodliness  of  men,  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness ;"  and  if  all 
unrighteousness  and  ungodliness  deserve  God's  wrath,  what  did  impiety  and 
cruelty  like  theirs  deserve  I  Jesus,  whom  they  crucified,  was  now  exalted  to 
"  the  right  hand  of  God."  '( The  stone  which  they  rejected,  God  had  made 
the  head  of  the  corner ;"  and  if  that  stone  were  to  fall  on  them  in  wrath, 
would  it  not  **  grind  them  to  powder?" 

Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  possible  to  divert  these  men  from  their 
inquiry,  by  introducing  questions  of  merchandise,  or  science,  or  politics  I  Or, 
do  you  think  you  could  have  engaged  them  with  the  miracles  of  the  morning, 
—the  rushing  mighty  wind — the  tongues  of  fire — ^the  divers  language^  which 
the  men  of  Galilee  were  able  to  speak — or  even  the  eloquence  and  zeal  of 
the  apostles  I  No,  no.  The  one  subject  of  their  thoughts  was  salvation,  and 
their  one  question,  "  What  must  we  do  to  be  saved?" 

This  question  is  as  important  now  as  it  was  then — as  important  for  us  as 
for  these  conscience-smitten  Jews.  "  Indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and 
anguish,"  are  in  reserve  for  every  "  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,  of  the  Jew 
first,  and  also  of  the  Gentile."  If  there  be  wisdom  and  kindness  in  the 
connsel,  "  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  whiles  thou  art  in  the  way 
mth  him,"  O  what  emphasis  should  be  thrown  into  the  counsel  when  the 
adversary  is  God — whom  our  sins  have  made  an  enemy,  and  whose  wrath  it 
is  impossible  to  resist  or  to  endure  I 

Other  questions  may  and  must  occupy  our  thoughts :  "  What  shall  we  eat, 
what  shall  we  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?"  Where  shall 
we  fix  our  residence  ?  What  profession  shall  we  follow  ?  How  shall  we 
recover  our  failing  health  ?  And  how  increase  our  worldly  gain  ?  But,  on 
the  principle  of  attending  to  things  of  first  importance  in  the  first  instance, 
and  of  pursuing  different  objects  with  a  measure  of  eagerness  proportioned 
to  their  value,  all  our  interest  about  these  and  such  like  matters  ought  to 
be  as  very  carelessness,  when  compared  with  the  interest  with  which  we  pro- 
secute our  inquiry  after  salvation.  Every  other  desire  should  be  subdued — 
every  other  question  hushed — every  other  subject  held  in  abeyance,  until  we 
have  got  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  How  shall  we  escape  the  damnation 
of  hell?"  Is  there  any  one  of  us  who  owns  himself  a  sinner — who  believes 
he  is  immortal — who  knows  that  he  is  not  reconciled  to  God,  and  can  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep,  and  follow  his  daily  avocations,  while  "  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  upon  him  ?"  Surely  "  he  is  more  brutish  than  any  man,  he  has  not 
the  understanding  of  a  man."  "  Sleeping  on  the  top  of  a  mast"  is  an  image 
of  safety,  and  a  manifestation  of  wisdom,  when  compared  with  the  infatua- 
tion and  danger  of  the  sinner  who  can  "  sleep  and  rise  night  and  day  ;"  who 
can  sit  in  his  house  and  walk  by  the  way,  can  give  himself  to  pleasure,  or 
addict  himself  to  business,  while  he  is  in  jeopardy  every  hour — '^  in  danger 
of  hell-fire."  And  if  there  be  any  one  who  is  revolving  the  question,  and 
whose  friends  would  divert  him  from  the  subject,  and  persuade  him  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  alarm,  let  us  instruct  him  how  to  do ;  point  them  to  the 
bottomless  pit,  and  ask  if  any  one  can  be  too  anxious  to  escape  its  torments ; 
point  them  to  the  abode  of  bliss,  and  ask  if  any  effort  can  be  too  great. 
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to  attain  its  felicity  and  honour ;  and — ^if  bo  far  informed  as  to  be  able  to 
make  the  reference — ^point  them  to  the  dying  agonies,  the  streaming  blood  of 
Jesns,  and  say,  "'  If  these  things  were  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be 
done  in  the  dry!" 

III.  It  is  the  language  of  confessed  ignorance, — ^'  Men  and  brethren,  what 
shall  we  do  ?"  We  know  not  what  to  do ;  we  feel  that  we  are  gnilty,  and  we 
know  not  how  to  obtain  pardon ;  we  feel  that  we  are  in  danger,  and  we 
know  not  where  to  turn  for  deliverance ;  we  feel  that  we  are  lost,  and  we  do 
not  know  what  to  do  to  be  saved.  Suppose  the  question  had  been  put  to 
the  wisest  of  heathen  sages,  it  could  not  have  been  answered.  Suppose  that 
the  wise  men  of  all  ages  (unenlightened  by  revelation)  had  been  gathered 
together  unto  one  council,  and  that  this  question  had  engaged  their  united 
attention,  the  council  would  have  broken  up  ere  they  had  found  an  answer. 
Nay,  suppose  that  the  angels  of  God  (apart  from  the  revelation  of  the 
mystery)  had  "  come  together  for  to  consider  of  this  matter,"  "  silence  in 
heaven"  would  have  proclaimed  them  all  at  fault. 

What  shall  we  do  ?  is  the  question  which  still  agitates  the  minds  of  men. 
We  hear  it  from  heathendom.  The  altars  that  have  been  reared — ^the  victims 
that  have  bled — ^the  tortures  that  have  been  self-inflicted — the  weary  pil- 
grimages that  have  been  performed — the  painful  penances  that  have  been 
endured — ^the  human  sacrifices  which  have  been  offered,  '^  the  fruit  of  the  body 
for  the  sin  of  the  soul ;" — all  these  reveal  the  earnest  desire  for  relief ;  but, 
alas !  all  of  these  fail  to  yield  satisfaction ;  the  worshipper,  thus  purged, 
"  has  still  conscience  of  sin,"  and  loud  and  piercing  as  before  the  cry  is  heard, 
"  Wherewithal  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the 
High  God?" 

And  much  as  we  extol  the  age  in  which  we  live  for  its  researches  and  dis* 
coveries,  these  never  could  have  solved  the  great  problem,  "  How  shall  man 
be  just  with  God?"  We  have  ascended,  by  the  aid  of  astronomy,  into  the 
heights  above,  and  have  discovered  world  on  world,  system  on  system,  fir- 
mament on  firmament,  until  we  are  lost  in  the  immensity  of  God's  empire. 
We  have  descended,  by  the  aid  of  geology,  into  the  depths  beneath,  and  in 
the  successive  strata  that  have  met  our  view  we  have  read  the  records  of  a 
remote  antiquity,  and  seen  the  doings  of  the  Lord,  equally  in  the  desolations 
He  has  wrought,  and  in  the  new  creations  with  which  they  have  been  suc- 
ceeded. But  neither  amid  the  glories  of  these  distant  worlds,  nor  amid  the 
monuments  of  these  far  distant  ages,  can  the  guilt-oppressed  sinner  find  an 
answer  to  his  interrogatory,  **  What  am  I  to  do  to  be  saved  ? " 

The  volume  of  the  Book  of  Nature  contains  no  answer  to  the  question :  .it 
was  published  ere  yet  the  era  had  dawned  which  gave  birth  to  the  inquiry ; 
and  amid  the  manifold  testimonies  which  it  bears  to  the  power,  and  wisdom, 
and  benevolence  of  God,  it  altogether  fails  to  tell  us  by  what  means,  or  if  by 
any  means,  God  "  will  clear  the  guilty." 

And  if  unable  to  answer  the  question,  how  utterly  impotent  must  we  be 
to  effect  the  deliverance !  And  it  is  necessary  that  we  thus  be  brought  to 
feel  our  own  ignorance  and  insufficiency — that  we  be  brought  to  the  feeling  of 
self-despair,  in  order  that  we  may  pnze  the  revelation  of  God's  Word,  and 
improve  the  means  which  He  has  devised,  "  that  his  banished  be  not  ex- 
pelled from  Him."    But  we  anticipate. 

IV.  It  is  the  language  of  respectfid  inquiry^  ^^  Men  and  brethren^  what  shall  we 
do  ?" — ^It  is  not  the  wailing  of  despair.  We  have  seen  an  individual  who  had 
involved  himself  in  distress  and  ruin,  and  have  heard  him  bewailing  himself, 
saying,  "  What  shall  I  do  ?"  when  he  knew,  and  we  knew,  that  nothing  could 
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be  done  to  remedy  the  evil  which  he  had  brought  on  himself.  And  we  can 
conceive  of  a  lost  spirit,  as-  he  paces  the  floor  of  his  prison  cell,  proposing  the 
qaestion,  and  ever  and  anon  repeating  it,  "How  shall  I  escape!" — all  the 
while  that  he  knows  escape  to  be  impossible,  and  as  if,  in  mockery  of  hid 
misery,  his  prison  walls  echo,  "  Escape  I  escape!"  There,  the  exclamation  is 
the  wailing  of  despair.  Bat  it  is  not  so  here.  The  inquiry  is  all-important, 
but  it  is  not  unanswerable.  These  "  men  and  brethren"  to  whom  the  inter- 
rogation was  addressed,  were  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  and 
showed  unto  men  "  the  way  of  salvation."  The  events  of  the  morning  had 
given  attestation  of  their  Divine  commission ;  and  the  awakened  trembling 
multitnde  directed  their  inquiry  to  the  proper  quarter,  when  they  asked  of 
thm  « the  way  of  life." 

And  still  the  inquiry  of  the  awakened  sinner  must  be  directed  to  the 
apostles.  Thei/  are  the  infallible,  the  only  infallible  instructors ;  they  still 
occupy  the  thrones  to  which  Jesus  appointed  them  ;  and  "  whatsoever  they 
bind  on  earth  is  bound  in  heaven,  whatsoever  they  loose  on  earth  is  loosed  in 
heaven."  Ordinary  ministers  of  the  Gospel  occupy  a  far  inferior  place — they 
only  publish  what  the  apostles  have  proclaimed;  and  their  sayings  bear 
authority  just  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are  the  echo  of  the  apostles  of  the 
Lamb.  And  what  a  relief  it  is  to  aright-hearted  minister  that  he  has  "  the 
apostles'  doctrine"  to  which  he  may  appeal ;  and  that,  with  unfaltering  voice 
and  unstammering  tongue,  he  can  meet  the  inquiry  of  every  awakened  sinner, 
and  tell  him,  "  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures :"  "  The 
Ford  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thine  heart,  that  if  thou  shalt 
befieve  in  thine  heart  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  confess  with  thy  month  that 
God  has  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved :"  "  Him  hath  God 
exalted  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and  the  re- 
mission of  sins :"  "  Be  it  known  unto  you,  men  and  brethren,  that  through 
this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  and  in  Him  whosoever 
believeth,  is  -justified  from  all  things  from  which  he  could  not  be  justified  by 
the  Jaw  of  Moses." 

They  made  application  to  the  apostles  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude. 
Some,  perhaps,  waited  till  they  could  meet  with  the  apostles  apart,  and  in 
private  conference  confess  their  faults,  and  tell  their  fears,  and  seek  direction ; 
but  many  of  them  could  not  afford  to  wait :  they  felt — as  a  little  boy  did,  in 
a  scene  of  revival  many  centuries  after — "  so  bad,"  that  "  they  did  not  think 
they  cotild  live  to  get  home ;"  and  therefore  they  made  their  applicatioj^  to 
the  apostles  just  where  they  were ;  and  there  and  then  they  received  the 
answer,  "Repent  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

We  do  not  argne  from  this,  that  every  case  of  conviction  should  be  openly 
expressed — ^that  ministers  should  encourage  those  who  are  awakened  and 
impressed,  to  cry  out  in  the  great  congregation ;  but  we  submit,  that  such 
a  case  as  this  should  modify  the  condemnation  which  many  pronounce  on 
whatever  savours  of  excitement,  and  dispose  us  all  to  deal  tenderly  with 
those  who  are  "  grieved  in  their  mind,"  even  although  their  mode  of  ex- 
pressing their  feelings  should  violat.e  recognised  decorum.  We  submit, 
farther,  that,  in  many  cases,  it  would  be  well  for  those  who  are  brought 
nnder  conviction  to  take  counsel  of  Christian  ministers  or  Christian  friends, 
—who  "  are  not  ignorant  of  Satan's  devices,"  and  who  have  themselves 
^Hasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious;"  and  that  Christians  and  Christian 
ininisters  should  be  ever  ready  to  encourage  snch  applications,  and  make  the 
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inquirers  to  feel  that  they  reckon  themselves  honoured,  and  feel  themselves 
happy,  if  they  can  be  useful  in  directing  them  in  their  journey  Zionward. 

Are  there  any  of  our  readers  who  have  never  entertained  the  question  for 
themselves  ? — who  have  never  thought  on  their  evil  ways  ? — who  have  never 
pondered  the  paths  of  their  feet  ? — and  who  have  never  said, '"  What  shall 
the  end  of  these  things  be?  Oh,  "  it  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep !" 
It  is  high  time  to  "  seek  after  God,  if  haply  you  may  find  Him."  It  is  high 
time  to  "  lay  hold  on  eternal  life."  If  you  do  not  put  the  question,  "  What 
shall  we  do  I"  we  take  leave  to  put  the  questions,  "  What  will  ye  do  in  the 
swellings  of  Jordan!  What  will  ye  do  in  the  day  of  visitation?"  Nay, 
rather,  hear  God's  own  voice,  and  mark  well  His  own  inquiry,  "  Can  thine 
heart  endure,  or  can  thine  hands  be  strong,  in  the  days  that  I  shall  deal  with 
thee?" 


DEATH  IN  HIGH  PLACES :  A  MEDITATION. 

"  So  sickeuSf  languishes,  grows  dinif  and  dies. 
All  that  this  world  is  proud  of." — Wordswobth. 

Death  is  a  great  power  in  the  universe,  and  his  presence  makes  deep  shadows 
upon  earth.  Ever  since  he  received  his  commission,  he  has  seemed  to  walk 
the  world  at  will.  There  is  no  fatigue  in  his  arm,  no  slumber  in  his  eye, 
and  no  remorse  at  his  heart.  He  darkens  the  palace  and  the  hovel,  the 
castle  and  the  cottage.  Many  are  the  distinctions  among  men ;  but  what' 
ever  may  be  their  differences  in  other  respects,  all  resemble  all  in  this,  that 
they  must  oAe  day  bow  to  the  sceptre  of  death.  That  foe  knows  no  dis- 
tinction of  age,  or  of  rank,  or  of  outward  estate.  He  takes  the  king  from 
the  throne,  the  statesman  from  the  cabinet,  the  warrior  from  the  battle,  the 
student  from  the  library,  the  merchant  from  his  desk,  the  miser  from  his 
gold,  the  libertine  from  his  pleasures,  the  drunkard  from  his  cups,  and  he 
lays  them  all  down  together  in  the  dark  fellowship  of  the  tomb.  Every  man 
indeed  has  his  vulnerable  part,  and,  creeping  up  upon  him  from  the  earth- 
looking  side  of  his  nature,  the  destroyer  infixes  the  arrow  which  brings  dovim 
the  mightiest,  as  the  meanest,  to  the  dust  of  death.  These  remarks  find 
touching  illustration  in  connection  with  recent  events.  It  is  impossible  but 
that  tven  the  least  observant  should  have  been  struck  with  the  number  of 
great  and  notable  names,  which  have  been  recently  blotted  out  from  the 
records  of  the  living.  Death  has  passed  his  hand  far  along  the  line  of  the 
kingly  intellects  of  our  age ;  a  great  gap  has  been  made,  and  that  so  quickly, 
that  no  time  has  been  given  to  see  even  the  commencement  of  the  repair. 
One  light  after  another  has  gone  out  at  different  parts  of  the  coast,  in 
such  rapid  succession,  that  we  almost  begin  to  feel  as  if  the  poor  workers 
remaining,  were  to  be  left  without  a  ray  to  cheer  them,  in  their  weary  toil  on 
the  shores  of  humanity.  For  although  it  is  true  that  genius  never  dies,  but 
still  lives  in  its  works, — which  are  the  incarnation  of  thought,  and  the  im- 
mortality of  speech, — we  cannot,  for  a  time  at  least,  readily  surmount  that 
feeling  of  desolation  and  loss  which  its  actual  removal  from  amongst  us,  in 
living;  form,  invariably  brings  over  the  heart.  .  It  has  been  noticed  that,  in 
the  history  of  our  country,  great  men  have  appeared  in  clusters, — as  constel- 
lations of  lights,  rather  than  as  "  bright,  particular  stars."  Such  was  the 
case  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  such  also  in  the  end  of  the  last,  or  rather  in 
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the  beginning  of  tbe  present  century.  It  has  been  reserved  for  this  genera- 
tion to  witness  the  converse  of  this,  in  the  sudden  and  all  but  simultaneous 
setting  of  a  numerous  group,  who,  each  in  his  several  segment  of  the  great 
arch  of  truth,  shone  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  with  a  milder  or  stronger 
radiance,  but  who  have  gone  down  together  from  the  face  of  the  world, 
leaving  a  shadow  of  twilight  over  their  ancient  paths  and  resting-places. 
There  is  scarcely  a  department  of  intellectual  effort,  or  of  religious  enterprise^ 
which  has  not  lost  one  or  more  of  its  representative  men,  and  which  feels 
not,  in  the  meantime,  weaker  for  the  loss.  In  the  walks  of  material  im- 
provement and  engineering  effort,  the  names  of  Brunei  and  Stephenson  are 
no  more  found.  While  some  of  the  greatest  efforts,  both  of  the  one  and  of 
the  other,  were  on  the  eve  of  passing  into  completeness,  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  New,  the  authors  themselves  were  slipping  away  into  the  shadow 
of  the  invisible,  and  the  inexorable  hand  was  bearing  them  on  to  a  region 
where  the  plaudits  of  men  over  their  completed  labours  could  find  no 
echo.  In  the  domain  of  science  we  mourn  the  loss  of  such  men  as  Wilson 
and  Nichol — men  very  different  indeed  from  each  other  in  many  respects, 
but  both  of  them  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  both  of  them  eager 
and  qualified  to  interpret  to  their  fellows  the  wonders  of  "  earth,  and  sea, 
and  sky."  The  memory  of  both  will  linger  long,  amid  the  hearts  and  the 
homes  of  their  native  land.  The  medical  profession  has,  in  the  demise 
of  W.  Pulteney  Alison,  lost  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  while  the 
"children  of  sorrow"  have  reason  to  mourn  the  departure  of  one  of  their 
most  prompt  and  self-sacrificing  friends.  In  the  literary  region,  again, 
the  recent  blanks  are  still  more  numerous  and  considerable.  De  Quiucey, 
with  his  aspect  to  all  truth,  after  a  brilliant  but  somewhat  desultory  experi- 
ence, wandering  amid  every  variety  of  topic,  and  drawing  itself  out  over 
more  than  half  a  century, — during  which  he  has  piled  up  a  huge  pyramid  of 
literary  masonry,  though  somewhat  bizarre  and  conglomerate  in  its  struc- 
tare, — ^has  been  taken  away.  Washington  Irving,  the  patriarch  of  American 
literature,  has  sunk  to  rest  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson ;  and  Prescott,  the 
blind  historian  of  Spain  and  of  Mexico — blind,  but  seeing — has  now  had  his 
iiiner  light  quenched  to  us,  as  the  ou4;er  was  long  to  himself.  And  then, 
when  we  might  have  thought  that  the  work  of  1859  was  over  and  done,  it 
sent  up  its  latest  wave  upon  the  shore,  and  swept  out  to  the  great  ocean  of 
the  invisible,  one  mightier  than  either, — ^the  historian,  statesman,  and  essayist, 
Macaulay.  To  launch  out  into  panegyric  on  Macaulay  were  vain ;  even  yet 
the  echoes  of  a  thousand  eulogiums  are  ringing  round  the'  world,  and  the 
nation  to  which  he  belonged  has  added  its  emphatic,  though  silent  tribute,  in 
the  consignment  of  his  ashes  to  the  circle  of  its  most  honoured  deadf  Nor 
has  the  Church  been  exempted  from  similar  losses.  It  is  not  much  more  than 
a  year  since  one  of  the  most  learned  interpreters  of  Scripture,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  the  most  esteemed  of  Christian  pastors,  and  the  most  eminent  of 
saints,  was  called  to  enter  into  his  rest.  Others  in  the  same  communion  have 
followed  him,  at  no  wide  intervals,  to  the  same  "  unspeakable  joy ;"  audit  is 
bnt  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  all  denominations  of  Christians  were  called  to 
mingle  their  tears  over  the  grave  of  J.  Angell  James,  a  servant  of  Christ 
whose  name  will  be  venerated  by  the  churches  of  Britain  and  America,  so 
long  as  thorough  heart-consecration,  individual  piety,  practical  usefulness, 
and  indomitable  energy  of  purpose,  are  held  in  esteem.  These  are  among 
the  prominent  names  in  (with  one  exception)  the  obituary  of  the  year  that 
is  gone ;  and,  while  we  bow  with  reverential  submission  to  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Disposer,  who  has  ordered  it  so,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  con- 
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templation  of  the  fact  calls  ns  to  devout  meditation.  There  are  lessons 
spread  over  this  " register  of  death"  in  "high  places,"  which  neither  reason 
nor  piety  permits  us  to  overlook. 

First,  We  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  universal  lot,  "  Dust  thou  art,  and 
unto  dust  thou  shalt  return."  There  is  no  exemption  from  this  sentence— 
the  most  opposite  conditions  of  life  meet  together  here — all  are  hastening  to 
the  "  congregation  of  the  dead :" — 

"  And  still  they  go,  and  still  they  go — 
The  slave,  the  lord,  the  king ; 
And  disappear  like  flakes  of  snow,  ^ 

Before  the  sun  of  spring. 

For  Death  stood  in  the  Pass  of  Time, 

And  slew  them  as  they  came  ; 
And  not  a  soul  escaped  his  hand. 

So  perfect  was  his  aim." 

Second,  It  shows  us  the  awful  responsibilities  of  genius,  and  the  importance 
of  consecrating  it  to  high  and  honourable  purposes.  The  men  pass  away, 
but  their  works  remain ;  and  over  these  works  the  authors,  once  they  are 
gone,  have  no  power.  If  they  have  left  a  poison  behind  them,  that  poison  is 
there  for  all  time,  rankling  and  destined  to  rankle  in  the  heart  of  humanity 
from  age  to  age ;  there  is  no  disinfectant  by  which  the  malaria  can  be  neu- 
tralized, and  the  atmosphere  sweetened.  There  is,  as  already  stated,  an 
"  immortality  "  in  words ;  even  when  merely  spoken,  they  have  far  echoes,  and 
wide ;  but  when  written  and  printed,  they  receive  a  life  that  will  sustain  them 
through  all  changes,  and  wings  that  shall  waft  them  to  all  lands.  There  is 
thus  a  double  immortality,  as  it  were,  adhering  to  great  thinkers  and  writers; 
and  in  reference  to  their  works,  although  in  a  modified  sense,  as  well  as  to 
themselves,  it  is  virtually  said,  "  He  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still,  and 
he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still."  What  a  solemn  responsibility,  then, 
rests  upon  the  inheritors  of  genius  and  the  possessors  of  learning  !  Let  them 
consider  it  well,  and  strive  to  consecrate  the  gifts  with  which  God  has 
endowed  them^  to  the  honour  of  His  name,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  race. 

Third,  It  is  fitted  to  modify  and  rebuke  that  maw-w6rship  which  is  too 
common  in  our  day.  There  is  a  higher  than  man ;  and  when  we  see  the 
princes  of  intellect  thus  beckoned  from  the  stage,  and  going  forward  at  the 
call  of  the  invisible  hand, — 

"  Gliding  away,  away, 
To  the  throne,  to  the  Judge,  to  the  awe, 
To  the  Book  of  the  hroken  law," — 
■% 

we  cannot  but  feel  that  that  homage  is  misplaced,  which  rests  on  them 
chiefly,  or  alone,  and  which  does  not  rather  rise  to  Him  who  is  the  fountain 
of  all  genius, — of  all  light, — unto  whom  "  pertaineth  power,"  and  who  places 
that  power  in  His  creatures,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree,  "  even  as  it  seemeth 
good  in  His  sight."  And,  yet  once  more,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
although  many  of  the  chief  workers  are  gone,  the  work  still  remains.  On 
those  who  are  left  the  necessity  is  greater,  and  the  responsibility  not  less. 
Thei/  must  enter  into  the  labours  of  those  who  haVe  gone  ;  they  must  deepen 
their  footprints,  and  must  charge  themselves,  as  under  the  "  great  Taskmaster's 
eye,"  and  in  reliance  on  His  strength,  that  (all  their  own  weaknesses  and 
imperfections  notwithstanding)  the  interests  of  truth — the  cause  of  God  and 
of  man — ^the  struggles  of  the  world  for  a  better  life — ^shall  suffer  no  loss  or 
defeat  in  their  day.  A.  L.  S. 
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No.   II.     MEETING  OF  DAVID  AND  ABIGAIL. 

The  meeting  of  David  and  Abigail,  wliich  is  recorded  in  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  is  fitted  to  suggest  some  important 
practical  reflections.  The  spectacle  is  presented,  first  of  all,  of  a  good  and 
prudent  woman  who  has  got  a  fool  for  a  husband.  Judging  from  the  narrative, 
the  conclusion  maj  be  fairly  drawn  that  Abigail  was  a  person  of  enlightened 
and  earnest  piety,  and  that  she  was  characterized  by  much  good  sense  and 
discretion.  The  references  made  by  her  to  God  and  His  promises,  show 
her  to  have  been  well  informed,  and  to  hare  been  influenced  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  the  truth  which  had  been  revealed  regarding  the  Divine 
character  and  designs,  and  her  management  of  a  delicate  and  difficult  enter- 
prise displayed  great  tact  and  judgment.  But  how  different  was  the  cha- 
racter of  her  husband !  He  belonged  to  a  good  family,  even  that  of  Caleb, 
and  was  a  man  of  great  wealth ;  but  he  was  niggardly,  rude,  and  wicked. 
He  was  "  a  man  of  Belial,"  and  his  name,  "  Nd^l^  a  fool,"  was  accurately 
descriptive  of  his  dispositions  and  conduct.  Abigail  was  "  unequally  yoked ;" 
piety  was  joined  to  wickedness,  prudence  tq  folly,  courtesy  to  rudeness. 

And  in  how  many  instances  still  do  we  find  Abigails  connected  with 
Xabalg, — women  of  intelligence  and  piety  the  wives  of  men  who  are  ignorant 
and  iricked.  In  some  cases  this  is  their  misfortune  more  than  their  fault. 
Tbej  married,  it  may  be,  when  very  young,  and  when  unable  to  form  a  judi- 
cions  choice,  and  were  led  from  their  circumstances  of  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence to  trust  rather  to  their  friends'  judgment  than  to  their  own.  These, 
captivated  by  prospects  of  wealth,  and  comparatively  careless  of  character, 
nrged  the  great  desirableness  of  the  connection,  and  yielding  to  the  advice 
or  solicitations,  or  possibly  even  the  commands  of  g*elatives,  they  were 
brought  into  an  unseemly  and  unhappy  position.  Or  they  married  when 
they  were  not  themselves  under  the  influence  of  Divine  truth.  If  not  openly 
and  grossly  vicious,  they  weri  indifferent  to  the  subject  of  religion,  and  when 
marriage  was  proposed  to  them  they  never  seriously  asked  whether  or  not 
the  proposers  were  pious.  Ignorant  of  the  importance  of  Christian  principle 
and  feeling,  they  thought  not  of  evidences  of  saintship.  But  Divine  truth 
laid  hold  upon  them,  and  they  were  awakened  to  concern  about  the  soul's 
salvation.  They  found  "  peace  in  believing,"  and  were  induced  to  take  the 
law  of  God  as  the  guide  of  their  life.  But  their  husbands  have  continued  in 
the  gall  of  bitterness  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity.  Though  united  in  the 
closest  earthly  relationship,  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  unlike  each 
other  in  thought  and  feeling  ;  Abigail's  mind  is  being  increasingly  influenced 
by  Divine  truth,  and  Nabal,  as  he  grows  older,  is  more  the  slave  of  evil  dis- 
positions and  habits.  Or,  though  they  carefully  and  conscientiously  con- " 
sidered  the  religious  character,  they  have  lived  to  learn  by  painful  experience, 
that  in  coming  to  a  favourable,  they  came  to  an  erroneous  conclusion,  and 
that  what  had  been  regarded  as  the  working  of  Christian  principle,  was  the 
fruit  only  of  natural  amiability  of  temper,  educational  training,  or  hypocriti- 
cal design.  But  in  many  instances  women  of  intelligence  and  piety  are, 
through  their  own  folly,  the  wives  of  ignorant  and  wicked  men.  They  were 
marked,  it  may  be,  from  childhood  by  great  general  propriety  of  behaviour, 
but  their  marriages  were  exceptional  acts.  Their  friends  reasoned  and  en- 
treated with  them,  but  they  looked  on  these  friends  as  prejudiced  and 
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uncharitable.  Grave  faults,  viewed  iu  the  light  of  affections  already  engaged, 
were  regarded  Only  as  venial  weaknesses,  and  deliberate  violations  of  God's 
law  were  looked  on  as  slight  youthful  indiscretions.  Nay,  in  some  cases, 
they  have  married  ignorant  and  wicked  men,  knowing  them  to  be  such.  Be- 
lieving with  Nerissa  that  this  is  a  matter  which  "  goes  by  destiny,"  they 
have  found  connections  and  circumstances  which'  compelled  them,  as  they 
imagined,  to  take  the  step.  They,  like  Balaam,  will  not  listen  to  or  under- 
stand God  when  He  says,  "  Do  not  go,"  but  they  are  eager  and  obedieut 
when,  in  irony,  He  says,  "  Go."  Possibly  they  wish  and  hope  to  be  the  in- 
struments of  spiritual  good  to  those  with  whom  they  thus  connect  themselves; 
but  how  preposterous  is  it  for  any  one  to  set  aside,  by  such  a  consideration, 
the  plain  command  of  God,  and  how  ill-founded  is  the  confidence  which  is 
cherished!  Has  not  experience  proved  that  Nabal  is  more  likely  to  injure 
Abigail  than  Abigail  to  benefit  Nabal  ?  Are  not  Solomon's  cautions  about 
"  the  strange  woman"  painfully  illustrated  by  his  own  history  ?  "  Can  a 
man  take  fire  in  his  bosom,  and  his  clothes  not  be  burned  ?  Can  one  go  upon 
hot  coals,  and  his  feet  not  be  burned  ! " 

Again,  Abigail  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  wife  brought  into  great  distess 
through  means  of  her  husbaruTs  foUt/,  The  political  state  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
seems  to  have  been  at  this  period  one  of  transition.  The  patriarchal  rule 
had  passed  or  was  passing  away,  but  monarchy  had  not  been  universally  re- 
cognised or  submitted  to ;  and  though  Saul  was  nominally  the  king  of  Israel, 
his  government  was  irregular  and  disputed.  Bands  of  outlaws  might  be 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  country  gaining  a  livelihood  by  incursions  on 
the  territories  of  the  enemies  of  Israel,  and  by  levying  a  kind  of  tax  or 
tribute  from  the  farmers  of  the  districts,  whose  protectors  they  had  consti- 
tuted themselves.  Of  such  a  band  of  freebooters  David  was  the  captain; 
and  when  he  and  his  men  were  reduced  to  straits,  application  was  made  by 
them  to  Nabal,  the  wealthy  sheep  farmer,  whose  flocks  and  servants  they 
had  guarded,  for  some  acknowledgment  of,  and  compensation  for,  their  ser- 
vices. The  request  was  made  in  courteous  terms,  and  at  a  season  of  joy  and 
feasting,  even  that  of  sheep-shearing,  when  it  might  naturally  be  supposed 
the  heart  of  Nabal  would  be  prepared  for  deeds  of  kindness,  and  indisposed 
to  question  the  validity  of  the  "  use  and  wont"  claim  which  was  urged*  But 
Nabal  refused  in  the  most  rude  and  churlish  manner,  adding  to  his  refusal 
insulting  taunts  of  low  birth  and  outcast  condition,  fitted  to  rouse  the  wrath 
and  excite  the  vengeance  of  David  and  his  followers.  Stung  by  these  re- 
proaches, the  son  of  Jesse  determined  at  once  to  appeal  to  force  and  avenge 
himself.  He  said  to  his  soldiers,  "  Gird  ye  on  every  man  his  sword." 
Abigail,  on  hearing  of  the  circumstances,  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm, 
perceiving  that  the  probable  effect  of  her  husband's  rudeness  and  folly  would 
be  the  slaughter  of  the  entire  household.  The  struggle  might  be  fierce  be- 
tween David  and  his  six  hundred  followers  on  the  one  hand,  and  Nabal  and 
'  his  servants  on  the  other,  but  the  contest  could  not  be  long,  and  there  was 
no  room  for  doui9t  as  to  the  issue. 

And  how -often  are  Christian  women,  when  married  through  their  own 
misfortune  or  fault  to  ignorant  and  ungodly  husbands,  vexed  and  borne 
down  by  their  folly  and  wickedness  !  To  a  thoughtful  and  pious  wife,  an  un- 
godly husband,  though  not  disgraced  by  gross  vice,  and  though  naturally 
amiable,  must  be  the  cause  of  frequent  distress.  Does  she  not  perceive  that 
religious  duties  of  the  utmost  moment  are,  notwithstanding  every  exertion 
on  her  part,  but  very  inefficiently  discharged ;  that  an  unhappy  influence  is 
being  exerted  on  children  and  servants ;  and  that  intercourse  with  her  nearest 
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eartbly  relatire  is  not  a  help  but  a  hindrance  to  her  own  spiritual  improve- 
ments—tends to  chill  religious  feeling  and  weaken  her  impressions  of  the  im- 
portance of  Divine  things  I  How  terrible,  too,  must  be  the  thought  that 
one  so  nearly  connected  with  her  is  lying  under  the  wrath  of  God,  and 
krrying  on  to  eternal  ruin  I  But  ungodly  husbands,  instead  of  being  kind 
and  free  from  gross  vice,  are  frequently  chargeable  with  great  improprieties 
of  temper  and  conduct.  Nabal  is  a  drunkard,  a  tyrant,  or  a  debauchee  ;  and 
to  what  misery  is  Abigail  then  subjected !  How  exquisitely  painful  for  one 
who  has  the  sensibility  of  a  Christian  woman  to  be  compelled  to  blush  and 
tremble  at  the  sound  of  her  husband's  footsteps  ;  to  feel  degraded  when  he 
is  seen  or  spoken  of  by  others ;  to  find  herself  and  her  children  ill  fed,  and  ill 
clothed,  and  ill  housed  by  the  man  who  had  vowed  to  love  and  honour  her, 
sacrificing  all  to  his  debased  appetite ;  to  be  exposed,  to  bitter,  vile,  unmanly 
taunts  and  reproaches,  or  to  brutal  and  outrageous  cruelty ;  to  have  "  Aome" — 
a  word  which  ought  to  awaken  only  feelings  of  purity  and  happiness — suggest- 
ing thoughts  of  fear,  and  hatred,  and  degradation,  and  jealousy,  and  strife  I 

Bat  we  have  presented  to  us  also  in  the  narrative  the  spectacle  of  a  wife 
hy  her  prudence  averting  the  evil  effects  of  her  hrishdnd^s  folly.  As  soon  as 
Abigail  heard  of  the  rude  and  foolish  treatment  to  which  Nabal  had  sub- 
jected David's  messengers,  she  made  preparations  for  averting  the  danger 
that  she  saw  approaching.  There  was  no  time  for  delay  when  the  lives  and 
property  of  Nabal's  entire  establishment  were  in  danger.  If  conditions  of 
peace  are  to  be  obtained,  it  is  better  to  secure  them  while  the  enemy  is  yet 
a  great  way  off.  The  urgency  of  the  case  said  to  Abigail,  "  What  thou 
ta,  do  quickly ; "  and  the  matter  being  both  a  delicate  and  difficult  one,  she  ^ 
tiioaght  it  better  to  conduct  it  personally  than  enti*ust  it  to  others.  Possibly  . 
she  calculated  that  her  appearance  and  manner  would  produce  a  favourable 
impression  upon  David ;  but  she  did  not  trust  wholly  to  these,  but  prepared 
and  sent  before  her  a  generous  present  of  provisions  for  him  and  his  followers* 
Her  language  and  manner,  when  she  met  him,  furnish  a  fine  specimen  of  tact 
and  taste  combined.  The  power  and  grace  of  native  eloquence  were  dis- 
played. That  was  done  which  can  be  done  without  apparent  effort  by  true 
and  talented  women,  and  which,  if  done  by  others,  is  accomplished  by  an  art 
which  is  not  easily  acquired.  Her  humble  and  modest  demeanour  at  once 
fenned  the  vengeful  spirit  of  David-  How  well  chosen  were  her  topics, 
and  how  admirably  was  the  case  presented !  She  spoke  of  David  in  respect- 
ful terms ;  desired  that  the  blame  should  rest  on  her  rather  than  on  her  hus- 
band, whose  natural  disposition  and  whose  education  ought  to  palliate  if 
%  did  not  wholly  excuse  his  rudeness ;  and  declared  that  if  David's  message 
m  been  known  by  her,  his  servants  would  not  have  been  so  rudely  treated. 
Seeing,  probably,  that  some  impression  had  been  produced  by  these  state- 
ments, she  gave  to  David  the  present  which  she  had  prepared,  commended 
liim  for  his  kindness  in  preserving  the  property  and  servants  of  Nabal  from 
da,nger,  foretold  the  glorious  issue  of  his  present  struggle,  called  upon  him  to 
tbink  how  much  more  comfortable  would  be  the  reflection  that  he  had  acted  a 
magnanimous  and  forgiving  part  than  that  he  had  gratified  his  revenge.  And 
ber  enterprise,  so  admirably  conducted,  she  saw  crowned  with  entire  success. 

It  is  creditable  to  David  that  he  received  the  rebuke  of  Abigail  kindly.  He 
bad  the  means  to  execute  his  purpose  of  revenge ;  he  had  formed  and  de- 
clared his  resolution ;  his  soldiers  were  fired  with  indignation  and  pressed 
by  want.  Yet  he  did  not  say,  "  It  is  too  late  to  interfere  now ;  I  have 
wmed  the  determination,  and  I  shall  go  through  with  it ;  I  qannot,  and  will 
H  remain  quiet  under  the  insults  of  Nabal."    Instead  of  speaking  thus,  he 
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listened  to  Abigail.  Perhp,ps,  on  reflection,  lie  perceived  that  tbe  right 
which  he  had  to  demand  tribute  of  Nabal  was  not  yery  well  defined.  Besides, 
his  followers  would  much  more  easily  be  induced  to  abandon  the  enterprise 
now,  when  supplies  had  been  obtained.  It  may  be  that  conscience  approved 
and  seconded  the  remonstrances  of  Abigail ;  that  David  felt  there  would  be 
a  lack  of  true  dignity  in  even  being  offended  by  the  conduct  of  such  a  fool 
as  NabaJ,  and  that  it  was  more  noble  to  pass  by  the  indignity.  Perhaps  he 
felt  the  heavy  responsibility  of  involving  in  greater  distress  a  woman  so  pru- 
dent and  right-hearted  as  Abigail  had  proved  herself. 

The  conduct  of  David  in  this  instance  furnished  a  good  illustration  of  his 
own  saying — ^<  Let  the  righteous  smite  me,  it  shall  be  a  kindness ;  and  let 
him  reprove  me,  it  shall  be  an  excellent  oil,  which  shall  not  break  my  head; 
for  yet  my  prayer  also,  shall  be  in  their  calamities."  How  often  are  words 
of  reproof  like  pearls  cast  before  swine  I  How  often  are  feelings  of  pride 
and  anger  excited,  even  when  care  and  delicacy  are  shown  in  the  time  and 
way  in  which  the  reproof  is  given !  How  often  do  men  say,  when  reproved, 
as  the  countrymen  of  Moses  did,  "  Who  made  thee  a  prince  and  a  judge 
over  us!"  How  often  do  they  say,  "Physician,  heal  thyself;"  *'Cast  the 
beam  out  of  your  own  eye,  and  .then  you  will  see  clearly  to  take  the  mote 
out  of  your  brother's  eye," — quoting  Scripture,  as  the  devil  quotes  it,  out  of 
its  connection  and  away  from  its  purpose  !  How  many  are  there  who  look 
on  the  kind  and  faithful  rebuke  even  of  a  minister  or  elder  as  officious  inter- 
meddling, and  who,  when  reproved,  regard  themselves  as  very  ill  treated! 

But  David  also  recognised  Abigail  as  a  messenger  from  God,  Probably  she 
had  been  chiefly  influenced  in  the  transaction  by  the  aesire  and  hope  of 
averting  impending  ruin  from  her  household,  though  it  is  not  improbable  she 
was  to  some  extent  influenced  also  by  a  wish  to  prevent  David's  doing  what 
would  dishonour  his  reputation  and  burden  his  conscience.  It  is  creditable 
to  David  that,  while  he  was  grateful  to  her,  he  piously  traced  her  coming  to 
the  direction  of  God*s  Spirit.  O  how  strong  is  the  tendency,  when  thinking 
of  the  events  of  life,  to  stop  short  of  God !  We  think  of  good  or  bad  wea- 
ther ;  of  the  abiUty  and  courage  of  one  statesman  or  warrior,  or  the  ignor- 
ance and  cowardice  of  another;  of  fraudulent  tradesmen  and  bank  managers; 
of  imperfect  machinery  and  confused  Acts  of  Parliament ;  of  well- written 
books,  and  of  earnest  and  impressive  sermons.  Now  this  is  so  far  well,  but 
both  Scripture  and  philosophy  lead  us  further  back  and  higher  up.  The 
more  enlightened  and  deeply  spiritual  our  piety,  the  more  disposed  shall  we 
be  to  connect  all  with  God,  and  our  thoughts  will  be  such  as  to  quickea 
diligence  and  awaken  gratitude. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  David  regarded  and  acbiowkdged  the  pre- 
vention of  sin  as  a  great  mercy.  He  looked  on  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
arrested  in  the  way,  and  kept  from  executing  his  purpose  of  vengeance,  a^ 
an  unspeakable  blessing,  and  he  gave  thanks  to  Abigail  and  to  God.  Thi 
soundness  and  propriety  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  this  respect  ai 
obvious.  Every  one  knows,  that  if  the  horses  have  broken  off  from  the  con^ 
trol  of  their  driver,  it  is  an  incalculable  benefit  to  those  who  are  in  tbe  car- 
riage that  they  be  stopped  before  they  have  come  to  the  precipice.  Are  not 
men  under  the  power  of  temptation  and  the  sway  of  impetuous  desire  in  a 
similar  position  ?  Is  not  judgment  overpowered  by  passion,  and  is  not  con- 
science borne  down  by  appetite,  so  that  Jonah  says  petulantly,  "  I  do  well 
to  be  angry,"  and  Paul  thinks  it  right  to  be  determined  and  cruel  in  perse- 
cuting the  Christians  I  Besides,  there  is  greater  likelihood  of  a  sin's  being 
repeated  if  it  be  committed,  than  if  the  sinful  purpose  has  been  checked  and 
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bid  aside.  It  is  common,  indeed,  for  men  to  think  of  reformation  after  they 
have  had  a  little  more  of  sinful  indulgence ;  but  this  is  a  miserable  delusion, 
for  the  power  of  irregular  desire  increases  by  gratification,  and  the  restraints 
o!  religion  become  weaker  by  being  trifled  with  and.  disregarded.  Even  if 
m  should  be  forgiyeo,  the  position  of  the  sinner,  as  far  as  his  own  feelings 
are  concerned,  is  very  different  from  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  sin  had 
nerer  been  comniitted.  Pardon  is  obtained  only  by  repentance,  and  one  of 
the  elements  of  that  repentance  is  deep  and  heartielt  sorrow ;  and  while  that 
pardon  is  granted  at  once  m  the  court  of  heaven,  it  may  be  long  before  it 
is  endorsed  in  the  court  of  conscience.  Better  far  to  have  wickedness  stopped 
in  the  thought,  than  allowed  to  develop  in  the  life.  Preventing  grace  is 
eren  more  valuable  than  pardoning  grace.  Better  for  a  man  to  be  sober  all 
his  life  tiian  to  be  sober  only  during  the  last  part  of  it — ^better  to  be  kept 
from  sinning  than  to  be  saved  after  smning. 

There  may  be  some  of  our  readers  who  have  been  prevented,  in  the  pro-  ^ 
Tidence  of  God,  from  the  execution  of  angry,  or  proud,  or  avaricious,  or 
profligate  designs  which  they  had  formed.     Their  way  was  hedged  up,  and, 
greatly  to  their  mortification,  they  found  it  impossible  to  gratify  the  wishes 
ihich  they  cheri^ed.   If  so,  we  would  say  to  them,  in  closing  these  observa- 
tions, Have  yoa  mused  on  these  events  as  you  ought  ?    Have  you  seen  the 
ftogelof  the  Lord  in  the  way,  and,  like  Balaam's  ass,  have  you  turned  out  of 
it;  or  have  yoa,  like  the  wicked  ^prophet  himself,  been  blinded  by  passion, 
and  eidted  to  greater  wickedness  and  folly  ?     Have  you,  in  the  spirit  of 
David,  said,  '<  Blessed  be  that  event  which  IckI  me  to  forsake  the  company  of 
h  dninken  and  the  profane  and  the  lewd  I    Blessed  be  that  sermon  which 
caused  me  to  pause  and  think,  and  turn  aside  from  the  path  of  folly  in  which 
I  vas  wandering  I    Blessed  be  the  preacher  who  warned  me ;  and  blessed, 
e?er  blessed,  be  God,  who  made  the  warning  effectual!"    Such  thoughts 
will  make  the  afflictions  of  life  conducive  to  your  spiritual  good,  and  instead 
of  repining  at  your  lot  you  will  rejoice  in  the  securities  which  it  affords 
against  sins  to  which  others  are  exposed ;  and  as  you  reflect  on  the  checks 
which  have  been  presented  to  your  depraved  inclinations,  you  will,  in  admi- 
ration of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  your  Heavenly  Father,  say,  "  Bless  the 
Lord;  0  our  souls,  and  forget  not  all  His  benefits.'*  J. 


CHRISTIAN  WOMEN  AND  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

h  has  been  observed,  that  '^  God  has  chosen  to  confer  singular  honours  upon 
woman,  throughout  the  Sacred  Scriptures."  The  Old  Testament  records* 
the  names  of  many  <<  holy  women  who  trusted  in  God,"  and  ^^  adorned 
themselves"  with  '<  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit."  The  evan- 
gelical history  introduces  to  our  notice  certain  women  "  who,  when  Jesus 
was  in  Galilee,  followed  Him,  and  ministered  unto  Him,"  who  also  ^<  came 
op  with  Him  to  Jerusalem,"  and,  along  with  the  disciple  whom  He  loved, 
"stood  by  His  cross."  In  the  writings  of  Paul,  we  find  many  Christian 
^omen  honourably  distinguished.  In  the  concluding  part  of  his  Epistle. to 
the  Romans,  no  fewer  than  ten  females  are  mentioned,  some  of  them  being 
%hly  commended  for  the  self-denial  and  activity  which  they  had  shown  in 
promoting  the  Christian  cause ;  and  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  he 
^P«aks  of  certain  "  women  who  had  laboured  with  him  in  the  Gospel," 

These  women,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  had  not  been  associated  with 
the  Apostle  in  the  public  ministry  of  the  word ;  but  they  had  rendered  him 
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important  assistance  in  bis  evangelical  toils  by  snob  services  as  were  suited 
to  tbeir  sex  and  station.  Tbey  bad  been  helpful,  we  may  suppose,  bj 
ministering  to  his  person,  by  privately  communicating  instruction  and 
counsel,  by  performing  deeds  of  charity,  by  their  prayers,  and  by  their  holy 
example.  And  in  these  or  similar  ways  Christian  women  still  may  aid  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  endeavouring  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  Christ 

Women  may  be  usefully  employed  in  the  communiccxdon  cf  instruction  and 
counsel — Christian  mothers,  especially,  are  called  to  engage  in  this  work. 
It  is  "  fathers"  who  are  expressly  enjoined  to  " bring  up  their  children  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord:"  but,  unquestionably,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  mother  to  assist  her  husband  in  the  religious  education  of  the 
members  of  their  family  ;  and  in  this  important  business  she  may  perform 
a  very  considerable  part.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  worthy  and  useful  members  of  the  Church  owe  the  formation  of  their 
character  to  the  blessing  of  God  resting  on  the  labours  of  Christian  parents; 
and  in  almost  all  those  instances  the  pious  endeavours  of  the  mother  have 
largely  contributed  to  the  result. 

The  religious  instruction  of  the  young,  however,  belongs  not  to  parents 
only,  but  to  others  also,  who  are  qualified  for  this  service.  Plans  should 
be  formed  by  the  Church  for  guiding  and  assisting  parents  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty ;  and  means  should  be  employed  for  the  instruction  of  destitute 
youth.  For  this  class  of  children.  Sabbath  schools  are  an  excellent  proTi 
sion  ;  and  these  institutions  may  likewise  prove  valuable  auxiliaries  to 
parental  effort,  though  in  no  case  must  they  be  suffered  to  supersede  it. 
This,  then,  is  a  department  of  labour  which  affords  special  opportunity  for 
intelligent  Christian  women,  as  well  as  men,  to  exert  themselves  for  the  good 
of  souls,  and  to  render  assistance  to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  fulfilling 
the  charge  which  the  Lord  has  given  them,  to  "  feed  His  lambs." 

But  the  efforts  of  Christian  women  must  not  be  restricted  to  children  and 
youth.  It  is  their  duty  to  seize  the  occasions  presented  to  them,  among  their 
relatives,  neighbours,  and  acquaintances,  of  suggesting  hints  or  imparting 
counsels  that  may  excite  attention  to  the  Gospel,  or  afford  direction  and 
encouragement  to  those  in  whom  serious  inquiry  has  been  awakened. 
Anna,  the  prophetess,  when  she  had  found  the  blessed  Virgin  and  her  Divine 
Babe  in  the  temple,  *'  gave  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  and  spake  of  Him  to  all 
them  that  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem."  As  soon  as  the  woman  of 
Samaria  knew  that  He  who  talked  with  her  was  *'  the  Christ,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,"  she  "  went  her  way  into  the  city,"  to  declare  the  glad  tidings 
to  her  fellow-citizens ;  and  the  happy  result  of  her  testimony  was,  that 
many  of  them  believed  in  Him.  So,  every  woman  who  has  found  the  SaTiour 
herself  should  be  solicitous  to  make  Him  known,  and  commend  Him. 

It  may  be  observed,  further,  that  the  conversation  of  Christian  friends 
has  not  unfrequently  been  productive  of  spiritual  benefit  to  individuals  who 
have  happened  to  hear  it. — Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  example  in  the 
case  of  Bunyan.  After  he  had  made  ''  some  outward  reformation,  both  in  his 
words  and  his  life,"  he  still  continued  unacquainted  with  the  sinfulness  of  his 
nature,  and  the  necessity  of  faith  in  Christ,  till  he  met  with  a  few  poor  women 
in  Bedford,  who  were  ''  sitting  at  a  door,  in  the  sun,  talking  about  the  things 
of  God,  about  a  new  birth^  about  the  work  of  God  in  their  hearts ;  as  also  how 
they  were  convinced  of  their  miserable  state  by  nature,  of  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ,"  etc.  "  The  conversation  of  these  poor  women,"  we  are  told,  "  made 
a  deep  impression  on  Bunyan's  mind.  He  sought  the  society  of  these  humble 
instructors,  and  learned  from  them  much  that  he  had  not  known  before."   ' 
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Christian  women  may  be  serviceable  in  the  Gospel  by  tirgmg  their  care- 
less neighhours  or  acquaintances  to  come  to  the  place  where  the  Gospel  is 
preached, — ^About  forty  years  ago,  a  young  man,  who  had  engaged  to  spend 
the  Sabbath  evening  with  some  ungodly  companions  at  a  tavern,  was 
seen  sauntering  near  the  place  of  meeting,  by  a  pious  lady,  his  employer's 
wife.  With  aSectionate  earnestness,  she  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from 
his  purpose,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  accompany  her  to  evening 
service  in  the  place  of  worship  to  which  she  was  going.  The  sermon  which 
he  heard  was  the  means  of  converting  his  soul ;  and,  having  joined  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  he  set  himself,  with  the  utmost  activity,  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  Christ.  His  heart  was  inflamed  with  a  desire  to  carry 
the  Grospel  to  the  heathen  ;  and  having  applied  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  he  was  accepted  as  one  of  its  agents,  and  sent  forth  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  In  due  time  he  entered  on  the  work,  and  prosecuted  it  with 
apostolic  zeal  and  success,  till,  in  November  1839,  he  fell  a  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  having  been  cruelly  murdered  by  the  barbarous  natives  on 
the  shores  of  Erromanga.  Thus  did  a  Christian  woman,  by  persuading  him 
to  go  with  her  to  the  house  of  God  and  hear  the  Gospel,  become  instrumental 
in  the  conversion  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  missionaries  of  modern  times. 
The  distribution  of  tracts  is  a  mode  of  helping  in  the  service  of  the  truth, 
¥luch,  though  simple  and  easy,  is  very  important ;  and  it  gives  peculiar 
scope  for  well-doing  to  Christian  women  who  may  shrink  from  more  pro- 
minent usefulness. 

The  visitation  of  the  afflicted  disciples  of  their  own  sex  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  special  duties  of  a  class  of  female  office-bearers  in  the  Primi- 
tive Church,  corresponding  to  the  deacons  ;  and  Christian  women  still,  though 
not  formally  invested  with  office,  should  feel  that  a  sacred  obligation  rests 
upon  them  to  devote  much  of  their  attention  to  this.  Let  them  repair  to  the 
chamber  of  sickness,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  warn  the  impenitent,  to 
strengthen  the  faith  and  patience  of  suffering  saints,  and  to  cheer  the  minds 
of  the  dying  in  the  prospect  of  a  glorious  immortality ;  and  let  them  go  to 
the  house  of  mourning,  to  administer  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  with 
the  tender  sympathy  of  an  affectionate  and  sanctified  heart. 

Christian  women  may  aid  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  by  the  influence  of  a 
holy  example.  For,  never  does  Christian  example  appear  more  lovely,  or 
exert  a  more  powerfifl  influence,  than  when  seen  in  the  holy  conversation 
and  good  works  of  '<  women  professing  godliness."  By  the  exhibition  of  a 
consistent  deportment,  Christian  mothers  will  strengthen  the  good  impres- 
sions which  may  be  made  on  the  minds  of  their  children  by  the  instructions 
imparted  to  them,  and  not  only  point  out  the  way  in  which  they  ought  to 
go,  but  allure  them  to  walk  in  it.  By  the  same  means,  Christian  wives  may 
win  their  husbands  to  the  love  and  practice  of  the  word  ;  Christian  servants, 
too,  may  thus  "  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour,"  and  recommend 
it  to  the  esteem  of  their  masters  and  others  ;  and  thus  Christian  wbmen  in 
general  may  evince  the  Divine  excellence  and  efficacy  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  and  "  shine  as  lights  in  the  world,  holding  forth  the  word  of  life." 

They  may  promote  the  cause  of  Christ  by  affording  "  an  example  of  suffer- 
ing affliction  and  of  patience." — In  the  day  of  trouble.  Christian  women  have 
not  unfrequently  been  enabled  to  exhibit  a  fortitude  and  calm  resignation  to 
the  Divine  will  which  have  struck  beholders  with  admiration  and  awe ;  and 
whether  the  sufferings  endured  have  been  the  ordinary  ills  of  life,  or  perse- 
cutions for  righteousness'  sake,  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  borne 
has  furnished  an  impressive  attestation  of  the  reality  and  power  of  religion. 
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Again :  thej  maj  assist  hy  their  prayers^ — ^imitating  the  example  of  the 
pions  women  from  Galilee,  of  whom  it  is  recorded,  that  they  joined  with  the 
apostles  and  other  brethren  in  those  fervent  and  persevering  prayers  which 
received  their  answer  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, and  the  elSects  that  followed.  They  may  aid  by  iJieir  pecumary  contribu- 
tionsy — acting  in  these  on  the  principle  of  self-denial  and  sacrifice,  like  the 
women  of  Israel,  who  readily  parted  with  their  ornaments  to  swell  the  amount 
of  the  general  offerings  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv.  22)  ; — 
animated  by  ardent  gratitude  and  love  to  the  Saviour,  like  the  woman  we 
read  of  in  the  Gospels,  who  testified  her  high  regard  for  Jesos  by  pouring 
her  precious  ointment  on  His  head ; — and  encouraged  to  give  according  to 
their  ability,  though  it  may  be  but  small,  by  the  Lord's  commendation  of  the 
poor  widow  whom  He  saw  casting  two  mites  into  the  treasury.  And,  in  a 
word,  like  the  Hebrew  women  already  referred  to,  who  not  only  resigned 
their  ornaments,  but  set  themselves  to  manufacture  such  articles  of  tapestry 
as  were  needed  for  the  tabemack,  Christian  women  may  contribute  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  skill  and  labour  for  purposes  connected  with  the  maintenance  of 
Divine  ordinances  at  home,  or  the  extension  of  the  Gtispel  abroad ;  or,  like 
"  a  certain  disciple  named  Dorcas,*'  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Acts,  they  may 
in  this  manner  "  distribute  to  the  necessity  of  saints,'*— such  "  good  works 
and  alms-deeds,"  not  only  being  appropriate  expressions  of  love  to  Christ, 
as  He  Himself  intimates  in  His  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  judg- 
ment, but  tending  to  promote  His  cause  in  the  world,  by  the  impressive 
demonstration  which  they  afford,  of  the  bepevolent  spirit  and  unrivsdled  ex- 
cellence of  Christianity. 

Christianity  alone  teaches  the  true  rank  of  woman,  and  secures  for  her  the 
respect  and  influence  which  she  ought  to  possess.  In  both  heathen  and 
Mohammedan  countries,  she  has  been  reduced  to  extreme  degradation  and 
distress.  Christianity  raises  woman  from  this  state  of  debasement  and 
wretchedness,  exalts  her  to  the  high  position  of  honour  and  influence  which 
she  occupies  in  such  a  country  as  ours,  and  fits  her  for  the  right  discharge  ot 
its  important  duties.  With  what  earnestness  then,  ought  those  who  are  en- 
joying these  distinguished  advantages,  to  exert  themselves  for  the  universal 
diffusion  of  the  knowledge  and  influence  of  Christianity,  that  their  degraded 
and  miserable  sisters  in  lands  of  darkness  may  be  made  partakers  with  them 
of  its  inestimable  benefits,  that  they  may  be  '^  raised  out  of  the  dust,"  find 
'^  exalted  to  safety,"  and  comfort,  and  honour,  and  holy  usefulness  on  earth, 
and  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  glory  and  bliss  in  the  heavenly 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  A.  D.  M. 


TRIP  FROM  CAIRO  TO  SUEZ  AND  THE  RED  SEA. 

[We  are  indebted  for  the  following  paper  to  the  Rev.  John  Hogg,  of  the  American  Board  of 
Missions,  Alexandria.  Mr  Hogg  has  been  for  two  or  three  years  engaged  in  the  mission 
schools  at  Alexandria.  Some  months  since  he  came  to  Scotland,  and,  after  having  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  the  Theological  Hall  of  the  United  Presbvterian  Church,  he  was  licensed, 
as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  by  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery  of  that  body,  and  proceeds  imme- 
diately to  resume  his  labours  at  Alexandria  as  a  missionary  to  the  Jews,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Board.  The  visit  here  so  graphically  described,  was  made  during  a  recess 
early  last  summer,  and  it  is  all  the  more  interesting  that  it  took  place  shortly  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  railway. — ^Ed.] 

Our  Dahahieh^  or  Nile  boat,  moored  at  arrived  at  the  railway  station  just  two 
Ghizeh,  near  Cairo,  and  I  got  up  be-  minutesbeforethedepartureof  the  train 
times  next  morning  (April  29tb),  and    for  Suez.    I  took  a  third  olaas  ticket.    I 
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Vnew  that  this  class  was  intended  for  the 
ATal)B,  bat  I  both  went  and  came  in  it, 
and  would  do  the  same  to-morrow  were 
I  to  return.  My  companions  were  polite 
and  respectful,  but,  poor  fellows,  yerj 
sober  looking,  for  this  is  Ramadan,  their 
fasting  month, — ^when  they  religiously 
abstain  from  eating,  drinking,  or  smok- 
ing, ay,  even  from  swallowing,  know- 
ingly, their  own  spittle,  from  the  first 
streak  of  early  dawn  to  sunset;  the 
poorer  classes  have  to  work  very  hard 
during  the  day,  but  those  who  can, 
change  the  day  in^  night,  and  vice 
versa. 

At  half -past  seven  we  started  to  leave 
the  pyramids,  and  the  city  of  the  Oaliphs 
behind  us  for  a  couple  of  days.  la  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  we  were  scudding 
along  past  the  crumbling  tombs  of  these- 
last  mentioned  worthies,  and  already  had 
the  des^t  on  our  right.  For  a  moment 
the  palace  of  the  late  Abbas  P^isha  ob- 
stTiictB  the  view,  or  rather  courts  it,  and 
then  ail  is  desert  again.  On  our  left, 
however,  we  have  hSi  amends,  for  there,. 
amoog  those  green  trees,  and  waving 
fields,  many  of  the  learned  have  placed 
tile  land  of  Groshen,  famous  in  story. 
There,  at  all  events,  on  that  mound, 
shrouded  by  those  sycamores  and  pahn 
trees,  once  stood  Hdiopolis,  the  city  of 
the  sun,  the  "  On"  of  the  Bible,  where 
Joseph  courted  and  won  the  daughter  of 
Potipherah ;  and  whare  Moses  and  Plato, 
Thales  and  Herodotus,  and  many  others 
of  the  ancient  sages,  studied  the  sciences 
of  the  Egyptians.  Its  site  is  now  marked 
by  a  soHtary  obelisk,  that  lifts  high  its 
head  among  the  encircling  trees,  the  only 
one  in  Egypt  that  retains  its  original 
position.  It  has  a  twin  sister  in  the 
"  Place  Yendome,"  in  Paris,  and  another 
in  Rome ;  and,  doctors  differ,  but  many 
declare  that  Cleopatra^s  needle,  at  Alex- 
andria, is  a  third.  But  we  are  on  the 
extreme  verge  of  cultivated  ground ;  and 
here  it  is  that  the  Moslems  assonble  in 
thousands  on  the  night  before  leaving,  on 
their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  and  here  it 
was,  according  to  most,  that  the  Israel- 
ites encamped  on  the  first  evening  after 
their  departure ;  for  Birket  el  Hadj,  or 
the  Pilgrim's  Pool,  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  the  Succoth  of  the  Exodus.  And 
now  all  trace  of  vegetation — all  sign  of 
life  has  vanished ;  the  remainder  <3  ihe 
ioumey  is  through  a  desert  dreary  and 
We.  It  is,  generally,  level  as  the  wave- 
less,  shoreless  ocean ;  but  where  amofuid 


of  sand  occurs,  how  graceful  are  those 
tapering  curves  formed  by  the  playing 
of  the  frequent  breezes,  as  they  chase 
each  other  around  its  sides  and  over  its 
summits  I 

For  many  miles  the  desert  is  literally 
strewed  with  agates  and  jaspers,  some  of 
which  bear  a  fine  polish,  and  make  ex* 
oellent  brooches.  On  nearing  Suez,  they 
are  even  more  abundant,  for  here  there 
are,  as  I  could  see  when  the  surface  was 
broken,  actually  several  layers  of  them, 
and  one  of  these  layero,  at  some  places, 
was  ten  inches  or  a  foot  thick.  I  passed 
several  small  caravans  by  the  way ;  saw 
many  a  carcass  lying  bleached  in  the  sun ; 
indeed  almost  w&sy  small  knoll  was 
caused,  I  found,,  by  the  drifted  sand  ris- 
ing around  the  crumbling  wreck  of  one 
of  these  "  ships  of  the  desert."  How  in- 
dignant must  the  camel  feel  to  see  his 
puffing  competitor  in  the  transit  admin- 
istration, fly  careeringly  along  the  rat- 
tling rails,  leaving  him,  with  muffled 
tread  and  heaving  hunch,  to  jog  along  his 
weary  way.  Until  recently,  the  desert 
was  utterly  devoid  of  hum^n  habita- 
tions ;  now,  however,  at  intervals  along 
the  line,  tents  and  huts,  and  at  the 
watering  stations,  houses  have  been 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  work  upon  the  railway.  Of  these 
there  are  as  many  as  twenty-four,  but  at 
some  of  ihe  stations^  there  is  as  yet  no 
more  than  a  solitary  log-house. 

We  reached  station  No.  8  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  there  took  in  water.  At  No.  12, 
the  Mokattam  range  of  hills,  which  had 
retired  from  our  view  shortly  after  leav- 
ing Cairo,  now  reappears  on  the  right, 
under  a  new  name,  however ;  they  are 
not  so  high  as  the  mountains  of  Moab, 
but  stand  out  in  the  clear  perspective  as 
naked  and  gray,  and,  as  Ida  Pfeiff^  re- 
marks, "  the  eye  rests  with  pleasure  on 
the  varied  forms  of  the  rocks."  They 
kept  us  company  during  the  remainder 
of  our  journey  to  Suez,  when,  veering 
round  a  little  toward  the  south,  they 
strike  out  right  into  the  sea, 'where  they 
opposed  their  rugged  sides  and  formed  a 
rocky  barrier  on  the  right  to  the  hosts 
of  Israel,  and  led  Pharaoh  to  exclaim, 
when  he  came  upon  them  from  behind, 
and  found  them  encamped  in  such  an 
anomalous  position,  "  They  are  entangled 
in  the  land ;  the  wilderness  hath  Smt 
them  in." — ^Exodus  xiv.  2.  I  said  they 
appear  under  a  new  name,  "  Jebel  At- 
tisib^"  the  mount  of  deliverance ;  having 
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reference,  probably,  to  the  memorable 
event  that  there  took  place,  the  trium- 
phant exit  of  the  Israelites  from  the  land 
of  their  oppressors,  as  it  is  also  probable 
that  the  small  village  which  I  am  now 
passing  a  little  above  Suez,  called  Mak- 
tala,  ^^  slaughter,''  has  been  so  named 
that  it  may  serve  as  afinger  post  to  point 
towards  the  place  where  *^  the  horse  and 
his  rider  were  tdirown  into  the  -sea." 
Reached  Sues  at  11.45,  after  I  had  been 
feasting  my  eyes- for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
on  the  blue  waters  of  the  sea  I  had  come 
ao  f ar  to  visit ;  and  first  I  took  a  stroll 
through  the  town,  and  found  it  dingy 
and  gloomy,  the  streets  narrow  and  dirty ; 
passed  two  large 'mosques,  where  the 
faithful  were  squat  on  aU  fours,  busy  at 
noon  prayers,  this  being  Friday.  I  soon 
had  seen  enough,  however,  oi  the  un- 
worthy representative  of  the  ancient 
Glysma  (or  rKolzim,  as  ^e  Arabs  wiH 
have  it),  so  I  b^an  to  seek  to  get  out 
upon  the  sea-sbore,  and  tried  to  do  so  at 
several  places,  .but  tiie  streets  which  I 
saocessively  entered,  -seemed. all  blocked 
up  at  the  sea  end ;  at  last,  however,  <I 
succeeded  b^  retrating  my  steps  to  the 
railway  station. 

My  object  was  io  obtain  as  accurate  an 
idea  as  possible  of  ^e  appearance  and 
surroundings  of  thewhole  of  that  part  of 
the  gulf  between  ''  Jebel  Attakah''  and 
its  upper  extremity.  I  might  have  taken 
a  boat  and  sailed  down  to  l^e  promon- 
tory, but  I  preferred  making  the  journey 
on  foot,  BO  off  I  set,  with  my  little  bag 
of  eatables  in  one  hand,  and  my  shooting- 
ooat,  the  pockets  of  which  were  heavily 
stored  with  oranges,  water-fiask,  refer- 
ence Bible,  and  other  etceteras,  bundled 
up  into  a  napkin,  in  the  other ;  thus 
laden  and  equipped,  I  addressed  myself 
to  my  journey  across  the  plain.  The  sun 
shone  hot  over  head,  causing  the  sandy 
environs  of  Sues  to  glow,  and  glisten, 
and  dance  in  the  disbmoe,  prodHcing  a 
mirage  all  around  me;  twoof  thePenin- 
Bolar  and  Oriental  Company's  steamers, 
and  ^Ye  or  six  merchant  vessels,  lay 
motionleBB,  off  in  the  bright  blue  sea,  a 
sea  whose  outlineB  are  so  distinctly, 
marked,  as  it  lies  darkly,  deeply,  beauti- 
fully  Uoe,  in  the  boann  of  the  Isown 
burnt  plain ;  not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a 
slmib,  or  green  thing,  not  a  butterfly,  or 
bird,  not  a  man,  or  living  cireature,  no- 
things was  to  be  seen  bat  two  vulUires 
preying  on  the  caicasseB  of  dead  doga 
that  hftd  been  cart  outside  the  town  walL 


1  thought  1  was  treading  the  shore  of  the 
Dead,  and  not  that  of  tiie  Red  Sea^  ex- 
cept that  when  at  the  former,  by  casting 
my  eye  along  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
it  hadirested  on  a  strip  of  green,  which 
here  is  wanting.  All  was  silent  but  the 
rippling  of  the  sparklmg  wavelets  upon 
the  greedy  beach,  and  the  grating  sound 
of  my  measured  footsteps  in  the  yielding 
sand.  Jebel  Attakah  lay  stretching  ita 
heavy  length  along  the  whole  of  the  fore- 
.ground,  lifting  up  its  rugged  summitgin 
bold  outiine  against  the  cloudless  sky. 
It  «eemed  within  an  hour's  walk,  but  I 
reached  it  not  in  three,  in  such  proTok- 
ing  proximity  do  mountains  and  pyra- 
mids appear  in  the  dear  atmosphere  of 
Egypt. 

Immediately  on  issumg  ^from  the  gate 
of  Suez,  I  -found  myself  on  the  ancient 
.bed  of  the  sea ;  one,  among  many  palpa- 
ble and  incontestable  proofe,  that  all  the 
adjacent  coast  has,  by  vcdcanic  or  other 
forces,  been  raised  considerably,  and  this, 
possibly,  since. the  days  of  Moses.  The 
transition  from  the  ancient  to  the  modem 
sea-bed  is  almost  imperceptible ;  and  it 
would  he  wholly  so,  were  the  former  not 
now  coatedover  wi&  a  layer  of  fine  dust, 
which  is  Pleased  here  and  there  in  a  thin 
crust,  produced  by  the  action  of  a  broil- 
ing sun  on  its  dew-dampened  surface; 
and  one  feels  in  crossing  such  places  aa 
if  he  were  treading  over  a  marsh  in 
winter,  with  three  or  four  inches  of  snov 
under  lubi eet,  the  upper  coating  of  which 
has  become  hardoied  through  the  alter- 
nate action  of  sun  and  frost.  Shellsand 
corals,  of  variedaizes  and  &ntasticfonns^ 
lie  strewed  about  in  great  abundance; 
some  whitened  by  daily  washings,  whidi 
are  generally  :peTfect  and  intact,  while 
all  that  lie  beyond  &e  reach  of  the  pre- 
sent tide '(and  thdr  name  is  l^on),  are 
Goorehed  to  the  colour  of  over-boml 
brick,  and  most  of  them  are  chipped  and 
broken ;  the  dip  of  the  shore  is  gradual, 
intercepted,  too,  by  frequent  sand-banki^ 
which  are  crowded  with  coral  and  hrokes 
shells  on  the  ancient  sea-beach,  hat  al 
most  totally  devoid  of  both  in  the  pre- 
sent one.  The  returning  tide  comes  in 
with  great  rapidily,  and  walking  by  the 
shore  while  it  is  going  back,  one  has  to 
steer  in  abnost  a  straight  line  towards 
the  sea,  in  order  to  keep  within  audibleJ 
reach  of  the  ripple  of  its  retoing  waves ; 
a  stnmge  phenomenon  in  ancient  tames  to 
those  who  only  knew  the  Meditenaneau 
8ea>  uliere  tides  are  unknown. 
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After  lingering  for  some  time  by  the 
edge  of  the  sea,  in  meditation  undisturbed 
br  any  hnman  intrusion,  I  at  length 
e^'ed  Bomething  glittering  in  the  dis- 
tance, between  the  mountain  and  the 
sea,  which,  I  own,  caused  me  at  first  a 
Me  uneasiDefis.  Presently  I  discovered 
that  the  object  which  had  attracted  my 
attention  was  an  Arab  mounted  on  a 
dromedary ;  he  seemed  already  to  have 
descried  me,  for  he  had  stopped  his  ani- 
mal, and  was  looking  every  now  and 
again  in  the  direction  of  the  mountain  ; 
on  this,  of  course,  I  put  my  own  con- 
struction, I  fortified  myself  by  taking 
a  little  refreshment  from  my  pilgrim's 
scrip,  and  this  done,  rose  and  advanced  ; 
we  soon  met ;  he  was  black  as  the  black- 
ness of  darkness,  but  quite  unarmed ;  so 
I  laoghed  at  my  foolish  alarms,  and 
telutedhim  cheerfully  with  "  Good  mom- 
vng,  friend."  We  had  a  long  chat  to- 
getW,  and  I  found  he  was  quite  inclined 
to  make  himself  agreeable ;  he  even  of- 
fered me  his  camel  and  promised  to  wait 
QDtOJhad  gathered  shells  to  my  heart's 
content  (if  that  was  my  wish),  on  condi- 
^oflthat  I  would  then  mount  before  him 
4nd  ride  back  with  him  to  Suez  ;  this  I 
declined,  however,  for  I  had  determined 
on  reaching  the  promontory,  which  was 
still  an  hour  and  a  halTs  walk  ahead. 
He  told  me  that  night  was  swe  to  sur- 
pnse  me,  and  pressed  his  offer ;  but  I 
thanked  him  heartily,  and  so  we  parted, 
^  for  Suez,  and  I  for  the  promontory. 

The  gulf,  which  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Suez  is  shallow  and  narrow,  so  that 
at  ehb-tide  it  is  fordable  by  camels 
tod  even  donkeys,  had  now  bulged  out 
80  that  it  had  attained  the  breadth  of 
fourteen  or  sixteen  miles.  At  this  point, 
^^vever,  some  ten  miles  below  Suez,  the 
i>)oantain  chain  breaks  in  upon  it  and 
CQts  off  from  its  breadth  some  four  or 
five  milea,  so  that  from  its  projecting 
P^  the  upper  portion  of  the  gulf  re- 
'^bles  a  peninsula  of  molten  lead  in  an 
^of  sand.  Here  it  is,  probably,  that 
^e  fugitive  host  of  Israel  encamped  on 
tpe  night  preceding  their  sigiuJ  de- 
jverance;  the  plain,  nearly  two  miles 
™^,  that  intervenes  between  the  sea 
^d  the  mountain,  affording  ample  space 
lor  the  accommodation  of  the  hosts  of  the 
^grating  nation,  li  such  was  their 
Potion  on  that  memorable  night,  then 
^wonder  if  Pharaoh  thought  their 
^«  had  lost  his  better  senses,  no 
^<»)derthat  hb  boasted  of  having  them 


at  last  in  his  power ;  for  there,  ahead, 
the  sea  roUed  its  mighty  waters  ten  or 
twelye  miles  broad,  and  sent  its  broken 
waves  oareerinely  along  full  four  miles 
to  the  left  of  wnere  they  lay ;  while  on 
their  right  the  mountains  of  Attak&lb 
raised  aloft  their  frowning  sides  (strango 
that  they  should  now  be  named  the 
moimtains  of  deliverance),  and  Pharaoh 
'With  his  prancing  steeds  hastened  down 
upon  their  rear.  And  what  oilier  spot 
answers  so  well  to  the  biblical  descrip- 
tion of  their  miraculous  deliverance  ? 

The  mountain  to  the  right  is  composed 
of  sandstone  and  slate ;  the  strata  are  of 
varied  thickness  and  colour ;  and  now,  on 
nearing  the  promontory,  a  thick  bed  of 
very  white  limestone  rises  from  beneath, 
beyond  which,  and  partially  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  chain,  is  a  crop  of 
trap-rock,  evidently  of  volcanic  origin, 
broken  masses  of  which  are  scattered  over 
three  miles  of  the  plain. 

I  had  not  advanced  far  into  this  rocky 
part  of  the  plain,  when  I  began  to  mani- 
fest nnmistakeable  symptoms  of  fatigue; 
On  I  went,  however,  resolvingnot  to  rest 
until  I  had  reached  at  least  the  base  of 
this  projecting  hiU  of  trap-rock,  which 
I  meant^to  ascend ;  and,  aiter  much  dif- 
ficulty and  fatigue,  I  at  length  arrived 
at  its  base. 

After  resting  and  refreshing  myself 
with  a  couple  of  oranges  and  a  sip  of 
water  (now  tepid),  I  commenced  the 
ascent.  This,  however,  I  soon  discovered 
was  to  be  no  child^s  play,  for  often  I  had 
to  descend  into  wat^  courses,  until  now 
hidden  from  view,  almost  to  the  level  of 
my  starting  point,  so  that  my  progress 
upward  was  slow. 

And  here  again  my  attention  was 
somewhat  diverted  from  the  increasing 
fatigues  of  the  ascent ;  for,  on  looking 
back,  I  observed  in  the  opposite  ledge  of 
the  hill  a  cave,  and  in  it  an  Arab  lying- 
apparently  asleep,  but  who,  I  soon  found, 
was  watching  me  narrowly,  for  when  I 
next  cast  my  eyes  in  that  direction,  he 
-was  standing  with  his  head  pressed  side- 
ways against  the  top  of  the  cave,  in  order 
not  to  lose  sight  of  me ;  by  and  by,  too, 
his  dog  appeared,  and,  seating  it»elf  on 
an  eminence  opposite  the  cave,  kepi 
looking  up  in  my  direction ;  I  proceeded, 
however,  up  the  "  hill  difficulty,"  with- 
out appearing  to  have  observed  them. 

At  length  I  reached  the  summit,  and 
felt  mysdf  fully  rewarded,  as  I  gazed 
upon  the  scene  that  now  burst-  upon  my 
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riew.  There  waa  the  blue  sea  which,  with 
tripled  breadth,  extended  itself  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  ;  there,  too,  beyond  the 
bay  that  opened  on  my  right,  a  new  and 
picturesque  mountain  range  skirting 
along  the  western  shore  towards  the 
convent  of  St  Anthony  and  the  bay  of 
'  Cosseir ;  while  creeping  down  upon  the 
eastern  shore,  as  if  anxious  to  cool  its 
burning  forehead  in  the  inviting  waters, 
lay  the  desert  of  Shur,  bleak,  bare,  and 
dreary ;  in  the  foreground  of  which  is  a 
spot  of  green,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
**  Ayun  Moosa,"  the  fountains  of  Moses, 
probably  the  landing  place  of  the  rescued 
tribes  of  Israel,  whence  they  chanted  the 
requiem  of  their  drowned  foes,  and  sang 
the  glories  of  their  great  Deliverer ;  and 
there,  too,  flanking  it  in  the  background, 
were  the  mountains  of  Tyh,  bounding  on 
the  west  the  desert  of  Paran,  spreading 
themselves  out  as  they  traverse  the 
desert  of  Sin,  and  then  crowding  round 
the  base  of  Horeb  and  of  Sinai. 

With  such  a  scene  in  view  I  felt  re- 
quited a  hundred-fold  for  the  labour  it 
had  cost  me  to  reach  my  "mount  of 
vision."  For  half  an  hour  I  seriously 
contemplated  resting' here Jor  the  night, 
but  fearing  lest  I  should  scarcely  have 
got  back  to  Suez  in  time  for  to-morrow's 
train,  I  judged  it  better  to  attempt  the 
descent  and  proceed  as  far  on  my  way 
back  as  possible  before  nightfalL  With 
all  my  precautions  I  slipped  and  sprained 
my  ankle,  so  that  I  seemed  fairly  biUeted 
for  a  night's  lodgings,  if  not  on  the  toj), 
at  least  on  the  side  of  the  hill ;  it  want^ 
but  a  little  stronger  jerk,  and  I  would 
have  been  left  there  to  bleach  in  the  sun- 
shine, an  object  of  salutary  warning  to 
future  adventurers.  I  thanked  God, 
therefore,  that  it  was  no  worse,  and  that 
I  could  still  continue,  though  at  a  slack- 
ened pace,  my  weary  and  tedious  descent. 
•Darkness  had  begun  to  brood  over  the 


sea,  as  I  came  limping  out  across  tb 
stone-covered  plain,  .^jrrived  at  length 
on  the  sandy  sea  beach,  I  found  I  could 
now  walk  along  more  easily.  In  t^o 
hours  I  reached  the  point  where  the  sea 
strikes  off  from  the  mountain  range,  and 
here  I  tried  to  snatch  Ave  minutes  sleep; 
but  my  thoughts  had  just  begun  to  wan- 
der and  I  to  doze,  when  the  increafiisg 
cM  reminded  me  of  my  danger,  so  I 
resumed  my  journey,  guided  along  mf 
way  by  the  rippling  of  the  retiring  wayes, 
now  sinking  deep  in  the  yielding  sand, 
and  now  stumbling  in  the  dark  on  somo 
unlucky  stone,  always,  of  course,  with 
my  maimed  foot.   . 

After  continuing  so  for  another  couplj 
of  hours,  I  began  to  feel  a  little  hungry: 
hitherto  my  burning  thirst  had  depriyed 
me  of  all  appetite ;  here  then  my  bread 
and  cheese,  and  hard  eggs,  ware  brought 
into  requisition ;  still  I  would  gladly  haye 
bartered  liiem  all  for  a  cup  of  cold  Nile 
water.  My  repast  finished,  I  stretched 
myself  out  between  two  stones,  to  in- 
diilge  in  a  few  night  thoughts  suggested 
by  the  time  and  place. 

Fortified  and  cheered  by  reflection 
on  the  power  and  goodness  of  God  u 
mirrored  in  the  starry  sky  overhead,  I 
addressed  myself  anew  to  my  journey, 
picking  up  on  my  way  the  best  of  th« 
shells  until  I  had  gathered  quite  a  napkin 
full.  And  now  I  heard  tlie  barking  of 
dogs  in  the  distance,  and  knew  from  this 
that  I  was ' approaching  the  town;  so 
finishing  my  last  orange  and  my  last  drop 
of  water,  I  struck  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  gate 
from  which  I  had  issued  at  noon  the  day 
before ;  it  was  now  nearly  three  a.m.,  and 
I  had  in  the  interval  travelled  some  thirty 
miles,  and  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the 
Attakah  range.  The  train  left  at  tvo 
o'clock  P.M.,  and  I  arrived  in  Cairo 
shortly  after  simset. 
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William  Russell,  the  subject  of  this 
brief  sketch,  was  bom  at  Orossridge,  in 
the  parish  of  Carmichael,  Lanarkshire. 
His  father  was  a  farmer  there,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  one  who  knew  him  intimately, 
as  "a  very  pious  and  godly  man."  He 
died  when  WiUiam  was  a  boy ;  and  the 
lamUy  shortly  afterwards  removed  to 
Lesmahagow,   where  William   received 


the  rudiments  of  his  education.  With  a 
view  to  further  the  prosecution  of  hia 
studies,  his  mother  left  Lesmahagow  for 
Glasgow,  where  she  resided  till  William's 
settlement  in  Selkirk.  In  Glasgow  she 
connected  herself  with  the  congregation 
in  Dovehill,  under  Dr  Lindsay,  who  bear* 
his  testimony  to  her  Christian  worth, 
and  to  the  **  singular  care  and  judgment' 
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tritkwliichshe  brought  up  her  children. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  William 
owed  much,  under  God,  of  that  deep  but 
QOQstentatious  piety  which  distinguished 
imn,  to  maternal  iimuences,  as  well  as  to 
the  earnest  and  faithful  ministrations  of 
the  pastor  whose  ministry  he  enjoyed. 
In  1841  he  entered  College,  and  attended 
the  literary  classes  during  five  sessions. 
While  at  CoU^e,  the  disuse  first  mani- 
fested itself,  which  ultimately  terminated 
his  life.  Bat  he  prosecuted  his  studies^ 
ia  spite  of  pain,  depression,  and  weak- 
oeBB,  with  great  diligence,  and  distin- 
guished himself  highly  as  a  student.  His 
thoughts  were  early  directed  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry ;  and,  at  first,  his  inten- 
tion was  to  enter  the  mission  field,  but 
iU  health  appears  to  have  led  him  to  re- 
iinqoi^  his  purpose. 

Into  the  state  of  his  mind  at  this  time 
we  obtain  some  insight  from  his  diary, 
which  shows  how  childlike  were  his  faith 
udiellgioiis  affections.  Nothing  can 
1)6  acre  unaffected  than  the  humility 
which  every  entry  betrays,  while  there 
^  ereiywhere  manifest  a  deep,  thoi]^h 
9^  earnestness,  anda  spiritof  thorough 
<^otednca8  to  God.  On  the  7th  April 
I^  after  haying  been  admitted  to  the 
fo]!  communion  of  the  Church,  and  pray*- 
ing  for  an  increase  of  faith  and  zeal,  we 
find  him  tiius  concluding  the  expression 
of  his  desires :— "  Heawenly  Father !  Give 
me  no  will  of  my  own.  May  Thy  gloiy 
aad  its  adraAcement  be  exclusively  my 
?ia.  May  I  perform  resolutely,  unflinch- 
ingly, and  heartily,  whatever  work  Thou, 
^  Thy  providence,  may  require  me  to 
perform.  Lord!  If  I  should  be  destined 
to  bear  the  banner  of  Gospel  salvation  to 
1  foreign  and  a  heathen  land,  oh !  pre- 
pare me  for  the  work,  give  me  clear  views 
of  Thy  character,  and  of  the  ^  great  sal- 
vation' I  naay  be  called  on  to  preach,  and 
pess  npon  me  acceptaAce  of  my  f ellow- 
^^  Oh,  Lord!  in  my  best  perform- 
ances forgive  my  sins.  Forbid  that  any 
jaia  desires,  any  ambition  of  a  fancied 
fame,  should  for  one  moment  be  the  in- 
fluencing motive  to  my  missionary  spirit. 
%  it  be  solely  a  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
^y  Saviour,  and  a  yearning,  earnest  de- 
^e  for  the  salvation  of  perishing  souls ! 
Jjja,  therefore,  sanctify  my  spirit  through 
Ihy  truth.  Make  me  meet  for  such  an 
^dertaking  by  the  influences  of  Thy 
^J  Spirit.  Give  me  apostolic  zeal  in 
;y  service,  for  Christ's  sake.  Amen." 
^t  the  close  of  the  same  year,  after  re- 


flecting upon  the  importance  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  he  thus  refers  to  some  of  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place : — *^  Last 
year,  this  time,  three  of  my  college  com- 
panions, enjoying,  some  of  them,  better 
health  than  I  tiien,  are  now  in  their 
graves.  The  green  grass  grows  sadly 
over  them,  silent  as  if  they  were  not  1 
My  companions — me  I  are  not  the»Q 
warnings  ?  I — ^the  worst,  the  most  un- 
sanotified— spared  1  Whjr  ?  Because  I 
was  green  corn — ^left  to  ripen,  either  in 
vice  to  the  harvest  of  death,  or  in  holi- 
ness to  the  harvest  of  glory.  Oh,  Thou 
Creator,  sanctifijer  of  men,  soften,  renew 
my  hesift ;  let  it  be  the  latter  1  *'  What 
shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soul?'  A  few  short  years  of  vexation 
and  sorrow;  and  then---death— eternity. 
Oh,  God!"  There  are  numerous  other 
entries,  all  breathing  the  same  devout 
and  earnest  spirit,  and  revealing  ths 
genuineness  and  vigour  of  his  reI^ou« 

He  entered  the  Hall  in  connection 
with  the  Belief  Church  in  1845;  and, 
after  the  usual  course  of  theological 
study,  which  was  completed  in  the  United 
Hall,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel by  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  in 
January  18d0.  During  the  peri^  of  his 
divinity  training,  he  was  becoming,  spi- 
ritually as  well  as  intellectually,  mor^ 
fitted  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  His 
modest  and  reserved  disposition  conceal- 
ed much  of  his  inner  life.  But  the  en- 
tries in  his  diary  at  this  period,  show  how, 
with  deeper  views  of  the  responsibilities 
and  dLSQlculties  of  the  office  to  which  he 
aspired,  there  was  a  more  thorough  ab- 
n^ation  of  self — a  more  resolute  reliance 
on  God — and  a  growing  desire  to  *^  spend 
and  be  spent"  in  the  cause  of  the  Master. 

At  the  time  of  his  license,  SeUdrk  had 
become  vacant  through  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  George  Lawson ;  and  the  eyes  of 
the  congregation,  we  believe,  were  turned 
towards  the  nephew  of  their  deceased 
pastor,  Mr  John  Lawson,  then  on  the 
eve  of  license.  Mr  Russell  preached 
there  in  the  end  of  February.  Tins  was 
his  first  appointment  to  a  vacancy ;  and 
the  impressions  which  his  ministrations 
at  that  time  made,  were  wide  and  deep. 
The  majority  of  the  members,  however, 
wei:e  in  favour  of  Mr  Lawson  ;  but  such 
was  the  estimation  in  which  a  large  and 
most  respectable  minority  held  Mr  Rus»- 
seU,  that  they  withdrew,  and  were  con^ 
stituted  into  a  separate  congregation  in 
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order  to  secure  his  ministry.  They  im- 
mediately called  him ;  he  accepted,  and 
was  ordained  the  19th  December  1850. 
Under  his  able  ministrations  the  new 
congregation  flourished.  A  neat  and 
conmiodious  place  of  worship  was  speed- 
ily built,  as  was  also  a  most  excellent 
manse.  A  spirit  of  activity  was  evoked 
among  the  people ;  they  were  of  one 
heart,  and  '^had  a  mind  to  work."  Dur- 
ing the  nine  years  of  his  pastorate,  he 
laboured  among  them  with  the  greatest 
acceptance.  He  was  devoted  to  their 
interests,  and  sought  to  feed  them  with 
"  the  finest  of  the  wheat."  Indifferent 
to  popularity,  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  great  work  on  which 
he  nad  entered,  and  sought,  with  a  "sin- 
gle eye,"  to  advance  it.  His  people  ap- 
preciated his  ability  and  moral  worth. 
His  unaffected  modesty,  his  manly  in- 
tegrity, and  his  clear  and  faithful  ex- 
hibitions of  the  truth,  gained  for  him 
their  sincerest  love  and  their  profoundest 
esteem. 

In  the  spring  of  1858  he  was  suddenly 
seized,  while  in  his  study,  with  a  partial 
paralysis  of  the  side.  The  attack  was 
slight  and  temporary,  but  it  led  to  the 
discovery  of  grave  organic  mischief  in 
the  heart.  He  took  rest  for  a  few  weeks, 
but  did  not  feel  much  improved.  He 
resumed  his  ministerial  labours,  working 
quietly,  and  avoiding  excitement  and 
undue  fatigue.  In  the  spring  following, 
he  was  seized  in  the  pulpit,  with  symp- 
toms which  he  feared  indicated  apoplexy, 
but  he  recovered,  and  carried  on  his  usual 
work.  Under  the  homoeopathic  treat- 
ment which  Professor  Henderson  had 
prescribed,  he  felt  greatly  benefited ;  and, 
when  we  last  saw  him — a  fortnight  be- 
fore his  death — ^he  was  loud  in  its  praises, 
and  had  sanguine  hopes  of  its  perma- 
nently checking  the  further  progress  of 
his  disease. 

On  the  week  before  his  death  he  felt 
somewhat  unwell ;  he  complained  of  ir- 
ritation and  depression.  He  could  not 
continue  for  any  length  of  time  at  his 
studies,  and  his  last  sermon  was  in  con- 
sequence unwritten.  On  the  Sabbath 
he  preached,  but  it  was  evident  to  all 
that  he  was  indisposed.  On  the  Tuesday 
(2d  August)  he  was  out  visiting  some  of 
the  sick  in  the  congregation ;  and  in  the 
evening  attended  a  music  class  in  the 
church,  till  ten  o'clock.  After  worship 
with  the  family — alas  1  for  the  last  time 
—-he  retired  to  rest  about  eleven  o'clock. 


He  had  not  complained  of  any  unusual 
feeling  that  day,  nor  were  tibere  any 
symptoms  to  excite  the  apprehension  of 
a  serious  attack  of  illness.  But  he  had 
scarcely  lain  down  when  he  was  seized 
with  the  most  violent  spasms  of  the  heart. 
Medical  aid  was  almost  immediately  in 
attendance ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  means 
used  to  relieve  him,  and  after  four  hours 
of  most  excruciating  agony,  he  passed 
away  to  his  eternal  rest.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  attack  he  was  scarcely  ever  con- 
scious. Some  lines  of  the  old  Latin 
hymn,  the  Dies  Irae^  were  the  only 
connected  words  he  uttered  before  his 
spirit  ascended  to  "  sing  the  song  of 
Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song 
of  the  Lamb." 

He  thus  died  "  with  his  armour  on." 
He  fell- 
While  his  loins  were  girded  still, 
His  feet  with  Zion's  dews  still  wet 

In  the  vigour  of  manhood,  in  the  midst 
of  usefulness,  and  when  years  of  honour 
were  dawning  on  him,  the  Master  called 
him  away.  "  Heaven  is  i)eopling ;  will 
it  open  for  us  ?"  were  the  last  words  his 
pen  had  traced.  He  knew  not  then  that 
he  was  so  soon  to  be  translated  from  the 
Church  on  earth  to  the  Church  in  Hea- 
ven. He  had  formed  numerous  plans  of 
private  study  and  ministerial  labour, 
and  was  busy  preparing  to  execute  them 
when  the  sudden  summons  came. 

The  news  of  his  death  not  only  filled 
his  brethren  and  the  people  of  his  charge 
with  sad  surprise,  but  cast  a  deep  gloom 
over  the  whole  town  in  which  he  lived, 
and  where  his  unostentatious  worth  had 
secured  for  him  universal  respect.  No- 
thing could  testify  more  fully  the  high 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  than 
the  deep,  unaffected  sorrow  which  sat  on 
the  countenance  of  every  one  of  the  large 
body  of  mourners  that  followed  his  mor- 
tal remains  to  the  grave.  It  was  a  bright 
day  in  early  autumn,  when  we  laid  tiim 
in  his  narrow  bed ;  ihe  sun  was  high  in 
the  heavens,  pouring  down  on  the  varied 
landscape  a  flood  of  beauty;  the  trees 
had  on  their  fresh  green  foliage ;  and 
the  fields  were  all  rich  with  the  promise 
of  harvest.  Meet  time,  surely,  to  com- 
mit to  earth  the  remains  of  one  distin- 
guished for  his  talent  and  his  worth — 
who  had  fallen  in  the  very  prime  of  his 
days,  and  whose  labours  were  rich  with 
the  promise  of  abundant  fruit. 

On  the  Sabbath  which  had  been  fixed 
for  the  communion,  and  to  which  he  had 
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\>een  anxiously  looking  forward,  the  fu- 
neral discourse  was  preached,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  appointment  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, by  the  Rev-  Alexander  Oliver  of 
Galashiels,  from  Prov.  xiv.  32— *^  The 
righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death."  From 
that  discourse  we  q^ote  the  following, 
in  reference  to  Mr  RusseU'a  character  aa 
a  man  and  as  a  minister..  The  sketch 
vas  drawn  with  a  trembling  hand,  but 
we  believe  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  faiths 
iul  outline : — - 

"  The  righteous  hathjiope  in  his  death. 
—These  are  comforting  words,  brethren, 
and  you  need  them ;  and  may  the  God 
of  consolation  so  bless  them  to- you,  that 
they  may  soothe  your  sorrow, .  strengthen 
your  faith  in  His  mercy  and.  wisdom,  and 
promote  your  resignation  to  His  will. 
Sad  and  solemn  are  the  circumstances 
of  our  meeting.  WeU  may  your  tears 
flow,  and  sincerely  do  I  mingle  mine 
mth  yours.  God  has  suddenly  removed, 
^  daith,  your  beloved  pastor.  He  has 
taken  him  away  in  the  midst  of  his  use- 
fnhiesB,  and  when  his  life  had  only 
reached  its  noon..  I  may  not  touch  upon 
the  grief  with  which  his  removal  has 
orerwhekned  those  nearest  and  dearest 
to  him ;  nor  may  I  obtrude  upon  you 
my  own  sonrow  for  his  loss,  and  tell  you 
at  length  how  I  mourn  ior  him  as  a  bro- 
ther, bound  to  me  not  by  ecclesiastical 
ties  merely,  but  by  closest  friendship  and 
kindred  views  and  sympathies.  I  come 
to  speak  of  your  loss ;  and  I  know  that 
never  was  pastor  more  devotedly  beloved 
by  his  people,  and  that  never  were  tears 
more  sincerely  shed  than  those  which 
you  now  weep  over  his  early  grave.  But 
the  star  of  hope  rises  above  his  tomb. 
He  is  '  not  dead,  but  gone  before.'  He 
is  now  with  that  Saviour  on  whom  he 
rested  all  his  hopes,  and  whose  'glorious 
Gosper  he  so  faithfully  proclaimed.  He 
shall  not  return  to  you,  but  you  shall  go 
to  him.  And,  oh!  the  rapture  which 
shall  swell  his  heart  and  yours,  when  he 
^presents  you  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus,' 
saying,  '  Lord,  here  am  I  and  the  child- 
ren whom  Thou  hast  given  me.' 

"The  measenger  of  death  summoned 
him  suddenly  away ;  and  dying,  he  could 
leave  no  sign.  But  we  know  his  blame- 
less life — the  love  which  he  cherished 
towards  his  Saviour — and  are  assured 
that  he  had  '  hope  in  his  death ;'  and  it 
is,  therefore,  with  no  hesitation  that  we 
speak  of  him  as  now  in  the  '  kingdom  of 
the  blessed.'    How  consolatory  for  us  to 


know,  that  he  has  not  returned  to  tha 
dust  to  be  no  more  for  ever,  but  has  en- 
tered into  the  heavenly  rest.  Weep  that 
you  have  been  deprived  of  his  instruc- 
tions, prayers,  and  sympathy ;  but  re- 
joice, in  his  gain,  and  in  the  '  sure  and 
certain  hope'  of  his  *  blessed  resurrection' 
and  your  re-union  with  him  in  glory. 

"  I  shrink  from  attempting  a  full  de- 
lineation of  the  character  of  your  beloved 
rstor.  Without  any  affected  humility, 
coni^  that  I  cannot  produce  what 
shall  satisfy  myself  aa  worthy  of  him. 
You  must,  therefore,  grant  me  indul- 
gence so  far  as  to  accept  a  mere  sketeh. 

"  Your  pastor  was  distinguished  by  a 
vigorous  and  independent  mind.  He 
thought  for  himself.  He  did  not  affect 
originality.  He  was  free  from  that  vain 
ambition  which  aspires  only  to  attract 
notice.  His  great  aim,  in  the  application 
of  his  superior  powers,  was  to  ascertain 
the  Doind  of  the  Spirit  in  God's  Word, 
and  to  present  it  to  you  in  the  clearest 
and  most  forcible  manner.  His  exposi- 
tions and  sermons  were  no  mere  mosaic 
of  materials,  collected  in  the  course  of  a 
varied  and  extensive  reading,  nor  a  mere 
collection  of  commonplaces,  nor  the 
gatherings  up  of  the  truths  lying  on  the 
very  surface  of  the  Scripture.  They 
were  the  elaboration  of  his  own  thoughts, 
and  they  never  failed  te  enchain  and 
edify  the  intelligent  hearer,  by  their 
vigour,  freshness,  and  depth.  They  were 
eminently  intellectual;  but  they  were 
pervaded  by  manly  feeling,  and  lighted 
up  by  a  chaste  imagination.  He  had  not 
the  fluency,  and  some  of  the  other  arts 
of  the  popular  orator,  with  which  to  de- 
liver them  to  the  best  advantage ;  but 
their  own  inherent  excellence,  and  the 
quiet  earnestness  with  which  they  were 

rken,  made  them  teU  with  power.  And 
y  shall  be  remembered,  and  bring 
forth  fruit,  when  many  discourses,  of 
which  the  world  has  heard  more,  have 
been  forgotten. 

"  His  character  reflected  the  indepen- 
dency of  his  intellect.  He  walked  by 
his  own  light.  He  did  not  despise  the 
opinion  of  others,  but  he  could  not  ac- 
cept it  as  an  absolute  rule.  He  was 
sensitive,  retiring,  and  prudent ;  but 
such  was  his  sense  of  duty  and  the  native 
vigour  of  his  character,  that  he  never 
adopted  any  course  of  action,  however 
specious,  unless  it  commended  itself  to 
his  reason  and  his  conscience.  He  reso- 
lutely refused  to  be  carried  about,  as  too 
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Aiany  axe,  by  every  wind  of  public  sen- 
timent. The  stream  of  his  life  flowed 
quietly ;  but  it  was  a  deep  and  powerful 
current,  which  could  not  be  easily  di- 
verted from  its  course.  The  springs  of 
action  were  within,  and  were  not  con- 
trolled by  fitful  influences  from  without. 
He  strove  to  maintain  ^^  a  conscience 
void  of  offence  towards  God  and  towards 
man."  His  great  desire  was  to  obtain 
the  praise  which  cometh  from  God.  And 
he  has  left  us  an  example  of  manly  in- 
dependence, unaffected  modesty,  and 
thorough  moral  integrity,  which  it  be- 
comes all  of  us  to  study  and  imitate. 

"  His  religious  convictions  and  feelings 
trere  strong,  and  showed  themselves  in 
the  transparency  and  purity  of  his  life. 
He  never  was  garrulous  about  his  own 
religious  feelings,  nor  obtruded,  ostenta- 
tiously, his  religioufl  experience  on  others. 
He  felt  that  this  was  holy  ground,  and 
only  to  be  approached  with  reverence* 
But  they  who  had  gained  his  confidence, 
and  were  privileged  with  his  friendship, 
know  well  the  deep  hold  which  the  truth 
had  upon  his  soul.  And  you  must  often 
have  felt  the  force  which  his  experience 
gave  to  his  warnings,  exhortations,  and 
entreaties.  Under  the  power  of  the 
truth,  he  lived  and  moved  ;  and  his 
whole  character  was  pre-eminently  that 
of  a  man  of  God.  My  acquaintance 
with  him,  which  ripened  into  the  closest 
intimacy,  began  only  after  my  ordina- 
tion, and,  I  cannot  speak  personally  of 
his  early  life ;  but  the  minister  under 
whose  care  he  was  brought  up  thus 
writes  respecting  it : — '  !Mr  Russell  came 
to  Glasgow  when  young,  along  with  his 
mother  and  family.  She  joined  my 
church  in  Dovehill,  and  I  knew  them  all 
very  intimately.  They  were  an  excellent 
family,  and  brought  up  by  their  mother 
with  singular  care  and  judgment.  Wil- 
liam, as  he  grew  up,  and  particularly 
after  he  went  to  coUege,  was  frequently 
in  my  house,  and  from  the  first  I  had  a 
very  high  regard  for  him,  as  both  a 
young  man  of  decided  ability,  and  also 
of  most  excellent  character.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  witnessed,  or  to 
have  heard  anything  in  his  conduct  that 
was  of  a*  suspicious  nature.  He  was 
uniformly  upright,  open,  candid,  and 
weU-behaved.  For  a  considerable  time 
he  laboured  under  weakness  or  pain  in 
the  side ;  and  yet  he  pursued  his  studies 
ivith  unflagging  zeal,  and  maintained  a 
iinif orm  cheerf^ess  of  temper.  I  deeply 


deplore  that  so  exceQent  a  young  man 
should  be  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  days 
and  of  his  usefulness/ 

"  Your  late  pastor  was  thoroughly 
devoted  to  his  work.  He  prosecuted  it 
as  under  the  eye  of  the  Master.  It  en- 
gaged all  his  energies  and  attracted  all 
his  sympathies.  iSs  constant  endeavour 
was  to  keep  faithfully  the  vineyard 
which  God  had  committed  to  his  care. 
He  worked  noiselessly  but  unremittingly, 
ever  seeking  from  above,  and  ever  de- 
pending on,  the  effective  aid  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  Few  know  how  sincerely 
his  heart  was  set  upon  you,  and  how 
frequent  and  fervent  w«re  his  prayers 
that  his  labours  among  you  might  be 
blessed  to  you.  He  was  a  good  and 
faithful  servant  in  the  Lord's  house. 

"  I  may  not  invade  the  sanctity  of  the 
domestic  hearth,  nor  enter  the  circle  of 
private  relationships,  to  speak  of  him  as 
the  husband,  the  niiher,  and  the  friend. 
The  grief  which  his  sudden  death  has 
caused,  best  attests  his  worth.  But  per- 
mit me  this  one  expression  of  personal 
feeling,  which  is  all  I  can  trust  myself 
to  make.  There  is  no  friend  whom  I 
more  sincerely  loved  and  admired,  and 
whose  death  I  more  deeply  mourn.  He 
has  gone  from  us,  and 

^  His  will  be  done 
Who  seeth  not  as  man,  whose  way- 
Is  not  as  ours.' 

'  Remember  him,'  brethren,  '  who  bare 
the  rule  over  you,  who  spake  unto  you 
the  word  of  God;  whose  faith  follow, 
considering  the  end  of  his  conversation ; 
Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever.'  Let  his  sudden  death 
admonish  you  to  '  be  also  ready.'  '  Let 
your  loins  be  girded  about,  and  your 
light  burning ;  and  ye  yourselves  like 
unto  men  who  wait  for  their  Lord,  when 
He  will  return  from  the  wedding,  that 
when  He  cometh  and  knocketh,  they 
may  open  unto  Him  immediately.'  Place 
renewed  confidence  in  God,  who  has  re- 
vealed Himself  in  Christ  as  your  Father. 
Though  your  pastor  has  been  removed 
by  death,  yet  the  *  Chief  Shepherd'  still 
lives,  and  wiU  provide  for  you.  Draw 
more  closely  to  Him,  and  you  will  ex- 
perience more  fully  the  blessedness  of 
His  sustaining,  protecting,  and  comfort- 
ing love.  To  Him,  '  the  only  wise  God, 
our  Saviour,  we  would  now  ascribe  glory 
and  majesty,  dominion  and  power,  both 
now  and  ever.    Amen.' " 
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We  might  try  to  fill  in  the  minuter 
shades  of  Mr  Kussell's  character — and 
affection  would  fain  linger  oyer  the  por- 
trait— but  they  who  knew  him  will  re- 
cognise the  likeness  in  the  outline.  It 
odIj  remains  to  be  added,  in  reference 
to  his  personal  history,  that  he  was 
married  in  1856,  and  leaves  a  wife  and 
two  children  to  lament  his  loss. 


Farewell !  a  little  time,  and  we 

Who  knew  thee  well  and  loved  thee  here, 
One  after  one  shall  follow  thee. 

As  pilgrims,  through  the  gate  of  tears 
Whicn  opens  on  eternity. 
Yet  shall  we  cherish  not  the  less 

AU  that  is  left  our  hearts  meanwhile ; 
The  memory  of  thy  loveliness 

Shall  round  our  weary  pathway  smile. 
Like  moonlight  when  the  sun  has  set — 
A  sweet  and  tender  radiance  yet. 
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[We  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers  the  following  Address.  On  its  own 
account  eminently  worthy  of  perusal  it  receives  additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  venerable  father  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Bev.  John 
Anderson  of  Kilsyth,  now  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixty-seventh  of  his 
ministry.  It  was  delivered  by  him  at  a  soiree  held  at  Kilsyth  on  the  2d  of  January  last ; 
and  although  the  manuscript  l)etrays  some  signs  of  the  feebleness  of  age,  it  is  only  there  that 
such  signs  occur :  tibe  clearness  of  conception,  the  accuracy  of  expression,  and  the  logical 
Beqoence  of  the  thought,  are  such  as  we  find  it  difficult  to  associate  with  fourscore  and  ten 
years.    Kay  the  Lord  continue  to  deal  thus  bountifully  with  His  aged  servant — ^£d.3 

nation,  have  paved  their  own  road  to 
those  dismal  regions  where  remorse  of 
conscience  has  builded  its  throne,  and 
every  heart  is  surcharged  with  unavail- 
ing anguish.  Let  us  then  rejoice  be- 
fo!re  Grod,  and  with  one  another,  for  all 
the  good  He  has  made  to  pass  before  us, 
wheQier  as  creatures  or  accountable 
creatures. 

There  is  one  kind  of  pleaeure  which, 
at  this  time,  I  would  in  a  particular 
manner  recommend,  being  assured  that  . 
it  is  not  only  lawful  but  necessary,  that 
we  may,  in  part  at  least,  serve  the  end 
of  our  creation,  and  enjoy  a  foretaste  of 
that  fulness  of  joy  which  is  at  God'a 
right  hlmd,  and  unto  which  all  its  vota- 
ries  shall  in  due  time  be  intvoduced ; — I 
refer  to  the  luxury  of  a  good  li/e^  a  life 
spent  in  the  service  of  God  and  man,  a 
life  of  obedience  to  the  Divine  will. 

Among  the  pleasures  of  the  good  man, 
those  now  referred  to  stand  high,  and 
that  deservedly.  It  is  the  pleasure  of 
God  Himself.  He  rejoiceth  in  all  His 
works.  It  was  the  pleasure  of  Christ  our 
Lord,  while  on  earth.  It  was  His  meat 
to  do  the  will  of  His  Father,  and  to 
finish  His  work.  At  that  time  Jesus 
'^'  rejoiced  in  spirit,  and  said,  I  thank 
Thee,  Father,  lird  of  heaven  and  earth, 
that  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from 
the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  re- 
vealed  them  unto  babes."  It  is  angelic 
pleasure.  ^^  And  suddenly  there  was 
with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  hea^ 


-We  sincerely  wish  you  all 
the  legitimate  pleasures  of  a  good  new 
year;  but,  at  the  same  time,  must  re- 
mind you  that  you  cannot,  either  on 
rational  or  scriptural  grounds,  expect 
tiiese,  unless  ye  yourselves  be  good. 
The  state  of  that  man  is  not  enviable, 
the  sum  total  of  whose  pleasures  arises 
from  merely  temporal  and  worldly  con- 
siderations ;  but  you  will  not  consider  me 
&8  passing  an  unmodified  sentence  of 
disapprobation  against  all  pleasure  what- 
ever, from  such  sources.  Our  life  and 
its  preservation,  our  health  and  our 
strength  of  body,  our  food  and  our 
clothing;  in  a  word,  all  our  personal 
and  our  family  comforts,  aU  our  social 
and  public  blessings,  are  directly  or  in- 
directly from  God.  It  is  in  Him  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being. 
Kow,  are  we  to  have  no  pleasure  in 
these?  The  Lord  forbid  it,  for  this 
would  testify  more  than  brutish  insen- 
sibility. It  would  be  base  ingratitude 
to  our  first  and  best  Friend,  nay,  would 
go  a  consid!erable  length  in  despising  the 
Fountain  of  all  our  mercies  Himself ;  for 
it  seems  true,  that  he  who  undervalues 
and  despises  a  gift,  is  in  the  fair  way  of 
viewing  its  author  in  the  same  light. 
Great  caution,  however,  is  necessary, 
lest  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  lusts  of  the 
eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  number  of  those  things 
in  which  we  rejoice,  for  thus  thousands 
<on  thousands,  in  aU  ages  and  in  every 
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venly  host,  praising  God,  and  fiaying, 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace  and  good- will  towards  man." 
To  these,  let  us  add  the  following  de- 
clarations of  the  sacred  Scriptures: — 
"  Wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  her  paths  are  peace." 
"  Great  peace  have  all  they  that  love 
Thy  law,  nothing  shall  offend  them." 
And  "  the  work  of  righteousness  is 
peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteousness, 
quietness  and  assurance  for  ever."  And, 
to  quote  no  more,.  "  Grodliness  is  profit- 
able for  all,  having  the  promise  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come."  • 

I  trust  the  young  will  lay  such  things 
to  heart,  and  guard  against  thinking  it 
may  be  soon  enough  to  begin  a  good  life 
when  they  get  old.  Get  old !  Who  told 
them  that  they  would  live  till  they  got 
far  up  in  Hfe  ?  They  cannot  assure 
themselves  of  even  an  hour ;  and  what 
if,  because  of  neglecting  present  duty, 
God  should  give  them  up  to  a  reprobate 
mind  !  But  they  have  great  encourage- 
ment to  begin  a  good  iSe  in  the  days  of 
their  youth ;  for  the  Lord  saith,  "  I  love 
them  who  love  Me,  and  they  who  seek 
Me  early  shall  find  Me."  Let  them,  in 
opposition  to  all  difl&culties,  study  to 
acquire  and  lay  up  all  the  knowledge 
within  their  reach,  that  they  may  in 
future  life,  if  God  be  pleased  to  grant  it, 
be  themselves  so  much  the  more  com- 
fortable, and  prove  more  valuable  mem- 
bers of  society  ;  but  let  them  never  for- 
get, that  though  they  had  ten  times  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon^  yet,  without  a  good 
life,  all  would  at  last  go  for  nothing. 

Let  those  who  are  more  advanced  in 
years,  and  have  made  it  a  point  of  con- 
science, in  the  name  and  strength  of  the 
Lord,  to  live  soberly  and  righteously, 
and  have  partly  succeeded,  remember 
that  they  are  not  perfect,  that  there  is 
ample  room  for  progress,  and  that  the 
will  of  the  Lord  is,  "Be  faithful  unto 
death."  The  more  faithful  ye  are,  the 
more  will  the  Master  be  honoured,  and 
the  more  brightly  will  the  crown  of  your 
glory  shine. 

Let  none  consider  these  expressions 
as  inferring  the  opinion  of  a  good  Hfe 
being  the  procuring,  the  meritorious 
cause  of  the  full  salvation,  or  its  pre- 
ceding enjoyments  and  pleasures  :  no, 
these  are  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ;  but  to  whom?  to  every  man, 
vhatever  his  life  may  be  ?  Far,  far  from 


it.  Only  to  those  who  Hve  holy  and  ' 
good  lives ;  all  others  shall  perish.  This 
is  the  decree  of  God ;  while  the  good  life 
constitutes  an  essentially  necessary  part 
of  meetness  for  being  "  partakers  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light." 

As  a  good  hfe  stands  on  such  high 
ground,  and  is  so  necessary,  it  must  be 
a  matter  ol  no^  little  moment  to  know 
assuredly  what  is  necessary  for  acquiring 
and  maintaining  it.  I  notice,  then,  a 
good  heart  is  indispensably  necessary  ifor 
a  good  life. 

Can  a  tree  grow,  sending  forth 
branches,  and  leaves,  and  blossoms,  and 
fruit,  without  a  root  ?  No.  Equally 
impossible  is  it,  that  a  man  should  live 
a  systematically  good  life  without  a  rigM 
heart ;  and  what  the  root  is  to  the  tree, 
that  is  the  heart  to  the  Uf  e.  Hear  what 
the  faithful  and  true  Witness  says  on  the 
subject : — "  Can  men  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?  Even  so,  a 
good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit,  and 
a  corrupt  tree-  bringeth  forth  corrupt 
fruit.  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth 
corrupt  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree 
bring  forth  good  fruit.  First  make  the 
tree  good,  and  its  fruit  will  be  good  also." 

Now,  whence  shall  men  obtain  right 
and  good  hearts  ?  We  answer,  /row 
God — ^He  who  at  first  created  the  heart 
in  His  own  image ;  and  He  alone  can  re- 
new it.  "  I,  saith  God,  will  give  them 
one  heaxt,  and  I  will  put  a  new  spirit 
within  you ;  and  I  wiU  take  the  stony 
heart  out  oJE  their  flesh  and  will  give 
them  an  heart  of  flesh,  that  they  may 
walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  mine  ordi- 
nances, and  do  them."  "  He,"  saith  mi 
evangelist,  "  came  to  His  own,  and  His 
own  received  Him  not ;  but  to  as  many 
as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power 
to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them 
that  believed  on  His  name  ;  who  are  6om 
not  ol  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  nor 
of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  but  of  God."  To 
this  only,  farther,  add  the  words  of  the 
apostle — *'  We  are  His  workmanship, 
created  again  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works,  in  which  God  before  ordained  we 
should  walk  in  them." 

In  various  parts  of  the  Scriptures  we 
find  men  called  to  engage  themselves  in 
this  work.  For  instance,  they  are  com- 
manded to  "  circumcise  the  foreskin  of 
the  heart,  and  to  be  no  more  stiff-necked 
and  rebellious ;  to  put  off  the  old  man 
and  to  put  on  the  new  man,  who,  after 
God,  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
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boliness."  This,  however,  we  think,  is 
to  be  understood  as  referring  only  to  the 
obiigations  they  are  under  to  use  the 
means  by  which  God  Himself  effects  the 
work— that  is,  the  diligent,  conscientious, 
and  persevering  use  of  the  truths  of  the 
Scriptures,  receiving  them  in  faith  and 
lore,  laying  them  up  in  the  heart,  and 
aiffling  at  the  practice  of  them  in  the 
life.  This  is  certain,  that  it  is  through 
this  instrumentality  that  in  most,  if  not 
in  every  case  of  regeneration,  God  works 
the  change.  "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is 
perfect,  converting  the  soul ;  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Lord  is  sure,  miaking  wise 
the  simple ;  the  statutes  of  the  Lord  are 
right,  rejoicing  the  heart  ^  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord  is  sure,  enlightening 
the  eye."  To  all  this  add  the  words  of 
the  Apostle  Peter,  who,  speaking  of 
Christians,  says — "  Who  are  bom,  not 
of  corruptible,  but  of  incorruptible  seed, 
wen  the  Word  of  God,  which  liveth  and 
abideth  for  ever."  Thus  have  we  ob* 
^ed^  that  for  a  good  life  a  good  heart 
is  necessary ;  that  for  this  good  heart 
men  must  have  recourse  to  GUxi,  as  its 
Mtior ;  and  that  the  truths  of  the  Scrip- 
ta,  duly  attended  to,  are  the  usual 
nieana  which  He  blesseth  for  that  end. 

I  have  already  spoken  a  few  words  re- 
specting the  good  life  itself ;  but  perhaps 
it  may  be  said  that  I  should  have  been 
more  particular  on  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. Will  you  give  me  your  attention 
a  few  minutes  longer,  till  I  comply  with 
the  hint? 

I  do  not  know  what  a  long  time  it 
would  require  to  give  a  f uU  and  explicit 
answer  to  the  question,  What  is  a  good 
^e?  Be  content,  I  pray  you,  at  this 
time,  in  being  directed  to  the  answer 
vhich  our  Lord  gave  to  the  man  who 
tempted  Him,  saying,  "  Master,  which  is 
the  great  commandment  of  the  law  ?" 
"Thou,"  said  the  Saviour,  "shalt  love 

'  the  Lord  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart, 

[  vith  all  thy  soul,  with  all  thy  strength, 
and  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and 
fhe  great  commandment,  and  the  second 
is  like  to  it :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
^ur  as  thyself.  On  these  two  command- 
niente  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets" 
-as  if  He  had  said.  This  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man,  and  this  is  the  good  life 
required  of  all  men. 
Love  to  God  is  the  first  or  chief  part 

1    of  a  good  Ufe ;  without  it,  let  men  think 
and  say  what  they  will,  they  have  no 

I    claim,  in  God's  sight,  to  be  considered  as 


living  a  good  life ;  nay,  more,  wherever 
there  is  a  good  life,  there  God  is  loved 
supremely,  with  the  heart,  soul,  strength^ 
and  mind ;  and  aU  this  on  at  least  two 
accounts — ^first,  in  consideration  of  His 
essential  excellence ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause of  what  He  hath  done,  and  is  still 
doing,  in  our  behalf.  His  glorious  perfec- 
tion exceeds  all  comprehension.  Neither 
angels  nor  men  can,  even  in  imagination, 
conceive  of  the  slightest  imperfection  in 
His  nature  or  character.  And  what  has 
He  done  for  man  ?  All  we  are,  or  have, 
or  can  rightly  hope  for,  are  of  Him  ;  but 
there  is  one  gift  He  has  bestowed,  which, 
in  a  special  manner,  demands  our  love 
in  turn.  /  refer  to  the  gift  of  His  Son — 
comprehending,  in  our  behalf,  pardon, 
purity,  a  safe  death,  a  glorious  resurrec- 
tion, a  heart-cheering  approbation  before 
all  worlds,  with  the  enjoyment  of  eternal 
^lory.  "  God  so  lov^  the  world,  that 
He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  on  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  eternal  life."  Is  there 
not  here  the  best  possible  reason  for  our 
loving  God,  acting  in  consistence  with 
these  words,  ''  we  love  Him  because  He 
first  loved  us  ?  "  But  I  hasten  to  notice, 
that  love  to  Grod,  though  the  first,  is  not 
the  only  part  of  a  good  life.  The  love 
of  our  neighbour  must  not  be  forgotten, 
as  constituting  an  essential  portion  of 
that  good  life  which  God  requires,  and 
whence  not  a  little  pleasure  ariseth  to 
the  good  man  himself.  ^^Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  Thou 
shalt  love  him  with  the  same  kind  of 
affection  which  thou  hast  for  thyself; 
and  thus  operating  towards  him  as  if 
thou  thyself  were  the  object  of  it. 

Our  time  will  not  allow  us  to  extend 
our  remarks  here  to,  perhaps,  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  what  might  be  spoken. 
Attend  only  to  the  few  short  remarks 
which  follow. 

He  who  loves  himself  as  he  should  do, 
and  is  not  insane,  does  not  wilfully  hurt 
himself  So,  all  such  as  love  their  neigh- 
bours as  themselves,  are  upon  their  guard 
against  injuring  them,  in  person,  pro- 
perty, or  character.  And  if,  through 
ignorance,  inadvertency,  strong  tempta- 
tion, or  otherwise,  they  may  have  offend- 
ed, they  seize  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  confession  and  reparation,  so 
far  as  it  may  be  in  their  power. 

Again,  such  as  love  themselves,  as  they 
may  do  lawfully,  strive,  in  consistency 
with  honour  and  honesty,  to  advance 
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their  own  interest,  by  whatever  means.  Lay  up  in  your  hearts,  I  pray  you, 
So  such  as  love  their  neighbours  as  them-  what  you  have  been  hearing,  and  prac- 
aelves,  aim  at  doing  good  to  their  neigh-  tise  it.  You  will  then,  I  hope,  experi- 
bours,  both  in  soul  and  body.  Their  cir-  ence  that  pure  pleasure  which  the  world 
cumstances  and  opportunities  may  not  be  can  neither  give  nor  take  away — a  plea- 
very  favourable  for  these  ends,  but,  such  sure  which,  as  an  evidence  of  siiety, 
as  they  are  they  improve  them,  and  feel  will  cheer  you  on  your  death-bed— a 
not  a  little  grateful  satisfaction  of  mind,  pleasure  of  which,  at  present,  ye  can 
when  God  crowns  their  exertions  with  have  no  adequate  conception, 
success.  Grant  it,  0  Lord. 


PATHWAYS  IN  PALESTINE. 

The  pathways  of  Thy  land  are  little  changed 

Since  Thou  wert  there ; 
The  busy  world  through  other  ways  has  ranged, 

And  left  these  bare. 

The  rocky  path  stiU  climbs  the  glowing  steep 

Of  Olivet; 
Though  rains  of  two  millenniums  wear  it  deep, 

Men  tread  it  yet. 

Still  to  the  gardens  o'er  the  brook  it  leads, 

Quiet  and  low ; 
Before  his  sheep  the  shepherd  on  it  treads, « 

His  voice  they  know. 

The  wild  fig  throws  broad  shadows  o'er  it  still, 

Afi  once  o'er  Thee ; 
Peasants  go  home  at  evening  up  that  hill 

To  Bethany. 

And,  as  when  gazing  Thou  didst  weep  o'er  them, 

From  height  to  height 
The  white  roofs  of  discrowned  Jerusalem 

Burst  on  our  sight. 

These  ways  were  strewed  with  garments  once,  and  palm, 

Which  we  tread  thus ; 
Here  through  Thy  triumph  on  Thou  passedst,  calm, — 

On  to  Thy  cross. 

The  waves  have  washed  fresh  sands  upon  the  shore 

Of  Galilee ; 
But  chiselled  in  the  hillsides  evermore 

Thy  paths  we  see. 

Man  has  not  changed  them  in  that  slumb'ring  land, 

Nor  time  effaced  i 
Where  Thy  feet  trod  to  bless,  we  still  may  stand  j 

All  can  be  traced. 

Yet  we  have  traces  of  Thy  footsteps  far 

Truer  than  these : 
Where'er  the  poor,  and  tried,  and  suffering  are, 

Thy  steps  faith  sees. 
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Kor  with  fond  sad  regrets,  Thy  steps  we  trace : — 

Thou  art  not  dead ! 
Our  path  is  onward,  till  we  see  Thy  face, 

And  hear  Thy  tread. 

And,  now,  wherever  meets  Thy  lowliest  band 

In  praise  and  prayer. 
There  is  Thy  presence,  there  thy  Holy  Land, — 

Thou,  Thou,  art  therel— The  Three  Wakings, 


UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  IRELAND. 

TO  THB  BDITOB  OF  THB  UNITED  P&BSBTTEBIAN  M AGAZINBk 


Deab  Sib, — ^I  wish,  through  the  medium 
of  your  Magazine^  to  bring  a  matter 
before  the  ministers  and  people  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  that  has, 
imhappily,  been  too  long  oyerlooked.  I 
remoTed  irom  Glasgow  to  Belfast  four 
yean  a^.  I  did  not  then  know  that 
there  was  any  denomination  in  Ireland 
holding  principles  nearer  those  of  the 
Chnrch  in  which  I  was  brought  up  than 
the  "  General  Assembly  of  the  I^esby- 
terian  Church  in  Ireland,"  which  re- 
ceires  Regium  Donum,  and  I  accordingly 
connected  myself  with  one  of  its  congre- 
gations. When  I  had  been  here  several 
months,  I  heard  that  a  debating  society 
in  town  had  taken  up  the .  subject  of 
Voluntaryism,  and  I  went  to  hear  the 
discussion.  Our  side  of  the  question  was 
defended  by  Cameronians,  and  others 
belonging  to  various  dissenting  denomi- 
nations. But  one  man,  who  chiefly  at- 
tracted my  attention,  declared  himself 
neither  Cameronian,  Methodist,  nor 
member  of  a  church  receiving  Regium 
Donum.  I  soon  made  myself  acquainted 
with  him,  and  learned  tnat  he  belonged 
to  the  Rev.  Dr  Bryce's  congregation. 
He  invited  me  to  his  pew,  and  I  went 
the  following  Sabbath.  I  found  the 
congregation  small ;  and  the  idea  forced 
ilself  upon  my  mind,  that  it  would  be 
composed  chiefly  of  Scotch  people  be- 
longing to  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  who  had  come  to  reside  m  Bel- 
fast To  my  astonishment,  my  friend 
told  me  there  was  only  one  such  member 
m  the  congregation.  I  could  not  but 
reflect  with  some  pain  on  this  state  of 
things.  You  probably  know,  sir,  that  a 
good  many  of  our  countrymen  are  annu- 
ally added  to  the  population  of  Belfast. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  these  be- 
Wnged,  when  at  home,  to  our  Church : 


what  then,  thought  I,  has  become  of 
them?  Are  they,  as  I  was,  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  a  kindred  body  in  thisr 
country,  or  do  they  set  no  value  on  their 
principles? 

At  the  time  I  speak  of,  the  ^^  Associato 
IVesbytery  of  Ireland,"  to  which  Dr 
Bryce^s  congregation  belonged,  was  only 
a  sister  Chinch,  though  in  close  connec- 
tion with  ours;  but  the  incorporating 
union  which  has  since  taken  place  was 
in  contemplation ;  and  I  consoled  myself 
with  the  nope  that  when  it  diould  be 
consummated  the  evil  would  be  remedied. 
We  became  a  part  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  sooner  than  we  ex- 
pected ;  but  an  example  will  show  we 
did  not  get  rid  of  the  evil. 

Business  one  day  called  me  to  the 
house  of  a  Scotch  lady,  who  had  lat^y 
come  to  Belfast.  My  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  a  portrait  upon  the  parlour 
wall  of  a  distmguished  -Scottish  D.D.  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
the  course  of  conversation,  I  learned 
that  the  portrait  was  that  of  the  pastor 
whose  nunistratiqias  the  lady  haid  at- 
tended in  her  native  country.  I  told 
her  I  belonged  to  the  only  congregation 
of  her  Church  in  Belfast,  and  asked 
whether  she  had  yet  been  introduced  to 
it,  when  she  gave  me  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — Shortly  after  she  had  come  t^o 
town,  a  minister  of  the  General  Assembly; 
in  the  vicinity  of  whose  church  her  house 
was  situated,  called  upon  her,  learned^ 
that  she  was  a  Presbyterian,  assured  her 
the  body  to  which  he  belonged  was 
nearer  her  own  than  any  she  could  find 
in  Ireland ;  and  as  his  church  was  con-^ 
venient,  she  at  once  became  a  member.  . 

Similar  cases,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are^ 
frequently  occurring.  I  have  known  at 
gentleman,    who   in    Scotland   was  .a* 
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United  Presbyterian  elder,  but  who,  on 
coming  to  Befi ast,  never  looked  into  his 
own  church,  but  immediately  connected 
himself  with  another  denomination.  I 
have  also  heard  of  near  relatives  of 
United  Presbyterian  ministers,  on  re- 
moving to  Belfast,  perhaps  paying  us  a 
visit,  but  afterwards  dropping  away  and 
giving  their  siJpport  to  other  denomina- 
tions. Surely  this  is  a  scandal  on  the 
Church  as  a  body,  and  a  grievous  in- 
justice to  the  struggling  portion  of  it  in 
this  country. 

The  fault,  I  think,  lies  both  with 
ministers  and  people ; — ^with  the  former, 
in  allowing  members  of  their  congrega- 
tions to  leave  the  country  without  m- 
forming  them  where  they  may  find  a 
congregation  of  their  own  Church,  and  ' 
giving  them  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
its  minister ;  with  the  latter,  in  neglect- 
ing to  inquire,  when  they  come  here ; 
i^nd  when  they  do  fall  in  with  a  con- 
gregation of  their  own  Church,  because 
it  happens  to  be  small,  and  many  of 
its  members  in  humble  circumstances, 
preferring  a  congregation  of  another 
t)ody,  because  larger  and  more  fashion- 
able. But  both  among  ministers  and  * 
people  there  have  been  a  few  highly 
honourable  exceptions.  Some  ministers 
in  Scotland  have  done  their  part  nobly 
in  this  matter,  although  their  advice  has 


not  always  been  followed.  Some  church 
members,  also,  on  coming  to  Belfast, 
have  immediately  inquired  for  a  sister 
congregation,  and,  on  finding  us;  have 
attended  with  the  utmost  regularity 
while  they  remained  in  the  country, 
though  sometimes  with  great  incon- 
venience. These,  however,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  have  been  persons  in 
very  humble  life.  Servant  girls  have 
maintained  a  heroic  consistency,  while 
wealthy  merchants  have  preferred  gen- 
tility to  principle.  This,  however,  is 
more  to  be  deplored  than  wondered  at, 
for  the  Apostle  James  has  told  us  that 
* '  God  hath  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world, 
rich  in  faith." 

I  trust,  sir,  that  henceforth  both  mini- 
sters and  people  will  be  more  alive  to 
the  importance  of  this  matter.  The 
remedy  I  would  suggest  is  exceedingly 
simple.  When  any  member  of  a  con- 
gregation is  leaving  for  Ireland,  let  his 
minister  inquire  to  what  part  of  the 
country  he  is  going,  and  if  there  is  a 
United  Presbyterian  congregation  within 
reach  (which  will  be  seen  from  the  list 
of  the  presbytery  in  the  Synod's  minutes), 
give  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  its 
minister,  and  impress  upon  him  at  part- 
ing the  duty  of  adhering  to  his  own 
principles,  and  strengtibiening  our  hands. 

Belfast.  A.  W. 


llB  (Bltautt^ 
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This  town  may  be  generally  and  not  un- 
fairly described  as  being  chiefly  up  and 
down  steps,  the  lateral  streets  being  the 
only  flat  surface  to  he  seen ;  the  ascend- 
ing ones  varying  between  a  slope  that 
breaks  off  into  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  a 
slope  that  only  takes  away  your  breath. 
Between  these  narrow  alleys  (no  wider  in 
their  widest  parts  than  Paternoster  Bow) 
the  houses,  closely  packed  and  wedged 
together,  rise  step  upon  step,  terrace  upon 
terrace.  The  conrt  of  a  Moorish  dwelling 
being  generally  in  the  interior  of  the  square 
of  rooms,  no  space  is  lost,  as  in  our  modem 
towns;  a  voyager  in  a  balloon,  looking 
down  upon  Algiers,  would  see  these  courts 
dotting  the  town  like  the  cells  of  a  honey- 
comb, or  the  spots  of  an  immense  back- 
gammon board ;  but  from  below  they  are 
of  course  invisible,  and  from  above  they 
are  so  much  fore-shortened,  that  the  eye 
oan  'Only  perceive  the  ones  immediately. 


contiguous  to  the  house  on  which  th« 
spectator  is  standing ;  while  to  the  pedes- 
trian, who  threads  uie  private  streets,  it  is 
for  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  be  were 
burrowing  through  a. white  rock.  I  say 
the  private  streets,  because  those  which  are 
filled  with  shops  are  of  course  animated 
enough ;  but  the  dwelling-houses  present 
a  dead  front,  onlv  broken  by  their  doors, 
and  a  few  little  slits  in  the  walls  above ; 
varied  occasionally  by  a  window,  out  of 
which,  if  you  see  a  handsome  feminine 
head  emerge,  tressed  with  coils  of  black 
hair,  and  adorned  with  two  pretentiouB 
b\ack  eyes,  conclude  she  is  a  Jewess,  and 
not  the  wife  or  daughter  of  a  good  Mussul- 
man. To  return,  however,  to  the  town 
itself.  The  opposite  houses,  not  content 
with  planting  their  bases  so  closely  that 
two  laden  donkeys  could  not  trot  abreast, 
jut  out,  in  second  and  third  storeys,  sup- 
ported by  picturesque  slanting  rafters,  till 
they  very  frequently  meet  overhead,  in  one 
block;  and  the  street  pursues  its  way, 
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tunnelling  under  tliera,  and  displayiirg 
ugly  opportunities  for  a  stab  in  the  dark, 
especially  as  it  is  apt  to  wind  and  twist 
like  a  snake,  affording  dark  comers  where 
rision  is  not  very  clear  in  the  daytime. 
When  one  stumbles  on  a  door-step,  abut- 
ting right  on  to  one  of  these  holes,  the 
imagination  darts  back  fifty  years  with  a 
shudder,  and  recalls  the  slaves  let  out  to 
private  Moors,  who  might  have  been  tor- 
tared  to  death  in  these  inscrutable  houses 
without  any  man  saying  nay.  But'the  arm 
of  French  law  is  very  strong,  and  it  is 
wonderful  to  see  how  the  savage  popula- 
tions are  held  in  check,  although  the 
dwellings  are  now  as  ever  almost  impreg- 
nable to  civilized  influence. — The  Eclectic, 
January  1860. 


ONE  SINNER  DBSTBOTBTH  MUCH  GOOD. 

Not  more  truly  is  the  good  man  a  fountain 
of  blessing,  than  is  the  sinner  a  source  of 
mischief  and  peril.  "One  sinner,**  even 
one,  "  destroyeth  much  good."  One  soli- 
tary Achan  brought  reproach  and  wrath 
upon  the  whole  camp  of  Israel.  One  Jero- 
boam, the  son  of  Nebat,  made  a  whole 
nation  to  sin.  One  Satan  tarnished  all  the 
glory  of  thia  fair  creation — polluted  the 
innocence,  and  blighted  the  beauty  of 
Eden — ^brought  death  into  the  world,  and 
all  our  woe.  So  it  has  been  from  that  fatal 
day  until  now.  Some  one  or  other  of  the 
seed  of  the  serpent  is  continually  marring 
the  work  of  the  seed  of  the  woman.  Nor 
is  it  merely  in  the  public  history  of 
churches  and  nations  that  we  find  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  Solomon's  words.  That 
history,  indeed,  is  full  of  such  evidence. 
In  the  case  of  the  Christian  Church,  how 
often  has  its  unity  been  broken,  its  peace 
destroyed,  its  progress  in  the  great  and 
God-like  mission  of  regenerating  the  world 
and  saving  souls  from  death,  ruinously  im- 
peded by  the  perversity  of  sonue  obstinate 
schismatic,  or  by  the  contentiousness  of 
some  fierce  polemic,  or  by  the  errors  of 
some  insidious  or  ambitious  heretic!  In 
the  case  of  civil  society,  how  often  have 
nations  been  driven  or  dragged  into  the 
moat  destructive  wars,— wars  which  have 
desolated  whole  kingdoms,  and  deluged  the 
earth  with  blood;  and  all,  it  may  be,  to 
gratify  the  whim,  or  to  indulge  the  malice, 
of  the  worthless  favourite  of  some  imperial 
tyrant. 

Of  such  examples,  public  history,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  is  full,  and  so  also 
is  the  less  conspicuous  history  of  common 
life*  In  the  little  circle  of  private  com- 
panionship, how  much  good  does  one 
sinner  often  destroy  by  his  seductive  in- 
flnence  and  example  in  drawing  his  asso- 
ciates aside  from  those  paths  of  piety  and 


virtue  in  which  they  had  been  trained,  and 
plunging  them  perhaps,  in  the  lon$^  run, 
into  the  depths  of  vice  and  crime.  In  the 
still  narrower  and  more  sacred  circle  of  a 
family,  what  ruin  and  misery,  what  blighted 
hopes  and  broken  hearts,  may  be  too  fre- 
quently traced  to  the  undutiful  or  profligate 
conduct  of  some  one  of  its  members !  In 
all  the  relations  of  society,  deep  and  last- 
ing injury  is  thus  continually  resulting 
from  the  words,  and  from  the  actions,  and 
from  the  influence  of  individual  men. 
What  renders  the  fact  still  more  painful 
and  melancholy  is,  that  these  individuals 
may  sometimes,  after  all,  be  men  who  have 
something  in  them  of  the  grace  of  God. 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  not  one 
dinner  only,  but  even  one  «tn,  may  be,  and 
often  is,  the  means  of  destroying  much 
good.  One  word  of  malice  or  envy,  of 
falsehood  or  folly,  spoken  even  unadvisedly 
with  our  lips,  may  leave  consequences 
behind  it  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
others,  and  upon  our  own  good  name  and 
character,  which  we  may  never  afterwards 
be  able  to  do  away. — Dr  Buchanan's  Ec- 
clesiastes ;  its  Meaning  and  its  Lessons, 

fiPIBITUAL  BESUBSECTION. 

HuMANiTT,  even  at  the  voice  of  Christ, 
comes  forth  bound  hand  and  foot  with 
grave-clothes,  and  as  one  that  hath  been 
dead  four  days.  Therefore,  we  need  not 
wonder  if,  in  such  a  resurrection,  there 
should  be  paroxysms-,  if  there  should  be  in 
-every  great  awakening  unto  Christ,  some- 
thing to  give  room  for  the  scoffings  of  the 
profane,  the  doubts  and  surmisings  of  the 
prudent.  Christ  does  not  at  once  remove 
the  enmity  which  He  finds.  He  must  first 
bind  the  strong  man ;  and  before  the 
strength  of  nature  is  subdued  and  disci- 
plined to  carry  out  the  behests  of  grace, 
there  is  a  struggle — revealing  itself  among 
the  poor  of  Christ's  flock,  unused  to  re- 
strain or  analyse  their  own  emotions,  in 
forms  which  may  appear  strange  and  ex- 
ceptionable, but  from  which,  under  one 
form  or  another,  none,  in  whose  spirit 
Christ  lives,  can  escape.  For  the  heart  and 
the  world,  until  renewed  after  His  likei- 
ness,  are  still  heathen  in  all  but  in  name ; 
exorcism  must  precede  baptism,  and  the 
baptism  from  our  Lord's  hand  is  that  where- 
with He  Himself  was  baptized — signed  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross.— The  Patience  of  Hope* 

DECBPTIVB  POWKB  OP  THE  PBESENT. 

When  the  past  and  the  future  cheat  us, 
it  is  through  a  charm  to  which  we  con- 
sciously abandon  ourselves ;  we  know  how 
much  the  landscape  gains  in  each  case 
firom  tho  atmosphere  through  which  we 
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view  it.  But  the  Present  is  the  true 
deceiver;  its  clear,  cold  daylight  hides 
much,  in  appearing  to  conceal  nothing 
from  us,  for  it  is  possible  to  look  at  things 
so  closely  as  not  to  see  what  they  really 
are.  We  catch  the  mean  detail ;  we  miss 
the  grand,  comprehensive  ontline.  We 
must  stand  farther  off  so  that  we  may  see 
the  whole.  "  When  the  great  Athanasius 
lived  on  earth,"  says  Pascal,  ^*  he  did  not 
appear  in  the  light  in  which  we  now  re- 
gard him ;  he  was  only  a  man  called 
Athanasius.'*  Yet  was  the  great  Athana- 
sius the  true  Athanasius.  And  even  thus, 
greatness  ever  stands  among  us,  as  "  one 
whom  we  know  not;"  know  not,  even 
because  we  think  we  know  it  so  well. 
And  as  of  individuals,  so  of  ages.  It  seems 
hard  to  be  generous,  not  easy  even  to  be 
just,  to  the  times  upon  which  our  lot  is 
cast.  The  very  expression  **our  present 
day,"  conveys  with  it  somewhat  of  dis- 


paragement; implying  a  contrast  with  other 
ages  in  whose  very  silence  we  find  an 
eloquence  rebuking  the  clamour  that  sur- 
rounds us.  Yet  much  that  we  now  look 
upon  as  prosaic,  and  perhaps  decry  as  un- 
real, if  read  as  history  would  enchain  oar 
imagination ;  if  spoken  as  prophecy  would 
stir  our  very  souls.  Future  chroniclers  will 
make  it  their  wisdom  to  decipher  the  Runes 
we  are  now  dinting,  and  will  understand 
their  import  better  than  we  who  leave  them 
on  the  rock. — Idem. 


MA]>NX88  80MBWHSBE. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  if  the  sinners 
are  not  out  of  their  senses,  the  saints  are. 
There  is  madness  somewhere.  If  Festus  was 
not  beside  himself,  Paul  certainly  was. 
The  one  party  or  the  other  is  dreaming. 
Who  is  it  ?    Paul  or  Festus  ? — Nevitis, 
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•  of  Notes,  partly  taken  from  the  writings 
of  Lord  Bacon  and  Dr  Chalmers.  By 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Smith,  A.M. 

Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

Evert  admirer,  whether  of  Pascal  or  of 
Vinet,  will  thank  Mr  Smith  and  the  enter- 
prising publishers  of  this  volume  for  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  our  higher  re- 
ligious literature ;  and  in  passing  from  the 
work  of  Mr  Smith  to  the  papers  which  he 
has  so  ably  translated,  we  do  not  know 
that  we  could  better  express  our  apprecia- 
tion of  it  than  by  saying  that  Vinet  finds  in 
Mr  Smith  as  thoroughly  qualified  a  trans- 
lator as  Pascal  finds  in  Vinet  a  thoroughly 
capable  critic  and  expositor.  To  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  French  tongue,  and 
an  unusually  happy  faculty  of  rendering  it 
into  something  like  faultless  Englis/h,  Mr 
Smith  adds  the  other  and  equally  neces- 
sary qualifications  of  a  successful  translator 
— an  acquaintance  and  sympathy  with  the 
temperament  of  the  author  whose  work  is 
translated,  and  with  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats.  We  hope  soon  again  to  meet  Mr 
Smith  in  similar  employment. 

Of  Vinet  it  were  almost  as  superfluous 
to  speak  as  of  Pascal  himself.  It  is  long 
■ince  "  the  Chalmers  of  Switzerland  " — as 
Vinet,  on  the  authority  of  D'Aubigne,  is 
often  admiringly,  but  unhappily,  because 
incorrectly,  styled — won  for  himself  the 
noble  title  of  *^  the  ablest  .Christian  Philo- 


sopher in  Europe,"  and  the  "Utudes  sur 
Pasecd,**  appearing  as  they  now  do  for  the 
first  time  in  English  garb,  will  here  as 
elsewhere  serve  only  to  increase  the  re- 
putation and  brighten  the  memory  of  the 
Swiss  Professor.  Our  readers,  however, 
shall  judge  for  themselves.  Here  is  Vinet's 
opinion  of  Pascal  as  a  thinker  and  writer- 
he  is  speaking  from  the  chair : — 

"I  have  re-read  it  (the  book  of  the 
'Thoughts*)  in  order  to  expound  it  to 
you.  With  what  feelings  ?  I  cannot  ex- 
press them.  Every  part  of  our  being  is 
capable  of  enjoyment ;  but  beside,  perhaps 
above,  the  pleasures  of  taste,  of  imagina* 
tion,  of  sensibility,  there  is  a  joy  of  the 
understanding,  which  no  writer  -  affords  so 
often  and  so  fully  to  his  reader  as  the  in- 
comparable author  of  the  book  which  we 
are  studying.  I  could  not  sufiBciently  ad- 
mire that  freedom  of  thought  which  always 
goes  direct  to  the  bottom  of  a  subject; 
that  manliness  of  genius  which  braves  all 
the  consequences  of  its  own  boldness ;  that 
vigour  of  conception  which  is  always  mis- 
tress of  its  object,  always  holding  it  with  a 
powerful  grasp,  and  allowing  itself  to  be 
led  by  it,  without  ever  relaxing  its  hold, 
even  into  the  depths  of  abstraction,  where, 
Proteus-like,  it  seeks  to  vanish  into  vapour; 
that  extreme  clearness  which,  in  subjects 
of  such  a  nature,  can  belong  only  to  genius ; 
that  fruitfulness  of  philosophical  invention 
which  leads  you  by  the  way  of  patient  and 
apparently  ordinary  reasoning,  to  conclu- 
sions which  are  discoveries,  and  which  ex- 
tort from  you  a  cry  of  surprise  and  admira- 
tion ;.and  lastly,  that  style,  gentlemen,  that 
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rtyle  perhaps  nnriyalled, — ^for  never  style 
was  so  completely  true,  never  style  grasped 
the  thought  so  closely.  It  is  not  intern- 
posed  between  you  and  the  thought,  for  it 
is  itself  the  thought :  naked,  concentrated, 
nenrons  as  an  athlete,  it  is  all  strength ;  it 
is  beautifal  in  its  nakedness ;  and  even  the 
images  that  it  employs  are  to  it  what  the 
cestus  is  to  the  hand  of  the  pugilist,  not  & 
garment  but  a  weapon." — Pp.  5,  6. 

Of  the  design  of  the  "  Thoughts  "  Vinet 
thus  speaks : — 

"Apologies  for  Christianity  have  been 
in  general  more  or  less  the  result  of  cir- 
cnmstances.  .  .  .  Still  we  can  coneeive 
another  kind  of  apology,  which  should  not 
wait  for  a  challenge,  but  be  itself  the  chal* 
lenger ;  which  should  not  have  respect  to 
thereqairements  ofone  age,  but  to  those 
of  all  times ;  which  should  not  attack  one 
species  of  infidelity,  but  which  having  dug 
oat  from  the  depths  of  the  human  soul  the 
principle  of  all  infidelities,  should  embrace 
them  all,  anticipating  those  that  are  yet 
to  be  produced,  and  preparing  an  answer 
to  objections  which  have  not  yet  been 
stated.  For  this  purpose  we  should  per- 
iiaps  find  it  penetrating  further  into  doubt 
than  the  boldest  doubters,  digging  under 
the  abyss  which  they  have  dug,  becoming 
itself  incredulous  in  its  turn  with  a  more 
determinate  and  deeper  incredulity;  in  a 
word,  opening  and  enlarging  the  sore,  in 
the  hope  of  reaching  the  germ  of  the  malady 
and  rooting  it  out.  This  sort  of  apology 
is  80  different  from  the  other,  that  it  de- 
mands to  be  called  by  another  name.  Re- 
ligion no  longer  appears  as  a  pleader,  but 
as  a  jadge ;  Uie  mourning  robe  of  the  sup- 
pliant is  laid  aside  for  the  toga  of  the 
praetor ;  the  apology  is  no  longer  vindica- 
tion merely,  but  eulogy,  homage,  adora- 
tion ;  and  the  monument  which  it  rears  is 
not  a  citadel  for  defence,  but  a  temple  for 
worship.  Such  is  the  apologetic  of  Pas- 
cal."—P.  5. 

Bat  the  admiring  critic  is  not  satisfied 
with  this  general  statement  of  the  design 
of  the  **  Thoughts ;"  he  also  traces  out  their 
"plan."  And  right  well  does  he  succeed, 
showing  the  different  places  which  these 
finely  wrought  stones  should  have  held  in 
that  grand  "  temple  for  worship,"  which 
Pascal  had  it  in  his  heart  to  rear,  and 
which  we  may  suppose  he  would  have 
reared,  had  he  not  ere  his  work  was  done 
—and  let  us  hope  not  at  human  bidding — 
been  called  within  the  veil. 

The  various  papers  of  which  this  volume 
is  composed  were,  for  the  most  part,  origi- 
nally published  in  the  Semeur  and  Revue 
^  Suisse,  and  they  include  beside  that  in 
tbe  *«  Thoughts  "  from  which  we  have  given 
extracts,  and  which  "  was  a  part  of  a  course 
of  popalar  lectures  on  the  French  Moralists 
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delivered  at  Basle  in  1832-1833,"  others 
on  the  Theology,  Pyrrhonism,  Personal  Re- 
ligion, and  Letters  of  Pascal,  on  the  Theo- 
logy of  the  Thoughts,  on  an  unpublished 
fragment  by  Pascal  on  the  Life  of  Christ, 
and  on  Cousin's  Essay  on  the  Thoughts, 
In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  short  article 
on  Jacqueline  Pascal,  which  affords  most 
interesting  glimpses  of  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  *^  these  accomplished  masters  of 
the  spiritual  life — the  mett  and  women  of 
Port  Royal."  Of  these  papers,  without 
exception  surpassingly  attractive  in  matter 
and  manner,  we  cannot  speak  particularly, 
and  must  content  ourselves  with  commend- 
ing them  to  the  stndioms  perusal  of  our 
readers. 

Address  on  Rettvai*  of  Religion,  by 
the  United  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  to 
the  Congregations  under  their  Inspec- 
tion. 

Edlnbwgh :  WUUaHn  Oliphant  and  Co. 
We  took  occasion  in  our  last  to  direct  at- 
tention to  the  address  on  the  subject  of 
Revivals  isstted  by  the  Glasgow  Presbytery, 
and  we  have  equal  pleasure  in  now  refer- 
ring to  a  somewhat  similar  tractate  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  The  subject  is 
somewhat  different  indeed — that  by  Dr 
Robson  being  an  address  to  the  members 
of  presbytery,  while  Dr  Thomson's  ad- 
dress is  intended  more  particularly  for  the 
congregations  within  the  bounds  of  the 
presbytery.  Tlie  subject  is  taken  up  by 
Dr  Thomson  in  thre©  aspects — 1.  The  Facts 
and  Features  of  the  Revival  in  Ireland ; 
2.  The  Physical  Accompaniments  of  the 
Revival ;  and  S.  The  Important  Lessons 
which  we  may  gather  from  it.  The  sub- 
ject is  treated,  under  these  three  heads,  in 
a  very  able  manner.  Dr  Thomson's  re- 
marks on  the  physical  accompaniments  are 
exceedingly  judicious,  and  calculated  both 
to  dispel  efroneons  impressions  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  prevent  erroneous  conclusions. 
The  practical  application  of  the  subject 
receives  its  proper  importance  in  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  pamphlet,  and  the 
lessqns  are  such  as  every  professing  Chris- 
tian should  feel  anxious  to  turn  to  practi- 
cal account.  We  trust  that  this  Address 
will  obtain  a  wide  circulation  throughout, 
not  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery  alone,  but 
the  Church  at  large. 

The  Book  of  Ecclbbiisteb  :  Its  Mean- 
ing and  its  Lessons.  By  Robert  Bu- 
chanan, D.D. 

London:  Blackie and  Son. 
Db  Buchanan  has  tested  his  powers  in 
various  literarv  productions,  all  more  or 
less  theological  in  their  nature.   His  **  Ten 
Years'  Conflict"  brought  him  before  th« 
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pablic  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian  ;  his 
"Furlough  in  the  Holy  Land"  exhibits 
him  as  the  accomplished  Christian  travel- 
ler; and  now,  in  his  "Bookof  Ecclesiastes," 
we  find  him  dealing  with  the  great  practi- 
calities of  religion  and  morality,  and  bring- 
ing them  to  bear  upon  the  business  of  the 
present,  and  the  condition  of  the  future. 

There  is  no  part  of  Scripture  which  comes 
into  such  direct  and  fierce  collision  with 
the  epicureanism  and  the  mammon-wor- 
ship of  the  age  asi  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 
It  is,  in  every  sentence,  a  solemn  protest 
against  our  earth-life,  viewed  in  itself;  and 
apart  from  the  great  future  for  which  it 
prepares,  a  protest  all  the  louder,  and  the 
more  to  be  listened  to,  tbat  it  comes  from 
one  who  had  tried  the  experiment  of  its 
power  to  satisfy,  and  who  had  ample  means 
for  so  doing — for  in  this,  "  who  can  come 
after  the  king?" — and  who  records,  for  the 
warning  of  all  future  experimenters,  the 
utter  impossibility  of  all  the  gathered  glory 
of  earth  to  communicate  the  happiness 
which  is  proper  to  man,  and  satisfying  to 
him. 

Dr  Buchanan  proposes  to  give  an  ex- 
position and  enforcement  of  these  conclu- 
sions, as  presented  in  the  words  of  the 
Royal  Preacher,  and  without  being  critical 
in  any  strict  sense,  or  parading  any  great 
erudition  beyond  the  limits  of  the  book 
itself,  he  marvellously  succeeds  in  his  pur- 
pose. The  work  was  first  given  as  dis- 
courses to  his  own  congregation  by  the 
author ;  but  he  has  endeavoured,  in  sending 
it  through  the  press,  to  impart  to  the  whole 
a  more  decided  unity  and  symmetry  than, 
as  sermons,  it  could  have  been  expected  to 
possess.  In  reference  to  the  plan  of  the 
work,  he  tells  us  that  he  has  *' endeavoured 
to  ascertain  in  every  instance  the  true 
meaning  of  the  text ;  but  in  setting  forth 


the  grounds  on  which  he  has  ventured  in 
any  case  to  differ  from  the  generally  re- 
ceived interpretations,  he  has  contented 
himself  with  a  reference  to  those  considera- 
tions which  admit  of  being  made  easily  in- 
telligible to  the  general  reader." 

Br  Buchanan  considers,  and  justly,  that 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  bears  a  peculiarly 
appropriate  message  to  the  present  age.  ' 
"  The  achievements  of  science  and  the 
wonders  of  art  have  combined  to  invest 
material  and  earthly  things  with  a  thousand 
charms  unknown  in  simpler  and  ruder 
times.  A  high  civilisation  has  so  gilded 
over  the  outside  of  things  as  to  have  im- 
parted a  certain  brilliancy  to  the  whole 
condition  and  arrangements  of  modem 
society.  .  .  .  With  so  many  terres- 
trial fields  of  contemplation  in  which  to 
expatiate — with  so  much  among  the  things 
that  are  seen  and  temporal,  to  occupy  his 
time,  to  gratify  his  taste,  to  satisfy  all  the 
desires  of  his  carnal  heart, — he  finds  it 
only  too  easy  to  persuade  himself  that  he 
can  do  without  those  things  which  are 
unseen  and  eternal."  In  view  of  such 
considerations,  Br  Buchanan  has  written, 
preached,  and  published  this  expository 
volume.  Its  expositions  are  simple  and 
sagacious  rather  than  profound  ;  there  is 
no  vagueness  nor  mistiness  about  them. 
His  style  is  direct  and  luminous,  rising 
frequently  into  real  eloquence,  and  the 
whole  work  has  a  practical  tendency  and 
aim  of  the  most  important  kind.  The 
numerous  appeals  to  the  reason,  conscience, 
and  experience  of  men,  are  afiectionateand 
earnest, — rising,  too,  always  in  the  shape  of 
logical  inference  from  the  subject  in  hand. 
We  earnestly  commend  this  book  to  onr 
readers,  and  trust  it  may  secure  a  wide 
circulation. 


jBnniB  Sntilligrarf. 

REVIVAL  MOVEMENT. 


Edinburgh, — The  Union  Prayer-Meeting 
held  every  Monday  in  Queen  Street  Hall, 
has  been  maintained  week  after  week  ever 
since  ^pril  1858.  For  twenty  months  it 
has  been  regularly  conducted  without  in- 
termission and  without  declension,  on  the 
same  unsectarian  basis,  and  in  the  same 
quiet,  simple  order.  When  the  appeal  from 
the  missionaries  in  Lodiana  was  presented 
to  the  friends  thus  accustomed  to  assemble, 
it  was  at  once  agreed  to  meet  daily  during 
the  second  week  of  January,  and  the  result 
has  proved  most  satisfactory.  The  attend- 
ance increased,  until  on  the  last  of  the  six 
days,  and  that  aSaturdav,  it  was  necessary 
to  open  the  upper  hall  also,  and  both  were 


filled, — two  large  meetings  being  held  at 
the  same  hour.  The  arrangements  for  the 
week  were  very  successful.  Men  of  all 
classes  and  of  all  denominations  took  part 
in  the  interesting  services.  Lord  Ben- 
holme,  Sir  H.  Moncriefi^,  General  Ander- 
son, the  Lord  Provost,  Mr  David  McLaren, 
and  Professor  Balfour  presided.  There 
were  four  prayers  each  day ;  ministers  of 
the  Established  Church,  the  Free  Church, 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
others,  engaging  with  private  members  of 
all  these  bodies  in  such  happy  unity  of 
spirit,  that  no  one  could  possibly  discover, 
from  what  was  said,  to  what  particular 
section  any  one  belonged.    A  great  desire 
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was  expressed  to  have  the  dailj  meeting 
continned ;  bat  it  has  been  considered  ad- 
visable to  revert  to  the  previous  practice, 
or  at  most  to  have  two  meetings  in  the 
week,  on  Monday  and  Friday. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  mani- 
fold benefits,  personal  and  social,  accruing 
from  this  extraordinary  means  of  grace. 
These  are  now  appearing  to  the  great  en- 
coaragement  of  those  who  thus  wait  upon 
the  Lord.  Prayer  abounds,  and  the  place 
which  pray^er  occupies  in  the  economy  of 
grace  is— if  not  better  understood— more 
fally  acknowledged  and  verified  in  the 
present  experience  of  the  people  of  God. 
Congregational  and  district  prayer-meet- 
ings have  been  revived  and  multiplied — 
the  design  of  the  Union  Prayer-Meeting 
being  to  feed  existing  organizations  and 
Bnpply  the  ordinary  channels. 

Union  has  been  promoted,  oneness  of 
spirit  among  the  children  of  God,  by  the 
nnostentatious  blending  of  all  churches 
and  denominations  in  this  hallowed  ser- 
vice; and  never  before  in  Edinburgh  has 
there  been  a  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 
80  long  and  so  happily  sustained  as  this 
reeklj  gathering  from  many  various  con- 
gregations of  those  who  are  partakers  of 
like  precioas  faith,  and  call  upon  the 
Father  with  one  heart  and  one  soul. 

Conversion,  as  a  great  fact,  the  turning- 
point  of  a  man's  destiny,  and  the  end. to  be 
gained  by  instruction  or  intercession,  is  so 
prominently  and  so  constantly  before  the 
mind,  that  ministers  and  members  of 
churches,  and  the  careless  sinner  himself, 
are  thus  brought  into  more  earnest  concern 
for  the  soul.  The  work  of  the  Spirit — 
heretofore  too  much  kept  out  of  view  by  us 
all,  or  discussed  in  vague  speculation — is 
best  studied  in  such  pleadings  and  wrest- 
lings for  His  gracious  interposition  as  are 
to  be  heard  in  these  meetings.  And  the 
great  duty  of  each  to  win  souls,  saying  to 
our  neighbour,  and  especially  to  those  of 
oar  own  household,  "  Know  the  Lord,"  is 
strikingly  enforced  by  the  touching  appeals 
that  are  made  by  relatives  calling  on  the 
people  of  God  to  pray  for  those  near  and 
dear  to  them,  whose  spiritual  condition  is 
described  in  terms  that  awaken  in  all 
affectionate  solicitade  for  themselves  and 
'Others.  No  argument  from  the  pulpit — 
'^o  treatise  from  the  press — could  have 
done  80  much  to  overcome  the  prejudice 
»o  long  existing  in  this  quarter  against  lay 
^Bcy,  and  faithful  dealing  in  admonish- 
'"g  one  another,  and  warning  every  man 
of  his  sin  and  danger.    We  are  but  begin- 

Jljig  to  realize  our  individual  responsi- 

%,bat  the  Union  Prayer-Meeting  has 

proved  a  good  school  in  this  respect  to  all 

*ho  attend  it. 
^Ae  North  of  SeotlancL^A  meeting  of 


ministers  from  various  parls  of  the  north 
of  Scotland,  was  held  in  Huntly  on  Thurs- 
day last,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  notes, 
and  reporting  on  the  state  of  religion  in 
their  different  localities.  In  the  forenoon 
they  met  privately.  In  the  evenipg,  a 
public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Free  Church, 
There  was  a  very  full  attendance,  the  church 
being  crowded  by  an  audience  numbering 
upwards  of  a  thousand,  who  listened  with 
deep  attention.  There  were  twenty-nine 
ministers  on  the  platform,  besides  some  in 
the  body  of  the  church,  ^he  Duchess  of 
Gordon,  Miss  Sandilands,  and  other  ladies 
from  Huntly  Lodge,  were  present.  Mr 
Williamson,  Mr  Reid  (Banchory),  Mr 
Fraser,  Mr  Reid  (Portsoy),  Mr  Gardner, 
Mr  M'Kenzie,  Mr  Campbell,  Mr  Rose,  Mr 
Craven,  Mr  Bain,  and  Mr  Forbes,  succes- 
sively addressed  the  meeting,  when  each 
gave  an  account  of  the  work  of  revival  in 
his  own  district.  The  uniform  testimony 
was,  that  a  real  work  of  religion  has  been 
going  on.  During  their  residence  at  Huntly, 
the  members  of  the  conference  were  the 
guests  of  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
at  Huntly  Lodge. — Banffshire  Journal. 

Bootless. — There  is  a  weekly  prayer-meet- 
ing in  each  of  the  churches,  the  attendance 
at  which  is  encouraging.  There  are  also 
numerous  weekly  prayer-meetings,  of  a 
private  kind,  well  attended.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  moreover,  that  a  considerable 
number  have  experienced  a  saving  change, 
some  of  whom  were  previously  mere  for- 
malists, or  utterly  careless,  or  addicted  to 
gross  sins,  such  as  intemperance  and  pro- 
fane swearing.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  not 
a  few  of  our  miners,  some  of  them  natives 
of  Ireland,  have  been  awakened  to  concern 
about  spiritual  things,  and  are  taking  a 
lively  interest  in  their  own  and  others' 
religious  improvement. 

The  following  account  of  the  revival  at 
Eyemouth  has  been  furnished  by  the  Rev. 
P.  Meams,  Coldstream,  who  was  present  at 
the  scene  by  appointment  of  presbytery : — 

Eyemouth, — Having  had  occasion,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  to  spend  a  week  in  the 
town  of  Eyemouth,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber last,  I  had  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  remarkable  religious  move- 
ment with  which  that  town  has  been,  and 
is  now,  blessed.  Eyemouth  is  the  only 
seaport  of  Berwickshire,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  1500 ;  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation seem  impressed  with  the  greatness 
of  this  movement ;  not  a  single  scoffer  did 
I  meet  with,  or  even  one  who  doubted  its 
reality  as  a  genuine  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  total  disappearance  of  drunkenness,  in 
a  place  wh^re  that  vice  was  prevalent— the 
silence  and  awe  of  the  profane  swearer — 
the  incense  of  prayer  arising  from  many  a 
newly  erected  family  altar— the  beaming 
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countenances  of  many,  who  bnt  lately  were 
total  strangers  to  religions  feeling,  or  with 
whom  it  was  only  a  thing  of  gloom  or  terror 
—  the  largely  attended  prayer-meetings 
which  are  held  every  evening  in  the  town  ; 
— ^these  are  some  of  the  more  obvious  re- 
sults of  the  present  movement. 

This  is  not  the  first  revival  with  which 
this  town  has  been  blessed.  Twenty  years 
ago— in  1839,  the  year  of  the  Kilsyth  re- 
vival— there  was  a  considerable  movement 
in  this  place ;  bnt,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  have  witnessed  both, 
the  former  was  on  a  much  more  limited 
scale  than  the  present.  A  gentleman,  who 
is  a  native  of  the  place,  told  me  that  he 
saw  before  him  at  one  of  the  meetings,  and 
could  point  out  to  me,  ten  persons  who  were 
brought  to  Christ  in  the  revival  of  1889,  and 
who  had  remained  stedfast  in  their  holy 
profession.  Next  day,  in  my  visitations,  I 
happened  to  meet  with  two  of  these  earlier 
converts,  and  ascertained  some  interesting 
facts  from  them ;  and  I  also  conversed  with 
their  daughter,  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  has 
been  brought  to  the  Saviour  at  the  present 
time. 

In  consequence  of  notices  which  have 
appeared  in  various  periodicals,  many  in- 
quiries have  been  made  regarding  the  origin 
of  this  movement.  It  is  easier,  however,  to 
set  aside  certain  supposed  causes  than  to 
state  precisely  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  originated..  One  thing  is  certain,  namely, 
that  no  efforts  were  made  to  "get up  a  re- 
vival;" no  revival  preachers  came  to  the 
town,  and  no  special  services  were  held. 
I  by  no  means  blame  efforts  to  awaken 
interest  in  religion,  with  a  view  to  its  re- 
vival, if  judiciously  made — I  only  say,  they 
were  not  the  origin  of  this  movement. 
I  found  that  some  of  the  converts  had  had 
convictions  of  sin  distressing  them  for  a 
considerable  period.  One  mentioned  three 
years — namely,  from  the  death  of  a  beloved 
child — during  whicli  period  she  had  had 
convictions,  interrupted  and  renewed  at 
different  times,  but  by  thiH  awakening 
brought  to  a  crisis.  Another  mentioned 
twelve  months,  another  four  months,  an- 
other six  weeks;  the  last,  however,  had 
found  the  rest  which  Christ  gives  to  those 
who  trust  in  Him,  three  weeks  before 
the  beginning  of  this  revival.  Accounts 
had  been  given  in  the  various  churches 
of  the  religious  movement  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  and  many  of  the  people  had 
read  accounts  of  that  movement  in  peri- 
odicals circulated  among  them.  These 
narratives  greatly  promoted  a  spirit  of 
prayer,  and  earnest  supplications  were  of- 
fered, that  the  cloud  of  Divine  influence, 
with  its  sliowers  of  blessing,  might  be 
carried  to  the  East. 

Such  are  some  of  the  things  that  were 


secretly  preparing  for  this  great  work. 
There  was  then  no  outward  manifestation, 
but  even  a  trifling  circumstance  might  set 
many  agencies  in  operation.  On  Tuesday 
evening,  the  SSd  of  November,  the  usual 
weekly  prayer-meeting  was  held  in  the 
Free  Church.  It  was  unusually  small, 
there  being  only  fifteen  persons  present. 
A  portion  of  the  28th  chapter  of  Genesis 
was  read,  containing  Jacob's  vision,  and  his 
exclamation,  "  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this 
place,  and  I  knew  it  not.  How  dreadful 
IS  this  place !  This  is  none  other  but  the 
house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of 
heaven."  The  closing  verses  of  the  90th 
Psalm  were  sung,  and  it  was  especially 
during  the  singing  of  the  lines — 

"  0  let  Thy  work  and  powV  appear 
Thy  servant's  face  before,    etc, 

that  a  gentleman  present  was  overpowered 
by  the  thought  of  the  Divine  majesty  and 
holiness.  When  the  meeting  rose  for 
prayer  he  suddenly  fell  down,  and  was 
removed  to  the  vestry.  Let  us  not  be 
surprised  that  any  one  should  be  deeply 
impressed  while  singing  these  solemn 
words.  It  is  our  indifference  to  Divine 
things  that  is  amazing,  so  that,  alas !  too 
often,  the  praise  of  God  is  only 
"  A  solemn  sound 
Upon  a  thoughtless  tongue." 

When  Isaiah  heard  the  burden  of  the 
angelic  song,  "Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the 
Lord  of  hosts,"  the  good  man  and  greit 
prophet  was  overwhelmed  by  the  thougbt 
of  his  own  sinfulness,  ana  exclaimed, 
**  Wo  is  me !  for  I  am  undone ;  because 
I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean 
lips !  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King 
the  Lord  of  hosts."  On  the  following 
Tuesday  a  larger  meeting  assembled  in 
the  Free  Church,  and  the  gentleman 
above  referred  to,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Turn- 
bull,  gave  some  account  of  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  occurrence  at  the  former 
meeting,  and  much  interest  was  excited. 
The  news  of  this  soon  spread  over  the 
town,  and  a  deep  impression  was  produced. 
Many  thought,  **]f  so  good  a  man  is  con- 
cerned abont  his  sins  in  the  presence  of  a 
holy  God,  how  much  greater  cause  for 
alarm  have  we?"  He  had  to  travel 
several  miles  to  attend  the  weekly  prayer- 
meeting,  and  was  regularly  there;  and 
this  fact,  in  connection  with  his  consistent 
Christian  conduct,  was  considered  decisive 
evidence  of  superior  piety.  In  the  end  of 
that  week  deeply  interesting  meetings  were 
held  at  the  Methodist  Chapel.  On  the 
Thursday  evening  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  the  meeting  could  be  brought  to 
a  close.  I  met  with  several  who  had  been 
anxious  inquirers  at  that  meeting.     On 
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the  foUovnng  Sabbath  a  profound  impres- 
sioQ  was  observed  in  all  the  churches,  and 
in  most  of  them  a  daily  prayer-meetiog 
was  immediatelj  commenced. 

It  is  premature  to  speak  of  the  extent  of 
this  movement.  The  number  of  converts 
has  been  stated  to  be  between  two  and 
three  hundred.  I  myself  have  conversed 
with  upwards  of  fifty  who  appeared  to  have 
received  saying  benefit  at  this  time;  but 
the  whole  town  is  more  or  less  under  im* 
pressioD,  and  there  may  be  many  more 
(penoiae  converts  ere  this  "  day  of  salva- 
tion "  pass  away.  The  week  of  greatest 
excitement  was  between  the  4th  and ' 
llth  of  December;  but  on  the  2d  of 
Janaarythe  impression  seemed  to  be  deeper 
and  wider  than  at  any  previous  period. 
At  the  two  meetings  which  were  held 
simultaaeously  in  the  Established  Church 
and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  al- 
most the  whole  population  must  have  been 
present.  The  latter  was  called  the  Union 
Meeting;  but  one  church  could  not  con- 
tain ail  who  wished  to  attend.  At  this 
meeting  the  impression  was  felt  by  all  to  ' 
beabsoiately  overpowering.  Man  was  lost 
siglit  of,  and  th*e  power  of  the  Spirit  was 
recof^ised  and  confessed.  It  was  re- 
marked that  each  speaker  seemed  to  have 
received  a  fresh  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  was  new  year's  day,  and  the 
most  profitably  and  peacefully  spent  that 
was  ever  known  in  the  town. 

The  prayer-meetings  have  been  the 
chief  instrumentality  by  which  this  move- 
ment has  been  extended  and  improved. 
These  meetings,  whether  in  the  churches 
or  in  private  houses,  are  chiefly  devotional. 


In  the  la)*ger  meetings  in  the  churches  an 
address  is  now  usually  given  for  variety 
and  instruction.  I  have  heard  of  prayer- 
meetings  also  among  the  rocks,  and  in  the 
boats.  On  Saturday  forenoon,  the  10th 
of  December,  a  number  of  fishermen  and 
their  wives — twelve  in  all — went  out  to 
the  Fort;  several  of  them  had  found  peace 
in  believing,  and  two  were  in  great  distress 
of  mind  still.  A  young  man,  himself  a 
convert,  who  was  ploughing  in  a  neigh- 
bouring field,  saw  them,  and  came  and 
prayed  with  them.  At  length  the  Bev. 
James  Harrower  was  seen  at  a  Siort  distance. 
They  waved  to  him,  and  he  came,  shook 
hands  with  them  all,  and  while  he  prayed 
thev  all  knelt  on  the  cold  ground.  After 
he  left  them  one  of  the  fishermen  prayed. 
The  physical  manifestations  which  have 
so  largely  marked,  and  in  some  degree 
marred,  the  revival  in  Ireland,  are  almost 
unknown  in  Eyemouth — ^at  least  in  so  far 
as  public  meetings  are  concerned.  A 
number  of  prostrations  have  occurred  in 
private,  but  the  only  two  I  have  heard  oi 
in  public  are,  the  one  in  the  Free  Church, 
already  noticed,  and  one  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  former  was  the 
case  of  one  who  was  in  Christ  before,  but 
who  has  experienced  a  revival  of  religions 
feeling  at  this  time ;  the  latter  was  that  of 
a  young  woman  who  had  been  in  an  anxious 
state  for  some  days,  and  while  Mr  Har- 
rower was  reading  the  opening  verses  of  the 
40th  Psalm,  she  was  overpowered  with 
emotion,  and  fainting,  was  carried  to  the 
vestry.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  gracious 
visitation  will  be  productive  of  much  per- 
manent good. 


3ntelligtttti,— ^nitii  :^n3lnitBriiiii  CjiDriJi^ 


PBIBBBTTBRIAI.  PBOGBBDUIOB. 

Buchan. — This  presbytery  met  on  3d 
January — the  Bev.  J.  Alexander,  moder- 
ator pro  tern.  The  devotional  exercises 
were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  «K.  Henry  and 
Hr  Robb,  elder.  The  transference  of  Mr 
Cr.  Simpson  from  the  Glasgow  Presbytery 
wag  received.  Mr  Simpson  and  Mr  W. 
Simmers  delivered  each  a  popular  sermon, 
which  were  approved.  A  communication 
from  the  Home  Secretary  was  read.  It 
was  agreed  to  take  up  the  subject  to  which 
i^  referred,  evangelistic  work,  at  next  meet- 
^H'  Statement  of  finance  from  the  con- 
l^regation  of  New  Deeds  was  received  and 
read,  and  also  a  petition  to  the  Synod's 
^ebt  Liquidating  Board,  which  it  was 
agreed  to  transmit.  Mr  Hunter  gave  notice 
^  at  next  meeting  be  would  call  the  at- 


tention of  the  presbytery  to  tho  mode  of 
electing  members  of  the  Board  of  Missions, 
and  to  the  overture  on  the  subject  printed 
in  the  appendix  to  the  minutes  of  last 
meeting  of  Synod.  Appointed  the  next 
meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held  at  the 
ordinary  place  of  meeting,  on  Tuesday,  3d 
April ;  that  a  portion  of  it  shall  be  spent 
in  conference  on  the  revival  of  religion,  to 
be  introduced  with  devotional  exercises 
and  an  address  by  the  Bev.  A.  Lind. 

Carlisle, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Car- 
lisle on  the  27th  December — the  Bev. 
Henry  Miller,  moderator.  A  communi- 
cation was  read  from  the  Bev.  Hamilton 
M.  Macgill,  regarding  localities  within  the 
bounds  of  the  presbytery  where  evangelistic 
work  might  be  prosecuted  with  advantage. 
The  presbytery  consider  that  there  is  no 
place  within  the  bounds  which  could  be 
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permanentlj  occapied  at  present,  bnt  much 
good  might  be  done  in  Carlisle  and  vicinity 
if  assistance  could  be  obtained  in  addition 
to  local  efforts.  Messrs  Carruthers  and 
Henry  Miller  were  appointed  the  com- 
mittee on  statistics;  Mr  Carruthers  con- 
yener.  The  moderator  gave  notice  that 
at  next  meeting  he  would  submit  a  motion 
in  reference  to  the  meetings  of  presby- 
teiy.  Next  meeting  of  presbytery  to  bo 
held  at  Penrith,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 
March. 

Dundee, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesday, 
the  10th  January — the  Rev.  David  Mar- 
shall, moderator.  Bead  the  transference 
of  Mr  George  Gordon,  student  of  the  second 
year,  from  the  Elgin  and  Inverness  Pres- 
bytery. Granted  the  transference  of  Mr 
William  Leith,  student  of  the  fifth  year, 
at  his  request,  to  the  Berwick  Presbytery. 
At  the  request  of  the  Home  Secretary,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  presbyterjr  to 
collect  the  statistics  of  the  congregations 
in  the  bounds — the  Rev.  John  Muir,  con- 
vener. The  Rev.  James  Wilson  gave 
notice  that  at  next  meeting  of  presbytery 
he  should  direct  attention  to  some  of  the 
prevalent  forms  of  Sabbath  desecration. 
Also  at  next  meeting  the  Rev.  William  B. 
Borwick  will  call  attention  to  the  present 
mode  of  choosing  the  members  of  the 
Mission  Board,  in  order  that  the  Synod  be 
overtured  to  alter  the  rule  on  that  subject 

S'ven  in  the  Form  of  Process.  Mr  Charles 
:*Ewan  having  finished  his  course  of  study 
at  the  Hal],  had  at  a  previous  meeting 
assigned  him  trials  for  license,  being  now 
present,  he  gave  a  popular  discourse  and 
an  exegesis  as  parts  of  his  trials.  The  pres- 
bytery, after  some  remarks,  sustained  these 
discourses.  Next  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the 
6th  March. 

Glasgow. — ^The  usual  monthly  meeting 
of  this  presbytery  was  held  on  the  2d 
Tuesday  of  last  month — Dr  Robertson, 
moderator.  Mr  Edwards  and  Mr  Jeffrey 
were  appointed  to  look  over  the  constitu- 
tion of  Duke  Street  church,  and  report. 
Mr  Johnston  intimated  that  he  had 
preached  the  church  at  Springbum  vacant, 
consequent  on  the  death  of  Mr  Chishoim. 
It  was  then  remitted  to  a  committee  of 
Glasgow  ministers  to  consider  whether  the 
Sabbath  evening  district  prayer-meetings 
should  be  continued.  Several  members, 
while  bearing  testimony  to  the  success  with 
which  the  meetings  were*  attended,  stated 
that  they  could  not  longer  continue  the 
meetings  for  prayer,  as  they  materially  in- 
terfered with  their  Sabbath  evening  classes. 
Mr  Edmond  stated  that,  as  instructed,  he 
had  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Duntocher 
congregation,  at  which'  a  call  had  been 
given  to  Mr  John  Stark.  The  call  was 
unanimous  and  hearty,  and  there  were  170 


members*  names  (out  of  a  certified  mem- 
bership of  194)  adhibited  to  the  document. 
The  call  was  sustained  and  concurred  in 
by  the  presbytery,  and  trials  for  ordination 
were  appointed  him.  Dr  Eadie  reported 
that  he  had  moderated  in  a  call  by  the 
congregation  of  New  City  Road  (late  Cow- 
caddens) ;  that  Mr  David  Pirret  of  Sutton 
had  been  harmoniously  called,  63  voting 
for  him,  and  57  for  Mr  Leys,  Strathaven, 
the  other  name  proposed  ;  and  fully  nar- 
rated his  conduct  in  the  call.  The  call  was 
signed  by  84,  the  paper  of  adherence  by 
42,  in  all  126  members ;  and  the  paper  of 
concurrence  by  36  persons,  ordinary  hearers. 
There  was  a  certified  membership  of  354 
persons.  It  was  agreed  to  sustain  the  call ; 
and  on  a  motion  of  concurrence,  and  an 
amendment  of  delay  the  question  of  con- 
currence till  next  meeting,  the  amendment 
was  carried,  on  a  show  of  hands,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  21  to  9,  and  the  question  was  ac- 
cordingly delayed.  Several  students  de- 
livered discourses  with  a  view  to  liceDse, 
and  thereafter  the  presbytery  adjourned. 
Kelso, — This  presbytery  met  on  Tuesdfiy, 
3d  December— the  Rev.  Walter  Hnme, 
Yetholm,  moderator.  Reasons  of  protest 
against  the  decision  of  presbytery  in  the 
Greenlaw  case  were  given  in,  signed  by 
Henry  Miller  and  Robert  Gibson,  with  the 
names  of  21  others  appended  as  adherents. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr  Ren  ton,  seconded  by 
Mr  Hay,  it  was  resolved  that  the  paper  lie 
on  the  table,  and  that,  before  taking  any 
steps  with  reference  to  it,  inquiry  be  made 
into  the  relations  in  which  the  subscribers 
stand  to  this  church.  The  only  business 
of  public  interest  brought  before  the  meet- 
ing was  the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
Church.  Connected  witli  this  subject,  Mr 
Renton  submitted,  after  lengthened  re- 
marks, the  following  overture  to  the  Sy- 
nod : — "  That  whereas  the  Church's  inde- 
pendence of  all  control  or  supervision  by  the 
civil  power  in  the  administration  of  disci- 
pline, and  the  consequent  incompetency  of 
any  office-bearer  or  member  of  the  church, 
who  may  think  himself  aggrieved  by  that 
adnoinistration,  to  seek  redress  beyond  her 
pale,  otherwise  than  by  renouncing  her 
jurisdiction  and  exposing  to  the  public  the 
grievance  or  injury  of  which  he  complains, 
is  a  principle  which  this  Church  has  ever 
held  to  be  of  Divine  authority ;  and  whereas 
no  room  should  be  left  for  any  obscurity 
or  uncertainty  regarding  this  principle 
and  the  importance  attached  to  it ;  it  is 
humbly  overtured  to  the  Synod,  that  this 
principle  should  be  more  formally  and  pro- 
minently enunciated  than  has  been  done 
in  any  Synodical  act  or  declaration  since 
the  incorporation  of  the  United  Secession 
and  Relief  Churches,  and  should  also  be 
specifically  set  forth  in  the  formula  of  ad- 
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mission  to  membership,  as  well  as  in  that 
to  office,  by  adding  to  the  engagement  of 
submission  to  the  church  courts  the  words, 
*  Without  appeal  to  any  civil  tribunal  in 
matters  of  doctrine,  worship,  or  discipline,' 
or  in  such  other  form  as  the  Synod  shall 
judge  fit/'  Owing  to  the  absence  of  several 
members  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  other  causes,  it  was  proposed 
that  this  subject  should  stand  over  till  next 
meeting;  and  it  was  adjourned  accord* 
ingly  till  the  2d  Tuesday  of  February. 

Kirkcaldy.  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Leven  on  the  1 8th  Octoher,  and  was  con* 
stituted  by  the  Hev.  Mr  Douglas,  mode- 
rator pro  tern,  A  written  report  respect- 
ing the  moderation  of  a  call  at  Largo  was 
received  and  read.  The  call,  addressed 
to  Mr  David  Malloch,  was  also  read,  and 
the  farther  consideration  of  it  delayed  till 
next  meeting. — ^This  presbytery  met  again 
at  Leren  on  the  29th  of  November,  and 
was  constituted  by  the  Rev.  A  Walker, 
moderator  pro  tempore.  The  consideration 
of  the  call  from  Largo,  addressed  to  Mr 
David  Malloch,  was  resumed.  In  addition 
to  the  documents  formerly  received,  there 
was  produced  a  petition,  subscribed  by 
eighteen  members  and  twenty-five  ad- 
berents,  requesting  permission  to  add  their 
names  to  those  of  the  members  and  ordi- 
nary hearers  who  had  already  subscribed 
the  call;  which  request  was  unanimously 
granted.  The  commissioners  from  the 
congregation  having  been  heard,  the  pres- 
bytery decided  that  the  call  should  be  sus- 
tained, and  that,  in  case  of  its  being  ac- 
cepted, Mr  Malloch's  ordination  should  be  . 
proceeded  with  without  delay.  Mr  Swan^ 
student  of  divinity,  gave  three  discourses, 
^yhich  were  sustained  as  parts  of  trial  for 
license.  —  The  presbytery  met  again  at 
Leven  on  the  13th  December,  and  had 
under  their  consideration  the  subject  of 
Religious  Beyivals,  when  after  an  interest- 
ing conversation  a  series  of  resolutions  was 
adopted.  The  presbytery  then  engaged  in 
devotional  exercises,  which  were  conducted 
by  Mr  Rutherford  and  Mr  William  Mur- 
ray. Mr  W.  Birrell,  student  of  divinity, 
gave  three  discourses  as  parts  of  trial  for 
license,  which  were  sustained.  Mr  Thomas 
Swan  having  gone  through  his  trials  for 
license  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presby- 
tery, was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

Lanark. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  10th 
January,  and  was  constituted  by  the  Rev. 
John  Weir,  moderator  pro  tem.  It  was 
agreed  to  certify  and  transfer  Mr  Brown, 
student  in  divinity,  to  the  oversight  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Melrose,  within  whose 
bounds  he  now  resides.  All  the  members 
of  presbytery  were  requested  to  send  their 
congregational  statistics  to  the  clerk  as 
soon  as  convenient,  that  he  might  prepare 


a  full  report  for  the  Synod.  It  was'unani- 
mously  agreed  to  transmit  and  recommend 
an  application  from  the  congregation  of 
Crossford,  for  assistance  in  the  liquidation 
of  congregational  debt,  to  the  Debt  Liqui- 
dation Board.  A  lengthened  conference 
was  held  in  private  on  the  "Revival  of 
Religion,"  and  the  best  means  to  be  em- 
ployed within  the  bounds  for  advancing 
this  great  object.  It  was  agreed  to  resume 
this  subject  at  next  meeting,  which  was 
appointed  to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  after 
the  1st  Sabbath  of  March. 

Lancashire.  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Blackburn  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  January 
— the  Rev.  Alexander  Leslie;  moderator 
pro  tem.  Dr  M'Kerrow  of  Manchester  was 
appointed  moderator  for  the  year  1860. 
Mr  Robert  Gray  delivered  the  remainder 
of  his  trials  for  license ;  and  these  having 
been  cordially  sustained,  he  was  licensed 
as  a  probationer  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  thanks  of  the  presbytery 
were  unanimously  voted  to  Mr  William 
Chartres,  solicitor,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
for  his  attention  and  generosity  in  reference 
to  the  trust-deed  of  Ramsay  congregation, 
his  valuable  services  in  that  matter  having 
been  given  without  charge.  At  the  request 
of  the  Egremont  congregation,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be 
dispensed  to  the  members  of  the  church 
there  on  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  January — 
the  Rev.  George  Hutton  of  Paisley  to  pre- 
side. Agreed  to  recommend  the  Bradford 
congregation  to  the  sympathy  and  liberal 
aid  of  the  other  congregations  within  the 
bounds,  in  the  effort  which  the  friends  at 
Bradford  are  making  for  the  liquidation  of 
their  debt.  Confirmed  the  grants  made 
by  the  Mission  Board  to  parties  in  Burton- 
upon-Trent  for  the  commencement  of  a 
station  in  that  town,  in  connection  with 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Agreed 
to  recommend  that  a  collection  on  behalf 
of  the  Home  Mission  Board  of  the  presby- 
tery be  made,  in  all  the  congregations 
within  the  bounds,  on  some  Sabbath  be- 
fore the  end  of  March.  The  schedules 
for  congregational  statistics  to  be  returned 
to  the  clerk  at  or  before  the  next  meeting  of 
presbytery,  which  was  appointed  to  be  held 
at  Grange  Road,  Birkenhead,  on  Tuesday, 
the  I4th  February.  The  devotional  exer- 
cises were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Wallace  of  Kendal.  Dr  M'Kerrow  and 
Mr  Scott  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  supervision  of 
students.  Closed  with  the  benediction. — 
The  presbytery  met  again  in  the  evening 
with  the  Blackburn  congregation  —  the 
Rev.  F.  Skinner,  pastor  of  the  church,  pre- 
sided. Devotional  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  Messrs  Scott,  Leslie, 
and  Wallace.     Addresses  were  delivered 
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by  Dt  M'Kerrow,  on  the  importance  of 
prayer;  by  the  Rev.  James  Towers,  on 
personal  and  family  religion ;  and  by  the 
Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  on  the  faithful 
observance  of  the  pnblic  means  of  grace. 

PBOBATIONERS  LICENSED. 

Mr  William  Millar,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Perth,  December  6,  1859;  Mr  Thomas 
Swan,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy, 
December  13,  1859 ;  Messrs  Forsyth  and 
Howat,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
January  3,  1860;  Mr  Robert  Gray,  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Lancashire,  January 
10,  1860;  Messrs  John  Christie,  John 
Dawson,  H.  D.  Dickie,  W.  G.  Fraser, 
Charles  Friskin,  John  Hutchison,  John 
Robson,  Donald  Ross,  George  Samuel, 
Robert  M.  Taylor,  Robert  Wishart,  and 
David  Williamson,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow,  January  17,  I860.. 

CALLS  MODERATED. 

North  Richmond  Street,  Edinburgh. — The 
Rev.  Alexander  C.  Rutherford,  Buckhaven, 
called  December  27,  1859 — Rev.  Robert 
Gemmell  presiding. 

New  City  Road,  Glasgow. — Rev,  David 
Pirret,  Sutton,  called  December  27, 1859 — 
Dr  Eadie  presiding. 

Kilmalcolm. — Mr  J.  B.  Fyfe,  probationer, 
called  January  9, 1860— Rev.  George  Alli- 
son, Kilbarchari,  presiding. 

KiUea§ue,  Coleraine,  Ireland. — Mr  John 
F.  M*Swaine,  probationer,  Stirling,  called 
January  3,  1860. 

JJuntocher.— Mr  John  Stark,  called — 
Rev.  John  Edmond  presiding. 


Died,  at  Glasgow,  on  13th  January,  the 
Rev.  William  Miller,  Mitchell  Church. 

Died,  at  Hawick,  on  16th  January,  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Kodgie.  Mr  Rodgie  was 
ordained  in  1807. 

JOHN  STREET  UNITED  PBESBTTERIAN 
CHUBGH,  GLASGOW. 

Tub  founda'tion-stone  of  this  church  was 
laid  on  7th  October,  1858,  and  it  was 
opened  for  public  worship  on  the  first  Sab- 
bath of  this  year.  The  Rev.  Dr  Anderson, 
the  pastor  of  the  congregation,  conducted 
the  services  in  the  forenoon ;  the  Rev.  Dr 
Robson  in  the  afternoon ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr 
M'Leod,  Dr  Anderson's  colleague,  officiated 
in  the  evening.  The  church  was  filled  at 
each  diet,  and  the  total  collection  during 
the  day  amounted  to  the  very  large  sum  of 
L.1134,  5s.  3d. 

The  architectural  design  of  the  church  is 
of  the  ornate  Roman,  and  is  characterized 


by  extreme  massiveness  and  solidity.  Lofij 
Ionic  columns,  with  intercolumniated  plate- 
glass,  support  an  architrave,  frieze,  and 
parapet,  of  corresponding  proportions.  The 
basement  is  of  composite  rustic  masonry, 
and  the  principal  entrances,  which  are  to- 
wards John  Street  and  Cochrane  Street,  as 
well  as  the  arched  windows,  are  in  keeping 
with  the  massive  and  unique  appearance 
of  the  building.  The  interior  of  the  church 
is  elegantly  fitted  up.  There  are  five  win- 
dows towards  the  north,  of  stained  glass, 
the  ornamentation  being  also  Roman,  to 
harmonize  with  the  design  of  the  edifice. 
The  church  measures  94  feet  by  66,  and  its 
height  from  floor  to  ceiling  is  40  feet.  The 
ceiling  is  copiously  adorned  with  a  variety 
of  designs  in  plaster  work,  and  it  is  to  be 
further  enriched  by  several  designs,  already 
approved  of,  in  polychromatic  colouring. 
The  seating  of  the  church  can  accommodate 
about  1400  sitters,  and  many  of  the  seau 
are  of  the  unusual  width  of  three  feet.  The 
heating  and  ventilation  have  also  been  at- 
tended to;  the  latter  being  effected  by 
means  of  three  ventilators — one  large  and 
two  smaller — in  the  ceiling ;  and  the  former 
by  means  of  a  water  heating  apparatus. 
Beneath  the  flopr  of  the  church  provision 
has  been  made  for  a  vestry,  a  school-room, 
a  meeting  hall,  a  library,  and  managers' 
and  ladies'  rooms,  etc  The  workmanship 
in  its  several  departments  has  been  care- 
fully and  skilfully  executed.  The  whole 
designs  w«re  prepared  by  Mr  J.  T.  Rochead 
of  this  city;  the  mason  work  is  by  Mr 
James  Watson,  builder,  Glasgow ;  the  in- 
terior fittings  have  been  made  by  Messrs 
Small  and  Burnett,  wrights,  Glasgow ;  the 
ceiling  and  pulpit  have  been  superintended 
by  Mr  James  Steele,  plasterer  and  modeller, 
Glasgow ;  and  the  stained  windows  are  by 
Mr  Keir,  also  of  this  city.  The  polychro- 
matic colouring  of  the  ceiling  is  to  be  en- 
trusted to  Messrs  C.  and^.  Moxon,  painters, 
Edinburgh  ;  and  the  heating  of  the  church 
was  effected  by  Messrs  Combe  and  Son,  of 
this  city. 

The  liberality  of  the  congregation  has 
been  very  exemplary.  Besides  the  un- 
usually large  collection  on  the  day  of  open- 
ing, above  stated,  they  had  previously  sub- 
scribed, and  all  but  wholly  paid  up  before 
the  church  was  finished,  considerably  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  pounds.  These  are 
facts  well  worthy  of  being  recorded. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  INDEPENDENCE  OP  THE 
CHUnCH. 

Mb  Renton,  in  submitting  an  overture 
connected  with  this  subject  to  the  Kelso 
Presbytery,  said,  he  was  not  one  of  those 
who  were  startled  by  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Session  in  the  Cardross  case.   He 
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did  not  see  that  the  relations  of  Yoluntaiy 
Churches  to  the  State  were  in  the  least 
affected  by  it.  The  general  ground  of  the 
decision  was  very  simple.  One  party 
appeals  to  the  Court  for  redress  of  wrongs 
sustained  from  another  party,  who,  he 
alleges,  haye,  without  justifiable  cause,  de- 
prived him  of  his  situation  and  damaged 
bis  characier.  The  other  party  plead  ttiat 
he  has  no  right  to  make  such  an  appeal, 
because,  whether  they  were  justifiable  or 
not  in  what  they  have  done  to  him,  he  was, 
by  his  contract  with  them, 'bound,  in  the 
event  of  any  disagreement  or  dispute,  to 
sabmit  to  their  decision  as  final,'  and  con- 
sequently has  denuded  himself  of  any  title 
to  go  into  the  ciTii  court  for  redress  of 
aoy  wrong  he  may  have  sustained  from 
their  decision.  The  Court  of  Session  have 
said,  "  Produce  this  contract,  that  we  may 
judge  whether  the  party  appealing  has  or 
has  not  precluded  himself  from  making  the 
appeal."  This  is  all  the  Court  have  done. 
He  did  not  see  how  they  could  have  done 
less.  He  did  not  see  what  they  could  have 
done  else.  If  the  contract  is  produced 
and  bears  out  the  plea  of  the  defendants, 
be  did  not  doubt  that  the  Court  would 
diiisiss  the  application  of  the  pursuer.  If, 
OB  the  other  hand,  the  contract  does  not 
bear  out  the  plea  of  the  defendants,  then 
of  course  other  questions  will  arise  of  grave 
moment.  He  apprehended,  indeed,  that 
although  the  principles  of  toleration,  as 
they  were  called,  or  of  religious  liberty, 
were  firmly  and  irrevocably  established  in 
this  country,  and  any  agitation  or  discus- 
sion vitally  affecting  them  must  inevitably 
usue  in  their  clearer  definition  and  more 
impregnable  entrenchment,  there  was  room 
for  debate,  and  much  looseness  and  inde- 
finiteness  existed  on  many  points,  as  to 
tbeir  precise  limits  and  practical  applica- 
tion. If  a  church  shall  claim,  what  the 
ciril  constitution  of  this  country  concedes 
and  guarantees  to  every  body  of  religion- 
ists, not  constituted  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  not  dependent  on  the  State,  the  right 
to  frame  its  own  constitution,  and  to  man,- 
age  its  own  afiairs,  that  right  must  be  un- 
derstood with  an  obvious  limitation, — the 
same  limitation  as  any  other  voluntary 
association  must  lie  under, — that  nothing 
in  that  constitution  and  management  in- 
terferes with  allegiance  to  the  State,  or 
with  the  personal  liberty  or  civil  rights  of 
fbe  members.  Any  principle  or  provision 
in  its  constitution  adverse  to  civil  allegi- 
ance, or  to  the  personal  liberty  or  civil 
rights  of  the  members,  could  not  be  ren- 
dered valid,  nor  protected,  by  their  consent 
or  engagement,  however  free  and  deliberate 
these  might  have  been.  It  is  in  its  own 
nature  ultra  vires  of  any  voluntary  associa- 
tioa  under  the  British  constitution— pac- 


tum  iliicitum.  The  public  interests  of 
society  demand  its  abrogation.  If  no  such 
exception  can  be  taken  to  the  principles  or 
constitution  of  a  church, — if  its  ends  are 
purely  spiritual,  and  if  it  keeps  within  its 
own  province  in  the  supervision  and  au- 
thority it  exercises  over  its  own  members, 
then  nothing  was  to  be  more  jealously 
guarded  against,  or  more  resolutely  re- 
sisted, than  any  interference  by  the  civil 
power.  There  was  no  Presbyterian  Church 
had  been  so  jealous,  so  decided,  and  so 
prominent,  in  maintaining  this  position  as 
their  own,  from  the  days  of  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  in  the  early  part  of  last  century, 
down  to  the  present,  as  their  many  succes- 
sive testimonies  and  very  divisions  proved. 
What  at  this  moment  constituted  one  of 
the  distinctions  between  them  and  all  the 
other  Presbyterian  Churches,  not  in  Scot- 
land only,  but  in  the  United  Kingdom? 
What,  as  regarded  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  constituted  the  one  matter 
on  which  they  differed  from  the  Estab- 
lished, the  Free,  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian, and  the  Old  Light  Secession 
Churches  ?  All  these  bodies  retained,  as 
part  and  parcel  of  their  creed,  without 
reservation  or  qualification  of  any  kind, 
the  following  doctrines  on  the  power  of  the 
civil  magistrate  in  religion  :—**  He  hath 
authority,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  take  order, 
that  unity  and  peace  be  preserved  in  the 
Church,  that  the  truth  of  God  be  kept  pure 
and  entire,  that  all  blasphemies  and  here- 
sies be  suppressed,  all  corruptions  and 
abuses  in  worship  and  discipline  prevented 
or  reformed,  and  all  the  ordinaiices  of  God 
duly  settled,  administered,  andi  observed. 
For  the  better  effecting  whereof,  he  hath 
power  to  call  Synods,  to  be  present  at 
theuj,  and  to  provide  that  whatsoever  is 
transacted  in  them  be  according  to  the 
mind  of  God."— Chap,  xxiii.  3.  Whatever 
may  be  attempted,  by  metaphysics  and 
casuistry,  to  reconcile  such  language  with 
^he  position  of  the  Church's  independence 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  the  common  sense 
of  mankind  will  scout  the  pretence,  that  it 
does  not,  in  the  plainest  terms,  give  him. 
power  in  religion  and  in  the  Church  itself. 
His  power  to  suppress  heresies  is  yet  more 
fully  asserted  in  a  distinct  section : — "  And 
for  their  publishing  of  such  opinions,  or 
maintaining  of  such  practices,  as  are  con- 
trary to  the  light  of  nature,  or  to  the  known 
principles  of  Christianity,  whether  con- 
cerning faith,  worship,  or  conversation  ;  or 
to  the  power  of  godliness  ;  or  such  errone- 
ous opinions  or  practices,  as  either  in  their 
own  nature  or  in  the  manner  of  publishing 
or  maintaining  them,  are  destructive  to  the 
external  peace  and  order  which  Christ 
hath  established  in  the  Church  ;  they  may 
lawfully  be  called  to  account,  and  proceeded 
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against  by  the  censures  of  the  Church,  and 
6y  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate" — Chap. 
XX.  4.  This  position,  so  contrary  to  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  so  incompatible  with 
the  liberty  of  opinion  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  which  ranked  among  the  highest 
privileges  and  glories  of  this  age,  reads 
very  strangely  as  a  portion  of  the  creed  of 
so  many  churches.  But  such  doctrines  as 
these  had  long  ceased  to  form  any  part  of 
the  creed  of  their  Church.  They  retained 
and  held  the  Confession  of  Faith,  with  the 
express  exception,  imposed  upon  every 
preacher  at  license,  and  upon  every  elder 
and  minister  at  ordination,  that  he  is  "not 
required  to  approve  of  anything  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms,  which  teaches,  or  is 
supposed  to  teach,  compulsory  or  perse- 
cuting and  intolerant  principles  in  religion." 
Theirs  was  not  only  the  first,  and  as  yet 
the  only  Presbyterian  Church,  to  adopt 
and  vindicate  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty,  but,  so  far  as  he  knew,  the  only 
Church  in  the  kingdom  that,  in  the  admis- 
sion of  its  office-bearers,  exhibited  the 
principle  of  the  Church's  independence  of 
the  civil  power.  To  every  licentiate,  dea- 
con, elder,  and  minister,  the  question  is 
put :  "  Are  you  persuaded  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  only  King  and  Head  of 
the  Church,  has  therein  appointed  a 
government  distinct  from,  and  not  suhordi- 
note  to,  civil  government  ?"  And  his  solemn 
affirmation  is  an  indispensable  condition  to 
his  admission.  This  is  more  explicit  than 
any  terms  in  the  subordinate  standards. 
It  was  no  new  principle  or  form  with  them. 
It  was  that  always  adopted  and  used  by 
the  United  Secession  Church  before  its 
union  with  the  Relief  Church.  The  latter 
body  exhibited  the  same  principle  with  the 
same  care  in  its  formula  of  ordination,  by 
imposing  this  restriction  on  the  adoption 
of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, — 
"  except  in  so  far  as  said  Confession  recog- 
nises the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  to 
interfere  in  religious  concerns."  That 
body  from  its  beginning  held  enlightened 
and  decided  views  of  religious  liberty,  and 
of  the  Church's  independence  of  the  State, 
as  Hutcheson's  "  Compendious  View  "  at- 
tests, in  which  the  exclusion  of  the  magi- 
strate's right  to  interfere  with  religion  is 
vindicated.  So  that  in  their  separate 
state,  and  antecedently  to  all  the  modern 
agitations,  which  have  arisen  out  of  the 
discussions  of  the  Voluntary  principle,  the 
United  Secession  and  Belief  Churches  held 
as  clearly,  and  maintained  as  prominently, 
the  great  principle  of  the  Church's  inde- 
pendence of  the  civil  power,  as  they  do  now 
in  their  united  state.  So  far  and  so  high 
did  they  carry  this  principle,  that  in  regard 
even  to  the  recovery  of  arrears  of  stipend, 


they  did  not  allow  ministers  to  resort  to 
the  civil  courts.  Unfortunately  their 
Church  had  never  been  distinguished  for 
the  liberal  support  of  the  gospel  ministry. 
In  no  way  had  she  so  dishonoured  and  in- 
jured the  Voluntary  principle,  as  by  her  dis- 
creditable shortcomings  in  this  duty.  He 
did  not  overlook  congregations  both  small 
and  large,  poor  and  rich,  that  were  highly 
exemplary,  and  amply  discharged  their 
duty  in  that  respect,  but  they  formed  a 
small  minority.  But  whether  the  people 
did  their  duty'  or  not  in  that  respect,  the 
Synod,  consistently  with  the  principles  of 
their  creed  and  of  their  engagements  at 
ordination,  disclaimed  any  othef  security 
for  the  support  of  ministers  than  moral 
obligation.  In  1836  a  case  was  brought 
before  the  United  Secession  Synod  of  a 
minister  disjoined  from  his  charge,  who 
had  raised  a  process  against  certain  mem- 
bers of  his  late  congregation  for  arrears. 
On  that  occasion  the  Synod  emitted  a  very 
full  and  explicit  declaration  on  this  sub- 
ject. After  setting  forth  the  grounds  on 
which  Christian  ministers  were  entitled  to 
a  suitable  maintenance,  it  states,  "that 
there  can  be  no  appeal  in  anything  con- 
nected with  the  support  of  Christian  minis- 
ters, excepting  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
speaking  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  ginng 
His  sanction  to  it,  and  prescribing  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  Church  in  this  matter; 
and  that  from  the  beginning,  the  practice 
of  those  portions  of  the  Secession  Church 
of  which  the  United  Associate  Synod  is 
composed,  has  been  in  uniform  accordance 
with  these  statements.'*  The  conclusion 
follows : — "  Agreeably  to  these  views,  the 
Synod  hereby  declares  that  every  minister 
ordained  to  the  pastoral  office  in  this 
Church,  binds  and  obliges  himself  to  submit, 
in  the  matter  of  temporal  support,  tis  well  as 
in  all  other  matters  connected  with  his  office, 
to  the  decision  of  those  spiritual  overseers  to 
whom  he  has  promised  subjection  in  the  Lord, 

AMD  DISCLAIMS  ALL  RIGHT  TO  PROS£CCT£ 
FOB  STIPENDS   IN    COURTS   OF   CiViL  LAW." 

It  is  added,  that  "in  emitting  this  declara- 
tion, the  Synod  is  to  be  understood  as 
simply  giving  expression  to  the  consuetu- 
dinary law  of  our  Church."  On  these 
grounds,  he  held  that  the  principle  of  the 
Church's  independence  of  the  civil  power 
was  one  which  this  Church  had  all  alonjr 
held,  and  vindicated,  and  elevated  into 
prominence,  and  maintained  with  a  con- 
sistency which  could  be  said  of  no  other 
Presbyterian  Church,  It  was  a  principle 
which  no  other  Church  could  consistently 
hold,  which  retained  in  its  creed  those  ob- 
noxious and  contrary  positions  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  which  this  Church  bad 
excluded.  He  trusted  that  if,  unhappily, 
any  minister  in  their  ranks  should  appeal 
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from  any  decision  of  Synod  to  the  civil 
coart,  they  had  a  contract  so  distinct  and 
specific  to  produce,  catting  off  all  ground 
oa  his  part  to  do  so,  that  the  court  would 
iastantiy  dismiss  the  case.  But  he  thought 
it  was  more  than  ever  important — he  did 
not  say  for  the  safety  of  Voluntary 
Churches,  for  he  did  not  believe  that  they 
were  imperilled,  or  that  in  any  past  time 
they  stood  in  a  position,  or  amid  circum- 
stances, which  rendered  them  so  secure 
and  impregnable  from  without,  but — for 
their  peace  and  for  their  credit,  that  this 
their  distinguishing  principle  should  be 
plainly  exhibited,  and,  in  connection  with 
it,  the  contract,  into  which  every  person 
eaters  on  becoming  a  member  of  them,  to 
disclaim  all  appeal  to  the  civil  power  from 
spiricaal  sentences.  He  thought,  in  short, 
that  this  should  be  presented  still  more 
plainly  and  expressly  than  it  was  at  pre- 
sent in  the  formulas  at  license  and  at  ordi- 
nation, and  that  it  should  also  be  formally 
and  expressly  presented  in  the  formula  at 
admission  to  membership,  that  neither 
within  nor  without  their  pale,  neither  to 
their  own  members  nor  to  any  others  who 
wished  to  know  their  principles,  any  room 
for  doubt  should  be  left  on  a  point  of  so  great 
importance.  If  their  constitution  was  found, 
as  he  was  confident  it  was,  altogether  con- 
sistent with  every  condition  for  the  safety 
of  society,  and  for  leaving  untouched  the 
civil  rights  of  the  members,  which  it  was 
tlie  province  of  the  civil  power  to  guard, 
he  entertained  no  apprehension  of  any 
attempt  to  interfere  with  their  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  either  by  the  Court  of  Session 
or  by  Parliament.  But,  should  so  impro- 
bable a  contingency  happen,  he  was  very 
confident  that  the  power,  not  of  popular 
influence  merely,  but  of  sound  opinion  and 
ot  sound  principle  on  the  subject  of  religi- 
ous Uberty,  was  now  so  mighty  in  this 
country  that  such  an  escapade  from  any 
quarter  possessing  authority,  would  be 
followed  by  speedy  and  effectual  redress. 


The  exclusion  of  the  civil  power  was  essen- 
tial to  the  freedom  of  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
but  did  not  insure  its  fidelity.  He  was  not 
one  of  those  who  doubted  the  fallibility  of 
church  courts.  He  had  seen  in  them  acts 
of  rashness,  of  unreasonableness,  of  incon- 
siderateness,  of  arbitrariness,  and  of  party 
feeling  and  party  management,  very  ill 
accordant  with  their  religious  and  judicial 
character,  detrimental  to  sacred  interests, 
and  certainly  contrasting  with  the  proce- 
dure of  the  higher  civil  tribunals.  But,  the 
broader  the  basis  of  popular  rights  in  the 
election  of  elders  and  ministers,  and  their 
own  was  the  broadest  possible,  for  it  was 
co-extensive  in  every  congregation  with 
the  membership,  male  and  female;  the 
greater  the  independence  of  the  presbyters 
of  each  other,  and  their  own  was  the  greatest 
possible,  for  each  owed  his  position  to  no 
individual  or  junto,  but  only  to  the  free 
suffrages  and  confidence  of  the  congrega- 
tion he  represented,  and  his  own  character 
and  influence ;  and  the  freer  the  power  of 
any  individual,  complainant  or  accused,  to 
have  his  case  fully  and  openly 'brought  and 
considered  before  the  last  and  highest 
court  within  the  Church,  and,  if  aggrieved 
or  dissatisfied,  to  renounce  its  jurisdiction, 
and  to  give  to  the  world  whatever  exposure 
and  publicity  of  the  wrong  he  pleased,  and 
in  no  society  could  this  power  be  freer  than 
in  their  own ;— he  held  that,  apart  from  the 
sacred  obligations  under  which  all  presby- 
ters lay,  to  regulate  their  proceedings  and 
judgments  by  the  Word  of  God,  as  ample 
human  security  was  furnished  as  could  be 
found  to  guard  against  any  serious  devia- 
tion by  the  Synod  from  its  professed  prin- 
ciples, so  long  as  the  body  of  the  people 
composing  the  Church  adhered  to  them. 
With  these  views  he  begged  to  submit  an 
overture  for  transmission  to  the  Synod,  un- 
less the  presbytery  should  be  pleased  to 
adopt  it  as  their  own,  which  would  give 
him  much  pleasure.  [For  overture,  see 
Presbytery  Reports — Kelso.] 


ASPECT  OF  AFFAIRS. 

European  politics  have  assumed  a  somewhat  different  aspect  in  the  course  of  last 
?ionth.  The  publication  of  the  French  pamphlet — appearing,  as  it  did,  to  wear, 
^  part  at  least,  the  authority  of  Louis  Napoleon — opened  the  eyes  of  the  Pope 
^  the  real  state  of  matters,  and  cut  off  all  hope  of  relief  from  the  quarter  of  the 
Tuilleries.  The  "  eldest  son  of  the  Church  "  was  not  to  be  so  filial  after  all,  as 
^ould  entitle  him  to  such  an  endearing  appellative ;  and  nothing  was  left  for  the 
Holy  Father  but  to  throw  off  all  reliance  upon  his  unnatural  child,  and  endeavour 
to  make  the  most  for  himself.     Consequently,  his  Holiness  began  to  rebel  in  his 
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turn,  and  signified  his  resolution  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Congress  which  his 
'*  eldest  son  "  had  convoked.  Family  discord,  generally  so  unseemly,  is  not  the 
worst  thing  that  could  happen  here ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  destruction 
of  the  "  household  gods  "  may  be  the  heaviest  result  of  this  strife  between  the  patri- 
arch of  the  family  and  the  "  first-bom."  Various  rumours  have  emerged  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  French  Emperor,  on  the  supposition  of  no  Congress  being  held ;— now, 
that  he  was  to  make  a  proposal  to  Britain  to  unite  with  him  in  preventing  any 
armed  intervention,  to  force  upon  the  Italians  the  old  regime  ;  and  again,  that  be 
would  rest  neutral  altogether,  permitting  Italy  to  work  out,  or  fight  out,  its  own 
liberation,  and  settle  its  own  affairs,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  great  European 
Powers.  But  it  is  impossible  to  dogmatize  on  a  subject  where  aD  is  so  doubtfid, 
and  where  all  the  parties  concerned  seem  to  be  waiting  for  each  other  to  act.  We 
can  only  hope  that  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  moderation  may  preside  over  the 
councils  of  Europe,  and  that,  whether  there  is  an  attempt  made  by  Naples  and  the 
Pope  to  recover  the  Roniagna  to  their  allegiance  by  force  of  arms,  or  some  milder 
hieasures  adopted,  it  may  turn  out  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  Italy,  and  its 
hitherto  oppressed  people.  The  recent  recall  of  Cavour  to  oSce  by  the  King  of 
Sardinia  is  a  favourable  augury. 

Spain  finds  her  Moorish  invasion  a  more  serious  matter  than  she  had  anticipated. 
Among  these  tawny  swordsmen  there  still  lingers  aj^traditional  fire  of  heroic  life  :— 

"  The  ancient  spirit  is  not  dead ; 
Old  times,  I  said,  are  breathing  jet." 

And,  as  if  all  this  "  war  and  rumour  of  war  "  were  not  enough,  we  are  .called  to 
contemplate — which  we  do  with  very  mingled  feelings  indeed — the  fitting  out  of 
joint  armaments  of  French  and  English  for  the  work  of  revenge  and  death  on  the 
far  shores  of  China.  No  doubt  the  Eastern  nations  are  treacherous  to  a  degree,  and 
have  at  no  time  shown  a  great  regard  for  treaties ;  and  the  recent  outbreak  at  the 
mouth  of  Tsien-tsin  cannot  be  vindicated.  Still,  our  own  conduct  to  China  has 
not  always  been  such  as  to  stand  the  test ;  and  our  opium  relations  to  that 
country,  not  to  speak  of  our  many  doubtful  acts  to  the  native  tribes  and  princes  of 
India,  should  lead  us  to  think  of  mercy  as  well  as  of  chastisement,  and  to  mingle 
something  more  of  the  humanities  than  would  seem  to  be  int<jnded  now,  with  our 
forthcoming  visit  to  China. 

Nor  does  even  this  exhaust  the  catalogue  of  terrors  which  the  present  year  un- 
folds. The  annual  presidential  message  from  America  is  not  witnout  its  mutter- 
ings  of  a  similar  kind.  Cuba  is  again,  threatened  with  annexation — Spanish  repudia- 
tion principles  not  being  at  all  agreeable  to  the  States,  although  some  of  the  States 
were  among  the  first  to  set  the  example ;  and  Mexico,  on  account  of  her  perfidy,  it 
seems,  is  also  to  be  dealt  with,  and  that  in  the  most  simMuary  way — Congress  being 
called  upon  to  authorize  "  the  employment  of  a  military  force  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future."  In  the  meantime, 
the  canker  is  at  her  own  heart,  in  the  form  of  the  slavery-question,  in  connection 
with  which  she  may  soon  find  that  she  has  ample  need  for  her  energies  at  home. 

Such  are  some  of  the  "  signs  "  of  our  present  "  sky," — fiery  enough  surely  for  the 
most  martial  taste.  Let  us  trust  that  some  of  them  at  least  will  pass  away,  in 
silence  as  they  came,  and,  without  "  trail  of  blood;"  and  in  so  far  as  God  may 
permit  the  "  wrath  of  man  "  to  find  scope,  let  us  hope  and  pray  that  He  will  cause 
it  to  "  praise  Him  "  in  its  ultimate  bearings  on  the  advancement  of  His  cause,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  race. 


THE  CAKDROSS  CASE. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  present  position  of  this  case,  now  exciting  so 
much  interest,  should  be  clearly  understood.  Many  were,  till  recently,  of  opinion 
that  the  Free  Church  had  hitherto  withheld  from  the  Court  of  Session  all  access 
to  the  documents  which  embody  the  constitution  of  their  Ciiurch,  and  from 
which  the  nature  of  the  relation  in  which  a  minister  of  that  Church  stands  to  the 
body,  may  be  ascertained.    But  this,  according  to  the  report  adopted  by  the 
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Commiasion,  was  a  mistake.  They  had,  previously  to  the  late  decision,  furoished 
to  the  Court  their  Claim  of  Rights  and  their  Protest,  together  with  their  Ordination 
Formula.  All  that  they  had  withheld  was  the  sentences,  of  suspension,  in  the  first 
iostance,  and  of  deposition,  in  the  second,  which  the  General  Assembly  had  passed 
upon  the  pursuer.  These  they  had  considered  themselves  justified  in  withholding, 
on  the  groimd  that  they  seemed  to  be  required  for  the  express  purpose  of  being 
judged  of  by  the  Civil  Court,  and  set  aside  by  that  Court  if  it  should  see  cause  to 
do  so.  This  was  what  the  pursuer  demanded ;  and  it  seemed  to  the  Free  Church 
that  to  yield  this,  in  the  circumstances,  would  be  to  concede  the  whole  question  of 
the  authority  of  their  Church  Courts  over  their  members.  In  making  this  declina- 
ture they  lodged  preliminary  defences — ^that  is  to  say,  a  statement  of  the  grounds 
on  which  they  hesitated  to  concede  this  point.  These  grounds  were  twofold:  first, 
that  as  a  Church  they  claimed  an  authority  in  spiritual  matters,  with  which 
authority  such  a  yielding  up  of  their  spiritual  decisions  was  incompatible ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  mutufu  relation  and  agreement  between  the  defender  and  the 
Free  Church  bound  him,  by  his  own  voluntary  act,  to  submit  to  the  mind  of  the 
Church  as  embodied  in  the  decisions  of  its  Supreme  Court ;  and  that,  consequently, 
he  was  violating  his  ordination  vow  in  carrying  an  appeal  from  such  decisions  to 
any  court  whatever.  On  these  two  grounds,  the  one  embodying  a  claim  of  spiritual 
independence,  the  other  pointing  to  the  agreement  or  "contract"  between  the 
parties,  they  declined  to  satisfy  production  so  far  as  related  to  the  sentences  com- 
plained of.  They  say  that  they  did  not  refuse  to  satisfy  production  in  so  far  as  the 
contract  was  concerned ;  for,  as  just  stated,  they  put  the  Court  in  possession  of  the 
docaments  embodying  their  constitution  as  a  Church,  and  the  relation  in  which  their 
ministers  individimUy  stand  to  the  body.  Having  gone  thus  far,  they  imagined  that 
the  Court  would  have  sufficient  data  from  which  to  perceive  that  this  was  strictly  a 
spiritual  matter,  over  which  the  Hvil  tribunals  had  no  control,  and  that  they  would 
dismiss  the  appeal  of  the  defender  accordingly. 

Instead  of  doing  this,  however,  the  Court  of  Session,  by  its  late  interlocutor^ 
demanded  that  they  should  satisfy  production  in  the  matter  of  the  sentences  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  contract.  They  said  that  they  must  have  the  former — ^that  is, 
the  sentences — ^produced  as  well  as  the  latter.  And  the  great  question  with  the  Free 
Church  came  to  be,  Ought  this  demand  to  be  complied  with  or  no  ?  There  was  an- 
other point  here,  however,  of  essential  importance;  and  that  point  was,  that  the  in- 
terlocutor of  the  judges  affirmed  that  the  Court  repelled  the  d^ences  only  as  defences 
against  satisfying  production, — ^that  is,  they  gave  no  judgment  on  these  defences  in 
themselves  considered ;  they  neither  approved  nor  condemned  any  principle  or  plea 
which  they  might  be  supposed  to  embody,  so  that  they  might  be  fallen  back  upon 
and  pleaded  at  a  subsequent  stage  by  the  defenders,  the  same  as  if  no  judgment 
had  been  given  at  all.  Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  the  case  as  left  bv  the  late 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Session;  and  the  question  now  came.  What  was  the  duty  of 
the  defenders  at  this  point?  Should  they  satisfy  production  to  the  extent  re- 
quired, or  should  they  at  once  carry  their  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Session  to  a 
higher  tribunal  ? 

There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  for  some  time  upon  this  point,  even  among  Free 
Churchmen  themselves.  There  were  some  who  said  that  they  should  appeal  at  once  to 
a  higher  court ;  because,  from  the  indications  of  the  speeches  of  the  Lords  of  Session, 
it  was  evident  that  it  must  come  to  that  at  last,  when  they  would  have  made  a  conces- 
sion, and  when  consequently  their  appeal  would  have  to  be  made  from  lower  ground. 
Because,  secondly,  the  Court  of  Session  was  already  in  possession  of  the  sentences, — 
these  being  the  very  matters  complained  against  by  the  pursuer,  who  had  gone  into 
Court  with  these  sentences  in  his  hand,  for  the  express  purpose  of  having  them 
reduced ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  Court  must  intend  to  review  them  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  they  were  in  accordance  with  the  Chiurchls  formulas,  and  indorse 
or  Bet  them  aside  accordingly.  And,  thirdly,  that  there  was  quite  enough  on  the 
^ace  of  the  case,  previous  to  the  late  decision  of  the  Court,  to  show  that  it  was 
strictly  a  spiritual  case — ^a  case  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and,  consequently,  not 
coming  within  the  scope  of  civQ  tribunals,  and  that  the  production  of  the  "  sen- 
tences "  would  not  make  this  one  whit  plainer  than  it  was  oefore.  On  such  grounds 
as  these  there  were  some  who  counselled  the  policy  of  an  immediate  appeal. 
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On  ttic  other  hand,  there  were  those  who  said  that  nothing  would  be  los 
plying  with  the  decision  of  the  Court,  while  it  would  have  a  more  respe 
conciliatory  aspect  to  the  civil  tribunals  of  the  country  ;  that  no  decisic 
been  given  on  the  merits  of  their  preliminary  defences,  nothing importam 
decitled  against  them  whatever ;  that  their  claim  of  independence  was  yet  u 
and  that  tliey  could  fall  back  upon  that  at  any  moment  that  it  might  be  i 
ivhetber  by  the  Lords  of  Session  proceeding  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the 
or  otherwise  ;  and  that  they  would  have  a  better  platform  on  which  to 
iJie  Hou^e  of  Lords,  and,  if  defeated  there,  for  appealing  to  the  country  ai 
ing  for  a  repeal  of  the  law  ;  that,  in  the  meantime,  they  were  bound  to  inf 
tliat  the  Ctfurt  of  Session  meant  by  their  late  interiocutor  was,  that  they 
fuirdshed  with  all  the  documents  necessary  to  enable  them  to  come  to  a  ( 
as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  case  ;  that  although  they  might  know  these 
from  the  deposition  of  the  pursuer,  yet  the  technicalities  of  the  law 
that  thciy  be  furnished  by  the  defenders  as  weU,  inasmuch  as,  being  Chu 
mentfi,  they  were  supposed,  strictly  and  properly,  to  belong  to  the  Chur 
in  all  them  circumstances,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  "  satisfy  prodi 
regard  to  the  sentences,  guarding  themselves,  if  possible  and  necessary, 
to  the  effect,  that  this  was  done,  not  as  recognising  the  right  of  the  Court 
the  merits  of  these  sentences,  but  simply  as  intended  to  furnish  it  with  th( 
tion  whit^h  was  necessary  to  show  that  this  was  strictly  and  properly  a  cs 
cipline,  exclusively  pertaining  to  the  courts  of  the  Church. 

Buch  was  the  position  of  t£e  case  when  the  Commission  of  Assembly  ^ 
to  consider  what,  in  these  circumstances,  ought  to  be  done.  That  meeting 
on  the  18th  of  last  month.  The  attendance  was  numerous,  although  som 
men^  owing  to  uncontrollable  circumstances,  were  unable  to  be  prese 
speecheM  were  dehvered  by  Mr  Dunlop,  one  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Fre 
by  Dr  BucJmnan  of  Glasgow,  and  by  Dr  Begg  of  Edinburgh.  And  the  res 
whole  was,  an  unanimous  decision  to  "  satisfy  production"  to  the  exten 
— guarding  themselves,  however,  in  so  doing,  by  an  accompanying  mini 
effciCt  ^*  tliat  their  compliance  with  that  order  (the  order  of  the  Court  of 
is  not  to  be  held  as  an  ajcknowledgment  on  their  part  of  the  right  of  the  C 
to  review  sentences  of  the  Chtirch  exclusively  spiritual." 

The  grounds  upon  which  this  decision  was  taten,  were  those  which  we  ] 
cated  in  a  former  part  of  this  article,  with  this  addition,  that,  "  by  k 
satiBfy  thtf  production,  and  withdrawing,  at  this  stage,  from  the  defer 
action  in  the  Civil  Court,  the  Church  woiild  inevitably  invite  and  incur  i 
against  her  claims  ;  a  decision  which,  although  pronounced  contra  nonpro 
Church,  following  out  the  precedent  of  refusing  to  plead,  could  not  consi 
any  futijre  time  challenge,  or  endeavour  to  get  reduced." 

In  this  position  then  the  case  now  stands ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  ho^ 
Court  will  deal  with  this  concession,  if,  concession  it  may  be  called.  Sh< 
declare  that,  with  all  these  documents  now  in  their  hands,  they  perceive 
Btrictly  a  B|iiritual  case,  and  one  which,  accordingly,  it  is  not  competent  fo 
take  up,  tlie  matter  will  be  at  rest,  and  the  authority  of  churches  as  sue 
^kmt  own  j^phere,  fuUy  recognised.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shall  p 
look  into  the  merits  of  the  sentences,  to  review  them  and  perhaps  set  then 
wiE  then  be  for  the  Free  Church  to  consider  whether  it  should  not  with 
interference,  and  appeal  to  a  higher  court.  It  is  abundantly  evident  i 
although  primarily,  is  by  no  means  exclusively,  a  Free  Church  question, 
much  deeper  than  the  interests  of  any  particular  denomination,  and,  for  *' 
for  worse,''  touches  the  well-being  of  every  Nonconformist  body  in  the 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  that  the  matter  should  be  well  wei| 
its  principles  understood.  There  is  nothing  necessarily  adverse  in  the  ni( 
locator  of  the  Judges  last  given ;  but  the  speeches  by  which  that  interloc 
heraldefln  lio  certainly  indicate  claims  which  the  Nonconforming  churches  c 
would  find  it  difl&cult  to  accept. 

It  is  stated,  for  example,  by  Lord  Deas,  that  the  only  source  of  jurisdiction, 
temporal  or  spiritual,  flows  from  the  State.  Is  this  the  case  ?  Then,  in 
Dissenting  Church  has  any  jurisdiction  at  all.    They  never  applied  to  the  I 
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it;  and  since  they  do  not  acknowledge  the  State  as  the  legitimate  source  of  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  they  would  not  accept  it  at  it^  hands,  although  it  were  offered.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  they  possess  no  spiritual  jurisdiction  as  derived  from  the  State, 
but  they  have  jurisdiction  nevertheless,  and  claim,  as  churches,  enjoying  toleration 
under  the  British  Constitution,  to  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of  it,  inst^id  of  being 
punished  for  so  doing.  In  other  woros,  they  must  be  allowed  to  have  authority  over 
their  members  or  ministers  in  matters  of  a  strictly  ecclesiastical  character.  On  any 
other  principle  discipline  is  impossible,  and  a  Church  without  discipline  is  a  mere 
nullity  and  a  name. 

Again,  it  was  stated  by  the  Lord  President  that  the  Court  might  not  seek  to 
repone  the  complainant  in  his  spiritual  office  ;  but  that  it  could  give  damages,  as  is 
frequently  done  in  xjases  where  literal  reparation  is  impossible.  Now,  passing  in 
the  meantime  the  fact  that  this  indicates  a  claim  or  right  on  the  part  of  the  Court 
to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  case — which  it  plainly  does — ^the  following  questions 
may  with  all  deference  be  put :  First,  If  you  cannot  repone  the  man  in  his  office, 
why  do  you  entertain  the  case  at  all  ?  It  is  reporting  that  he  asks ;  and  if  he  has 
asked  what  you  cannot  give,  why  do  you  not  dismiss  the  complaint  as  irrelevant, 
instructing  the  party,  if  you  will,  to  come  up  with  a  claim  for  damages,  which  you 
say  you  are  able  to  give,  and  not  for  re-position  in  his  spiritual  office,  which  you 
assert  is  beyond  your  power  ?  But,  secondly,  why  cannot  you  repone  him  in  his 
spiritual  office?  You  say  that  you  can  give  him  damages ;  in  other  words,  you  can 
find  that  he  has  sustained  injustice  and  injury  at  the  hands  of  the  Church.  Why 
then  do  you  not  remove  that  injury?  Why  do  you  not  see  him  righted,  if  it  really, 
as  you  assert,  lies  within  your  province  to  do  so  ?  Giving  him  money  is  not  right- 
ing bim.  It  is  not  what  he  wants.  He  wants  to  be  reponed  in  his  office  ;  and  if 
you  have  the  right  to  judge  in  his  case  at  all,  you  have  the  right  of  putting  him 
mUi  the  position  from  which  he  has  been  wrongously  removed.  The  one  power, 
^  we  mistake  not,  logically  involves  the  other.  And  not  only  so ;  but  if  you  have 
the  right,  it  is  your  duty^  and  especially  if,  as  in  this  case,  the  complainant  asks  you 
to  do  so.  Nothing  can  absolve  jou  from  this  duty  but  the  impossibility  of  the  thing, — 
such  an  impossibility  as  exists  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  lost  his  leg  by  a  railway 
accident  or  otherwise ; — ^here  it  is  admitted  that  you  can  do  no  more  than  give 
damages.  But  no  such  impossibihty  exists  in  this  case ;  and  if  you  have  a  right  to 
say  that  the  individual  complaining  has  been  wronged,  you  have  equally  a  right  to 
see  that  wrong  repaired, — in  other  words,  you  have  a  right,  and  it  is  your  duty,  to 
put  him,  if  it  is  possible,  which  in  this  case  it  is,  into  the  precise  position  from  which 
you  have  found  that  he  has  been  wrongously  driven.  What  then  would  be  the 
result  of  this  ?  That  spiritual  sentences  might  not  only  be  reversed  in  words,  but 
in  fact.  Men  who  had  been  found  incompetent  for  the  ministerial  office,  and  who 
had  been  removed  from  it  by  the  Church  Courts  to  which  they  had  sworn  allegiance, 
might  be  put  into  that  office  again  by  the  fiat  of  the  Civil  Courts.  We  do  not 
say  that  the  Court  contemplates  this ;  far  from  it.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  it 
ifl  not  involved  in  some  of  the  principles  laid  down. 

No  Church  would  hesitate  to  satisfy  the  Civil  Courts  as  to  the  nature  of  any  case 
which  might  be  carried  before  them  by  appeal — by  showing  them  the  documents 
which  embodied  their  constitut^ion,  and  the  obligations  under  which  its  ministers 
or  members  have  come  to  that  Church,  by  their  own  act,  and  their  spiritual  deci- 
sions too,  if  necessary  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  case;  but  this  is  a  very 
different  matter  from  agreeing  that  these  courts  should  rejudge  the  case,  and 
indorse  or  reverse  the  decision  as  they  might  see  fit. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  wrong  impression  of  the  status  quo  of  the  case 
was  allowed  to  go  abroad  and  to  circulate  for  so  long  a  time ;  since  articles  were 
written,  and  speeches  delivered,  which  might  have  been  somewhat  modified  had 
it  been  understood  that  the  contract  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Court, 
and  that  the  sentences  only  had  been  withheld.  The  Commission  have  stated  in 
their  report,  in  the  plainest  manner,  that  such  was  the  case,  and  the  same  was 
J^terated  by  the  speakers  at  the  meeting ;  and  although  there  are  parties  who  still 
doubt  this,  and  even  contradict  it,  we  hold  ourselves  bound,  in  the  meantime  at 
least,  to  accept  the  statement  of  the  Commission,  as  that  of  the  party  which  ought 
to  know  best  what  it  has  done.     The  next  step  of  the  Court  of  Session  will  be 
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anxiously  looked  for.   At  present,  the  Free  Church  has  undoubtedly  taken  the  riglit 
position,  in  satisfying  production  to  the  fullest  extent. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  directing  ■  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  able 
speech  of  the  Rev.  H.  Renton  of  Kelso,  given  in  another  page, — a  speech  which 
looks  at  the  case,  chiefly,  in  its  aspect  towards  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
which  indicates  the  position  which  that  Church  holds  to  the  principles  involved. 


THE  ANNUITY  TAX. 

The  Edinburgh  Annuity  Tax  supporters  received  a  heavy  blow  and  sad  discourage- 
ment in  the  verdict  of  the  jury  on  the  late  trial  of  Messrs  Hunter  and  Peacock,  for 
alleged  resistance  and  deforcement  of  the  public  officer  in  his  attempt  to  carry  the 
former  to  prison.  Whether  it  was  that  the  evidence  of  any  positive  resistance  was 
defective,  or  that  it  required  an  extra  amount  of  evidence  in  such  a  peculiar  case, 
the  jury  brought  in  a  judgment  of  acquittal  both  as  regarded  the  principal  and  the 
second.  The  trial  excited  the  deepest  interest;  and  the  enthusiastic  applause  with 
which  the  verdict  wa^  hailed  by  the  audience,  left  no  matter  of  doubt  as  to  the  direc- 
tion of  public  feeling  in  the  matter.  It  is  painful  in  the  extreme  to  witness  such 
proceedmgs  in  the  name  of  religion ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  this  wretched 
matter  is  now  approaching  its  issue.  It  has  passed  through  a  strange  experience  of 
late.  It  had  never  much  love  to  fall  back  upon ;  and  in  the  absence  of  this,  it 
appealed  to  physical  force.  It  had  the  worst  of  it  there  also,  and  then  it  appealed  to 
law.  The  very  law,  however,  has  turned  against  it,  or  refused  to  stand  by  it  at  all 
events,  in  its  day  of  trial.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  can  be  its  refuge  now.  If  it 
has  root  anywhere  in  the  universe,  it  is  in  law — ^arbitrary  indeed,  and  unjust,  but 
still  law,  or  something  known  by  the  name.  But  when  this  its  last  and  only  friend 
has  deserted,  we  may  look  upon  it  surely  as  the  sign  of  its  approaching  change. 
Mr  Hunter  has  done  good  service,  were  it  in  no  other  sense,  in  the  way  of  directing 
attention  to  its  odious  features,  and  the  violence  with  which  (like  every  other 
form  of  injustice)  it  naturally  passes  into  alliance, — and  bringing  out  the  strengti 
of  the  public  feeling  against  it.  Let  this  be  followed  up  in  an  energetic  manner, 
especially  in  supporting  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Advocate  when  he  brings  in  hia 
intended  bill  for  its  abolition,  in  the  ensuing  session,  if  that  bill  shall  be  found  to 
correspond,  as  we  doubt  not  it  will,  with  the  demands  of  the  case ;  and  let  a  deter- 
mined effort  be  made,  that  the  annals  of  Edinburgh,  and — what  is  of  far  more 
importance — of  our  common  Christianity,  the  religion  of  love,  be  not  longer  disgraced 
by  this  unjust  and  intolerable  tax,  and  the  painful  scenes  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the  circumstance,  that  while  this  struggle  is  going 
on  in  Edinburgh,  a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare  is  being  maintained,  throughout  the 
parishes  of  England,  against  the  Church  Rates  ;  and  there  is  every  probability  that 
they  too  shall  be  made  speedily  to  "  cease  and  determine."  It  would  be  a  pleasant 
coincidence  if  these  and  their  twin-sister  the  Edinburgh  Annuity  Tax  should  find 
their  settlement  in  the  same  session,  and  hand-in-hand  go  tripping  into  the 
"  shadows." 

Printed  by  William  Gibb,  of  41,  York  Place,  at  the  Printing  Office  of  Murray  and  | 
GiBB,  North-East  Thistle  Street  Lane,  and  Published  by  William  Oliphant,  of  21, 
Buccleuch  Place,  at  his  Shop,  7,  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  on  the  Ist  of  Febmaiy 
1660. 
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REST  IN  JESUS  FOR  THE  WEARY :  A  SBRMOlJ'. 

% 

BY  THE  REV.  ROBERT  S.  DRUMMOND,  M.A.,  EDINBURGH. 

"  Gome  imto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.** 

Matthkw  xi  28. 

The  burden  I  bear  to-day,  my  friends,  is  one  light  and  easy ;  for  it  is  the 
message  of  the  Saviour's  mercy.  At  times  it  is  the  duty  pf  ministers  to 
proclaim  the  terrors  of  the  Lord ;  and  then,  like  the  prophets  of  old,  we 
feel  that  the  utterance  of  warning  and  of  woe  is  indeed  a  "burden"  that 
rests  with  crushing  weight  on  our  weak  hearts.  And  when  we  listen  to  the 
laogaage  of  Jesus  that  leads  on  to  our  text,  we  might  naturally  anticipate 
that  some  such  subject  would  form  the  awful  dose.  He  upbraids  the  cities 
which  had  been  favoured  in  vain  with  striking  manifestations  of  His  mira- 
culous power.  He  unveils  the  judgment  and  their  coming  destruction.  He 
then  declares  that  He  has  a  commission  to  reveal,  and  full  authority  to 
execute,  the  whole  will  of  God  concerning  man.  After  all  this,  we  can  well 
snppose  some  trembling  sinner  to  be  saying,  '  Oh,  let  me  not  hear  the  last 
terribje  words  !  They  must  contain  the  climax  of  wrath,  and  seal  my  hope- 
less doom.'  But,  oh,  no!  There  is  consolation  in  Christ.  Judgment  is 
his  strange  work.  The  thunder-cloud  empties  itself  in  a  refreshing  rain, 
across  which  there  stretches  the  beauteous  bow  of  Heaven's  covenanted 
grace.  Jesus  remembers  and  fulfils  the  ancient  oracle :  "  The  Lord  hath 
given  Me  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  that  I  should  know  how  to  speak  a  word 
itt  season  to  him  that  is  weary."  As  if  Himself  weary  of  condemnation,  the 
Saviour  pours  forth  His  love  in  this  invitation  of  infinite  tenderness :  "  Come 
unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 
These  words  have  come  stealing  into  many  a  sinner's  soul  like  strange  sweet 
music  through  the  midnight  storm, — ^they  have  dropped,  like  the  balm  of 
Grilead,  on  many  a  wounded  heart,— they  have  distilled,  as  gentle  dew,  on 
many  a  Christian's  parched  and  longing  spirit.  "How  beautiful  are  the 
feet  of  Him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace;  that  bringeth 
good  tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth  salvation  !" 

Let  us  meditate  for  a  while  on  these  words  of  Jesus  ;  and  may  the  "  other 
Comforter"  bring  them  to  bear  with  present,  practical  power  on  our  hearts  I 

I.  Pirst,  then,  let  us  see  who  are  the  persons  here  addressed  by  Jesus. 
They  are  they  "  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden." 

These  two  descriptions  need  not  be  treated  separately.     They  give  but 
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diflFerent  aspects  of  the  same  thing.  The  one  sets  forth  the  active,  and  the 
other  the  passive,  condition  of  men  in  relation  to  sin  and  sorrow.  The  oue 
— "  heavy  laden" — represents  them  as  bearing  the  burden  of  sin  and  trial, 
under  whose  oppressive  weight  they  stagger  uneasily.  The  other — "  labour- 
ing '' — regards  them  as  making  painful  and  fruitless  efforts  to  get  rid  of  it. 

How  widely  applicable  are  liiese  descriptions  I  for  who  can  count  tbe 
burdens  of  humanity  ?  There  is  the  burden  of  want ;  and  some  of  you,  dear 
brethren,  know  its  weight  too  well.  You  have  scarcely  time  to  lift  tbe 
wearied  hand  of  toil  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  your  brow ;  and  yet  poverty 
clings  to  you  like  a  gloomy  shadow,  from  which  you  can  find  no  way  of 
honest  escape.  Your  hearts  often  sink  within  you ;  and  you  almost  gi?e 
way  to  anger  and  envy  at  the  rich,  and  to  sullen  thoughts  of  a  hard  God. 
Is  it  thus  with  any  of  you  ?  Then,  Jesus  is  here  speaking  to  you.  There 
is  the  burcten  of  wealth.  Riches  often  bring  wretchedness.  "  They  that 
will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and 
hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition,"  "  It  is 
easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  mas,' 
laden  with  the  love  of  his  possessions,  ",  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 
The  rich  Christian  feels  the  solemn  weight  of  an  accountable  stewardship. 
Are  any  of  you  thus  heavy  laden?  Jesus  here  speaks  to  you.  There  is, 
as  some  of  you  know,  the  burden  of  disappointment  with  the  world  Yon 
have  wandered  through  its  wearisome  rounds  of  business,  and  pleasure,  and 
learning,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none ;  and  still  you  may  be  wandenng  od, 
with  a  void  in  your  heart  which  it  cannot  fill,  and  a  restlessness  it  caMOt 
quiet.  Your  reflection  is,  "  All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  Your 
wish  is,  "Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove!  for  then  would  I  fly  away  and 
be  at  rest.*'  Are  any  of  yom  thus  weary  ?  Jesus  hepe  calls  you.  There  is 
the  burden  of  disease.  One  is  racked  with  pain,  and  turns  from  side  to 
side,  restleSisly  seeking  rest,  but  only  to  add  to  his  agony.  Another  lies  a 
skin-covered  skeleton,  with  panting  breath  and  powerless  arm,  through  cheer- 
less days  and  long  dreary  nigiits,  till  even  friends  begin  to  tire  of  tendance, 
and  hope  fades  away  ii*om  his  heart,  asd  piteously  he  says,  "  I  am  awearji 
aweary,  I  would  that  I  were  dead  J"  On  many  a  one,  and  in  many  a  form, 
this  burden  of  sickness  rests.  To  all  such,  Jesus,  the  Oood  Physician,  here 
speaks.  There  is  the  burden  of  bereavement ;  and  that  is  lying  heavy  od 
not  a  few  of  you  now.  "  The  desire  of  your  eyes"  has  been  taken  awaj. 
"  Lover  and  friend  has  been  put  far  from  you,  and  your  acquaintance  into 
darkness."  Your  hearts  are  very  desolate.  Oh!  it  was  sad  lor  even  a 
stranger  to  see,  as  I  saw  but  the  other  day,  two  little  brothers  lykig  side  by 
side  in  two  little  coflBns ;  but  when  they  were  borne  away  from  her  sigbt 
to  sleep  in  the  same  little  grave,  who  could  bear  away  or  lighten  the  load 
that  was  crushing  down  the  heart  of  that  childless  mother,  who  had  dandled 
them  on  her  knee,  and  nursed  them  at  her  breast?  Who  can  console  her 
now,  when  she  stretches  out  her  empty,  longmg  arms  in  the  darkness  1  To 
the  bereaved,  men  are  miseisable  comforters.  They  are  but  babblers,  who 
'*  hurt  whom  they  would  soothe,  and  harm  where  they  would  heal,"  unless 
they  point  to  Him  who  "  heaJeth  the  broken  in  heart,"  and  who  here  calls 
the  weary  to  Himself. 

But  heavy  as  these  burdens  are,  there  is  one  yet  heavier  than  all.    It  '^ 

the  burden  of  sin.    When  the  soul  is  filled  with  the  conviction  of  sin,  there 

presses  upon  it  an  unbearable  sense  of  God's  righteous  displeasure,  and  «n 

horrible  fear  of  God's  threatened  vengeance.     The  load  of  accumulated 

^ilt  crashes  it  like  a  nightmarei  which  is  yet  known  to  be  no  dream,  but  ^ 
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awfal  reality,  to  ffe  followed  by  a  more  awful  awakening  amid  the  untold 
miseries  of  an  everlasting  hell.  No  relief  can  be  found.  The  sympathy  of 
friends  halves  earthly  griefs ;  but  sins  and  their  guilt  cannot  be  told  to  the 
dearest  companion.  This  burden  must  be  borne  alone ;  and  from  the 
desolate  soul  there  is  wrung  out  the  cry,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  sared  1 " 
Is  there  any  such  sin-stricken  one  now  bowed  down  with  the  cjonviction  that 
"his  iniquities  are  gone  over  his  head,  and  that,  as  an  heavy  burden,  they 
are  too  heavy  for  him?"  Then  listen,  poor  sinner,  to  the  voice  of  thy 
Saviour ;  for  He  says  specially  to  thee,  "  Come  unto  Me,  and  I  will  give 
thee  rest."  Once  more.  There  is  the  burden  of  indwelling  pollution. 
Christian  friend,  does  it  not  fill  you  with  shame  to  go  to  God,  day  after  day, 
asking  .renewals  of  forgiveness  for  ever-recurring  sins  ?  Are  you  not  often 
weighed  dovm  by  the  consciousness  of  innumerable  imperfections  ? — by  your 
little  advance,  or  by  your  backsliding,  in  the  divine  life  1 — by  the  frequent 
failures  of  your  resolutions,  and  by  the  feebleness  of  your  resistance  to  temp- 
tations ?  Weary  with,  and  of  the  constant  and  seeming  hopeless  struggle 
against,  sin,  yet  knowing  that  you  must  struggle  on,  do  you  not  often  sigh 
out,  "  0  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  1 "  To  you,  too, 
Jesus  addresses  the  invitation  of  the  text. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  burdens  under  which  men  labour  and  are 
iiwyy  laden.  There  may  be  many  more,  to  which  no  allusion  has  been 
made*  But,  dear  friends,  if  I  have  failed  to  touch  the  case  of  some  of  you, 
do  not  suppose  that  you  are  excluded,  or  that  Jesus  has  forgotten  you.  He 
bows  all,  the  most  secret  sorrows  of  every  one  of  you ;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  burden,  and  whoever  may  be  the  weary  one,  Jesus  says,  "  Come  unto 
Me,  and  I  will  give  you  test." 

Are  there  Any  to  whom  the  description  is  not  at  all  applicable  1  It  is  sad 
to  think  we  may  be  addressing  some  such.  Afflictions  do  not  aflPeet  you ; 
and,  worse  than  that,  sins  do  not  alarm  you.  The  heavy  weight  which,  when 
W  npon  others,  makes  their  hearts  tremble  to  their  inmost  depths  and 
utmost  verge,  as  when  a  stone  is  cast  into  a  pool,  yet  alights  on  you  as  a 
snow-flake  on  the  waters,  when  they  have  been  hardened  into  thick  ice  by 
the  frost  of  many  wintry  nights.  The  burden  of  sin  and  guilt  rests  on 
you,  but  you  are  not  weary  of  it ;  you  make  no  efforts,  for  you  have  no  wish 
to  be  free  from  it ;  you  bind  it  to  you  ever  more  and  more  firmly.  Well, 
hard-hearted  sinner,  this  invitation  is  not  for  you ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  there 
is  no  promise  of  a  happy  rest  for  you  within  the  lids  of  God's  Bible.  Oh ! 
Diay  the  Divine  Spirit  melt  your  icy  coldness,  and  break  up  your  deceitful 
calm !  Then  would  your  burden  begin  to  agitate  you ;  and  yout  hearts 
vould  seek  their  true  rest  in  Him,  whose  invitation  is  poured  forth  like  oil 
on  troubled  waters :  "  Come  unto  Mcj  all  ye  that  labour  and  arfe  heavy 
l^en,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

II.  Let  us  consider,  in  the  second  place,  the  gracious  invitation  addressed 
oy  Jesus  to  them  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden.  The  invitation  is,  "  Come 
unto  Me." 

But  how  shall  we  come  ?  Jesus  is  on  the  earth  no  more.  We  cannot 
gather  around  Him  to  pour  out  our  sorrows  in  His  sympathising  ear,  and  to 
place  our  burden  at  His  feet.  He  is  in  heaven ;  and  we  cannot  enter  there  with 
|ne  burden  of  our  guilt ;  nor,  having  once  entered,  should  we  ever  return. 
Perhaps,  then,  the  thought  arises,  *  Though  the  description  applies  to  our 
^'^cumBtances,  yet  the  invitation  is  not  for  us  after  all.'    Yes,  yes.    It  is 

or  U8.    The  everlasting  arms  of  mercy  are  still  stretched  out,  beckoning 

"« Weary.    Do  not  dream  that  you  are  not  invited,  or  that  Jesus  is  far 
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away.    He  is  at  this  moment  beside  yon.    His  mild  eye'is  resting  on  every 
heart,  and  His  gentle  voice  is  still  calling,  "  Come  onto  Me." 

He  does  not,  and  He  did  not  when  on  earth,  mean  by  that  any  physical 
motion.  Such  a  literal  coming  to  Him,  even  when  it  was  practicable,  did 
not  necessarily  secure  the  promised  rest.  Jadas  kept  the  pnrse,  and  kissed 
the  cheek  of  Jesus :  yet  he  betrayed  Him  to  death ;  and  then,  with  suicidal 
hand,  vainly  soaght  relief  in  the  grave,  from  the  unbearaUe  restlessness  of 
his  own  Satan-possessed  spirit.  When  multitudes  thronged  and  pressed 
Jesus,  the  avenues  of  blessing  were  closed  to  every  touch  save  one.  It  was 
the  touch  of  faith.  And  that  is  the  coming  which  he  prescribes.  It  is  the 
motion  of  the  soul  to  the  Saviour  in  faith  and  love*  It  is  the  coming  of  the 
heart  and  mind. 

Scripture,  for  wise  reasons,  contains  no  formal,  unvarying  definitionB. 
Accordingly,  we  find  faith  in  Jesus  represented  and  showing  itself,  some- 
times under  one  form,  sometimes  under  another.  It  is  seen  in  Martha's 
active  service,  and  in  Mary's  calmly  sitting  at  Jesus'  feet;  in  the  noisy 
cries  of  Bartimeus,  and  in  the  silent  tears  of  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner ; 
in  the  humble  prayer  of  the  publican,  who  stood  afar  off  with  bis  hands 
upon  his  breast,  and  in  the  almost  too  bold  argumentations  of  the  Syro- 
Pheuician  woman ;  in  the  loud  protestations  of  Simon  Peter,  and  in  the 
swimming  eye  of  him  who  leaned  on  Jesus'  bosom.  As  faith  thus  varies  in 
its  manifestations  according  to  character,  so  the  representations  of  faith  and 
its  attendant  blessings  are,  with  beautiful  propriety,  accommodated  to  cir- 
cumstances. Are  men  viewed  as  destitute  and  perishing  1  Then  Jesus  says, 
"  I  am  the  bread  of  life  :  he  that  cometh  unto  Me  shall  never  hunger ;  aad 
he  that  believeth  on  Me  shall  never  thirst.  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  ke 
shall  live  for  ever."  Are  they  in  great  danger,  from  which  a  speedy  escape 
is  necessary  ?  Then  their  faith  is  represented  as  a  fleeing  to  Jesns  for  safety. 
Are  they  fainting  on  their  heavenward  journey  ?  Then  their  faith  is  a  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  their  Beloved.  So,  when  they  are  here  regarded  as  toiling 
wearily  under  heavy  burdens,  they  are  invited  to  come  in  faith  to  Jesus,  to 
obtain  freedom  from  their  burdens  or  strength  to  bear  them. 

You,  then,  that  are  labouring  and  heavy  laden,  are  bidden  come  to  Jesus, 
with  the  firm  faith  and  the  warm  love  of  your  souls.  You  are  to  come  to 
Him  with  clear  views  of  His  person,  character,  offices,  and  work.  You  are 
to  come  to  Him,  burdened  just  as  you  are,  cherishing  ardent  hope,  and  with 
trust  in  the  truthfulness  of  His  promise,  the  all-sufficiency  of  His  atonement, 
the  willingness  of  His  heart,  and  the  fulness  of  His  exclusive  power,  to 
remove  your  sins,  to  relieve  your  sorrows,  and  to  refresh  your  spirits.  You 
are  to  come,  making  a  willing  surrender  to  Him  of  your  hearts  and  lives,  sub- 
mitting to  any  terms,  and  resolving,  in  humble  reliance  on  His  grace,  to  obey 
any  and  all  of  His  commands.  This,  my  friends, — this  motion  of  the  soul  to 
Jesus  in  faith  and  love,  is  that  by  which  alone  the  soul  can  enter  into  rest. 
III.  Let  us  now  consider,  in  the  last  place,  the  promise  made  by  Jesus  to 
those  who  shall  comply  with  the  invitation  to  come  to  Him.  That  promise 
is,  "  I  will  give  you  rest." 

Once,  when  Robert  Hall  and  William  Wilberforce  were  talking  together 
of  heaven.  Hall,  who  was  a  constant  and  severe  sufferer,  very  naturally  said, 
"My  idea  of  heaven  is  rest,  rest,  rest;"  whereupon  the  benevolent  Wilber- 
force just  as  naturally  replied,  "  My  idea  of  heaven  is  love,  love,  love."  It 
is  both,  my  friends.  It  is  more.  Heaven  removes  every  ill;  it  satisfies 
every  pure  desire ;  and,  for  our  comfort  while  we  are  here,  it  presents  to  each 
of  us  that  one  of  its  many  sides  which  is  to  us  for  the  time  the  most  attrac- 
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tire  aod  comforting.  As  it  is  with  heaven,  so  is  it  with  Jesns,  who  is  in 
truth  the  Centre  of  heaven.  Whatever  may  be  the  want  of  the  soul,  Jesus 
meets  it  with  the  very  blessing  it  needs.  Thus  it  is,  that  contemplating  men 
as  labouring  and  heavy  laden,  He  makes  a  promise  which  exactly  suits  their 
case.  What  can  the  weary  long  for  so  much  as  rest  I  And  to  the  weary 
Jesns  says,  "  Come  unto  Me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest," 

Yes,  beloved  brethren,  whatever  be  your  burdens,  go  to  Jesus,  and  you 
will  find  rest.  Is  yours  the  burden  of  an  awakened  and  alarmed  conscience  I 
Deliverance  from  this  I  speak  of  first ;  for,  until  it  be  obtained,  no  other  rest 
can  be  found  by  you  in  Jesus.  But  let  it  be  secured,  and  you  are  welcome 
to  all.  Are  any  of  you,  then,  bending  under  the  burden  of  guilt  f  Go  to 
Jesns,  the  crucified  Saviour,  and  yours  will  be  the  happy  case  which  the 
inimitable  dreamer  thus  describes  :  ''  Burdened  Christian  ran  till  he  came  to 
a  place  somewhat  ascending,  and  upon  the  place  stood  a  cross,  and  a  little 
below,  in  the  bottom,  a  sepulchre.  So  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  just  as 
Christian  came  up  with  the  cross,  his  burden  loosed  from  off  his  shoulders, 
and  fell  from  off  his  back,  and  began  to  tumble,  and  so  continued  to  do,  till 
it  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  where  it  fell  in,  and  I  saw  it  no  more. 
Then  was  Christian  glad  and  lightsome,  and  said  with  a  merry  heart,  '  He 
hath  given  me  rest  by  His  sorrow,  and  life  by  His  death/"  Are  you  toiling, 
Mnid  temptation,  after  purity  of  heart  and  life  ?  Cling  close  to  Jesus,  and  the 
hands  of  His  love  will  firmly  support  your  feeble  steps.  Let  Him  be  the  con- 
stant, as  He  is  the  only  true,  centre  of  the  affections  ;  and  then  all  the  powers, 
restored  to  their  original  harmony,  will  move  with  the  calmness  of  conscious 
fflight  in  the  presence  of  evil.  Are  you  weary  with  the  search  for  happiness 
in  the  world?  Like  the  disturbed  needle,  trembling  till  it  find  its  pole  of 
attraction,  you  must  wander  wearily  till  you  come  to  Jesus.  "  He  made  us 
for  Himself,  and  our  heart  is  restless  till  it  repose  in  Him."  But  come  to 
Him,  and  you  will  find  happiness,  rich,  pure,  and  satisfactory.  Are  you 
hardened  with  the  ills  of  life, — with  care,  and  pain,  and  poverty,  and  bereave- 
ment? Come  to  Jesus,  and  you  will  find  rest.  Some  of  your  ills  He  may 
take  away,  and  thus  put  songs  of  deliverance  into  your  mouths  ;  but  He  does 
not  make  you  a  promise  of  exemption  from  all  trials.  He  warns  His  people 
to  expect  a  large  share  of  them.  Nevertheless,  the  promise  of  rest  remains ; 
and  He  often  fulfils  it  in  a  way  which  is  felt  to  be  better  than  mere  deliver- 
ance. The  same  effect  is  produced,  whether  a  burden  be  removed,  or  so 
much  strength  be  imparted  that  its.  weight  is  not  felt  to  be  burdensome. 
This  latter  rest  of  refreshment  and  communicated  power  is  what  Jesus  will 
give  you  if  you  go  to  Him,  labouring  and  heavy  laden  under  the  ills  of  life. 
The  gentle  Antigone,  who,  according  to  the  classic  story,  painfully  and 
patiently  guided  her  blind  old  father's  footsteps  so  long,  came,  on  looking 
back,  to  say,  "  I  seem  now  to  love  my  very  sufferings ;  things,  irksome  in 
themselves,  yet  for  his  sake  were  dear  and  welcome."  Jesus  puts  similar 
language  into  the  lips  of  those  that  go  to  Him  with  their  afflictions.  He 
giveth  them  songs,  not  only  with  the  dawning  of  the  morning's  deliverance, 
hut  even  when,  like  Paul  and  Silas,  they  are  lying  fast  bound  and  beaten,  in 
the  dark  midnight  of  distress.  Go  then  to  Jesus.  Cast  all  your  care  upon 
Him.  He  is  the  Brother  born  for  adversity.  He  is  the  never-failing  Com- 
forter that  speaketh  the  word  in  season.  In  the  world  you  may  have 
tribulation ;  but  in  Him  you  will  have  peace.  Through  Christ  strengthen- 
H  you,  you  will  do  and  bear  all  things. 

My  dear  friends,  how  precious  is  the  promise  of  rest  I  Can  there  be  any 
one  that  will  not  instantly  comply  with  the  invitation  ?    Alas  I  there  are 
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many,  many  ready  to  listen  to  any  voice  rather  than  to  that  of  Jesttfi.  As 
Angnstine  confessed  concerning  himself,  so  may  it  be  said  of  them,  that 
"  loving  a  happy  life,  they  fear  it  in  its  own  abode,  and  seek  it  by  fleeing 
from  it."  And  there  are  many  voices  calling  the  sons  of  men  with  lying 
profnises  of  the  happiness  they  want.  '  Come  to  me,'  says  Easiness ;  but 
its  bustle,  and  tricks,  and  strifes  give  no  contentment.  *  Gome  to  me,'  says 
Idleness ;  bat  the  rest  of  the  sluggard  soon  grows  into  a  burden.  '  Come 
to  me,'  says  Sensaality ;  and  "  with  her  fair  speech  she  eaoses  many  to 
yield.  Bat  though  her  month  is  smoother  than  oil,  her  end  is  bitter  as 
wormwood,  sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword.  Her  feet  go  down  to  death :  her 
steps  take  hold  on  hell."  ^  Come  to  me,'  says  Learning ;  but  the  student 
pores  over  books,  or  gazes  on  the  stars,  or  penetrates  into  the  earth,  only  to 
verify  the  conclusion  of  the  wisest  of  men :  ''  In  mnch  wisdom  is  much 
grief;  and  he  that  increaseth  knowledge,  increaseth  sorrow."  ^Gome  to 
me,'  says  Fame ;  but  it  is  found  to  be  only  a  "  death's-head,  under  the  mask 
of  beauty."  '  Come  to  me,'  says  Home ;  and  if  anywhere  on  earth  rest 
were  to  be  found,  it  would  be  in  the  midst  of  family  joys*  But  even  there 
the  soul  is  unsatisfied.  One  by  one  the  household  gods  are  broken,  and  the 
hearth  grows  cold  and  comfortless.  *■  Come  to  me,'  says  Kule ;  but  a 
sceptre  cannot  charm  away  sorrow.  <  Come  to  me,'  whispers  Hetirement ; 
and  the  king,  aweary  of  his  crown,  has  gone  to  a  cave,  only  to  carry  his 
careworn  heart  along  with  him.  '  Come  to  me,'  says  many  a  false  system 
of  Religion ;  but  the  ever-disappointed  soul  can  tell  only  of  swine  husks  and 
a  great  famine. 

Amid  all  this  confusion  of  voices,  the  gentle  invitation  of  Jesus  is  not 
heard,  or  is  not  listened  to  by  many.  Yet,  of  all  that  promise,  He  alone 
has  the  power  to  give  rest.  His  own  heart  was  the  home  of  a  profound 
peace.  In  Him  there  was  an  unexampled  anion  of  all  .great  qualities,  which 
are  only  to  be  found  existing  or  predominating  singly  in  the  character  of 
others ;  which  seem  as  if  they  could  not  co-exist ;  but  in  the  very  union  of 
which  alone  there  lies  the  true  balance  of  the  soul.  In  Jesus  this  union  was 
fully  realized ;  and  He  moved  among  men  with  the  might  of  the  tempest,  yet 
with  all  the  stillness  of  a  perfect  calm.  But,  my  friends,  Jesus  was  not  only 
Himself  the  possessor  of  repose ;  He  promises  to  give  a  like  peace  to  us,  in 
such  measure  as  our  faith  can  receive  it.  And  He  is  able  to  give  it.  He  makes 
no  empty  boast  of  power.  It  was  for  the  very  purpose  of  securing  it  that 
He,  the  Son  of  God,  took  to  Himself  our  nature.  He  came  to  bear,  and  to 
bear  away  on  His  own  devoted  head,  the  burden  of  human  guilt.  In  no 
other  way  than  this  could  true  peace  become  the  portion  of  the  God-con- 
demned, self-condemned  sinner.  For,  as  Isaac  Taylor  says, ."  When  once 
conscience  is  quickened, — when  once  the  purity  of  law,  and  the  impartiality 
and  vigour  of  the  IXvine  government,  have  been  admitted,  and  the  thought 
of  standing  at  the  tribunal  of  God  has  firmly  lodged  itself  in  the  mind, — the 
well-founded  fear  of  condemnation  is  in  no  way  to  be  allayed,  until  the  Snb- 
Btitute  of  the  sinner  is  known  to  be  The  Very  Party  whom  the  sinner  has 
insulted."  But  when  there  is  the  believing  contemplation  of  this  Dirioe 
substitution,  the  demands  of  the  reason  and  of  the  heart  are  both  fully  met. 
In  the  confidence  of  a  perfect  atonement,  there  is  the  conviction  of  complete 
forgiveness,  and  the  consequent  production  of  a  profound  satisfaction  in  the 
mercy  and  love  of  a  pardoning. God.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  "God  of 
peace"  to  give  to  the  soul  this  rest,  which  is  the  beginning  and  the  pledge 
of  every  other;  but,  in  virtue  of  His  atoning  work,  Jesns,  the  God-man 
Mediator,  has  been  invested  with  "  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth;"  and, 
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on  the  groimd  of  that  aathority,  He  eays,  ^'  All  things  are  delivered  unto  Me 
of  Mj  Father.  Therefore,  come  unto  Me,  all  je  th&t  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest," 

The  experience  of  many  attests  the  ability  of  Jesus  to  give  rest.  ^  He  is 
able,'  says  the  poor  demoniac,  sitting  peacefully  at  His  feet.  '  He  is  able/ 
sajs  the  widow  of  Nain,  clasping  her  twice-boro  only  son.  *  He  is  able,' 
says  John,  reposing  on  His  bosom.  ^He  is  able'  is  the  meaning  of  the 
robber's  smile,  as  he  hangs  absorbed,'  pondering  the  promise  of  Paradise. 
^He  is  able^'  says  Mary,  His  own  mother,  covering  up  the  sword  that 
pierced  through  her  heart,  and  calmly  standing  by  His  bloody  cross.  '  He 
is  ftble,'  murmurs  Stephen,  falling  asleep  amid  a  shower  of  stones.  '  He  is 
able,'  sing  aloud  all  the  saints  in  heaven,  having  entered  into  His  perfect 
rest.  '  He  is  abie,'  echo  all  the  saints  on  earth.  And  if  any  of  you,  my 
brethren,  have  not  found  rest  in  Jeus,  or  have  found  it  only  in  faint  degree, 
the  faolt  must  be  your  own,  and  lies  in  the  want  or  in  the  weakness  of  faith 
ia  JesQS. 

Gome  to  Jesus,  then :  come  in  faith,  and  you  shall  find  rest.    Perhaps 

some  burdened  one  is  saying,  '  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  the  power  of  Jesus, 

aid  I  would  come  if  I  were  only  sure  He  would  receive  me.'    Oh !  it  is 

strange  that  any  should  ever  doubt  the  willingness  of  Jesus  to  receive 

sinners.    And  yet,  when  the  conscience  of  the  sinner  is  first  awakened,  or 

vken  there  has  hem  a  failing  back  into  sin,  the  power  oi  Jesus  to  save  others 

often  seems  only  a  power  to.  condemn  him ;  and  we  do  need,  again,  and  again, 

And  again,  to  assure  him  that  Jesus  is  ready,  ay,  and  longing,  to  receive  hiuL 

Oil !  why  so  fearful  I     Why  question  the  sincerity  of  His  invitation  ?    Away 

jnth  all  doubt  and  fear  I    Are  you  labouring  and  heavy  laden  ?     Then  surely 

it  is  to  you  He  says,  "  Come."    How  dare  any  of  you  narrow  the  invitation 

against  yourselves,  when  He  cries,  "  Come,  all  ?"    He  speaks  of  His  power ; 

but  why  should  that  alarm  you  when  He  does  it  for  your  encouragement,  to 

convince  you  that  He  can  completely  cover  the  whole  extent  of  your  guilt 

and  of  year  griefs  with  His  own  almighty  hand  ?    Do  you  still  hesitate  ?    Oh, 

the  love  of  Jesus !     "  He  knoweth  our  frame.    He  remembereth  that  we  are 

^lost."   If,  to  convince  the  doubting,  He  says,  "  All  things  are  delivered 

onto  Me  of  My  Father ;  and,  therefore,  come  ye," — He  immediately  adds, 

to  comfort  and  woo  the  trembling,  "  Come  ye,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in 

l^eart."    Supreme  authority  and  the  most  winning  gentleness  are  blended  in 

His  ealL    Do  not,  then,  be  unjust  to  Jesns,  and  that  against  yourselves.    A 

father  may  shut  his  door  against  the  poor  wanderer  from  virtue,  even  when 

fibe  comes  with  streaming  eyes,  begging  a  place  again  in  his  heart  and  in  his 

home;  but  never,  never  does  Jesns  turn  away  from  any  that  come  to  Him. 

He  yearns  for  your  coAing.     He  is  ever  following  you  with  beseeching  voice. 

It  is  His  deepest  grief  that  you  will  not  come.    It  is  His  highest  joy  to 

enfold  every  returning  sinner  in  the  arms  of  eternal  welcome.     Oh !  will  any 

^f  yon  deny  Jesus  and  yourselves  this  joy  of  reception  ?    Surely  this  should 

be— let  it  now  be — the  language  of  each  burdened  one : — 

"  Jnst  as  I  am— Thou  wilt  receive,  Just  as  I  am — Thy  love  Divine 

^od  will  me  pardon,  cleanse,  relieve ;  Has  won  this  rebel  heart  of  mine, 

fiecange  Thy  promise  I  believe-^  Now,  to  be  Thine,  for  ever  Thine — 

0  Lamb  of  God,  I  come !  O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come !  ** 

.  pear  friends,  you  who  have  found  rest  in  Jesus,  have  not  done  with  this 
JJi^tion  and  with  Jesus.  There  can  never  be  any  rest  for  you  but  in  Him. 
^%  then,  that  you  abide  in  His  love ;  that  you  cherish  an  ever-active  faith ; 
that  you  ever  confide  your  sorrows  to  Him ;  that  you  ever  cling  to  Him  as 
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your  almighty  Savioar  and  sympathising  Friend.  Let  your  hearts  be  thus 
ever  stayed  on  Jesus,  and  He  will  keep  you  in  perfect  peace.  A  time  is 
coming  when  another,  yet  this  same,  invitation  will  be  given,  "  Come  unto 
Me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  Like  the  dove,  returning  from  her  weary 
flight  over  the  waters  of  the  flood,  to  fold  her  wings  and  close  her  eyes  under 
the  shelter  of  the  ark,  your  beating  hearts  will  grow  still  and  quiet,  as  you 
fall  asleep  in  Jesus,  after  the  toils  and  sorrows  of  life.  Your  "  flesh  shall 
rest  in  hope  ;"  and  your  spirits  shall  go  to  Jesus,  to  be  for  ever  with  Him, 
*' where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest."  "1 
heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me.  Write,  Blei^sed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit^  that  they 
may  rest  from  their  labours.** 

And  now  may  "  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  keep 
your  hearts  and  minds  through  Christ  Jesus."    Amen. 


GREAT    HYMNS. 

ABTICLE  1. 

In  any  country  where  the  Gospel  has  taken  firm  root,  and  permeates  with  its 
influence  the  njational  life,  we  may  expect  to  find  amongst  its  sacred  litera- 
ture a  rich  growth  of  hymnology.  As  there  will  be  those  who  handle  con- 
troversy, as  there  will  be  theologians  expository  and  scientific,  so  there  will 
be  those  who  delight  in  sacred  song.  The  mind,  resting  in  faith  and  lo?e 
on  the  grand  truths  of  Divine  revelation,  and  stirred  to  its  depths  by  the 
hallowed  emotions  which  these  truths  never  fail  to  kmdle,  naturally  desires 
to  give  expression  to  these,  and  is  as  likely  to  do  so  in  the  form  of  a  hymn 
as  in  any  other  way. 

Hymns  in  general  are  short  effusions,  in  which  the  feelings,  under  the 
realized  preciousness  of  some  Divine  word,  or  doctrine,  or  sentiment,  are 
poured  out.  A  short  statement  of  a  doctrine,  a  pious  ejaculation,  a  devout 
wish,  a  gleam  of  sunshine  from  the  upper  sanctuary  passing  over  the  soul, 
form  the  ordinary  staple  of  the  ordinary  hymn.  It  may  revive  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  was  when  it  was  composed  in 
some  hour  of  comparative  spiritual  languor:  it  may  kindle  a  like  devont 
mood  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  help  him  in  fitting  words  to  give  utter- 
ance to  his  gratitude  and  love.  Its  object  is  in  a  great  measure  attained. 
If  of  superior  excellence,  it  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  takes  its  place  amongst  our  cherished  treasures.  It  is  more 
to  its  clearness  of  expression,  its  glow  of  emotion,  its  perfume  of  piety,  that 
we  look  with  love  to  the  hymn,  than  to  the  beauty  of  its  imagery,  the  pro- 
fundity of  its  thought,  or  the  poetic  adornments  of  its  treatment.  In  a 
literary  point  of  view,  many  of  our  admired  and  admirable  hymns  are  bald 
enough.  If  the  fervour  and  piety  be  present,  we  overlook  the  poetry.  Yet 
how  prominent  do  those  sacred  effusions  stand  which  combine,  with  the  glories 
of  Christian  truth,  the  unmistakeable  hue  and  radiance  of  sanctified  genius ! 

Whilst  the  body  of  our  English  hymnology  is  vast,  and  much  of  it  really 
excelleat,  there  are  a  few  hymns  which  stand  out  from  all  the  rest,  and  soar 
above  them  into  higher  regions  of  thought  and  beauty, — not  less  devout,  but 
more  comprehensive  and  impassioned, — not  only  discoursing  of  heavenly 
things,  but  in  a  heavenly  way, — exhibiting  a  rarer  faculty,  a  diviner  mind. 

Let  us  recall  to  the  minds  of  our  readers  a  few  specimens  of  the  grander 
hymns  of  our  sacred  literature,  presuming,  as  we  surely  reasonably  may,  that 
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ftll  intelligent  Christians  have  once  felt  their  influence,  though  in  the  stir  of 
life,  with  its  unceasing  avocations,  thej  may  have  become  partially  oblivious 
to  hallowed  utterances  by  which  they  were  once  so  charmed. 

The  great  work  of  Spenser  abounds  in  true  poetry,  noble  sentiment,  and 
fine  moral  teaching.     The  obscurity  of  a  long  and  intricate  allegory  has, 
however,  condemned  it  to  neglect.     Nor  can  men  be  blamed  for  this  neglect. 
When  an  author  is  obscure,  we  are  justified  in  laying  him  aside.     Amongst 
his  lesser  poems  we  feel  more  at  home,  we  walk  at  ease,  and  have  good  enter- 
tainment.   His  "  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love"  is  a  noble  poem,  finely  charac- 
teristic of  his  genius,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  inventive,  and  affluent 
often  even  to  excess  in  rich  imagery.     Theological  in  its  complexion,  this 
hjmn  traces  up  the  scheme  of  man's  redemption— the  greatest  effect  of 
heavenly  love — to  its  source  in  the  eternal  counsel  of  the  Most  High.     The 
fall  of  the  angels  is  introduced  ;  the  temptation  and  apostacy  of  man ;  the 
incarnation,  sufferings,  and  propitiatory  death  of  our  Saviour ;  with  the  feel- 
ings of  love,  and  duty  of  obedience,  to  which  every  redeemed  sinner  ought 
to  feel  constrained,  in  contemplation  of  all  that  has  been  done  for  him  and 
vTought  in  him.     It  will  thus  be  seen  how  far  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  a 
hymn  this  effusiou  swells.     From  beginning  to  end  it  flows  on  in  one  broad, 
and  clear,  and  melodious  stream.     To  our  modern  ears  many  of  the  words 
are  obsolete,  and  pass  through  them  with  a  certain  harshness ;  still  we  are 
borne  on  with  the  strong  and  prevailing  current,  charmed  with  the  harmonies 
that  float  around  us,  and  warmed  by  the  devout  meditations  to  which  these 
harmonies  are  married : — 

**  Love,  lift  me  np  npon  thy  golden  wings 

From  this  base  world  unto  thy  heaven's  height, 

Where  I  may  see  these  admirable  things 
Which  there  thou  workest  by  thy  sovereign  might, 
Far  above  feeble  reach  of  mortal  sight  ^ 

That  I  thereof  a  heavenly  song  may  sing 

Unto  the  God  of  love,  high  heaven's  King." 

Soch  is  his  prelude.  Our  Lord,  hastening  to  the  redemption  of  mankind,  is 
thos  addressed : — 

"  O  blessed  Well  of  Love  I  O  Flower  of  Grace  I 
O  glorious  Morning  Star  t  O  Lamp  of  Light  I 

Most  lively  image  of  Thy  Father's  face  I 
Eternal  King  of  Glory  I  Lord  of  Might  I 
Meek  Lamb  of  God  I  before  all  world  behight !  (named) 

How  can  we  Thee  requite  for  all  this  good  ?  " 

The  concluding  verses  of  the  hymn  express  with  equal  truth  and  beauty  the 
effect  of  the  contemplation  of  the  love  of  Christ  in  redemption  on  a  believing 

soul  :— 

."  With  sense  whereof,  whilst  so  thy  softened  spirit 
Is  inly  touched,  and  humbled  with  meek  zeal. 

Through  meditation  of  His  endless  merit, 
Lift  up  thy  mind  to  th*  Author  of  thy  weal, 
And  to  His  sovereign  mercy  make  appeal  ^ 

Learn  ffim  to  love  who  loved  thee  so  dear. 

And  la  thy  breast  His  blessed  image  bear. 

With  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul  and  mind. 
Thou  must  Him  love,  and  His  behests  embrace ; 

All  other  loves,  with  which  the  world  doth  blind 
Weak  fancies,  and  stir  up  affections  base. 
Thou  must  renounce  and  utterly  displace ; 

And  give  thyself  unto  Him  full  and  free. 

That  fuU  and  freely  gave  Himself  to  thee._ 
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Then  shalt  thou  feel  thy  spirit  to  i 
And  ravished  with  devouring  great  desire 

Of  His  dear  self,  that  shall  tbj  feehle  breast 
Inflame  with  love,  and  set  thee  aU  on  fire 
With  homing  seal,  throagh  every  part  entire. 

That  in  no  earthly  thing  thon  sbalt  delight, 

But  iA  His  sweet  and  amiable  sight. 

Thenceforth  all  world's  desire  will  in  thee  die. 
And  all  earth's  gloiy,  whereon  men  do^  gaze, 

Seem  mire  and  dross  in  thy  pnre-«ighted  eye, 
Compared  to  that  eelestial  beauty's  blaze, 
Whose  glorious  beams  all  ieshly  sense  doth  daz0 

With  admiration  of  their  passing  light. 

Blinding  the  eyes,  illumining  the  spright. 

Then  shall  thy  ravished  sonl  inspired  be 
With  heavenly  thoughts  far  above  human  skill } 

And  thy  bright  radiant  eyes  shall  plainly  see 
The  beam  of  His  p«re  glory  present  still 
Before  thy  face,  that  all  thy  spirits  shall  fill 

With  sweet  enragement  of  celestial  love,  I 

Kindled  through  sight  of  those  fair  things  above.**  I 

George  Sandys  was  the  author  of  a  metrical  versiewi  of  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
and  other  hymns  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  His  version  of  the  Psalms  is  in 
a  variety  of  measures,  and  is  characterized  beyond  most  attempts  of  that 
kind  by  fine  taste  and  poetical  brilliance.  For  his  time,  be  manifests  great 
power  over  the  English  language ;  and  reminds  us  of  the  skill,  refinement, 
and  masterly  touch  of  Buchanan  in  his  Latin  version.  Sandys  travelled 
much  in  many  lands.  His  hymn  on  "  God's  mercies  to  him  in  his  travels" 
burns  with  devout  ardour.  In  reading,  we  catch  the  sacred  fire,  and  kindle 
with  the  author  into  praise.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  hymn  literature  in  the 
more  elevated  regions  of  meditation.  In  the  extracts  we  have  given  from 
Spenser's  "  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love,"  and  those  we  are  about  to  give  from 
Sandys,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  little  of  that  subjectivity  of  thought 
so  much  the  fashion  in  the  poetry  of  the  present  day.  The  older  writers  look 
straight  out.  With  a  glowing  heart  and  bold  hand,  they  speak  and  describe 
what  they  see.  In  the  matter  of  emotion,  they  rather  flash  it  out  than  philo- 
sophize upon  it : — 

"  My  gratefal  verse  Thy  goodness  shall  display, 

0  Thou  who  went'st  along  in  all  my  way  I 
To  where  the  morning  with  perfumed  wings, 
From  the  high  mountains  of  Panchoea  springs, 
To  that  new-found-ont  world,  where  sober  Sight 
Takes  from  the  antipodes  her  silent  flight ;  ' 
To  those  dark  seas  where  horrid  winter  reigns, 

And  binds  the  stubborn  flood  in  icy  chains ; 

To  Lybian  wastes,  whose  thirst  no  showers  assuage  ; 

And  where  swoll'n  Nilus  cools  the  lion's  rage. 

Thy  wonders  in  the  deep  have  I  beheld ; 

Tet  all  by  those  on  Judah's  hills  excell'd : 

There,  where  the  Virgin's  Son  His  doctrine  taught, 

His  miracles  and  our  redemption  wrought : 

Where  I,  by  Thee  inspired,  His  praises  sung, 

And  on  His  sepulchre  my  oflering  hung. 

Which  way  soe'er  I  turn  my  face  or  feet, 

1  see  Thy  glory  and  Thy  mercy  meet ; 

Met  on  the  Thracian  shores,  when  in  the  strife 
Of  frantic  simoons  Thou  preserv'dst  my  life  ; 
And  when  Arabian  thieves  belaid  us  round  ; 
And  when  jsy  all  abandoned,  Thee  I  found. 
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ThoQ  Bav*8t  me  from  the  bloodf  massacFet 

Of  faithless  Indians ;  from  their  treacherous  wars  ; 

From  raging  fevers  ;  from  the  sultry  breath 

Of  tainted  air,  which  cloy*d  the  jaws  of  death  : 

Preserved  from  swallowing  seas,  when  towering  wares 

Mixed  with  the  clouds,  and  opened  their  deep  graves  ', 

From  barbarous  pirates  ransomed ;  by  those  taught,  . 

Successfully  with  Salian  Moors  we  fought. 

Thou  brought'st  me  home  in  safety,  that  this  earth 

Might  bury  me  which  fed  me  from  my  birth  : 

Blest  with  a  healthful  age ;  a  quiet  mind, 

Content  with  little  *,  to  this  work  designed, 

Which  I  at  length  have  finished  by  Thy  aid. 

And  now  by  vows  have  at  Thy  altar  paid."  F 


READINGS  FOB  THE  HOME  CIECLE. 

No.   in.     RELIGIOK    IN    EVERY-DAY  LIFE. 

The  rise  of  religion  is  Divine  light  shining  in  the  heart ;  and  this  light, 
wanoiog  mto  confidence  in  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  deepening  into 
loTe,  eoiistitates  the  inner  life  of  the  Christian.  Christianity  commences  its 
work  in  secret,  but  carries  it  on  openly  ;  it  begins  its  miracles  at  the  heart, 
aad  works  outward,  by  making  its  track  along  the  thoroughfares  of  every-day 
li^e.  It  is  not  like  other  systems,  which  legislate  for  the  actions — ^it  makes 
laffgfor  the  heart ;  it  is  not  like  other  reformers,  that' begin  by  lopping  off 
tie  branches — ^it  makes  the  tree  good.  It  does  not  wait  till  evil  come  out 
ifl  the  life ;  but,  entering  into  the  heart,  it  encounters  it  in  its  own  native 
home  and  type,  purifying  the  populous  world  within  from  all  its  idols,  and 
&t  the  same  time  furnishing  it  with  happier  inmates, — even  the  bright  galaxy 
of  heavenly  graces,  which,  like  the  stones  on  Aaron's  breastplate,  glitter  and 
fc  over  the  whole  domain  of  every-day  life ;  and  it  is  just  the  proper 
balance  of  the  personal  and  the  social,  the  private  and  the  public,  the  con- 
templative and  the  active,  the  prayerful  and  the  practical,  which  makes  up  . 
the  complement  of  religious  perfection.  True  religion  exhibits  the  beautiful 
loion  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  man.  It  has  its  seat  in  the  secret 
place  of  our  spiritual  being ;  but  its  power  commands  our  material  nature, 
M)ing  the  body  under,  and  brmging  it  into  subjection.  It  has  its  source  in 
tiie  spiritual  world,  but  sends  forth  its  streams  to  strengthen  the  sons  of  toil 
"mid  the  stem  realities  of  life.  It  unites  the  outer  with  the  inner  world, 
%ing  its  hand  on  them  both.  Nor  does  it  come  into  collision  with  any 
j  jawfol  avocation.  Being  a  spiritual  power,  it  secretly  influences  all  callings — 
j  is  adapted  for  intercourse  with,  and  demands  recognition  from,  them  all.  A 
[pligion  which  divorces  itself  from  matters  of  every-day  occurrence, — ^leaving 
Its  votaries  to  extortion  in  the  market,  to  be  over-reaching  and  slippery  in 
their  bargains,  to  deceive  the  simple,  to  oppress  the  poor,  and  take  up  an 
*^il  report  against  their  neighbour, — which  keeps  itself  up  for  Sabbath-days, 
Pfayer-meetings,  and  sacraments, — ^is  the  religion  of  custom,  and  not  of 
feality,  of  form,  and  not  of  power. 

I  .  The  religion  of  the  Bible,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  heavenly  power  descend- 
H  from  above,  to  conduct  men  thither  by  making  their  every-day  life  a 
^^secrated  path  to  glory;  and,  although  from  its  own  ethereality  it  is 
^sentially  distinct  from  all  earthly  avocations,  yet  it  courts  alliance  with 
^^h  of  them.  Claiming  to  preside  over  all  professions,  it  is  imperial,  and 
*^^ie8  atax  on  every  article  of  human  activity ;  and  yet  it  relieves  of  more 
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than  it  imposes.  While  disturbing  no  healthy  form  of  action,  and  derang- 
ing no  right  agent,  it  qualifies  every  man  who  is  governed  by  its  spirit  to 
guide  his  affairs  with  discretion.  One  is  at  his  farm,  another  at  his  mer- 
chandise ;  one  devotes  himself  to  the  medi<ial  profession,  and  another  studies 
the  law  ;  one  is  at  the  desk,  and  another  at  the  spade ;  on«  goes  to  the  sea 
in  ships  to  do  business  in  the  great  waters,  another  takes  up  arms  in  defence 
g(  his  country ; — but  the  plastic  spirit  of  religion  can  accommodate  itself  to 
the  exigencies  of  all.  It  called  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  from  their  nets  to 
the  Apostleship  ;  it  fell  on  Elisha  at  the  plough,  on  David  at  the  sheepfold, 
and  on  the  Centurion  at  the  crucifixion.  All  callings  are  capable  of  conse- 
cration, and  all  professions  are  admissible  to  the  priesthood  of  religion. 
It  gives  dignity  to  labour,  and  safety  to  enterprise  ;  it  is  a  counterpoise  to 
disappointment,  and  a  mediator  in  controversies  ;  it  is  its  happy  prerogatiTe 
to  sweeten  the  Marahs  of  earth  and  lighten  the  burdens  of  time ;  it  is  a  great 
mediating  power,  interposing  its  dove-spirit  to  soften  the  serpent  animosities 
by  which  society  is  torn  with  ceaseless  dissensions ;  and  were  its  every-day 
predominance  universal,  it  would  render  the  Church  a  large  Bethany,  ruled 
by  love,  and  the  world  a  grand  brotherhood  governed  by  the  golden  rule.  If 
religion  is  not  lived  as  well  as  professed  by  Christians,  it  is  not  its  own  nature 
which  is  at  fault ;  for  it  is  capable  of  being  lived  every  day,  and  in  all  situations. 
It  deserves  to  be  thus  lived ;  it  demands  to  be  thus  lived ;  and  the  conversion 
of  the  world,  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  the  welfare  of  the  individual, 
unite  in  rendering  this  demand  imperative  on  all  who  bear  its  sacred  name. 

In  the  first  place,  the  manifestation  of  true  religion  in  the  every-day  life 
of  Christians  is  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  the  world.  The  conversion 
of  the  people  of  the  world  is,  in  an  important  sense,  dependent  on  this  meaDS, 
— it  waits  the  coming  of  this  silent  every-day  power  to  work  on  their  con- 
sciences. Hence  the  people  of  religion  are  described  by  a  great  variety  of 
figures,  all  indicating  useful  influence.  With  reference  to  the  people  of 'the 
world,  they  are  called  the  lights  of  'the  world,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  etc. ;  in 
fact,  they  must  be  the  world's  Bible  in  the  first  instance,  for,  while  the  world 
will  not  read  or  study  God's  printed  Bible,  they  cannot  avoid  reading  His 
living  Bible  in  the  every-day  conduct  of  His  people.  They  may  shelve  that 
'  blessed  volume,  and  allow  the  dust  on  it  to  insult  Him  whose  glory  shines  so 
brightly  within  its  boards ;  but  they  cannot  turn  away  from  the  life  of  a 
holy  man.  So  long  as  there  is  a  conscience  in  the  world,  the  silent  eloquence 
of  that  life  is  a  constant  message  from  God  to  them.  Such  a  man  hangs  on 
their  consciences — he  cannot  be  hid ;  he  may  be  put  to  death,  but  the  testi- 
mony of  his  holy  life  cannot  die. 

Now,  what  is  the  impression  of  religion  which  our  life  amongst  others  is 
likely  to  convey  ?  An  impression  on  wax  corresponds  with  the  seal ;  so 
should  our  every-day  life  with  the  Bible.  The  character  of  the  Christian 
should  be  monumental, — it  should  be  commemorative  of  the  great  truths  and 
lessons  of  the  Bible.  How  many  of  these  could  be  learned  from  yonr 
character,  or  transcribed  from  your  every-day  life  ?  '  Suppose  the  Bible  to 
be  lost,  and  to  have  to  be  transcribed  from  the  life  of  professing  Christians, 
alas,  what  a  mutilated  copy  would  be  picked  up !  It  would  never  bo 
gathered  from  their  example,  that  such  heavenly  forms  of  excellence — such 
beauties  of  spirit  and  of  conduct — such  blameless  purity,  unselfishness,  and 
beneficence — are  to  be  found  delineated  in  the  Bible ;  even  the  best  man  in 
his  best  moments  comes  far  short  of  the  standard.  But  suppose  all  real 
Christians  in  their  respective  spheres  of  action,  fully  realizing  their  responsi- 
bilities, were  to  aim  habitually  at  influencing  others  for  their  spiritual  good, 
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by  being  "  the  liring  epistles  of  Christ,"  then  what  models  of  correctness — 
what  centres  of  light — what  reflectors  of  eternity — should  we  be  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world !    If  the  vast  multitudes  of  Christians  within  this  realm  were  to 
study  to  act  thus  in  thejr  every-day  life  but  for  twelve  months,  the  result 
woald  prove  the  advent  of  a  new  power  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  and 
probably  be  the  means  of  ^lore  instances  of  decided  conversion  than  the 
fortj  thousand  pulpits  from  which  the  Gospel  is  proclaimed  throughout 
Great  Britain.     The  eloquence  of  preaching,  by  moving  the  feelings,  may 
produce  more  immediate  effects ;  but  the  eloquence  of  every-day  holy  living, 
by  hanging  on  the  conscience,  would  secure  more  lasting  results.     Preaching, 
like  the  thunder-storm,  causes  as  it  were  a  weekly  clearance  of  the  secular 
atmosphere  from  around  the  soul ;  religion  in  the  every-day  life  of  Chris- 
tiaQs,  like  the  dew  sinking  in  silence  into  the  vessels  of  vegetation,  steals  into 
the  soul  itself  almost  unconsciously,  carrying  home  hidden  conviction  there. 
Many  may  shut  their  ears  against  the  voice  of  the  thunder ;  few  can  close  their 
eyes  to  the  silent  impressiveness  of  the  dew.     <^  They  shall  be  as  a  dew  from 
the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  many  people."    It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable 
that  oar  religion  should  be  always  heard ;  but  if  we  would  act  out  our 
Christianity,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  it  should  be  always  seen. 
The  nnconvertfed  mistress  must  see  it  in  the  conduct  of  the  converted  ser- 
vant, and  the  unconverted  servant  must  see  it  in  the  every-day  life  of  the 
conyerted  mistress ;   unconverted  parents  must  see  it  in  the  behaviour  of 
concerted  children.    Pious  men  of  business  must  not  forget,  even  for  a  single 
transaction,  what  might  be  the  effect  of  a  suspicion  of  their  integrity  on  the 
eternal  destiny  of  an  irreligious  customer.     The  minister  of  religion  must 
study  on  principle  to  give  his  people  to  feel  in  all  circumstances  that  they 
&re  in  contact  with  a  man  of  God ;  and  thus  habitually  surrounding  himself 
Tith  an  atmosphere  of  spiritual  influence  in  his  intercourse  with  his  people, 
tiiepalpit  would  be  a  kind  of  weekly  confluence  of  persuasive  powers  pressing 
on  the  conscience. 

Again,  personal  piety,  if  visibly  exemplified  in  the  every-day  life  of  Chris- 
tians, would  be  productive  of  the  happiest  effects  within  the  Church ;  and 
this  on  the  principle  that  piety  thus  exhibited  is  contagious,  and  naturally 
tends  to  leaven  the  whole  lump,  as  well  as  to  inVigorate  its  own  growth. 
The  Church  of  Christ  is  just  a  select  association  of  believers,  appointed  by 
Divine  authority,  and  formed  by  the  voluntary  agreement  of  its  members, 
for  the  twofold  purpose  of  mutual  edification  and  conjoint  usefulness.  It  is 
» communion  of  united  privilege  and  combined  action ;  and,  therefore,  what- 
ever tends  to  perfect  the  privilege,  and  to  stimulate  the  action,  necessarily 
extends  the  moral  influence  of  the  Church.  Its  whole  power  for  good,  both 
within  and  without  itself,  depends  on  the  standard  of  piety  which  its  mem- 
Ws  display  in  their  every-day  life.  This  seems  beyond  everything  to  con- 
ciliate the  regard  of  the  world,  to  disarm  prejudice,  and  to  present  the 
Church,  not  so  much  as  a  house  of  correction  and  restraint,  as  the  happy  abode 
of  peace  and  goodness.  Church  members,  therefore,  should  consider  them- 
selves as  members  of  one  family,  living  under  the  same  roof.  If  t^ie  house 
he  on  fire,  they  all  exert  themselves  in  concert  to  extinguish  the  flames. 
"hus  it  should  be  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  where  mutual  affection  and 
jQited  action  should  appear  in  their  most  attractive  form.  Everything 
wing  to  dissension  should  be  avoided  by  all ;  or,  if  the  bonds  of  peace  be 
iQ  any  way  loosened,  every  possible  effort  should  be  made,  and  every  possible 
sacrifice  should  be  submitted  to,  to  counteract  the  evil  and  to  re-establish 
'he  harmony  of  brotherly  feeling.    Perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  lamentable 
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proof  of  the  necessity  of  eDdeavouring  to  infase  the  spirit  of  religion  into' 
every-day  life,  than  the  prevalence  of  a  contentions  and  nnsubdned  temper 
among  professors  of  religion.  Indeed,  some  of  them  act  as  if  an  un- 
amiable  temper  were  no  sin,  and  as  if  their  religion  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  temper.  They  are  easily  offended,  apd  most  difficult  to  conciliate ;  self- 
willed,  faalt-iinders,  grumblers,  as  if  it  were  a  principle  with  them  to  exhibit 
themselves  in  striking  contrast  with  the  charity  described  by  Paul,  which  j 
'^doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  pro- 
voked, thinketh  no  evil,  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things,  endureth  all  things."  Such  Christians  remind  us  of  a  Grecian  deity, 
called  Momus,  whose  special  province  was  fault-findhig ;  who  attended  to  no 
other  business,  and  did  nothing  himself  at  all,  except  to  find  fault  with  every- 
thing that  was  done,  and  with  every  one  that  did  it.  Momu^  lias  his  soc- 
cessors  in  all  churches,  especially  in  small  ones ;  and  these  everlasting  fault- 
finders give  more  evidence  of  acquaintance  with  this  deity  than  with  any 
other.  Indeed,  such  a  phenomenon  as  this  could  not  possibly  occur  in  the 
Church  except  by  the  every-day  severance  of  religion  from  the  spirit  and 
the  temper  of  its  members ;  and  those  who  nurse  discontent  in  a  church, 
although  they  may  be  quieting  their  consciences  by  attending  to  the  forms 
of  religion,  which  are  only  of  occasional  observance,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  guilty  of  ostracising  its  essence,  which  is  of  steady  and  permanent 
operation.  But  there  is  really  no  cure  for  this  evil,  except  in  carrying  the 
parties  out  of  themselves  altogether,  or  rather  above  themselves, — away  from 
the  cloudy  region  of  the  crotchety  into  the  pure  atmosphere  of  broad  views 
and  great  results,  where  little  personalities  sink  into  insignificance.  Let  the 
peace  of  God  daily  rule  in  a  man's  heart,  and  his  outer  life  will  be  a  beanti- 
ful  reflection  of  the  rich  quiet  within,  as  the  bosom  of  a  lake  reflecte  tlie 
glory  of  the  firmament.  Let  him  but  feel  that  his  sins  are  forgiven,  and 
that  God  is  his  friend,  and  he  will  show  that  he  can  afford  to  be  easily  con- 
tented with  hifi  treatment  by  men ;  make  his  religion  an  every-day  neamees 
to  God,  and  his  whole  spirit  and  bearing  will  be  far  removed  from  those 
petty  jealousies  which  occasion  so  many  unseemly  separations  among  brethren 
in  the  Church ;  elevate  his  standard  of  religious  living,  and  the  whole  area 
of  his  every-day  life  will  rise  with  it ;  let  what  is  grand  and  momentous  in 
religion  be  habitually  present  to  his  mind,  and  it  will  partake  of  its  intrinsic 
greatness,  and  raise  him  to  a  holy  superiority  over  the  childish  offences  of  a 
day.  He  who  constantly  remembers  that  he  has  a  God  to  glorify,  a  soul  to 
save,  a  life  to  account  for,  and  an  eternity  to  enter  and  to  inherit,  will  feel 
that  he  needs  all  his  short  time  to  find  fault  with  himself,  anid  to  discipliue 
his  own  nature  into  fitness  for  doing  some  little  good  in  the  Church  below, 
and  into  meetness  for  entering  the  faultless  membership  of  the  Church  above. 
Once  more,  true  religion,  if  conscientiously  carried  into  the  every-day  life 
of  the  Christian,  would  exert  the  happiest  influence  on  his  own  character, 
filling  him  with  abiding  peace,  and  growifig  confidence  for  eternity.  In  study- 
ing thus  to  carry  out  his  religion  thoroughly,  he  would  not  only  be  an 
inestimable  boon  both  to  the  world  and  to  the  Church,  but  enjoy  m  himself 
a  great  reward.  The  steady  evidence  of  his  piety,  brightening  into  the  full 
assurance  of  hope,  would  invest  him  with  the  dignity  of  holy  confidence  in 
God  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  prompt  him  more  and  more  to  a  life  of 
active  benevolence.  Religion  is  a  pnnciple  of  permanent  activity ;  it  is  not 
by  fits  and  starts  that  it  operates,  like  the  religion  of  those  whose  ex^rience 
is  an  alternation  between  excitement  and  collapse ;  it  is  a  steadily  operative 
thing,  and  consequently  progressiva  in  its  nature  wd  tendency  i  it  is  a  goifig 
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oanDto  perfection.  It  is  not  in  a  circle  that  the  Christian  trarels  to  heaven ; 
bat  in  a  straight  path,  which  shines  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 
Too  many  rest  content  with  a  sort  of  circular  religion,  in  which  they  walk 
round  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  as  it  were,  constantly  passing  over  the  same 
grotmd.  The  excitement  of  the  Sabbath  services  raises  the  temperature 
of  their  religious  feelings  a  few  degrees,  but  during  the  week  they  fall  to 
zero;  and  thus,  kept  continually  travelUng  over  the  same  ground,  they  are 
strangers  to  the  solid  joy  of  sensible  progress,  going  from  strength  to 
strength,  till  at  length  they  appear  before  God  in  Zion  above  in  all  the 
beauty  of  Christian  perfection.  Whea  *  Christian,  in  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, was  released  from  his  burdeA  at  the  Cross,  three  shining  ones  came 
to  him.  The  one  said,  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee;  the  other  took  off 
his  rags,  and  put  on  the  best  robe  upon  him ;  and  the  third  put  a  roll  into 
his  hand,  which  was  his  evidence  for  heaven'.  He  travelled  up  the  hill  to  an 
arbour  intended  to  refresh  pilgrims ;  but  sat  down  and  fell  fast  asleep, 
and  his  roll  fell  out  of  his  bosom  below  the  seat  He  awoke  and  went  on 
without  his  roll,  till  he  came  to  the  top  of  the  Mil,  where  he  met  Timorous 
and  Mistrust,  who  told  him  of  lions  in  the  way.  He  felt  for  his  roll,  but,  lo, 
itvaslost  He  turned  back,  but  every . step  was  sorrow  and  darkness  till 
he  reached  the  arbour,  where  he  found  hie  roll.  Then  he  was  comforted  ; 
but  be  reproached  himself  for  giving  way  to  the  iesh,  because  he  had  to 
traiel  thrice  over  the  same  ground  in  (Mseomfort,  whereas  he  might  have  but 
trarelled  once  m  peace.  And  thus  many  real  Chnstians  have,  so  to  speaks 
totravel  repeatedly  over  the  same  ground  from  want  of  watchfulness  and 
abiding  spirituality,  being  unnandfnl  of  the  fact,  that  though  they  were  to 
consult  nothing  but  their  own  eomfort,  they  must  carry  t^eir  religion  inta 
CFery-day  life.  A,  L. 


PASTORAL  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  CONGREGATION, 

Br  THE  REV.  JOHN  KEB,  GLASGOW. 

[Our  readen  will  he&r  with  the  greatest  iatisfaetion  that  the  accompliBhed  and  ixnieh-loTed 
author  of  this  address  is  iww,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  considerably  improred  in  health,  so 
that  his  congregation,  so  long  deprived  of  his  Taluable  services,  are  enabled  tb  entertain  the 
^ope  of  seeing  him  again,  ere  long^  amongst  them.  Both  pastor  and  people  have  enjoyed 
the  8}inpathies  of  the  whole  Church  under  their  mutual  and  protracted  trial,  and  the  prayers 
of  many  will  still  continue  to  rise  on  their  behalf  to  the  God  of  all  grace  and  consolation. 
We  have  much  pleasuoe  in  giving  a  place  in  the  Magazine  to  this  beautiful  address,  written 
by  Hr  Ker  fer  Ms  people,  and  read  to  them  at  the  commusion,  on  the  22d  of  last  January. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  in  proof  of  Mr  Ker's  returning  vigour,  (that  the  whole  Address  was 
written  out  by  him  in  one  day.— Ed.] 

"  For  BOW  we  live,  if  je  sta&d  fast  in  the  liord."— 1  Thess.  iii.  %. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul. to  the  Thessalonians  when  sepa- 
rated from  them  agamst  his  owm  wish  and  theirs.  God  had  permitted  him 
to  labour  among  them,  and  bound  their  hearts  together  by  a  strong  mutual 
chain  of  love.  Now  that  they  aaiie  absent  from  each^  other,  the  chain  is  not 
broken,  but  only  lengthened,  and  along  it  his  heart  *runs  in  these  words, — 
^J^m  m  Uve^  if  ye  stand  foM  in  the  Lard,^  They  contain  the  expression  of 
Ms  love  for  them— that  they  "  should  stand  fa^t  in  the  Lord,'*  and  the  eflTect 
tnat  the  fulfilment  of  it  would  have  on  himself—"  Now  we  live."  I  cannot 
^we  suitably  express  my  own  heart  towards  you,  my  dear  Christian 
Melbren,  than  by  presenting 'some  of  the  thoughts  that  naturally  arise  from 
«« words  of  this  great  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  trould  that  we  could  breathe 
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into  them  a  portion  of  Ms  ardent  loving  spirit,  and  so  send  them  to  yon 
Yet  a  greater  Spirit  still  can  be  at  hand  to  help  us  both,  the  Spirit  of  Him 
whose  servant  Paul  was,  and  who  has  spoken  that  promise,  '^  Lo,  I  am  with 
yoQ  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

The  wish  of  the  Apostle  is  that  his  beloved  brethren  might  stand  fast  in 
the  Lord.  The  Lord  is,  without  doubt,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  chief 
shepherd  and  bishop  of  souls ;  and  the  comfort  of  the  Apostle  is,  that  how- 
ever the  servants  may  be  driven  to  a  distance,  the  Great  Master  of  assemblies 
is  ever  beneath  them  with  His  broad  and  sure  foundation,  and  ever  there 
with  His  sheltering  and  consoling  shadow.  It  is  their  relation  to  Him,  and 
not  to  any  creature  of  time  or  place,  that  is  to  keep  them  strong  and  welL 
It  was  so  then — it  is  so  now. 

When  speaking  of  standing  fast  in  the  Lord,  we  cannot  begin  more  fit- 
tingly than  by  urging  you  to  stand  fast  in  the  faiih  of  His  death.  Yoa  are 
seated  now  at  the  table  where  you  are  calling  this  to  emphatic  memory,  that 
"  the  Lord  Jesus  was  delivered  for  our  offences,"  that  "  He  gave  Himself 
for  us  a  sacrifice  and  a  free-will  offering  unto  God."  It  was  by  laying  hold 
of  this  that  you  became  united  to  Him  at  first,  and  it  is  by  keeping  constant 
hold  of  it  in  its  free  and  simple,  but  strong  and  majestic  power,  that  you  are 
to  maintain  your  union  with  Him.  Hold  fast  this  beginning  of  your  confi- 
dence firm  unto  the  end.  This  will  be  your  safety  in  health  and  sickness,  in 
sunshine  and  shade,  in  activity  and  trial,  in  life  and  death ;  '^  to  bear  about 
with  you  daily  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  It  is  into  the  clefts  of  this 
smitten  rock  that  the  tree  of  Christian  life  sends  its  roots  deep  down,  and 
then  nothing  can  move  it.  And  strong  in  this  individually,  you  will  be 
strong  as  a  community.  What  has  brought  you  together  into  one  place  hot 
this,  and  what  else  can  keep  yoti  ?  The  memory  of  a  dead  benefactor  binds 
grateful  friends ;  of  a  departed  father,  dutiful  children ;  and  how  should  we 
be  held  together  by  Him  who  is  more  than  all,  whose  death  has  left  us  peace 
and  hope,  and  heaven  and  eternal  blessedness  in  God ! 

We  would  say  next,  that  you  should  stand  fast  in  the  hfe  of  His  Spirit  It 
was  the  promise  of  Christ  the  Lord  when  He  departed,  to  send  His  Spirit, 
and  so  really  to  come  back  Himself,  that  they  might  see  Him  ever  before 
them — ^that  He  might  be  always  '^  at  their  right  hand  that  they  should  not 
be  moved."  ^  We  know  well  how  this  strengthened  them.  They  were 
weak,  wavering,  and  scattered  around  the  cross,  like  soldiers  who  see  their 
trusted  leader  stricken  down ;  but  when  the  Spirit  comes  we  see  them  gather 
into  compact  ranks,  like  men  who  behold  Him  rise  again  like  a  strong  man 
out  of  sleep,  lifting  the  standard  that  seemed  fallen,  higher  than  ever,  with  a 
hand  that  is  not  human  but  Divine.  And  still  Christ's  death  will  not  suffice, 
to  us  without  His  Spirit's  life.  It  is  that  Spirit  who  makes  the  Christian 
feel  that  the  Gospel  is  a  great  reality,  who  takes  the  word  of  truth  from  the 
cross  and  puts  it  into  the  heart  as  a  word  of  life,  and  then  that  follows  which 
the  Apostle  asks  for  the  Ephesians,  "  strengthened  with  might  by  His  Spirit 
in  the  inner  man,  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith."  Yon  will 
stand  fast  in  the  life  of  the  Spirit  if  you  are  earnest  in  prayer  for  Him— 
so  He  came  down  at  first,  when  '^  they  aH  continued  with  one  accord  in 
prayer  and  supplication,"  And  when  He  comes  in  answer  to  prayer,  that 
you  should  walk  as  He  instructs — "  having  received  the  Spirit,  walk  in  the 
Spirit."  This  will  give  you  a  strength  to  resist  temptation  that  nothing  can 
overcome,  and  a  wisdom  to  answer  doubts  that  nothing  can  gainsay.  The 
words  that  Christ  has  spoken  will  be  all  spirit  and  life  to  you,  and  this  life  is 
as  strong  and  safe  as  the  life  of  God,  for  it  is  a  portion  of  it  breathed  into 
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also  wili  make  you  itroiig  unitedly — for  however  mauf  or 
1  will  have  one  maving'  power,  one  common  mind,  and  hearU 
iivided  life  ;  for  "  he  that  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  Spirit," 
orms  the  hearts  of  all  whom  He  teaches  alike, 
Y^  next,  that  you  should  stand  fast  in  tAe  hope  of  His  conm^, 
J  when  He  left,  promised  to  come  again  not  only  in  His  SpiHt 
L  "  I  will  come  and  take  you  to  Myself;''  and  He  has  charged 
a  be  expecting  this  great  return,  and  preparing  for  it.  It  is 
;age  to  do  so  j  for  they  will,  if  they  are  looking  for  Him  ri^htlj, 
Lord.  Surely  it  should  strengthen  a  servant  in  His  work  to 
lat  Master  who  is  not  hard  and  austere,  but  graciouit  to  for- 
rfec  lions  and  crown  its  incompleteness.  It  should  string  then 
looking  out  for  his  Comforter ;  a  lonely  wanderer  fur  hia 
Bian  for  bis  resurrection  and  his  life ;  a  sinful  creature  for 
auctify  u^  wholly  ;;^aud  in  nil  this  to  have  the  assurance  that 
:onie  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry."  Were  it  not  for  this, 
;aj  that  '^  our  strength  is  perished  frotn  the  Lord  j "  but  "  we 
icJ*  Hold  it  fast  J  then,  **  that  anchor  of  hope,  sure  and 
tors  in  within  the  veil,"  and  stays  the  vessel  in  the  wot^t  of 
[lot  go,  feeble,  struggling  Christian,  for  it  is  thy  life.  Cling 
)ble  wrestler  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  till  it  bless  you,  till 
dawn  proclaim  you  victor,  and  its  star,  that  has  cheered  your 
ito  the  glory  of  heaven's  sunshine  upon  your  brow, 
has  this  for  his  security  ;  something  in  the  past—a  death  i 
i  present — a  life ;  something  in  the  future — a  return.  He 
utre^  supported  by  faith  and  hope  on  either  side;  and  holding 
will  abide  in  Christy  "  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  iu  the  powei 

B  mentioned  some  of  the  things  ihat  concern  most  the  inner 
1  of  the  Christian;  now  we  may  refer  to  some  of  those  things 
I  signs  and  instruments  of  it.  The  death,  the  life,  the  retura 
90  far,  for  each  one  by  himself  alone  ;  for  no  one  can  see  the 

of  another  in  them*  But  there  are  acts  in  which  we  caa 
■  Tisibly  and  palpably,  and  can  give  demoaistration  to  one 
he  world  of  onr  standing  fast  in  the  Lord.     The  Lord  Jesos 

departed^  left  many  visible  objects  by  which  we  might  show 
to  Him,  our  unseen  Saviour,  and,  by  showing  it,  make  it 
re  real  to  ourselves. 

tiese  outward  signs  of  standing  fast  in  Christ  is  love  qf  the 
lis  love  may  welt  spring  from  His  death  and  circulate  around 
imimion  with  the  Saviour  should  warm  the  heart  to  union 
)  Him  and  whom  you  have  reason  to  believe  He  loves.  ''  Ona 
Bveu  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren."  It  is  as  you  look  on 
yon  have  the  measure  of  the  aftcction  that  you  should  bear 
bristians.     "  Love  one  another,"  He  says.  *^  as  I  have  loved 

divine  measure  ist-hifi,  and  how  docs  it  at  once  rise  above 
mlsc  and  even  understanding  of  the  natural  heart !  "If 
lis  life  for  us,  we  ought  also  to  lay  down  our  Lives  for  the 
B I  how  far  short  do  we  come  of  this  ^  and  yet  let  us  never 
m,  and  never  present  anotlier  prayer  than  that  we  may  love 
ti  with  a  love  drawn  from  a  dying  Lord.  Thus  your  love 
His,  tender,  patient,  forgiving,  self-sacrificing ;  and  this  will 
g  in  one  another,   and  prove  your  strength  to  the  world. 

rV.,  NEW  SERIES — MARCH  1S60,  S 
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**  By  this  shaU  all  men  know  that  ye  are  His  disciples,  if  ye  hare  love  one 
to  another." 

The  second  ontward  sign  of  standmg  fast  in  Christ  is  attendance  on  His 
ordmdnces.  This  stands  closely  connected  with  the  life  of  His  Spirit,  for  it  is 
through  them  that  the  Holy  Ghost  most  frequently  and  most  powerfully 
carries  on  the  work  of  quickening  and  growth.  Let  us,  indeed,  never  forget 
that  there  are  ordmances  for  the  person  and  family  apart.  God  has  sent  His 
word  into  our  homes,  and  set  up  the  face  of  His  gracious  throne  there ;  and 
the  services  of  the  Church  will  be  a  poor,  dead,  formal  thing,  unless  life  come 
to  them  from  the  closet  and  the  house.  The  great  river  that  makes  glad  the 
City  of  our  God  must  be  fed  by  "  the  springs  in  the  valleys  which  run  among 
the  hills."  But  wherever  these  springs  exist,  they  will,  by  strong  gravita- 
tion, find  their  way  into  the  central  stream,  and  meeting  there,  they  will  pos- 
sess a  power  and  majesty  that  they  could  not  have  alone.  The  glorious 
Lord  is  to  His  people  a  place  of  ^'  broad  rivers  and  streams,"  and  the  praise 
that  rises  around  His  throne  is  as  <'  the  sound  of  many  waters."  <'  Forsake 
not,  then,  the  assembling  of  yourselves  together."  If  the  life  of  the  Spirit  be 
in  you,  it  will  urge  you  to  the  house  of  God,  and  in  visiting  it,  you  will  find 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Saviour's  mission-^^^  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that 
they  might  have  it  more  abundantly."  The  Spirit  and  the  bride  both  saj, 
Come;  and  week  after  week,  as  you  look  on  one  another's  faces,  you  will  grow 
in  mutual  confidence  and  comfort,  and  inspire  it  into  him  who  writes  this, 
that  he  may  say  with  the  Apostle,  ^'  For  though  I  be  absent  in  the  flesh,  yet 
am  I  with  you  in  the  spirit,  joying  and  behol(^g  your  order,  and  the  sted- 
fastness  of  your  faith  in  Christ." 

The  third  outward  sign  of  standing  fast  in  Christ  is  the  prosecution  of  Bis 
cauge.  It  is  very  certain  that  we  cannot  be  holding  fast  the  word  of  tntli 
unless  we  are  also  engaged,  in  some  measure,  in  holding  it  forth  and  striying 
to  make  others  acquainted  with  that  broad,  strong  ground  of  safety  on  which 
we  profess  to  be  standing  ourselves.  And  this  anxiety  for  the  cause  of  Christ 
is  i^ain  connected  with  that  previous  point  we  mentioned — ^tbe  hope  of  His 
return.  If  we  are  stedfast  in  looking  for  Him,  we  shall  be  stedfast  in  labour- 
ing for  Him.  What  led  those  evil  servants  to  forget  their  trust,  was  the 
thought  that  their  Master  was  delaying  His  coming,  which  would  soon  change 
into  the  hope  that  He  might  never  come  at  all !  Sad  hope  for  those  who 
should  have  been  stretching  to  Him  the  arms  of  eager  longing — ^the  hope 
of  the  hypocrite,  which  must  surely  perish.  Let  us  be  look&g  for  it  as  a 
blessed  hope  and  a  glorious  appearance,  and  it  will  stir  us  up  to  diligent  and 
unwearied  work.  Of  our  substance,  let  us  give  for  His  Gospel;  by  our  lives 
let  us  commend  it ;  with  our  mouths  let  us  speak  for  it ;  in  our  hearts  let  us 
pray  for  it ;  and  let  every  wish  within  and  every  power  without  cry  out  for 
Him — "Thy  kingdom  come."  "Amen:  even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesns." 
" Blessed  is  that  servant  whom  his  Lord  Virhen  He  cometh  shall  find  so  doing" 
If  we  are  thus  engaged,  the  work  will  be  light,  cheered  by  the  hope  of  His 
coming;  and  His  coming  will  not  seem  long  when  we  are  active  in  work;  and 
soon,  very  soon,  through  these  clouds.  His  voice  wiU  be  heard  by  those  who 
stand  fast  in  the  Lord,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants,  enter  into 
your  Master's  joy."  "  Therefore,  my  beloved  bretluren,  be  ye  stedfast, 
immoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord ;  forasmuch  as  ye 
know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

We  have  sought  briefly  to  unfold  the  Apostle's  wish  for  these  Christians 
that  they  might  stand  fast  in  Christ,  as  impljring  continued  faith  in  His  death, 
life  in  His  Spirit,  and  hope  in  His  return ;  and  these  again  as  showing  them- 
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selves  oatwardly  in  love  to  His  people,  attendance  on  His  ordinances,  and 
labour  in  His  cause — a  donble  bond,  both  within  and  without,  binding  us 
strongly  to  Christ, — ^in  both,  a  threefold  cord  not  easily  broken.  We  would 
wish  .now,  much  more  briefly,  to  say  a  word  regarding  the  effect  that  the 
folfilment  of  this  wish  would  have  on  himself.  ^^  Now  we  live,  if  ye  stand  fast 
in  the  Lord."  He  had  said  on  another  occasion,  "  To  me  to  live  is  Christ ;" 
and  there  must  be  a  sense  in  which  we  have  a  life  in  the  great  Lord  of  Life 
that  nothing  on  earth  can  destroy  or  greatly  disturb.  There  is  a  joy  in  Him 
with  which  no  stranger,  and  not  even  a  friend,  can  intermeddle.  Neverthe- 
less, in  a  secondary  sense  (and  it  is  in  this  the  Apostle  speaks),  it  can  be  said 
that  mach  of  the  happiness  and  outward  results  of  our  life  are  dependent 
apoQ  oar  fellow-men,  and  above  all,  on  those  of  them  to  whom  most  of  our 
life  and  love  have  been  given.  We  have  taken  our  life  in  our  hand,  and,  so 
far  as  we  could  to  a  creature,  we  have  transferred  its  affections  and  activities, 
its  anxieties,  hopes,  and  aims,  into  the  Hfe  of  others ;  and  then  we  may  truly 
be  said  to  suffer,  to  rejoice,  to  Hve  in  all  that  befalls  them.  We  have  another 
and  wider  existence  than  our  individual  self.  Those  are  happiest  who  hava 
most  of  this ;  happiest,  above  all,  they  who  have  sought  to  make  it  dependent 
on  those  they  love,  living  the  life  of  Christ  and  standing  fast  in  Him.  The 
canses  of  their  anxiety  are  indeed  deepened  and  widened,  for  life  can  never 
rse  without  a  trembling  sense  of  its  own  greatness ;  but  their  joys  too  are 
liigher,  and  their  hope  is  sure.  Let  us  all  seek,  dear  friends,  to  have  lives 
outside  our  own,  in  whom  our  soul  springs  up  anew,  and  prays,  and  hopes, 
^d  wrestles,  till,  by  the  grace  of  God,  it  rejoices  over  them  with  joy  and 
siflging.  It  is  of  this  the  Apostle  speaks :  he  was  so  bound  up  with  these 
sods  in  the  bundle  of  life,  that  their  abiding  in  Christ  was  the  very  breath 
of  his  being.  He  means  to  intimate,  that  on  their  stedfastness  depended 
DiQch  of  the  comfort  of  Jus  life.  If  he  was  to  be  sustained  in  the  midst  of  afflic- 
tion and  opposition— of  fears  within  and  fightings  without,  it  must  be,  under 
6od,  by  the  good  tidings  that  reach  him  of  the  enduring  love  of  those  for 
whom  he  had  been  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent.  This  sent  a  gleam  to  him 
through  the  darkness  of  many  a  prison,  and  lightened  his  heart  under  many 
a  load  of  suffering.  So  he  speaks  immediately  before — "  Therefore,  brethren, 
we  were  comforted  over  you,  in  all  our  affliction  and  distress,  by  your  faith." 
He  was  not  peculiar  in  this ;  for  another  has  said,  "  I  have  no  greater  joy 
than  to  hear  that  my  children  walk  in  truth."  It  was  he  who  had  the  heavenly 
visions  of  the  setting  sun  of  revelation,  when  it  opened  glorious  vistas  into 
the  infinite  beyond,  and  yet  he  turned  to  these  voices  of  earth  to  cheer  him 
hi  his  solitude ;  for  on  earth  we  will  stand  in  need  of  earthly  friends  and 
human  sympathies.  Nor  let  us  wonder  that  it  is  so  with  the  feeble  servants, 
Bmce  the  Great  Master  was  even  so  consoled.  It  was  when  He  saw  some 
fruit  of  His  toil  that  a  ray  of  light  came  to  Him  through  the  cloud  of  sorrows : 
"In  that  hour  Jesus  rejoiced  in  spirit  and  said,  I  thank  Thee,  0  Father, 
I^ord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prjident,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes."  And  when  we  see  some  such 
fruits,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  we  should  be  comforted  with  His  joy. 

The  Apostle  would  intimate,  farther,  that  on  their  stedfastness  depended 
inueh  of  the  result  of  his  past  hfe.  Before  God,  indeed,  it  is  not  the  result,  but 
the  honest  endeavour,  that  stands ;  He  accepts  not  according  to  the  fruit  that 
springs  up,  but  the  seed  that  is  sown.  Yet  it  is  man's  desire,  and  a  natural 
*^  that  his  effort  should  not  be  objectless.  It  is  a  painful  complaint — 
/  Surely  I  have  laboured  in  vain,  I  have  spent  my  strength  for  nought  and 
la  vain."    To  see  the  structure  we  have  been  employed  by  God  to  rear, 
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standing  the  test,  is  ground,  not  for  pride  in  us,  but  gratitude  to  the  Great 
Builder,  and  confidence  in  the  Corner  Stone.  "  Now  we  live,  if  ye  stand  fast 
in  the  Lord." 

The  Apostle  would  intimate,  lastly,  that  on  their  stedfastness  dependejd  no 
little  of  his  alacrity  in  carrying  out  the  future  am  of  his  life.  That  aim  ever 
must  be  to  bring  men  to  Christ.  From  this  he  cannot  cease,  whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  his  past  labours,  and  whoever  may  fall  away  of  those  that 
geemed  to  stand.  But  how  much  more  joyfully  can  he  look  forward  to  work 
in  the  future  when  he  sees  it  standing  in  the  past  I  When  he  was  in  a  strait 
betwixt  two,  the  wavering  balance  was  decided  in  a  wish  to  live  for  the  sake 
of  his  Christian  brethren.  This  made  him  in  sickness  willing  to  recover,— 
this  made  him,  after  having  passed  through  deaths  many,  ready  to  face  them 
all  again,  and  suffer  his  heavenly  crown  to  hang  waiting  for  a  season,  that 
he  might  gird  hiniself  for  new  combats,  and  address  himself  to  the  work 
which  God  had  already  so  abundantly  blessed.  Now  we  live — we  are  pre- 
pared to  live,  and  suffer,  and  struggle  on — ^if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord.  Would 
that  we  might  all  have  his  faith  in  Christ  to  make  us  ready  to  die,  and  his  lore 
to  men  to  make  us  willing  to  live. 

We  can  only  add  a  word  more  immediately  personal.  It  gladdens  beyond 
measure  him  who  writes,  to  hear  of  those  he  addresses  that  they  still  stand 
fast  in  the  Lord.  Their  love  to  one  another  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel, 
their  stedfast  attendance  on  all  Christian  ordinances,  their  prosecution  of 
works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love,  are  surely  the  result  of  God's  special  guid- 
ance and  care,  and  tokens,  he  humbly  hopes,  of  that  deeper  foundation  which 
alone  can  avail  any  of  us,  on  the  death  and  life  and  hope  of  our  crucified  and 
risen  Lord.  They  have  done  much  to  sustain,  during  his  season  of  weary 
absence  and  suffering,  him  who  laboured  among  them,  and  to  keep  alive  the 
confidence,  that  through  their  prayers  he  would  again  be  given  unto  theE 
This  hope  God  continues  to  sustain  by  slowly  but  steadily  returning  health; 
and  he  cannot  better  express  his  own  heart's  wish  than  in  the  words  of  the 
great  Apostle  to  these  same  Thessalonian  Christians — "  Now  God  Himself, 
and  our  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  direct  our  way  unto  you ;  and 
the  Lord  make  you  to  increase  and  abound  in  love  toward  one  another,  and 
toward  all  men,  even  as  we  do  toward  you.  To  the  end  He  may  stablish 
your  hearts  unblameable  in  holiness  before  God,  even  our  Father,  at  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  His  saints.'*    Amen. 


FIRST  STEPS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  LUTHER. 

The  following  article  is  extracted  from  a  work*  of  considerable  interest  and  earnestness^  the 
object  of  which  is  to  set  forth  the  importance  of  Christians  pressing  onward  and  upward  to 
the  deeper  experiences  and  attainments  of  religion.  The  author  proceeds  on  the  principle 
that,  in  too  many  cases,  the  first  glow  of  Christian  love  and  zeal,  consequent  on  conversion, 
begins,  after  a  time,  to  subside ;  and  that  a  new  impulse,  which  has  frequentlv  all  the 
practical  effect  of  a  second  conversion,  is  needed,  to  cuspel  this  partial  torpor,  and  to  carr}' 
the  believer  to  loftier  heights  in  Christian  experience  than  he  had  formerly  reached.  The 
book  is  divided  into  three  parts :  first, "  What  this  Higher  Christian  Life  is ; "  second,  "  Ho^ 
it  is  to  be  attained ;  and,  third,  "  Progress  and  Power."  It  is  written  in  a  warm  and 
energetic  style,  and  largely  enlivened  and  illustrated  by  biographical  notices  and  other 
narrative.  We  cordially  recommend  the  book  to  our  readers, — a  recommendation  which 
will  be  fully  vindicated  by  the  following  extract 

When  a  little  boy,  Martin  carried  the     kindle  the  fire  in  his  little  iron  smelting 
faggots  for  his  father,  John  Luther,  to    furnace  in  Germany.    God  designed  him 

*  The  Higher  Christian  Life.     By  the  Eev.  W.  E.   Boardman.     Alex.  Strahan  &  Co., 
Edinburgh ;  Sampson,  Low,  Bon,  &  Co.,  London.    1859. 
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to  become  the  bearer  of  fuel  for  his  own 
great  fire  of  the  Reformation,  to  smelt 
&e  hearts  of  millions  and  recast  the  life 
of  the  world.     But  as  yet  this  boy's  own 
ieart  and  his  own  life  were  in  the  crude 
and  corrupt  state  of  nature,  hard  and 
unmalleable  as  the  ore  of  the  mine,  and 
as  full  of  impurities,  to  be  expelled  only 
by  the  fires  of  Divine  love.     His  mother 
loved,  and  pitied,  and  indulged  him ; 
but  his  father  was  severe,  and  never 
spared  the  rod.     That  he  was  not  an 
angel  in  his  youtt  we  may  know,  for 
he  tells  of  himself  that  he  was  whipped 
fifteen  times  in  one  day  in   his  first 
school.    But  all  this  did  not  beat  grace 
into  his  heart,  though  it  may  have  beaten 
letters  into  his  head.     He  made  brilliant 
progress  in  study,  and  at  twenty  years 
oi  age  received  his  degree  at  the  univer- 
sity as  a  Bachelor  of  Arts.     Up  to  this 
time  his  heart  was  in  the  world.     His 
father  designed  him  for  the  law,  and  his 
own  ambition  no  doubt  aspired  to  the 
honours  within  easy  reach  in  that  line  of 
^e.    God  designed  otherwise.    Just  at 
that  critical  time,  when  the  very  next 
Bkp  would  be  the  first  in  a  life-long 
profession,   one  of  his  fellow-students, 
dear  to  him  as  a  brother  beloved,  one 
Alexis,  was  assassinated.     The  report  of 
this  tragic  affair  coming  to  Luther's  ear, 
he  hurried  to  the  spot  and  found  it  even 
so.    Often  before,  conscience,   and  the 
Spirit  in  his  heart,  had  urged  him  to  a 
religious  life,  in  preparation  for  death 
and  the   judgment.     And  now,   as  he 
stood  gazing  upon  the  bloody  corpse  of 
his  dear  friend  Alexis,  and  thought  how 
in  a  moment,  prepared  or  unprepared, 
he  had  been  summoned  from  earth,  he 
asked    himself    the    question,    "  What 
would  become  of  meii  I  were  thus  sud- 
denly called  away  ?" 

This  was  in  a.d.  1505,  in  summer. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  summer's  vaca- 
tion, Luther,  now  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  paid  a  visit  to  Mansfeldt,  the  home 
of  his  infancy.  Even  then,  the  purpose 
of  a  life  of  devotion  was  forming  in  his 
heart,  but  not  yet  ripened  into  full  and 
final  decision.  The  only  life  of  religion 
known  to  him,  and  at  all  meeting  his 
convictions,  was  that  of  the  convent, 
the  life  of  a  monk  and  a  priest.  Whe- 
ther it  was  because  the  purpose  was  only 
yet  in  embryo,  or  because  he  dreaded 
his  father's  displeasure,  or  shrunk  from 
dashing  his  father's  hopes  and  giving 
him  pain,  it  seems  he  kept  the  matter 


back.  The  fire  burned  on  in  his  own 
breast,  but  the  young  Bachelor  of  Arts 
kept  it  hidden,  even  from  those  most 
deeply  interested  in  him  of  all  upon 


On  his  way  back  to  the  university, 
however,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  terrific 
storm.  "  The  thunder  roared,"  says 
p'Aubigne;  "a  thunderbolt  sunk  into 
the  ground  by  his  side ;  Luther  threw 
hinfiRftlf  on  his  knees ;  his  hour  is  per- 
haps come.  Death,  judgment,  eternity, 
are  before  him  in  all  their  tOTors,  and 
speak  with  a  voice  which  he  can  no 
longer  resist.  ^  Encompassed  with  the 
anguish  and  terror  of  death,'  as  he  says  of 
himself,  '  he  makes  a  vow,  if  God  will 
deliver  him  from  this  danger,  to  forsake 
the  world,  and  devote  himself  to  His 
service.'  Risen  from  the  earth,  having 
still  before  his  eyes  that  death  must  one 
day  overtake  him,  he  examines  himself 
seriously,  and  inquires  what  he  must  do. 
The  thoughts  that  formerly  troubled  him 
return  with  redoubled  power.  He  has 
endeavoured,  it  is  true,  to  fulfil  all  his 
duties.  But  what  is  the  state  of  his 
soul?  Can  he,  with  a  polluted  soul, 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  so  terrible 
a  God  ?  He  must  become  holy  " — ^for  this 
he  wiU  go  into  the  cloister,  he  will  enter 
a  convent,  he  will  become  a  monk  and 
a  priest  in  the  Augustinean  order.  He 
will  there  become  holy,  and  be  saved.  .  . 

It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  his  parents 
when  Luther  entered  the  convent  at 
Erfurth,  and  an  astonishment  to  all  his 
friends,  and,  as  it  proved  in  the  end,^  a 
painful  experiment,  and  a  vain  one,  to 
gain  salvation.  Christ  alone  could  par- 
don sin ;  but  Luther  had  that  yet  to  learn. 
He  thought  to  merit  salvation.  Christ 
alone  is  the  sinner's  righteousness  and 
sanctification;  but  he  fully  believed  the 
way  to  become  holy  and  just,  was  to  shut 
himself  up  within  holy  walls,  amongst 
a  holy  brotherhood,  and  perform  holy 
offices.  God  designed  him  to  be  the  fore- 
most reformer  of  the  Church,  and  there- 
fore led  hiTn  through  aU  the  processes  of 
the  Church,  to  show  him  their  emptiness 
imd  vanity. 

Buried  in  the  convent  at  Erfurth,  he 
toiled  and  suffered  two  terrible  years  in 
vain  for  salvation.  He  became  emaciated, 
pale,  hpllow-eyed,  downcast,  hopeless. 
The  loVely  and  noble  Staupitz,  Vicar- 
General,  and  head  of  the  Augustine 
order  in  Thuringia,  was  the  first  to  shed 
any  ray  of  light  upon  the  dark  and 
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troubled  mind  of  Luther.  Staupitz 
pointed  Luther  to  the  Word  of  God  and 
to  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  inspired  him 
with  some  gleams  of  hope  tnat  hope 
might  some  time  be  his.  But  although 
the  floods  of  wrath  from  the  windows  of 
heaven  were  stayed,  and  the  fountains 
of  hell  from  beneath  were  closed,  the 
waters  gone  over  him  had  not  yet  sub- 
sided, the  dove  of  peace  found  yet  no 
resting-place  in  his  soul,  and  the  bow  of 
the  covenant  of  promise  had  not  yet 
sprung  forth  to  his  view.  Indeed,  his 
struggles  and  watchings  and  fastings 
brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
He  was  seized  with  an  illness  that 
threatened  his  life.  One  day,  a  vener- 
able monk  came  into  his  celL  Luther 
opened  his  heart  to  him.  Despair  had 
seized  upon  him.  The  pains  of  hell  gat 
hold  of  him.  The  good  old  man  pointed 
him  to  his  credo,  Luther  had  learned 
the  Apostles'  Creed  in  his  childhood,  and 
had  said  it  over  thousands  of  times ;  but 
when  the  monk  repeated  to  him,  in  the 
tones  of  a  sincere  faith,  the  words,  ^^  / 
believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins"  they 
carried  a  light  and  a  consolation  never 
before  felt  to  the  sufferer's  soul.  "  Ah  I" 
said  the  monk,  "you  must  believe  not 
merely  that  David's  sins  or  Peter's  are 
forgiven;  the  devils  believe  that.  The 
commandment  of  God  is,  that  we  believe 
our  own  sins  are  forgiv^.  St  Bernard 
says,  in  his  discourse  on  the  annuncia- 
tion, *  The  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  your  heart  is.  Thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee.'^' 

Luther  believed,  and  joy  filled  his 
soul.  He  rose  quicklv  from  the  depths 
of  despair,  and  from  the  bed  of  sic^ess. 
Life  from  the  dead  was  given  him  in  a 
twofold  sense.  The  forgiveness  of  sins 
was  ever  after  a  living  article  in  his 
faith,  and  not  a  dead  letter  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  He  knew,  and  was  a 
witness  to  others,  that  the  greatest  sin- 
ner may  be  forgiven.  But,  as  yet,  the 
great  underlying  principle  of  justification 
hy  faith  was  to  him  one  of  the  deep  and 
hidden  things  of  God.  The  noble  Stau- 
pitz,  and  the  good  old  monk  already 
before  him,  knew  as  much  as  Luther 
had  now  learned,  and  more.  And  all 
this  Luther  himself  might  have  known, 
and  yet  lived  a  monk  jdl  his  days.  But 
God  had  greater  things  in  store  for  him, 
«nd  greater  lessons  to  teach  him.     .     . 

The  assassination  of  the  dear  Alexis 
had  awakened  him.    The  thunderbolt  on 


the  Erf urth  road  struck  the  death-blow 
of  his  indecision ;  and  Staupitz,  and  the 
good  monk  with  his  credo  and  his  faith, 
had  shed  the  first  rays  and  comforts  of 
salvation  upon  his  pathway.  This  was 
all  they  could  do.  For  all  this  God  used 
them ;  but  now  He  was  about  to  mak 
His  own  holy  Word  the  means  of  leading 
Luther  out  into  the  light,  and  onward 
into  the  open  field  of  truth,  not  yet 
reached  by  either  the  prelate  or  the 
monk.  Luther  had  no  Bible.  He  had 
access  to  one,  in  Latin,  chained  to  a 
stone  pillar  in  the  convent — a  strikmg 
emblem  of  the  Bible  at  that  day.  Locked 
up  in  a  dead  language,  and  chained  to  a 
cold  monastic  piSar  of  dead  stone ;  and 
yet,  thank  God  1  neither  itself  dead,  nor 
yet  bound.  Another  Bible  he  could  see, 
also  in  the  Latin,  by  going  to  the  Ubrary 
of  the  university  to  read  it.  That  was 
the  first  copy  of  the  Bible  he  ever  saw; 
and  the  first  word  of  the  Bible  he  ever 
read,  from  the  Bible  itself,  was  the  story 
of  Hannah,  and  her  child  Samuel  lent  to 

the  Lord  for  ever Staupitz, 

soon  after,  brought  him  a  Bible,  a  Latin 
Bible,  and  presented  it  to  him  to  be  all 
his  own.  Oh,  what  a  treasure  !  What 
delight  it  gave  him !  That  was  the 
first  stone  of  his  great  work.  That 
Latin  Bible  was  all  his  own,  and  be, 
albeit  he  knew  it  not,  was  called  of  God, 
and  was  yet  to  undo  the  Latin  bolts  and 
bars,  and  break  in  sunder  the  monastic 
chains,  and  give  a  good  honest  German 
liberty  to  the  blessS  Word  of  God,  and 
bring  home  its  hallowed  light  to  thou- 
sands of  darkened  hearths  and  homes, 
and  to  millions  of  benighted  souls.  He 
himself  was  first  to  learn  from  it  the 
fulness  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  of 
peace,  and  then  to  become  the  foremost 
Bible  teacher  of  the  world. 

Soon  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and 
then  very  soon  appointed  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Wit- 
temberg.  Staupitz  reconunended  him  \o 
Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the 
Elector  sent  him  his  commission.  At 
once,  besides  the  duties  of  his  own  pro- 
fessorship, he  began  giving  lectures,  dur- 
ing an  unoccupied  hour,  upon  the  Bible 
— first  upon  the  Psalms,  then  upon  Bo- 
mans.  It  was  a  new  thing  under  the  sun. 
His  lectures  were  clear,  warm,  stirring, 
eloquent,  powerful.  His  fame  spread 
out.  Students  gathered  in.  Soon,  by 
appointment  of  the  Elector,  and  by  the 
persuasion  of  Staupitz,  and  by  the  nand 
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of  Carlstadt,  he  was  made  '*  Doctor  in 
Theology,"  Biblical  doctor,  and  sworn  to 
Mmd  the  GoBpel  with  all  his  strength. 
Now,  at  last,  he  was  in  the  very  cl^ir, 
and  at  the  very  work  designed  for  him 
&omthe  first. 

fiat  these  are  the  events  of  his  outward 
life.   ¥e  will  now  trace  the  steps  of  his 
final  and  full  freedom  of  soul  through 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus.     On^  day,  wmle 
studying  Bomans  for  a  lecture  to  the 
Btudentfl,  the  words  of  the  prophet  Ha^ 
hakkok,  as  quoted  by  Paulf  Bom.  i.  17 
-'^  The  just  shall  live  by  faiih^'  struck 
their  light  through  his  soul.    Here  was 
the  grand  prindpe  of  life  and  righteous- 
B6ffi.  He  saw  it,  grasped  it,  exulted  in 
it,  and  began  teaching  it  with  all  the 
foroe  and  fire   of    his  eloquence    and 
gem    There  were,  it  is  true,  applica- 
tioDg  of  this  great  principle  which  he 
vasnotyet  prepared  to  see,  or  to  make, 
hoth  to  the  Church  and  to  his  own  heart 
aadiife. 
But  the  principle  of  justification  by 
fiuthwaa  no  longer  a  hidden  one  to  him, 
^  it  infused  a  new  life  and  a  new 
pover  into  his  soul  and  his  teachings. 
i^eapphed  it  with  sunbeam  deamess  to 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.     He  saw  how 
God  could  be  just,  and  yet  justify  him 
that  believeth  in  Jesus,  however  great 
his  fling  might  be.     Selected  not  long 
fe  to  represent  seven  convents   in 
letters  of  difference  between  them  and 
the  Vicar-General,  at  the  court  of  the 
Joman  Pontiff,  he  set  off,  led  by  the 
hand  of  God  into  Home  itsdif ,  to  witness 
^th  his  own  eyes  and  ears  the  blas- 
phemous hoUowness  and  putrid  corrup- 
tions of  the  Church.     On  the  way  he 
^as  again  taken  ill,  and  again  brought 
to  look  down  into  the  grave  and  up  to 
I  the  judgment-bar  of   God.      His   sins 
troubled  him.  •  The  old  Erf urth  horror 
of  darkness  returned  upon  him.    But  in 
the  midst  of  it,  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
'  T^h  just  shaU  live  by  faith,^^  came  again 
to  him  with  a  new  force,  and  filled  him 
^th  the  light  of  heaven.      And  yet 
*gain,  while  looking  upon  the  ruins  of 
wcient  Rome,  and  almost  overwhelmed 
Y  the  conviction  that  the  Bome  which 
then  was  would  one  day  be  also  in  ruins, 
the  holy  city  wotdd  pass  away,  lie  in 
^68,  the  same  words  came  to  his  relief 
J^d  comfort  again,  "  The  just  shall  live 
by  faith.'*  The  Church  shaUUve,  though 
«»ne  should  die.    Christ  lives,  and  the. 
S^t^  of  hell  shall  never  prevail  against 


His  Church.  Luther  had  not  yet  leajmed 
to  take  the  Lord  Jesus  for  his  sanctifica'^ 
tion.  He  had  one  process  for  the  for* 
giveness  of  sins,  that  of  faith,  and 
another  for  the  pursuit  of  holiness,  that 
of  works.  He  believed  in  Jesus,  and 
trusted  that  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  who 
had  died,  and  risen  again  for  his  justifi- 
cation, his  sins  were  all  freely  forgiven. 
But  he  longed  for  a  holy  heart  and  a 
holy  life,  and  sought  them  by  means^ 
not  by  faith.  The  truth  that  Jesus  is 
all  to  the  sinner,  that  in  Jesus  he  has  all 
if  he  takes  Him  for  all,  he  had  not  yet 
perceived.  Christ  a  propitiation  he  ac- 
cepted, but  Christ  a  sanctification  he 
reject^.  Strange,  that  having  Christ, 
and  believing  in  Him,  and  having  in 
Him  ike  fountain  of  holiness — ^indeed 
our  own  holiness,  just  as  really  and  fully 
as  He  is  our  own  sacrifice  for  sin^— we 
should  go  about  to  work  out,  or  seek  for 
holiness  of  heart  imparted  to  us  from  Gkxl 
aside  from,  not  in  Christ.  Yet  so  it  is. 
So  it  was  with  Luther.  At  Bome  he 
performed  aU  holy  offices,  and  visited 
every  sacred  place,  hungering  and  thirst- 
ing after  righteousness.  One  day,  he 
sought  to  secure  a  special  indulgence 
promised  to  all  holv  pilgrims  who  should 
climb  Pilate's  staircase,  so  caUed,  on 
their  knees.  This  Pilate's  staircase  was 
said  to  have  been  transported  bodily  by 
miracle,  in  the  night,  from  Jerusalem 
to  Bome.  As  Luther  crept  painfuUy 
from  stone  to  stone  upward,  suddenly 
he  heard,  as  he  thought,  a  voice  of  thun- 
der in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  **The 
just  shall  live  by  faith."  These  words  had 
often  before  told  him  that  the  just  are 
made  alive  bv  faith ;  but  now  th^  thun- 
dered through  his  soul  the  truth  that  even 
so. "  the  just  shall  live  (be  kept  alive)  by 
faith."  By  faith  they  shall  be  kept  bv 
the  power  of  God ;  by  faith  they  shafi 
make  progress  onward  and  upward ;  by 
faith  their  sins  shall  be  forgiven ;  and  by 
faith  their  hearts  and  lives  shall  be  made 
holy. 

Ah  1  well  might  the  historian  say  of 
Luther  that  "  this  was  a  creative  word 
for  the  reformer ;"  now  for  the  first  time 
he  was  freed  from  all  false  processes  of 
ssdvation,  and  fully  establii^ed  in  the 
true.  Faith  now,  as  the  condition,  and 
Jesus  as  the  salvation,  he  saw  was  the 
whole.  Full  salvation  was  in  Jesus,  and 
Jesus  was  the  soul^s  in  fall,  through  full 
trust  in  Him.  When  this  word  re- 
sounded in  this  new  force  through  his 
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soul,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Luther  sprang 
to  his  feet  upon  the  stone  steps  up 
which  he  had  been  crawling  like  a  worm, 
horrified  at  himself,  and  struck  with 
shame  for  the  degradation  to  which  su- 


perstition had  debased  him,  and  fled 
from  the  scene  of  his  folly.  No  wonder 
that  he  should  himself  say,  "  Truly  this 
text  of  St  Paul  was  to  me  the  very  gate 
of  heaven*" 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  REV.  JOSEPH  HAY,  A.M-,  ARBROATH. 


In  the  obituary  of  one  of  our  late  Num- 
bers, there  appeared,  as  our  readers  will 
remember,  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hay  of  Arbroath ;  and  we  feel  we  should 
be  wanting  in  our  duty,  to  the  dead  as 
well  as  to  the  living,  were  we  to  allow 
one  soweU  known  and  so  highly  esteemed, 
for  his  own  as  well  as  his  work's  sake,  to 
pass  away  from  amongst  us  without  some 
brief  notice  of  his  life  and  labours.  Duty 
to  the  holy  dead  requires  that  they  should 
"  be  in  everlasting  remembrance ;"  and 
when  the  world  has  ^own  wiser  and 
better,  for  each  one  who  has  lived  to 
benefit  it,  it  will  have  a  special  memory. 
Duty  to  the  living  demands  that,  at  the 
departure  of  every  true  and  faithful  ser- 
vant of  God,  the  admonition  should, 
with  deepened  emphasis,  be  repeated — 
"  Mark  thou  the  perfect  man,  and  behold 
the  upright,  for  th«  end  of  that  man  is 
peace  I" 

Joseph  Hay  was  born  on  the  4th  of 
July  1798,  and  was  the  third  son  of  the 
Rev.  James  Hay,  minister  of  the  United 
Associate  Congregation  in  Alyth,  and 
one  whose  praise  was,  in  his  day,  in  all 
the  churches.  Ab  a  preacher,  he  was 
highly  popular ;  as  a  pastor,  he  was  "  in 
labours  more  abundant  and  joumeyings 
often."  As  a  man  of  God,  he  main- 
tained so  consistent  and  holy  a  walk,  that 
his  life  was  a  constant  sermon  ;  and, 
though  now  so  long  since  dead,  he  has 
not  yet  ceased  to  speak.  In  the  many 
reminiscences  of  his  ministry  which  are 
still  cherished  in  the  more  immediate 
sphere  of  his  labours,  and  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  not  \a  few  of  his  quaint  and  sa- 
voury sayings,  which  still  linger  in  all 
the  churches  in  which  he  was  wont  to 
minister^  the  echoes  of  his  winning  tones 
are  yet  distinctly  heard,  and  will  not 
soon  die  away. 

Besides  Joseph,  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  Mr  Hay  had  other  two  sons  who 
devoted  themselves  in  early  life  to  pre- 
paration for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
These    were    James,    his    second,    and 


Stewart,  his  youngest.  The  latter— a 
young  man  of  great  promise  as  well  as 
piety— was  cut  off  wlule  prosecuting  his 
studies  at  the  University,  and  his  early 
death  was  long  and  deeply  felt  by  his 
father  and  eveiy  member  of  the  family, 
and  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. 
The  former,  having  completed  the  usual 
curriculum  of  fitu(}y',  was  in  due  time 
licensed  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel; 
bift,  after  a  brief  probationary  course, 
during  which  he  gave  ample  proof  of  his 
piety,  and  other  qualifications  for  the 
sacred  calling  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself,  his  state  of  health  compelled  him 
to  desist  from  preaching,  and  to  direct 
his  attention  to  other  pursuits  for  which 
his  bodily  strength  was  more  equal. 

Born  and  brought  up  in  such  a  family, 
and  under  the  care  of  such  a  father,  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  enjoyed  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  pious  example  and  a  re- 
ligious education  from  his  earliest  years. 
Like  Timothy,  from  the  moment  he  was 
able  to  lisp  them,  he  was  taught  the 
Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  men 
wise  unto  salvation.  His  very  childhood 
was  consecrated  to  temple  service.  His 
youth  was  passed  under  the  shadow  of 
the  sacred  altar.  So  soon  as  he  was 
capable  of  thinking  of  divine  things, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  he  became  the 
subject  of  serious  impressions,  and  neyer 
from  that  time  did  he  cease  to  make  con- 
science of  secret  prayer.  From  about  the 
same  early  period  in  his  life  may  also 
be  dated  his  first  thoughts  of  giving 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
to  this  his  whole  course  of  reading  and 
study  was,  of  his  own  choice,  constantly 
directed.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
Chiu^ch,  and,  in  a  letter  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  his  father  on  the  subject,  we 
find  him  thus  freely  and  ingenuously 
unbosoming  hinaself : — "  I  cannot  hide 
from  you  the  desire  which  I  have  of 
honouring  God,  by  taking  a  seat  at  His 
table  in  the  ordinance  of  our  Lord's 
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Supper ;  although  I  miist  say  my  mind 
is  greatly  perplexed  and  filled  with  fears 
TeBpecting  it.  That  passage  in  1  Gor.  xi. 
22  particularly  perplexes  me.  However, 
as  my  desire  is  strong,  I  expect  to  get  my 
mind  eased  by  you.  I  ddight  much  in 
reading  Henry  on  the  LoM's  Supper." 
The  fears  and  misgivings  he  thus  felt 
in  the  prospect  of  approaching  the  Lord's 
table  were  happily  all  removed  on  his 
being  admitted  to  it ;  and  accordingly,  in 
a  journal  which  about  this  time  he  began 
to  keep,  and  which  he  continued  more  or 
less  regularly  to  the  close  of  his  life,  we 
find  the  following  entry  : — "  I  have  ap- 
proached my  God  in  the  ordinance  of  tie 
Lord's  Supper,  and  I  bless  my  God  that 
He  has  permitted  me  to  draw  near  to 
Him  in  so  solemn  a  manner."  And 
again,  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  ob- 
^Tving  the  same  ordinance  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion,  we  find  him,  in  the  s£ne 
record,  giving  utterance  to  the  foUowing 
pious  breathings : — "  0  fit  me  for  coming 
into  Thy  presence  to-morrow  I  0  clothe 
me  with  tihe  wedding  garment,  and  let 
me  appear  at  Thy  table  under  the  covert 
of  blood !  Keep  me  back,  0  my  God,  if 
I  would  go  forward  without  Thy  accep- 
tance! 01  if  I  go,  go  Thou  with  me, 
and  do  me  good.  0  manifest  Thyself  to 
me  there,  and  cause  me  to  beUeve !" 

Having  received,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  his  father,  and  at  the  parish 
school  of  his  native  village,  the  rudiments 
of  a  common,  as  weU  as  classical,  educa- 
tion, he  further  prosecuted  his  studies  for 
three  sessions  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  for  other  two  at  that  of 
Gla^w,  where,  in  his  various  classes,  he 
honourably  distinguished  himself,  and 
in  due  time  took  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  His  literary  course  completed,  he 
entered,  in  1817,  the  Divinity  HaU,  over 
which  Professor  Paxton  at  that  time  so 
ably  presided ;  but,  as  during  his  theolo- 
gical course  the  union  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Secession  was  happily 
consummated,  the  close  of  his  curriculum 
found  him  a  zealous  student  and  adherent 
of  the  United  Church.  Thus  prepared 
for  the  work  to  which  he  haa  devoted 
himself,  and  from  which  his  views  were 
never  at  any  time  diverted,  he  was,  on 
the  10th  of  April  1821,  licensed,  by  the 
United  Associate  Presbytery  of  Forfar, 
to  preach  the  Grospel.  This  he  regarded 
as  one  of  the  happiest  events  of  Ms  Ufe, 
and,  in  his  journal,  we  accordingly  find 
l*im  referring  to  it  as  "  one  to  which  he 


had  long  looked  forward  with  earnest 
and  hea^elt  desire,  which  had  fulfilled 
aU  his  expectations,  and  which  was  as 
dear  to  him  in  the  enjoyment  as  in  the 
anticipation." 

During  his  probationary  course,  he 
proved  himself  a  most  acceptable  and 
useful  preacher  wherever  he  was  called 
to  officiate ;  and,  by  uniting  the  duties  of 
the  pastor  with  those  of  the  preacher, 
visitmg  the  sick,  comforting  the  sorrow- 
ing, and  doing  good  as  he  had  oppor- 
tunity, he  greatly  endeared  himself  to 
the  vacant  congregations  whose  pulpits 
he  was  appoints  to  supply.  Among  the 
first  of  these  congregations  that  were  in 
circumstances  to  call  one  to  be  their 
pastor  at  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
was  that  of  Anstruther,  and  the  result  of 
his  first  visit  there  was  a  movement  in 
his  favour,  which  issued  in  a  unanimous 
caU.  Shortiy  after  this  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Korth  Grimsby  Street  congrega- 
tion, Arbroath,  which  was  then  also 
vacant ;  and  so  acceptable  did  his  labours 
also  prove  there,  that  the  people  lost  no 
time  m  giving  to  him  another  and  equaUy 
unanimous  call.  But,  as  at  the  period 
now  referred  to  it  was  the  rule  of  the 
Church  that  the  Synod,  and  not  the 
preacher,  should  determine  between  such 
competing  calls,  some  time  elapsed  ere  it 
was  decided  whether  Anstruther  or  Ar- 
broath should  be  his  permanent  sphere 
of  labour;  and,  while  abiding,  in  this 
matter,  thedecisionof  the  Supreme  Court, 
we  find  him,  in  his  journal,  leaving  it 
entirely  with  lus  God  to  choose  and  de- 
termine for  him,  and  expressing  himself 
as  "willing  to  go  wherever  He  should 
send  him,  and  to  do  whatever  work  He 
should  assign  to  him,  and  as  here  reposing 
all  his  anxieties." 

The  decision  of  the  Synod  was  in  due 
time  given,  and  was  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  caU  to  Arbroath ;  and,  on  the  15th 
of  October  1823,  he  was  there  ordained 
to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry,  and  to 
the  pastorateof  the  North  Grimsby  Street 
congregation — ^his  father  presicfing  on 
the  occasion,  and  preaching  from  Jer.  iii. 
15,  "  I  will  give  you  pastors  according 
to  Mine  heart,  who  shall  feed  you  with 
knowledge  and  understanding. "  On  the 
Sabbath  thereafter  he  was  also  intro- 
duced to  his  charge  by  his  father,  and 
commenced  his  pulpit  labours  by  preach- 
ing from  1  Cor.  iii.  6,  "I  have  planted, 
ApoUos  watered,  but  God  gave  the  in- 
and  of  every  sermon  he  ever 
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afterwards  preached,  these  words  seemed 
to  be  the  motto, — ^the  instrument  with 
him  being  always  simk  in  the  agents- 
God  being  everything,  and  man  nothing. 
From  the  day  he  thus  entered  on  the  worft 
of  the  ministry,  he  gave  himself  entirely 
to  it ;  and  for  full  thirty  years  he  was 
never,  either  by  personal  affliction  or 
otherwise,  for  one  Sabbath  unfitted  for  it. 
This  period  of  his  pastorate  was,  there- 
fore, hailed  by  his  people  as  a  kind  of 
jubilee  (and  well,  in  sucn  circumstances, 
might  it  be  so)  ;  and  as  such,  they  most 
appropriately  celebrated  it,  by  presenting 
him,  on  the  occasion,  with  a  congratula* 
tory  address,  and  another  and  stiU  more 
substantial  token  of  thoir  affection  and 
esteem  for  him  as  their  minister. 

About  a  year,  however,  after  this,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1854,  his  health,  which 
had  hitherto  been  unbroken,  began 
somewhat  to  decline,  and  his  sight  be- 
came so  seriously  impaired  as  soon  made 
it  evident  that  he  was  labouring  under 
some  organic  disease  ci  the  eye.  It 
proved  a  case  of  cataract,  which  required 
to  reach  its  crisis,  and  to  issue  in  lul  but 
total  blindness,  ere  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  operate  for  its  removid.  But 
during  this  protracted  and  depress- 
ing process  he  never  entirely  desisted 
from  his  labours,  and  scarcely  ev^i 
diminished  them.  Still  he  was  to  be 
found  in  all  his  accustomed  walks  of 
usefulness,  though  often  in  pnrsuing 
them  he  could  scarcely  find  his  way. 
When,  from  the  same  cause  too,  he  was 
no  longer  able  to  read  the  psalms  he 
gave  out  to  be  sung  in  the  services  of 
the  Sabbath,  such  was  his  familiarity 
with  most  of  them  that  he  found  but 
little  difficulty  in  repeating  them — and 
just  as  little  difficulty  did  he  find  in  giv- 
ing with  great  accuracy  ihe  Scripture 
quotations  with  which  at  this  time,  as 
idways,  his  discourses  richly  abotmded ; 
and  never  perhaps  till  now  md  his  people 
fully  know  how  mighty  he  was  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  at  the  same  time  how 
well,  under  the  heavy  hand  of  affliction, 
he  could  exemplify  the  Christian  graces 
he  had  so  often  inculcated  upon  them, 
and  glorify  his  God  in  the  fires.  For 
through  aU  this  trying  season  never  once 
did  his  patience  fail,  or  his  faith  waver, 
or  his  submission  want  its  **  kiss  of  the 
rod"  and  its  "even  so.  Father;"  and 
even  when  his  sufferings  most  abounded, 
his  consolations  always  still  more  abound- 
ed.   The  disease  under  which  he  was 


thus  labouring  having  at  length  reached 
the  stage  when  couching  was  deemed 
advisable,  he  removed  to  Glasgow  for 
the  purpose  of  undergoing  it.  "nie  ope- 
ration^  performed  by  the  kind  and  skilful 
hand  of  Dr  M^Kenzie,  happily  proved 
successful;  and  so  rapidly  after  it  did  Mr 
Hay  recover,  that  in  a  few  weeks  he^was 
able  to  return  to  his  people,  and  resume 
amongst  them  his  labours.  It  was  not, 
however,  for  some  time  after  this  that 
his  sight  regained  sufficient  strength  to 
enable  him  to  read  and  write ;  and  on 
regaining  this,  his  "first  readying,"  as 
we  learn  from  his  diary,  *'  was  Isa.  xii." 
— ^which  is  a  song  <^  thanksgiving  and 
|jraise— and  his  "  first  writing  was  in  his 
journal,"  where,  amongst  a  number  of 
entries  and  many  expressions  of  bursting 
gratitude  and  wonder  for  what  Grod  had 
thus  wrought  for  him,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing:—"  I  thank  thee,  0  my  God,  for  Thy 
great  mercy  towards  me  in  the  whole 
course  of  thjs  affliction."  "  I  cried  unto 
Thee,  and  Thou  hast  heard  me,  and 
heaJ^  me."  "  To  Thee  I  consecrate  the 
evesight  Thou  hast  restored  to  me,  and 
all  my  faculties  and  talents."  "  0  God, 
I  have  regarded  Thy  hand  in  this  chas- 
tening, and  I  have  humbled  myself  imder 
it,  that  Thou  mightest  exalt  me  in  due 
time."  "  I  have  seen  so  much  of  mercy 
in  this  affliction,  that  I  never  thought  of 
complaining,  or  fretting,  or  dejection, 
but  of  preaching  and  wonder."  "  The 
special  mercies  which  I  have  to  acknow- 
ledge in  this  idBUction  are  an  affectionate 
companion  and  a  comfortable  home,  and 
warm  hospitality  under  the  roof  of  her 
friends — a  skilful  physician — a  successful 
operation — ^a  speedy  recovery,  and  re- 
storation to  my  work." 

But  though  his  sight  was  thus  wonder- 
fully restored,  it  is  doubtful  whether  his 
general  health  was  ever  again  what  it 
once  was.  Judging,  indeed,  from  his 
abundant  labours,  his  ^^  natural  force" 
remained  unabated;  nor  did  he  complain 
of  any  want  of  health  till  in  the  month 
of  December  1857,  when  something  like 
dyspepsia  in  an  aggravated  form  began 
to  trouble  him,  and  his  appearance  be- 
came observably  changed.  In  this 
somewhat  enfeebled  state,  however,  he 
still  laboured  on  tiQ  the  third  Sabbath 
of  March  last,  when,  having  gone  to  the 
pulpit  in  great  weakness^  he  became,  in 
the  course  of  the  forenoon  service,  so 
entirelv  exhausted,  that  he  was  forced 
abruptly  to  conclude  it.    With  some  as- 
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sistance  he  walked  home,  and  after  a 
few  days'  rest  he  appeared  somewhat  to 
lally.  But  still  he  felt  great  proetra^ 
tioiL,  and  also  considerable  intenud  pain. 
It  was  thought  by  his  afiBicted  and 
aniious  partner  and  friends,  and  also  by 
Ms  medical  attendant,  that  change  A 
scene  and  air  might  prove  beneficial  to 
him.  In  accordance  with  this  advice  he 
removed  first  to  Dunblane,  and  after- 
wards to  Xelvin,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  and  there,  amidst  delightful 
scenery  and  salubrious  air,  the  unwearied 
assidiiity  of  his  devoted  partner,  and 
the  kindness  of  other  friends,  he  some- 
times  seemed  to  improve :  and  there 
were  occasional  gleams  of  hope  that  he 
nught  recover.  But  weeks  passed  away, 
and  these  hopes  were  not  realized.  From 
KelTin  he  again  removed  to  the  out- 
skirts of-  Glasgow,  and  there,  imder  j^e 
hospitable  roof  of  a  relative,  everythmg 
was  done  for  him  that  kindness  and  at- 
tention, with  the  highest  of  medical  skill, 
could  do.  But  it  was  aU  of  no  avail. 
^  weakness  day  by  day  increased,  and 
*he  prospect  of  ms  recovery  grew  darker 
and  darker.  After  an  absence  of  about 
six  weeks  he  returned  home,  having  now 
^carcely  remaining  strength  for  the 
jonmey.  This  was  on  the  14th  of  June 
^t,  and  from  that  time  his  weakness 
o^canie  80  great  that  he  could  not,  with- 
^^t  assistance,  pass  from  one  room  to 
another.  He  was  now  able  to  see  but 
lew  friends ;  but  to  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  standmg  by  his  bed  of  lan- 
g'ljflhing,  he  presented  a  beautiful  ex- 
^ple  of  "  glorying  in  tribulation,"  of 

taking  pleasure  in  infirmity,"  and  "  ac- 
counting that  the  sufferings  of  this  pre- 
sent time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
Jith  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed." 
To  one  who,  when  visiting  him,  remark- 
^) "  It  is  a  blessed  thing  that  we  can 
glorify  Gkxi  by  hearing  His  will  as  well 
as  by  doing  it,  in  a  time  of  suffering  as 
^ell  as  of  acting,^'*  he  replied  with  great 
emphasis,  "  Q  yes,  and  either  way  I  am 
^^iig  to  glonjfy  Him."  When  again  it 
jaa  remarked,  "  How  deHghtfiil  in  a 
^e  of  distress  to  lie  passive  in  God's 
JJ^nds! "  he  with  great  fervour  responded, 

-^d  tkai  it  is,  and  there  I  am  lying, 
^^lying  there  I  am  happy."  On  the 
^emng  of  Sabbath,  the  10th  of  July, 
^.  ^e  neighbour  and  brother  again 
^ted  him,  and  found  him  now  much 
S^'  b^t  still  able  with  an  effort  to 

P^i  and  on  his  repeating  the  text, 


"  To  than  that  believe  He  is  precious," 
he  at  once  responded,  ^*  0  yes,  and  He 
is  all  precious  to  me,  and  to  all  who 
make  believing  their  work.^^  After  a 
short  pause  the  following  text  was  also 
repeated: — "  Yea,  though  I  walk" — and 
here  h^  took  up  the  sentence,  and  finish- 
ed it,  saying,  ^'  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  at  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for 
Thou  art  with  me;  Thy  rod  and  Thy 
staff  they  comfort  me."  Again  the  fol- 
lowing passage  was  quoted : — *^  Thou 
wilt  keep  him  in  pariect  peace  whose 
mind  is  stayed  on  Thee" — ^and  he  an- 
swered, ^^  And  so  my  mind  is  kept ; "  but 
here  his  strength  failed  him,  and  though 
he  evidently  wished  to  say  something 
more,  he  was  unable  to  do  it,  and,  as  u 
exhausted  by  the  effort,  he  immediately 
fell  into  a  deep  and  placid  sleep.  Out 
of  that  sleep  he  only  for  a  brief  interval 
awoke  ere  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus;  for 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  following 
day  his  happy  and  peaceful  spirit  de* 
parted  so  gently,  that  the  precise  moment 
of  his  death  could  scarcely  be  ascertained. 
It  was,  however,  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the 
11th  of  July,  that  he  breathed  his  last, 
in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  and 
thirty-sixth  of  his  ministry.  On  the 
Friday  following,  his  remains  were  con- 
veyed to  their  last  resting-place,  his 
funeral  being  atta:ided  by  a  large  con- 
course Gi  persons,  composed  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  congregation,  1^  brethren  of 
his  own  and  other  presbyteries,  and  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  town — ^the 
whole  streets  along  which  the  mournful 
procession  passed  b^ng  lined  with  crowds 
of  deeply  mterested  and  affected  spec- 
tators. On  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  two 
funeral  sermons  were  preached,  and  the 
occasion  was  improved  by  his  neighbour 
and  brother  the  Rev.  Alex.  Sorley,  and  in 
all  the  services  of  the  day  the  church  was 
literally  a  Bochim — a  place  of  weeping. 

Our  space  will  now  only  allow  us  to 
glance  at  some  of  the  more  prominent 
features  of  the  character  and  ministry  .of 
our  departed  brother.  As  a  preacher, 
he  was  staid  in  his  manner,  simple  in 
his  style,  serious  in  his  tone,  and  always 
most  judicious  in  the  choice  of  his  sub- 
jects. If  he  had  any  favourite  themes, 
as  most  ministers  have,  these  were  such 
as  related  to  the  character  of  God,  the  love ' 
of  Christ,  the  benefits  of  religion,  the 
extension  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  the  con- 
solations of  the  Gospel,  and  the  joys  of 
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immortality.  Never  once  was  the  wrath 
of  God  heard  f idminating  from  hifi  lips 
as  though  it  were  a  congenial  and  delight^ 
f  ul  topic  ;  but  when  he  touched  on  it,  it 
was  always  with  the  deepest  solemnity, 
and  with  an  evident  desire  for  the  salva^ 
tion  of  his  hearers,  and  to  persuade  men 
to  flee  from  it.  On  no  occasion,  we 
believe,  did  he  ever  go  to  the  pulpit  de- 
siring to  utter  a  sentence  or  a  word  in 
order  to  exalt  himself,  or  to  win  the  ap- 
plause of  men.  Of  all  men,  he  could  say 
with  a  good  conscience  to  his  people,  "I 
preach  not  myself,  but  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord,  and  myself  your  servant  for  Jesus' 
sake."  As  a  pastor,  he  was  ever  atten- 
tive to  his  flock,  and  in  all  their  trials 
and  afllictions  he  was  especially  sym- 
pathising and  kind.  As  a  teacher  of 
the  young  he  enjoyed  great  success ;  and 
in  this  department  of  his  labours  he  took 
especial  delight,  so  much  so  that  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  ministry  he  de- 
vot^  to  it  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
almost  every  Wednesday ;  and  many 
will  have  to  bless  God  through  unend- 
ing ages,  that  ever  they  were  permitted 
to  sit  at  his  feet,  and  learn  the  law 
from  his  lips.  In  addition  to  his.various 
classes  for  the  young,  he  had  also  one 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ; 
and  here,  with  his  own  characteristic  in- 
genuity in  devising  methods  for  doing 
good,  he  found  a  sphere  of  usefulness 
unoccupied  by  any  other  ;  and  now 
among  the  deepest  and  sincerest  of  his 
mourners  are  found  these  interesting 
mutes.  As  a  man,  he  was  free  from  all 
acerbity  and  detraction.  Neither  bitter- 
ness, nor  clamour,  nor  wrath,  ever  escaped 
his  hps.     He  tried  to  think  well  of  those 


from  whom  he  differed,  and  ever  carried 
about  him  a  mantle  of  charity  ample 
enough  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  As 
a  citizen,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community  in  which  it  was  his  lot  to 
labour ;  and  to  the  varied  objects  of  its 
Bible,  Tract,  Home  Mission,  Sick,  and 
other  benevolent  societies,  he  devoted 
not  a  little  of  his  time,  his  substance,  and  ' 
his  talents.  As  a  member  of  our  Church 
courts,  he  was  a  most  regular  and  con- 
scientious attender  of  all  their  meetings, 
and,  by  his  judicious  counsel  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  our  forms  of  procedure, 
contributed  much  to  the  furtherance 
of  their  business.  As  a  Christian^  his 
religion  was  not  that  of  the  lip,  but 
was  stamped  upon  every  line  of  his  life 
— ^always  visible,  but  never  obtrusive. 
In  prayer  he  had  a  peculiar  gift;  but 
prayer  with  him  was  never,  either  in 
public  or  private,  a  formal  round  of  peti- 
tions. It  was  the  utterance  of  a  mind 
thinking  before  God,  and  offering  up  its 
thoughts  as  the  noblest  sacrifice,  l^liat 
he  was  as  a  husband  and  father,  none 
but  his  bereaved  widow  and  child,  who 
are  left  to  mourn  his  loss,  can  fully  tell. 
What  he  was  as  a  brother,  his  two  surviv- 
ing sisters,  and  only  remaining  brother, 
never  can  forget ;  and  well  may  they  each 
now  echo  the  lamentation,  ^^I  am  dis- 
tressed for  thee,  my  brother ;  very  plea- 
sant hast  thou  been  unto  me."  And 
now  it  is  for  his  family,  his  brethren, 
his  friends,  and  his  people,  while  mourn- 
ing his  loss,  to  tread  in  his  steps,  and  to 
be  followers  of  him  and  of  others  *'  who 
are  now,  through  faith  and  patience, 
inheriting  the  promises." 


WRECK  OF  THE  SCAMANDER. 

[Our  readers  will  peruse  with  the  deepest  interest  the  following  narrative,  by  the  Eev.  John 
Hogg,  of  his  recent  shipwreck  and  providential  deliverance,  while  on  his  way  to  resume 
his  mission  work  at  Alexandria.] 

TO  THE  EDrrOB  OF  THB  UIOTED  PBESBYTEBIAN  MAOAZOnE. 


Deab  Sir, — In  compliance  with  your 
request,  I  beg  to  present  you  with  the 
following  short  account  of  our  late  voy- 
age and  shipwreck,  that  the  readers  of 
your  Magazine,  and  the  Church  at  large, 
may  see  in  our  wonderful  deliverance  at 
once  an  instance  of  the  special  interven- 
tion of  Almighty  God,  and  a  direct 
answer  to  graver. 


On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  January 
27th,  the  screw-steamship  Scamander 
left  the  port  of  Liverpool  on  her  outward 
voyage  to  Alexandria  and  Syria,  with  a 
cargo  on  board  valued  at  L.80,000,  a 
crew  thirty-eight  in  number,  and  three 
passengers — ^a  gentleman  from  Liverpool 
on  his  way  to  Gibraltar  in  search  of 
health,  and  my  wife  and  myself,  who 
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were  going  out  to  Alexandria,  to  restune 
our  missionary  labours  among  the  varied 
nationalities  clustesred  together  in  that 
"metropolis  of  the  Orient." 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  down  St 
George's  Channel,  when  we  encountered 
a  stronff  S.W.  gale,  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  occasional  squalls  from  the 
K.W.,  causing  our  vessel  to  reel  and 
labour  heavily  in  the  broken  sea,  and 
confining  us  to  our  berths  night  and  day 
from  sea-sickness. 

On  Monday,  30th  January,  at  9  a.m., 
the  gale  increased  to  a  hurricane,  tear- 
ing the  mainstay-sail  (though  double- 
reefed)  right  out  of  the  bolt  ropes,  and 
driving  the  quivering  vessel  far  out  of 
lier  course,  despite  the  utmost  efforts  of 
tk  steersman  to  keep  her  head  up  to  the 
vind.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  nought 
^as  8een  but  huge  mountains  of  foam 
careering  along  the  broad  expanse  of 
ocean,  while  the  white  spray  was  blown 
in  sheets  from  wave-top  to  wave-top, 
rendering  almost  invisible  the  yawning 
depths  that  intervened.  It  seemed  as  S 
the  staggering  vessel  were  to  be  over- 
powered by  the  pressure  of  the  wind  upon 
her  deck  and  rigging,  and  that  per  force, 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  she  must  sink 
l)eneath  the  waves.  The  very  denizens  of 
the  deep  appeared  to  be  suffering  from 
tlie  storm;  for  two  whales,  each  abaut  30 
feet  in  length,  were  seen  nearing  us  about 
'^dday,  and  one  of  them  took  refuge 
nnder  our  starboard  bow,  and  kept  us 
company  while  the  hurricane  lasted. 

The  storm  had  just  begun  to  abate 
somewhat  in  its  violence,  when,  at  six 
fM.,  the  engineer  reported  a  leak  in  the 
^dships  compattment,  or  engine-room. 
^  efforts  to  discover  the  point  of  leak- 
age failed,  and  we  are  still  left  to  con- 
jecture as  to  its  cause.  I  think  it  prob- 
able that  the  vessel  must  have  been 
overstrained  in  its  violent  struggHngs 
jomake  headway  in  such  a  tempest,  and 
jhat  some  one  or  more  of  the  rivets  must 
•^ve  given  way. 

So  soon  as  the  leak  had  been  reported, 
5^  bands  were  set  to  work  at  the  pumps ; 
m  the  sea  had  been  lashed  into  such 

"^  by  the  recent  hurricane,  that  the 
^ea  were  repeatedly  washed  away  from 
Jae  pumps  by  the  rolling  waves  that  soon 
^gan  to  br^  over  the  vessel,  sweeping 
*^*y  a  large  portion  of  the  bulwarks. 


«  ber  with   rails,    stancheons,  and 
^^•t-houses. 
^^  spite  of  their  most  strenuous  exer- 


tions, the  leak  gained  upon  them  fast, 
and  by  9  p.m.  had  extinguished  the  fires. 
At  midnight  four  feet  of  water  were  re- 
ported, and  at  4.  a.m.  (January  31st), 
although  all  hands  had  been  kept  at  work 
pumpingand  baling  without  intermission, 
it  was  found  that  there  were  eight  feet 
of  water  in  the  midship  compartments. 

We  (the  passengers)  had  hitherto  been 
kept  in  ignorance  of  what  had  occurr^. 
Now,  however,  when  it  was  evident  to  all 
that  the  ship  was  sinking  fistst,  and  that 
passengers  and  crew  must  take  to  the 
long-boats  and  escape  for  their  lives.  Cap- 
tain Jenkins  tapped  at  our  cabin  door, 
and  informed  us  that  we  had  better  rise 
and  dress,  as  our  vessel  had  sprung  a  leak, 
and  it  might  be  necessary  for  us  shortly 
to  leave  her.  This  news  was  aU  the  more 
astounding  to  us,  that  we  had  been 
fancying,  on  account  of  the  imusual 
quiet  which  seemed  to  prevail  on  board, 
that  the  storm  must  have  begun  to  sub- 
side, and  that,  though  the  vessel  was  roll- 
ing heavHy,  the  wind  seemed  to  have 
changed,  and  we  might  probably  get  out 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  before  nightfall. 

We  were  not  long,  however,  in  being 
made  fully  conscious  that  matters  stood 
very  differently  with  us ;  for,  on  reach- 
ing deck,  I  found  the  vessel  lying  help- 
less in  the  rolling  waves,  while  all  hands 
were  busy — some  endeavouring  to  lower 
the  boats,  and  others  collecting  bags  of 
biscuits,  legs  of  beef,  and  casks  of  water 
— and  all  intent  on  abandoning  the  sink- 
ing ship  as  soon  as  possible.  While  I 
looked,  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  already 
too  late,  for  a  heavy  sea  broke  over  the 
bulwarks,  and  swept  across  the  deck, 
hurrying  casks  and  all  before  it ;  and 
when  it  had  crossed  over,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  ship  had  drunk  it  all  in,  for  she  had 
now  settled  down  to  the  gunwale,  with 
twelve  feet  of  water  in  her  midships, 
and  apparently  was  sinking  fast. 

Finding  that  I  could  afford  but  little 
assistance  on  deck,  I  retired  to  our  berth; 
and  there,  after  singing  together  the 
opening  verses  of  the  forty -sixth  psalm, 
we  poiu^  out  our  souls^  desires  in  secret 
prayer  to  Him  who  holds  the  waters  in 
the  hollow  of  His  hand,  that  He  would 
hear  the  many  prayers  that  had  been 
presented  on  our  behalf  by  Christian 
mends  in  Scotland,  Egypt,  and  America^ 
and  come  now  and  save  us ;  or  that, 
should  He  have  otherwise  determined, 
He  would  be  with  us  while  the  waves 
and  billows  were  passing  over  us,  and 
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keep  our  faitli  from  failing  us  in  that 
trying  hour. 

And  now  we  were  told  to  make  ready, 
for  they  had  succeeded  at  last  in  lowering 
one  of  the  boats ;  so,  putting  on  such  over- 
clothes  as  we  had  with  us  in  the  cabin, 
we  went  up  to  the  quarter-deck,  and,  by 
means  of  ropes,  etc.,  were  lowered  into 
the  long-boat.  Captain  Jenkins,  his 
officers  and  crew,  acted  like  true  British 
sailors.  There  was  no  hurry,  no  con- 
fusion,— aU  were  calm  and  self-possessed, 
and  no  one  attempted  to  get  into  the 
boats  until  his  own  turn  came. 

At  11  A.M.,  having  succeeded,  thou^ 
with  great  difficulty  and  danger,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  sea  that  was  roQing, 
in  getting  us  all  safe  into  the  boat,  the 
captain  left  the  sinking  ship,  and  calling 
the  boats  together,  said  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  make  for  the  French  coast, 
the  nearest  point  of  which  was  distant 
about  120  miles,  and  wbich,  with  a  fair 
wind,  he  hoped  we  might  be  able  to 
reach  in  a  few  days.  At  this  time, 
however,  the  wind  blew^om  the  coast, 
and  continued  to  do  so  with  increasing 
violence  during  the  whole  of  the  follow- 
ing night;  so  that,  in  all  probability, 
we  should  never  have  reached  the  coast, 
or  at  least  not  until  our  number  had 
been  decimated  through  cold,  wet,  and 
want.  But  our  extremity  was  "  God's 
opportunity."  An  unexpected  deliver- 
ance was  at  hand;  for  at  noon  a  sail 
was  descried  to  the  north-west, — ^the 
first  that  had  been  seen  for  three  days. 
Signals  of  distress  were  immediately 
hoisted  in  the  boats,  and,  doubly  man- 
ning every  oar,  we  made  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  distant  sail. 

Bowing  was  difficult  in  such  a  sea ; 
and  as  the  vessel  which  had  hove  in  sight 
was  fuUy  ten  miles  distant,  and  as  it 
appeared,  from  the  direction  in  which  she 
was  steering,  that  in  an  hour  or  so  she 
would  pass  our  ship  at  six  or  seven  miles 
distance,  there  seemed  little  probability 
of  our  being  able  in  that  time  to  get 
near  enough  to  attract  their  attention. 

For  a  long  hour  we  were  kept  in  a 
state  of  almost  breathless  excitement  and 
anxiety;  each  man  felt  as  if  he  were 
pulling   for  very  life.    And  now  the 


stranger  ship  had  passed  us,  and  still  no 
sign  of  recognition ;  even  now  her  deck 
was  only  visible  once  in  two  or  three 
minutes,  when  we  chanced  to  be  on  a 
wave-top  at  the  same  moment  of  time. 

With  fainting  hearts  we  still  rowed 
on,  striving  to  hope  against  hope,  for  the 
ship  was  now  leaving  us  fast.  At  half • 
past  one  P.H.,  when  it  seemed  as  if  we; 
must  per  force  give  in — ^f or  our  men  were 
now  exhausted,  and  the  oar-stroke  had 
become  heavy  and  slow — all  at  once  the 
stranger  ship  was  seen  to  chimge  her 
course,  and  to  bear  down  in  our  direc- 
tion. 

As  we  afterwards  learned  from  the 
Captain,  his  attention  had  been  first 
called  to  our  steamer^  which,  from  iti 
sending  forth  no  smoke,  he  thought  must 
have  Iraen  damaged  in  the  storm ;  and  it 
was  while  watdung  her  through  his  spy- 
glass that  our  little  flag  came  dancing 
into  the  line  of  vision,  and  thus  he  had 
discovered  our  perilous  situation,  and 
come  so  opportunely  to  the  rescue. 

In  half  an  hour  we  were  all  safe  aboard 
of  his  vessel,  which  proved  to  be  the 
Cornelia,  screw-steamer,  of  Botterdani, 
bound  ^m  Trieste  to  Botterdam.  We  j 
had  scarcely  set  foot  on  deck,  when,  oo  | 
looking  round,  we  observed  the  ill-faial 
Scamander  go  down  stem  foremost. 

Captain  Muntendam  welcomed  nsaQ 
to  the  best  accommodation  which  the  | 
shattered  condition  of  his  ship  ^f  or  it  had 
ako  suffered  in  the  same  gale)  enabled 
him  to  afford  us.  He  and  his  oificen 
did  all  in  their  power  to  alleviate  our 
sufferings  and  administer  to  our  wants; 
and,  though  bound  for  Botterdam,  he 
came  out, of  his  course"  to  land  us  at 
Plymouth,  where  we  arrived  at  7  p-J^j 
on  Thursday,  2d  February.  ^ 

Our  men  were  received  at  the  * '  Sailors 
Home,"  and  forwarded  next  day  to  Liver- 
pool, while  we  returned  by  rail  to  Edin- 
burgh, to  recount  to  Christian  friends 
God's  wondrous  dealings  with  us,  and 
to  unite  with  them  in  presenting  ^ 
Him  our  thankoffering  of  adoration  and 
praise,  for  having  rescued  us  in  so  re- 
markable a  numner  from  a  watery  grave. 
— ^I  am,  ete., 

John  Hogo. 
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THE  LAST  TEAR. 

Without  a  friend  to  cheer  his  drooping  heart, 
An  aged  pilgrim  in  his  death-sleep  lay. 
His  feet  had  traversed  far,  in  lonely  march, 
The  crooked  pathways  of  this  desert  world : 
For  those  who,  in  the  spring-time  of  his  days, 
Had,  hand  in  hand  with  him,  their  coarse  liegun, 
Long  since  had  fallen ;  and,  all  desolate. 
Had  left  him  mourning  to  pursue  his  way. 
In  dreamy  mood  he  on  his  lonely  couch 
Lay  pondering ;  when,  touched  by  some  mute  spell. 
The  fountain  of  his  heart,  long  sealed  and  dry. 
Broke  forth  anew,  and  gave  its  latest  tear. 
Was  it  a  tear  of  joy  ?    Or,  came  it  forth 
In  melancholy  sadness,  from  the  depths 
Of  memory's  caverns  in  the  inner  soul ; 
Wherein  are  gathered  stores  of  pleasures  past, 
Of  long-lost  hiappiness,  and  joy  serene, 
Mingling  their  brightness  wit^  the  mists  of  years, 
Like  twilight  radiance  fading  into  gloom  ? 
Was  it,  tliat,  as  the  soul  was  verging  fast 
To  the  dark  portals  of  the  world  unknown, 
It  turned  to  other  years  its  inward  glance. 
And  wept  to  think  their  joys  were  past  recall  ? 
Or  came  that  tear  in  happiness  ?    A  tear 
Of  heavenly  promise,  glistening  with  the  light 
Of  joy  elysian  ? 

Looked  the  soul  onward  to  its  home  of  rest,. 
Where  streams  of  gladness  flow  imceasingly, 
With  holy  murmur,  by  the  throne  of  God? 
Breamt  it  of  happy  meetings  in  the  skies. 
With  those  from  whom  nought  but  the  hand  of  death 
Could  ere  have  parted  it, — ^with  those  loved  ones 
Whose  voice  on  earth  was  musio  soft  and  sweet, 
And  now,  in  heaven,  is  music  sweeter  stiU  ? 
These  doubts  are  hushed,  for  low  and  solemn  sounds 

Came  from  the  lips  of  him  who  lay  entranced. 

"  Father  of  all,"  the  pilgrim  faintly  sighed, 

"  I  come  to  Thee — ^my  pilgrimage  is  o'er ; 

"  Beside  the  blissful  Cross  I  lay  me  down, 

"  In  hope  with  Him  to  rise  who  died  for  me. 

"  And,  though  a  tear-drop  dim  my  closing  eye^ 

"  (Meet  parting-sign  from  such  a  world,  as  this^ 

^^  Where  tears  have  met  us  at  the  gates  of  life^ 

"  Nor,  in  our  after-steps  have  left  us  free,)  • 

*'  *Tis  all  of  joy,-— a  joy  so  exquisite, 

^•^  As  if  I  felt  Thine  own  benignant  hand 

**  Wiping  that  tear  away  i " 

He  said :  axid  now  the  darkness  slips  aside 

Before  the  beckonings  of  angelic  wings ; 

The  tear-drop  brightens  like  an  opening  he^veu^ 

Ai^d  ^ows  me  min^ored  glories  of  the  sky, 

2 or,  in  the  sad,  thus  often  lurks  the  true.) 
id^  rising  silently  pn  viewless  wings, 
Hift  spirit  soars  to  immortality. 

A.L.  & 
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THE  PHT8ICL1N  Aim  THE  PASTOR. 

There  are  two  classes  of  men  to  whom  the 
world  presents  itself  in  an  aspect  which  is 
hid  from  the  mass  of  mankind.  The 
physician  and  the  pastor  look  on  men  from 
a  prospect-ground  peculiarly  their  own. 
They  see  man  not  in  the  might  of  his  mind, 
or  in  the  vigour  of  his  frame,  when  he 
comes  out  in  the  morning  the  fair  handi- 
work of  heaven,  and  conscious  sovereign 
of  all  under  God.  They  look  on  him  in 
his  prostration  and  misery;  visit  him  when 
under  the  depression  of  grief,  and  in  the 
impatience  and  feverishness  of  pain ;  they 
hear  all  his  repinings,  see  all  his  weak- 
nesses and  tears,  and  know  hetter  than 
others  how  poor  and  humhle  a  thing  he 
comes  to  he  before  he  dies.  They  see  him 
not  in  the  touching  grace  and  attitude 
of  the  sublime  Apollo,  but  in  the  recum- 
bent and  distorted  posture  of  the  sufiPering 
Laocoon.  Others  walk  on  the  surface  of 
society, — ^they  penetrate  to  the  core.  And 
it  is  like  being  conversant  with  different 
worlds.  Without  and  in  the  street,  all  is 
hilarity  and  joy  of  heart,  and  the  gay  spirit 
of  life  predominates.  But  it  is  only  the 
opening  of  a  door,  or  the  stepping  into  a 
cellar,  and  the  scene  is  all  changed.  Man, 
the  goodly  child  of  heaven,  the  fellow  of 
him  who  was  seen  in  all  the  alertness'  and 
joy  of  life,  made  after  the  same  pattern, 
and  breathed  into  by  the  same  Spirit,  is 
laid  out  in  languishment  and  death,  too 
poor  for  aught  but  pity,  his  sinking  pulse 
and  labouring  heart  betokening  how  little 
of  the  little  span  is  left  him. 

To  these  scenes,  both  come  on  the  work 
of  benevolence;  but  they  occupy  different 
departments.  The  curer  of  the  body 
knows  his  toils  and  anxieties.  Let  him 
Jirst  do  his  work  and  be  gone.  Oh,  then, 
to  sit  down  by  the  be4side,  at  the  moment 
when  the  physician  shakes  his  head  and 
retires,  and  all  that  is  seen  and  heard, 
betokens  that  the  sick  is  given  over.  At 
that  moment  of  wound-up  interest,  to  press 
gentlv  the  wasted  hand,  and,  if  the  sick  be 
a  child  of  God,  to  make  the  skilful  applica- 
tion of  the  Gospel's  comforts,  to  select 
and  present  the  chapters  which  the  Spirit 
has  written  for  the  dying,  to  tell  of  the 
rod  and  staff  of  Jehovah  to  comfort,  and 
how  precious  in  His  eyes  is  the  death  of  His 
saints ;  or,  if  he  be  not  a  child  of  God, 
cautiously  to  alarm,  and  gentlv  to  press 
home  the  frequent  invitation,  the  encour- 
aging promise,  the  riches  of  the  Father's 
tender  mercies,  and  the  impressive  testi- 
monies of  the  Saviour's  love ;— with  these, 


and  with  the  fearful  alternations,  to  win,  if 
he  can,  the  poor  soul,  whose  night  is  just 
at  hand.  What  a  task  I  Yet  this  must  he 
do,  and  continue  to  do,  as  he  has  oppor- 
tunity, till  the  latest  coming  and  decisive 
token  of  death  sits  upon  the  body,  till  the 
ear  has  lost  its  hearing,  and  the  souVs  last 
si^al-light  is  withdrawn. — Rev.  Dr  WiUiam 
Nevins. 

POWER  OP  INDIVIDUAL  MINDS. 

It  is  not  a  tedious  transformation,  effected 
through  the  unobservable  activity  of  in- 
numerable individuals,  but  it  is  the  mightj 
act  of  some  individual  master-mind,  which, 
like  the  genius  of  their  nation  or  their  race, 
opens  the  ga'tes  through  which  the  life  of 
nations  hastens  to  the  thereby  discovered 
goal.  The  Greeks  had  already  their  bards, 
who  brought  before  them  the  adventures 
of  gods  and  heroes,  before  the  singer  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  represented  to  them,  in 
those  two  great  living  pictures,  the  gods  in 
the  form  of  human  personality,  and  taught 
them  to  acknowledge  the  working  of  divine 
purposes  in  the  confusion  and  variety  of 
human  passions  and  destinies.  This  was 
the  means  which  secured  to  this  people  its 
characteristic  possession,  the  high  estimate 
of  the  individual  mind  above  everything 
else ;  and  thus  was  the  seed  sown  which  in 
after  centuries  produced  the  highest  per- 
fection of  the  arts,  and  the  beginning  of 
genuine  science.  Those  her^ds  might 
prepare  the  materials  of  language  and  of 
legends,  guided  by  a  dim  instinct  to  that 
which  was  necessary  for  the  people;  bat 
it  was  the  act  of  an  individual  which  per- 
fected the  direction  that  was  to  characterize 
for  centuries  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks,— 
even  of  him  who  called  forth  those  memor- 
able foundations  of  Grecian  culture  out  of 
nothing.  Even  here  efforts  have  not  been 
wanting  to  attribute  these  master-works 
to  the  gradually  collected  labours  of  many 
unknown  authors;  but  deeper  investiga- 
tions have  shown  that  in  fact  a  Homer 
lived,  that  he  created  the  works  which 
from  henceforward  became  the  classical 
records  of  Grecian  thought ;  that  it  was  not 
a  gradual  improvement  which  brought  them 
to  this  degree  of  masterly  perfection,  but 
the  sure  step  of  one  mind  furnished  by  the 
Creator  with  royal  gifts.  Or  let  us  call  to 
mind  the  man  who  had  Christianity  as  a 
pattern  for  imitation,  Mohammed.  Truly 
there  was  much  existing  in  his  people  that 
paved  the  way  for  him.  The  old  Idolatry 
was  undermined  by  Christian  and  Jewish 
influences ;  but  the  spark  which  should  se( 
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tbis  prepared  mass  on  fire— the  thought  to 
inscribe  monotheism  on  the  banner  of  a 
nation,  and  to  apply  the  Old  Testament 
contest  of  Israel  for  the  land  of  Canaan  to 
the  whole  earth,  and  to  the  people  of  Islam 
-^proceeded  from  the  mind  of  an  indlvldnal, 
iriio,  bj  the  pablication  of  this  idea,  has 
for  abore  twelve  hundred  years  stamped 
the  impress  of  his  mind  upon  a  great  part 
)f  the  human  race. — From  the  Gterman  of 
car.  Hoffmann^ 


PSBSBCimON  BT  MERO. 

Tbe  execution  of  bis  yictims  was,  to  Nero, 
a  wanton  sport ;  they  were  covered  with  the 
BJcins  of  beasts  to  be  torn  in  pieces  Iw  dogs, 
or  given  a  prey  to  the  flames,  inaeed  in 
SQch  a  manner,  that  they  might  he  lighted 
like  beacons,  when  the  sun  was  gone  down. 
For  this  spectacle  Nero  opened  his  gardens, 
and  appointed  raees  wherein  he  himself 
jomed  the  multitude  in  the  garb-  of  a 
charioteer,  or  appeared  in  a  chariot.  The 
Roman  historian  adds  to  this  report,  that 
iQ  spite  of  the  hatred  to  Christians  and  their 
"^7  guilt,  in  which  he  also  believes,  com- 
passion wafl  awakened  towards  them,  when 
%  were  viewed  as  victims  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  emperor.  No  doubt  the  Apostle 
fetermet  with  his  death  in  this  persecution ; 
'or  a  tradition  of  very  ancient  date  among 


Christians  fixes  the  place  of  his  death  in 
the  Vatican,  and  exactly  on  the  spot  where 
Nero*s  gardens  and  the  race-course  referred 
to  by  Tacitus  lay;  and  his  mode  of  death 
was  crucifixion,  as  intimated  in  an  original 
and  almost  contemporaneous  source,  the 
concluding  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St 
^ohn.  Paul  appears  to  have  suffered  death 
a  little  earlier;  for  he  was  beheaded,  and, 
according  to  the  same  ancient  tradition,  in 
quite  a  different  place,  viz.,  the  road  to 
Ostia.  His  execution  was  very  probably 
in  consequence  of  an  imperial  decision 
upon  the  charge,  which  had  been  hanging 
over  him,  and  on  account  of  which  he  had 
been  brought  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome ;  for 
the  adoption  of  an  acquittal  and  second 
imprisonment,  however  general  it  has  be- 
eome,  rests  upon  very  insufficient  grounds. 
And  thus,  with  a  bloody  and  horrible  ex- 
hibition, and  the  Roman  eye  accustomed 
to  the  spectacle  of  men  barbarously  slaugh- 
tered,, did  the  contest  commence  between 
the  heathen  world-power  and  the  new 
Israel,  and  continued,  though  not  without 
interruptions  and  pauses,  till  the  empire 
acknowledged  its  weakness  and  bowed  be- 
fore the  cross.  Then  in  all  probability  did 
the  persecuted  Church  begin  to  make  its 
hiding-places  in  those  subterranean  ex- 
cavations, in  which  are  still  found  such 
touching  memorials  of  the  first  centuries — 
the  catacombs  of  Rome. — Ibid, 


JntiKj  of  Mtw  ^nblimtimij. 


THBUNrrr  of  the  Faith  in  its  Rela- 
tions TO  the  Adthobity  op  Scriptubb, 

THE  SjLCBEDNESB  OF   CONSCIENCE,  AND 

THE  SupREMAcr  OF  Christ.  By  the 
Jev.  Albxandbb  Leitcu,  Author  of 
"Christian  Errors  Infidel  Arguments.'* 

Edinburgh:  Andrew  EUlot. 

Mr  Leitoh  grapples — and  grapples  ahly — 
*ith  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
r^  concerns  the  progress  of  Christ's  king^ 
J|oni,  viz.,  the  conditions  and  means  of 
^iiristian  union.  The  sects  of  Protestantism 
jre  admittedly  its  weakness.  They  have 
"^«ide  it  an  object  of  derision  to  Popery, 
^  excited  the  sneer  and  scorn  of  infidelity. 
^'^e  Church's  power  against  the  various 
orms  of  error  has  thus  been  crippled. 
^^Ij'^t.ants,  instead  of  being  unitedly  en- 
^^^  in  maintaining  and  extending  the 
JJS*'® 'rttth,  have  split  into  petty  factions, 
stra  ^*^®.  expended  not  a  little  of  their 
'""'^gth  ia  warring  against  each  other. 
^  such  divisions  ought  not  to  exist  is 
'est,  not  only  from  reason  and  the 
)ting8  of  Christian  love,  but  from  the 


That 
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whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures.  Christ,  in 
His  intercessory  prayer,  emphatically  prays 
that  His  disciples  may  be  one.  That  there 
should  be  union  amongst  them — and  that 
union  visible— must  be  admitted ;  and  some 
important  movements  of  our  time  have 
been  made  with  a  view  to  its  accomplish- 
ment. To  a  desire  for  this  end,  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  may  be  said  to  owe  its 
origin.  Now,  the  great  problem,  as  Mr 
Leitch  observes,  is,  **  How  far  uniformity 
must  extend,  and  where  diversity  may 
begin."  From  tendencies  discoverable  in 
modem  Christendom,  the  solution  of  this 
question  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  at 
once  important  and  seasonable.  In  some 
quarters,  there  is  a  disposition  to  sacrifice 
truth,  and  in  others  conscience,  to  uni- 
formity. The  intellectual  error  in  both 
cases  is,  as  our  author  points  out,  really 
the  same :  "  the  one  does  not  know  where 
to  stop  in  its  dtspensationsy  nor  the  other 
where  to  stop  in  its  demands" 

The  first  question  which  Mr  Leitch  takes 
up  and  discusses  with  a  view  to  solve  this 
problem  is :  "  How  shall  concord  be  visible 
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and  unbroken  while  ereiy  man*B  conscien- 
tiousness is  left  to  spontaneons  and  un- 
fettered activity?*'     In  conndefring  this, 
he  lays  it  down  as  an  incontrovertible  pro- 
position, that  wherever  there  are  contra- 
dictory differences  in  regard  to  the  truth 
which  God  has  revealed  in  His  word,  there 
is,  in  one  or  other  of  the  parties  holding 
them,  "  a  defective  or  distorted  «on8cien- 
tiousness," — that  is  to  say,  there  has  been 
an  unfaithful  application  of  the  means  of 
discovering  the  truth.     This  «uts  at  the 
root  of  the  very  common,  but  very  fallaci- 
ous notion,  that  the  free  exercise  of  pri- 
vate judgment  must  necessarily  produce  on 
many  points  opposing  views.    If  this  were 
true,  there  could  be  no  logical  resting-place 
between  Popery  and  infidelity.    Mr  Leitch 
very  clearly  shows  {and  it  is  strange  that 
there  ever  should  have  been  any  necessity 
for  showing  it)  that  conscience,  rightly  used, 
must  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
and  of  course  to  a  union  on  the  basis  of 
the  truth  ;  and  completely  sweeps  away  all 
the  declamation  respecting  "  conscientious 
differences."    In  doing  this,  he  vindicates 
at  once  the  unity  of  the  truth  and  the 
sacredness  of  conscience— the  two  pillars 
on  whicb  th«  unity  of  the  Church  must 
rest. — ^The  next  question  winch  he  proceeds 
to  consider  is,  What  are  the  limits  of  iden- 
tity of  opinion  ?    The  common  answer  to 
this  has  been,  ^*In  things  necessary,  unity-; 
in  things  indifferent  or  unnecessary,  liberty ; 
and  in  all  things,  charity."    This  adage  is 
plausible ;  but,  under  the  remorseless  logic 
of  Mr  Leitch,  its  practical  worthlessness  is 
laid  bare.    When  the  line  which  separates 
the  necessary  from  the  indifferent  is  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn,  it  is  found  to  involve 
insurmountable  difficulties.    "  If  you  call 
anif  one  true  thing  *  indifferent,**'  says  he, 
"  you  are  on  the  slippery  slope  of  infidelity ; 
and  if  you  make  qHl  true  things  necessary, 
you   are  erecting  an  altar   to    bigotiy." 
This  is  undeniable-;  and,  therefore,  union 
based  on  compromise,  or  effected  by  ex- 
cluding such  points  of  difference  as  are 
considered  sufficient  to  warrant  the  exis- 
tence of  denominotionalisms,  cannot  be 
ttable.    The  limits  of  identity  of  opinion 
he  states  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner.   1,  There  must  be  "the  exclusion  of 
all  antagonistic  opinions  where  truth  and 
error,  or  right  and  wrong,  are  implicated." 
2.  There  may  be  "  diversity  of  opinion  on 
matters  of  probability,"— po&nts  which  the 
Scriptures  have  left  undecided.    3.  Every 
member  must  *' believe  and  profess  that 
amount  of  truth  which  his  opportunities 
and  capacities  have  enabled  him  to  ac- 
quire."     These    statements    define    the 
grounds  on  which  the  union  of  the  Church 
must  be  effected.     They  also  show  that 
there  cannot  be  a  separation  among  Chrif- 


tians — ^however  appai«ntiy  consciratious 
the  grounds — ^without  one  of  the  parties 
being  involved  in  the  sin  of  schism.  This 
is  a  truth  which  is  too  seldom  seriously 
reflected  on ;  but  which,  if  rightly  appre- 
hended, cannot  fail  to  depreciate  the  de- 
nominational divisions  which  exist,  and 
promote  an  earnestly  inquiring  spirit,  that 
mus^lead  to  believers  seeing  eye  to  eye  in 
regard  to  the  truth. — ^The  third  question 
on  which  he  enters,  has  reference  to  the 
limits  of  uniformity.  "  Some  amount  of 
visible  conformity  is  indispensable  to  visible 
union."  "The  Church  of  Christ,"  he 
affirms,  ^  cannot  exist  at  the  same  time 
and  the  same  place,  under  different  out- 
ward forms,  without  the  guilt  of  schisni 
being  incurred."  Professed  believers  linng 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  should  recog- 
nise each  other,  and  unite  in  worship. 
Congregations  should  be  associated ;  every 
separate  congregation  holding  to  the-otben 
the  same  relation  that  a  private  member 
does  to  its  other  members.  Such  is  a  brief 
outline  of  the  leading  points  which  Mr 
Leitch  discusses  and  maintains. 

In  five  dialogues,  in  which  th«  represen- 
tatives ef  Popery  and  Infidelity  take  part, 
the  doctrines  he  has  propounded  are  care- 
fully reviewed,  and  objections  to  them 
combated.  The  views  of  Professor  Hoppos 
and  Dr  Yaughan,  of  the  authors  of  the 
Essays  on  Christian  Union,  and  of  the 
papers  emitted  by  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
are,  in«o  far  as  they  are  relevant,  subjected 
to  a  rigid  scrutiny ;  and  we  must  acknow* 
.ledge  that  Mr  Leitch  has  succeeded  in 
pointing  out  inconsistencies  in  them,  and 
exposing  other  defects.  The  work  is  closed 
by  an  historical  dissertation  on  his  o^it 
views,  showing  that,-60  far  from  being  novel, 
they  have  been  held  by  some  of  the  greatest 
minds  of  the  Church ;  and  an  exhortation, 
pressing  home  the  practical  bearings  of  the 
whole  subjects 

At  first  sight  it  does  appear  Utopian  to 
expect  the  realization  of  his .  doctrines. 
What  likelihood  is  th^e  of  CiUvinists  and 
Arminians,  Baptists  and  Psedobaptists, 
Bpiscopalicns,  Presbyterians,  and  Inde- 
pendents, ever  seeing  eye  to  ey«  ?  Some 
of  the^controversies  now  agitating  Protes-j 
tant  <:;hristendom,  «,re  many -centuries  olij 
Good  and  great  men  have  been  ranged  oi^ 
opposite  sides ;;  and  the  points  of  difference! 
handled  once  and  again  with  transcendent; 
ability.  Surely  this  fact  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  perfect  harmony  is  unattain- 
able, and  that  union  should  be  effected  bf 
narrowing  the  bases  of  belief,  and  increas- 
ing the  limits  of  charity.  No  doubt  there 
roust  be  diversity  of  views ;  but  that  con- 
tradictory doctrines  are  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  free  exercise  of  i^ivate 
judgment,  is  an  aasertian  iriuch,  as  if 
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rightlj  affirmed,  "  etDptiea  this  prerogatir« 
of  all  honoar,  and  eviscerates  it  of  all 
authority ;"  and,  when  embraced,  condaces 
to  the  firmer  estid)li8hment  of  prevalent 
eiTOfB.  If  conscience  be  trustworthy,  and 
God's  Word  give  no  uncertain  sound,  then 
we  are  bound  to  aim  at  perfect  unitj  in  the 
faith,  and  to  believe  it  attainable.  For  onf 
errors  we  are  responsible ;  and  their  causes, 
tiierefore,  can  be  removed.  Viewed  in  their 
practical  bearings,  Mr  Leitch's  views 
point  to  a  renewed,  more  impartial,  and 
more  diligent  study  of  die  Scriptures — ^to  a 
more  £uthfiil  living  of  the  truth,  that  the 
spiritual  eje  may  be  purged — and  to  such 
conferences  hetween  individuals  a^ 
churches  as  may  lead  to  the  attainment  of 
iiarmooy  in  doctrine,  without  which  there 
cannot  be  taij  proper  visible  unity  of  the 
Chnrch. 

In  the  main,  we  accept  Mr  Leitch's 
views;  and  we  know  not  whether  to  ad- 
mire more  th^  ability  with  which  they  aro 
expounded,  or  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
urged.  He  never  hesitates  to  state  broadly 
the  objections  which  lie  against  them,  and 
meets  them  without  any  evasion.  He  ex- 
hibits a  mind  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
scnteness  and  power  ftwo  qualities  not 
ilways  conjoined),  and  which  has  been 
tnioed  to  severe  and  accurate  thinking* 
His  style,  though  not  faukless,  is  yet  dis- 
tinguished bv  its  perspicuity  and  vigour. 
The  topics  he  handles  involve  abstract 
discussion ;  but  his  treatment  of  them  is  as 
interesting  as  it  is  effective.  His  present 
work  appears  most  opportunely.  The 
remals  which  are  now  exciting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  the  approaching 
tri-centenary  of  thatgreatrevivalof  the  16th 
century — the  Reformation  from  Popery, 
are  naturally  leading  all  earnest  and 
thoughtful  Christians  to  reflect  upon  the 
importance  of  endeavotiring  to  unite  the 
shattered  fragments  of  Protestantism.  For 
the  leayeniitg  of  their  minds  with  right 
▼iews  on  this  point,  and  for  the  awakening 
>nd  support  of  a  proper  spirit  in  reference 
to  it,  Mr  Leitch's  book  is  most  admirably 
fitted. 

ComttMtAiiT  OK  THE  PsNTATBuctt.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Otto  ron 
Gerlach.     By  Rev.  Henrt  Dowuino, 
Incumbent  ot  St  Mary's,  Kingswinford. 
Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
This  is  an  able  and  valuable  commentary. 
It  is  necessarily  brief,  ad  it  comprehends  the 
whole  Pentateuch  in  one  volume,  yet  not 
therefore  superficial ;  but  always  thought- 
fol  and  often  profound.    It  is  rather  po- 
ptihir  than  learned,  or  philological;  but 
generally  the  annotations  will  be  found  the 
ruuk  ef  careful  study  attd  of  exiensive 


reading.  The  author  wds  a  stndious,  hard- 
working pastor  in  Berlin,  who  died  in  1849, 
He  had  studied  under  Schleiermacher, 
Neander,  Marheineke,  and  Hengstenberg, 
and  had  himself  lectured  in  Berlin  on 
ecclesiastical  law  and  history,  and  on  the 
inteipretation  of  Scripture.  His  commen- 
taries are  held  in  high  repute  in  Germany, 
and  have  passed  through  several  editions ; 
and  the  enterprising  publishers  of  this 
volume  promise,  should  these  notes  on  the 
Books  of  Moses  meet  with  approbation  in 
this  country,  speedily  to  give  a  rersion  of 
those  on  the  Minor  Prophets :  a  promise 
which  we  would  rejoice  to  see  fulfilled. 

Perhaps  the  best  service  we  can  do  our 
readers  is  to  exhibit  Von  Gerlachls  views 
on  some  testing  points  of  theology  and 
biblical  interpretation,  that  they  mi^  judge 
for  themselves  of  the  general  soundness  of 
his  sentiments,  which  seem'  to  us  to  har- 
monise more  closely  with  British  than 
German  modes  of  thinking.  On  the  Per* 
sonality  of  God^  for  instance,  the  author's 
statements  are  frequent,  earnest,  and  un- 
equivocal. His  sentiments  on  Inspiration 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  sen- 
tences concerning  the  composiUon  of  the 
earlier  chapters  of  Genesis :  *'  lie  account 
of  the  creation  and  of  the  flood  form  in  the 
narrative  an  entire  connected  history,  and 
point  back  to  an  original  revelation  which 
existed  before  the  flood,  and  was  handed 
down  by  means  of  an  unbroken  tradition, 
as  a  precious  legacy,  in  the  family  of  God's 
children.  But  that  these  narratives  were 
only  the  concealed,  figurative  representa- 
tions of  some  gener^  truth  which  the 
history  contained,  cannot  be  admitted,  since 
in  such  very  ancient  times  the  conscious 
clothing  of  history  in  the  garb  of  allegory 
is  altogeth^  inconceivable.  In  compiling 
these  old  narratives  into  a  continuous  his- 
tory of  the  kingdom  of  God,  one  and  the 
same  Spirit  of  God  inspired  Moses ;  which 
Spirit  he  had  received  in  a  greater  measure 
than  all  his  brethren,  since  he  was  Me  ser- 
vant to  whom  was  intrusted  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  whole  house  of  God  (Num. 
xii.  7)."— pntheDeityofChristytheauthorVi 
statements  are  all  that  could  be  wished. 
On  "  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  "  (Gen  xvi.  7), 
w«  meet  with  a  long  note  in  which  it  is 
said,  "  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  O.  T. 
there  runs  the  distinction  between  the 
hidden  God  and  the  Bevealer  of  God,  Him- 
self equal  with  God,  who  most  frequently 
is  called  *  the  Messenger,  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord,'  *  Jfa^OGAi* JeAcwaA*— one  with  Him, 
and  yet  distinct  from  Him."  Then,  after 
tracing  th«  history  of  this  Divine  Angel 
through  the  O.  T.,  the  author  says,  ^'His 
name,  'Messenger'  or  < Angel,'  is  to  be 
taken  in  a  general  signification,  and  by  no 
aeaM  m  if  it  de&oiad  a  cIms  of  higher 
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created  beings,  of  angels,  which  He  had 
taken  (cf.  Heb.  ii.  16)."  And  after  iden- 
tifying the  import  of  this  name  with  that 
of  the  "  Word,"  "  Son,"  "  Express  Image," 
etc.,  given  to  Christ  in  the  N.  T.,  he  adds, 
"The  fatnre  appearance  on  earth  of  the 
Gk>d-Man  is  gradually  prepared  in  the  O.  T. 
in  two  ways :  on  the  one  hand,  there  is 
promised  a  mighty  Human  Kuler  over  all 
(in  later  times  called  *•  Messiah  *  —  the 
Anointed  of  the  Lord),  to  whom  at  the 
same  time,  in  His  human  nature,  Diyine 
names,  attributes,  and  works  are  ascribed 
(so  chap.xliz.  10 ;  Ps.  ii. ;  ex. ;  Isa.  ix.  5  ; 
Mic.  y.  1);  on  the  other  hand,  the  personal 
distinction  in  the  Godhead,  the  Revealer 
of  the  Inyisible  God  as  a  separate  person, 
is  more  and  more  clearly  made  known. 
Therefore  it  was  that  John  Baptist,  our 
Lord's  forerunner,  recognised  in  Christ  the 
Eternal  One,  who  was  come  down  from 
heaven,  and  was  over  all  (John  i.  15;  iii. 
81)." — The  author's  views  of  the  atonement 
of  Christ  are  equally  explicit  and  satisfac- 
tory. He  says  of  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment (Lev.  xvL):  ('This  great  solemnity 
took  place  once  a  year,  in  order  that  an 
entire  atonement  might  be  offered  for  the 
sins  of  th  A^hole  year.  But  it  must  bo  re- 
peated yearly;  because  the  atonement 
could  take  place  only  in  figure,  only  sym- 
bolically, since  the  High  Priest  himself 
was  a  sinner,  and  the  sacrifice  itself  but 
the  sacrifice  of  an  animal.  Now,  once  for 
all  and  for  ever,  has  the  sacrifice  of  His 
own  life  been  offered  to  Grod  by  the  sinless 
High  Priest,  and  an  eternal  reconciliation 
been  thereby  effected.  By  this  ceremony 
of  the  goats  is  the  Christian  reminded,  that 
by  the  great  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  cross 
fiin  has  both  been  forgiven  him,  and  like- 
wise far  removed  from  him  as  a  member 
of  Christ,  into  the  far  distant  and  separated 
land — into  the  kingdom  of  darkness." 

We  must  confess  we  have  not  attained 
the  same  clearness  of  apprehension,  or  the 
same  fulness  of  satisfaction,  as  to  the 
author's  views  of  a  few  important  subjects, 
such  as  the  first  sin,  the  origin  of  sacrifice, 
the  justification  of  Abraham,  and  primeval 
Sabbath-keeping.  This  may  be  owing, 
perhaps,  to  a  certain  degree  of  German 
haze  involving  his  statements  on  these 
topics;  but  we  could  have  wished  evidence 
of  a  more  constant  remembrance,  and 
pointed  application,  of  the  dictates  of  in- 
bpiration,  that  **  Sin  is  the  transgression  of 
law,"  that  **  without  shedding  of  blood 
there  is  no  remission,"  that  ''Abraham 
believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  to  him 
/or  righteousness"  (in  order  to  justification), 
and  that  "the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man." 
We  rather  suspect  that  the  author's  opinion 
was,  that  there  were  no  bloody  sacrifices 
till  theJPlood,  and  no  Sabbath-keeping  till 


the  Law ;  but  he  is  far  from  being  per- 
spicuous in  his  statements  on  the  first  of 
these  points.  His  idea  of  the.  origin  of 
sacrifice  seems  to  us  peculiar,  and  is,  we 
think,  untenable.  "There  is  no  mention 
made,"  he  says,  "  of  an  express  Divine  ap- 
pointment of  sacrifices.  They  appear  to 
have  originated  from  the  direct  feeling  of 
man's  heart,  from  whom  the  visible  inter- 
course of  God  was  not  withdrawn  ;  and  in 
that  intercourse  of  God  with  man  sacrifice 
received  its  ratification.  Sacrifices  belong 
to  the  number  of  those  Divine  gifts  which 
remain  to  us  from  man's  original  state  of 
innoceney,  and  which,  like  speech,  mar- 
riage, the  practice  of  agrienlture,  and  the 
tending  of  fiocks,  are  to  be  found  among 
all  people  on  earth  which  are  not  sunk  in 
the  deepest  barbarism.  Sacrifice  supposei 
a  living  personal  relationship  of  man  to 
God,  Himself  a  Person."  We  think  that 
it  would  naturally  follow  from  this  tbeoiy, 
that  sacrifices  should  still  be  offered  to 
God ;  but  that,  as  Christians  could  not  now 
conaistently  with  their  faith  in  Christ  pre- 
sent bloody  sacrifices,  they  would  require 
to  copy  Cain's  rather  than  Abel's  offering. 
— But  we  have  said  enough  to  enable  onr 
readers  to  form  their  own  ideas  of  this  ccm- 
mentary.  We  think  it  on  the  whole  a  very 
sensible  and  suggestive  and  useful  com- 
mentaiy,  and  heartily  wish  the  publication 


The  Castes  of  Edinbubgh.  By  Jobi 
Heiton,  of  Damick  Tower. 
Mensien,  Edinburgh. 
Mb  Heiton's  book  has  made  a  sensation 
in  certain  circles,  as  most  books  in  the 
gossiping  vein,  and  particularly  when  the 
gossip  is  spiced,  as  in  this  case,  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  lively  satire,  are  ac- 
customed to  do.  '  What  Mr  Grant  of  the 
Morning  Advertiser  has  done  for  the  Honse 
of  Commons  and  the  clergy  of  London, 
Mr  Heiton  has  done,  though  much  more 
cleverly,  for  certain  cliques  and  coteries  of 
Edinburgh.  His  gossip  is  neither  so  pry- 
ing nor  so  leaden-footed  as  that  of  Mr 
Grant,  but  for  that  very  reason  it  is  much 
more  telling  and  serviceable  to  the  interests 
of  society.  Sometimes,  indeed,  though 
rarely,  it  loses  its  force,  and  disturbs  con- 
fidence, by  trenching  on  personalities;  but 
a  little  care  in  future  will  guard  him  against 
the  use  of  this  dangerous  weapon — a  wea- 
pon, indeed,  which  he  can  very  well  afford 
to  do  without.  The  title  is  somewhat 
open  to  objection,  as  not  precisely  indicat- 
ing its  contents.  **  Castes ''  is  a  word  which 
is  strictly  to  be  applied  to  particular  social 
circles,  whereas  it  is  employed  by  Mr 
Heiton  to  designate  those  who  are  bound 
to  each  other  by  some  special  tastes,  pro- 
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J  or  pnrsnits.  But  this  is  perhaps 
little  more  than  a  technical  ohjection ;  the 
substantial  qualities  of. the  book  are  not  in 
mj  degree  affected  by  it. 

Mr  Heiton  has  imparted  a  light  and 
elastic  movement  to  his  book.    He  turns 
orerhis  subject  on  all  its  sides,  and  lets 
in  the  light  upon  crack's  and  weaknesses 
with  a  vastly  good-humoured  and  almost 
joyous  smile.     He  has  evidently  a  pride  in 
his  work,  and  yet  there  is  a  harmlessness 
about  it,  and  a  bon  hommie,  which  reconciles 
eren  the  victims  themselves  to  the  health- 
fal  process  through  which  they  are  passing. 
The  anecdotes  with  which    it  is  richly 
studded  are  for  the  most  part  good,  and 
far  from  being  hackneyed.     They  bring 
many  carious  side-lights  from  the  oddest 
comers  upon  the  state  of  society  and  man* 
ners  of  the  time  to  which  they  relate ;  and 
the  endless'  allusions,  classical,  mytholo- 
gical, and  antiquarian,  give  a  strangely 
chequered  and  pictorial  aspect  to  his  page. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  book  Mr  Heiton 
siiovs  that  he  can  take  a  serious  view  of 
tbe  problems  of  social  life.    His  chapter 
00  the  "  Conglomerates  '*  is  an  illustration 
of  this.   Without  endorsing  all  the  views 
and  expressions  of  the  author,  we  can  say 
that  he  has  produced  a  work  of  ability  on 
a  subject  of  growing  importance,  and  one 
vbich  is  likely  to  be  read  with  interest  and 
profit  by  the  yarious  classes  whom  it  so 
graphically  depicts* 

Quiet  HouBS.  New  Series.  By  Rev.  John 

PULBFOSD.  , 

Edinbnrgb:  Thoa  C.  Jack.    London:  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co. 

This  new  series  of  ^^ Quiet  Hours"  has 
many  characteristics  of  the  former  work 
QQder  the  same  title,  much  that  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  and  suggestive,  with  not  a 
little  that  is  .obscure  and  doubtful.  No 
one  can  refuse  to  the  author  a  large  mea- 
>nre  of  thoughtful  earnestness,  a  general 
spiritnality  of  tone  and  elevation  of  mind, 
which  go  to  the  assertion  of  the  unspeak- 
able importance  of  moral  relations,  and 
^nd  to  impress  men  with  the  transcendent 
value  of  the  heaven-looking  side  of  their 
n&tare.  No  one  can  peruse  the  writings 
of  this  author  without  allowing  him  very 
^^nsiderable  original  power  and  great 
strength  of  bold,  independent  thought. 
Still  there  is  such  a  frequent  want  of  de- 
finiteness  in  his  aim,  and  sometimes  such 
a  seemingly  affected  and  tortuous  mode  of 
annoQncing  his  meaning,  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  the  reader  to  satisfy  him- 
'^If  as  to  what  his  aim  and  his  meaning 
f^lly  are.  We  are  led  to  regret  this  all 
the  more,  that  occasionally — we  may  say 
i^epeatedly— he  is  in  a  great  measure  free 


from  this  fault,  And  speaks  out  in  a  man- 
ner which  stirs  the  soul  to  its  very  depths. 
What,  for  example,  could  be  more  sugges- 
tive in  its  meaning,  or  more  grand  in  its 
utterance,  than  the  following:— 

"  There  ^is  something  sown  everywhere. 
Dull  and  stupid  as  matter  is,  there  is  some- 
thing in  it  not  wholly  stupid.  Rub  your 
walking-stick  smartly  with  your  hand  for 
five  minutes.  Why  did  you  stop  in  one 
minute?  •  Too  hot,' you  say.  Even  the 
dead  stick,  then,  is  not  so  dead  that  it  may 
not  be  awakened  into  flame.  A  rope  pass- 
ing over  the  bul^varks  at  a  certain  velodty 
sets  the  ship  on  fire..  And  these  dark 
clouds,  what  can  be  duller  than  they  ?  But 
out  of  the  dense  vapour  I  see  nimble  fire 
breaking.  Vapour,  then,  is  a  hiding-place 
for  something  which  is  not  rapour.  The 
dew-drop,  again,  is  condensed  vapour,  yet 
I  can  see  a  little  sun  therein.  Is  not  nature 
a  screen,  wonderfully  contrived,  to  defend 
us  from  her  own  excess  of  glory?  She  is 
a  gorgeous  cloud-building,  reared  on  a  sea 
of  light.  The  world  is  a  vast  field,  with 
celestial  fire  everywhere  hidden  in  it.  Yea, 
God  is  ia  this  place,  and  the  gite  of  heaven 
is  everywhere.  Heaven  runs  round  the 
world  as  an  essence  through  a  substance', 
as  light  through  water,  as  the  soul  through 
the  kingdom  of  the  body.  Whether  we 
are  in  the  house  of  God  or  not,  depends  not 
so  much  upon  where  we  are,  as  in  what 
condition  we  are." 

There  are  many  other  passages  fully 
equal  to  this  in  both  artistic  and  essential 
qualities,  and  their  very  existence  makes 
us  regret  the  more  that  such  a  master  of 
thought  and  language  should  not  unfre- 
quently  lapse  into  what  is  comparatively 
mystical  and'  vague.  His  paragraphs  on 
the  life  and  character  of  the  Psalmist  are 
in  a  great  measure  free  from  this,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  useful 
parts  of  the  book.  There  is  not  much  of 
positive  dogmatic  teaching  in  the  author's 
pages,  and  although,  on  the  helplessness 
of  man,  apart  from  Christ  and  divine  spiri- 
tual indwelling,  his  statements  are  strong, 
we  could  have  desiderated  a  more  pointed 
and  unmistakeable  reference  to  the  atone- 
ment as  a  proper  expiation  of  sin,  and  as 
having  its  necessity  rooted  in  the  immut- 
able claims  of  justice  and  the  holy  nature 
of  God.  It  is  exceedingly  diflacult  to  make 
out  a  consistent  scheme  of  doctrine  from  a 
work  which,  however  replete  with  thought, 
is  fragmentary  in  its  nature  and  somewhat 
arbitrary  in  its  transitions.  Probabljr  it 
would  be  good  for  Mr  Pulsford's  own  mind 
if  he  were  to  depart  from  this  form  of  writ- 
ing, which  certainly  tends  to  foster  the 
tendency  to  mysticism  above  referred  to ; 
and  instead  of  giving  us  what  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  succession  of  prose  sonnets 
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on  arbitrarily  selecied  themeS)  he  were  to 
concentrate  his  atteatioa  on  some  genial 
sabjeck,  where  unity  of  spirit  and  aim  would 
be  foaud  underlying  and  binding  together 
its  several  parts.  Ko  one  eaa  doabt  hia 
ability  for  this,  for  in  many  of  the  para- 
graphs, let  fall  in  onr  way  with  an  almost 
tropicail  luxuriance,  there  is  gem  enough 
for  what  in  the  hands  of  others  would  be 
wrought  out  into  an  elaborate  treatise* 
As  it  is,  we  doubt  not  Mr  Pulsford  will  find 
many  sympathetic  and  admiring  readers, 
who  will  receive  from  his  glowing  pages 
both  instruction  and  impulse* 

Thb  Hibtobt  of  Mosb9,.  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  Egyptian  Antiquities,  and 
the  Customs  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  By  the  Bev.  Tboenlbt  Smith, 
Bdtnbnrgli:  W.  OUpbaot  and  Co. 
This  is  an  interesting  and  useful  Tolume. 
Its  design  is  to  bring  together — for  the  il- 
lustration of  the  inspired  records  of  the  hfe 
of  Moses,  the  Exodus  from  E^pt,  and  the 
joumeyings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness— all  the  important  information  which 
modern  travel  and  research  have  supplied. 
It  k  surprising  that  the  author'  has  been 
able  to  compress  so  mticb  information  of 
this  description  within  so  small  compass ; 
and  it  is  more  than  surprising — ^it  is  reason 
for  devout  gratitude — that  in  our  time,  39 
centuries  after  the  books  of  Moses  were 
written,  providence  should  have  brought 
from  the  tombs  and  monuments  and  rocks 
of  Egypt  and  Arabia  so  much  that  was 
fitted  to  demonstrate  the  verity,  and  illu- 
strate tl|e  meaning,  of  the  sacred  page.  In- 
fidelity, that  once  dreamed  of  obtaining 
Arom  Egypt  matter  for  the  complete  re- 
futation of  Scripture,  ^ight  well  blush  and 
hide  its  head  when  it  thinks  of  this  result. 
Volumes  like  this  do  essential  service  to 
the  cause  of  Divine  truth,  by  diffusing 
widely  the  information  thus  obtained.  We 
do  not  always  agree  with  the  author's  con- 
clusions.     For  instance,  we  think    that 


were  he  to  re-examine  more  thoroughly  the 
questions  of  the  duration  of  the  Israelites' 
sojourn  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  he  would  come  to  different  con- 
elusions  from  those  which  he  has  stated. 
But  these  are  points  on  which  difference 
of  opinion  is  to  be  expected.  The  value 
of  the  book  lies  not  so  much  in  the  con- 
elusions  come  to,  as  in  the  information 
contained  in  it,  and  on  this  account  it  de- 
serves success.  The  publishers  are  worthy 
of  much  credit,  for  the  elegant  form  of  the 
publication-,  and  the  number  of  beautifnl 
illustrations  to  be  found  in  it. 

Ihdia  :  Its  Natives  and  Missions.  By  the 
Rev.  Gborob  Txbvor,  M.A.,  Canon  of 
York,  late  Chaplain  on  the  Madras  Ests- 
blifihment,  etc. 

London:  ReUgions Tract Societj. 
Thb  author  of  this  work  has  already  in- 
dicated his  fitness  by  his  previous  one^ 
^  Indiia :  an  Hi^orical  Sketch."  He  tells 
us  in  the  preface  that  both  were  originally 
intended  to  form  one  work,  although,  no 
doubt  for  good  reasons,  he  has  departed 
from  his  first  intention,  and  issued  thera  in 
an  independent  form.  At  a  time  ^hen 
India  is  so  much  before  the  mind  of  the 
nation  as  it  is  at  present,  a  book  like  this, 
replete  with  information  on  every  Indian 
subject,  barefnlly  digested,  weH  arranged, 
and  pervaded  by  an  earnest  and  enlight' 
ened  Christian  spirit,  is  a  real  boon,  caleo- 
lated  to  do  good  service  in  the  cause  of 
Indian  evangelization.  The  reader  will 
find  in  it  a  vast  store  of  well  authenticated 
and  important  information,  which  will 
greatly  assist  him  in  determining  the  path 
of  duty  which  lies  before  British  Christians 
in  respect  to  that  vast  continent  of  human 
beings,  whidi  in  the  course  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence has  fallen  under  the  sway  of  the 
British  Crown.  We  eordially  recommend 
the  work,  and  doubt  not  that  in  proportion 
as  it  is  read,  it  will  produce  a  healthy  and 
enlightened  Christian  sentiment  in  regard 
to  India  and  its  populations. 


Sntelligniw.— ^nitrii  ^^^atajtwiEB  (Cjurrtlr. 


l^REgBYTfiBIAL  PBOeEBDINGS. 

Annandale*  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Langholm,  on  the  14th  ult. — the  Bev. 
John  Black,  moderator.  Besides  a  variety 
of  routine  business,  the  matter  of  home 
evangelistic  work  was  taken  up,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  appoint  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  whole  subject,  and  report  to  next 
meeting  of  presbytery.  Mr  Little,  elder, 
is  convener  of  the  committee.  The  pres- 
bytery appointed  a  deputation  to  go  to 
Wamphray  to  take  part  with  the  session 


of  the  congregation  on  matters  of  discip- 
line— Mr  Go(>dbttm  to  act  as  convener. 
The  next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  he 
held  at  Ecclefechan  on  the  2d  Tuesday  of 
April. 

Arbroath.  —  This  pre&bytery  met  at 
Brechin,  on  7th  February— Rev.  W.  T. 
Bankine,  moderator.  A  petition  was  read 
from  North  Grimsby  Street  congregation, 
Arbroath,  requesting  the  presbytery  to  fix 
a  day  for  moderating  in  a  call  to  supply 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
Kev.  Joseph  Hay.     The  stipend  to  be 
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L.T20,  along  with  L.l0for8aenun6iital  ex* 
penses,  and  a  manse  yalued  at  L.80  per 
annmn.    It  was  agreed  to  graot  the  mode* 
ration,   and    Monday  erening,  the  20th 
Febraavy,  was  appointed  for  that  purpose--* 
the  Bey.  Mr  Sortej  to  nreside.    A  depata<* 
tion  was  also  appointed  to  visit  the  congre* 
gation  of  Mairtoiii  with  the  view  of  advising 
with  and  eneouraging  them  under  their  state 
of  long  vacancy ;.  the  deputation  to  con* 
sist  of  Messrs  Aird  and  Davidson,  ministers^ 
with  Mesars  Lanil^and  Andenon,  elders—* 
Mr  Airdt  convener.  The  Bev.  Feter  Di^vid* 
BOO,  Brechin,  then  intimated  tiiat  be  had 
received  an  invitaticm  to  remove  to  Edin- 
burgh, to  take  charge  of  a  home  mission 
station  there,  in  connection  with  the  con- 
gregations of  BrongfatoA  Place  and  Bose 
Street;  he  also  laid  on  the  table  papers 
contasniiig  a  copy  of  said  invitation,  and 
copies  of  reasons  in  support  of  the  same, 
and  craved  the   advice  of  bis  brethren 
voder  the  embarrassing  circumstaaces  in 
wbieh  he  was  placed.    After  deliberation, 
it  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  this  important  matter  till  a  future  sede- 
nnt^and,  in  the  meantime,  to  summon 
tbe  congregation  of  High  Street,  Brechin, 
fo  appear  for  their  interest  at  next  meet- 
rag  of  presbytery,  to  be  held  at  Brechin  on 
ftii  day  of  March  ensuing— Bev.  Mr  Aird 
to  intimate  to  congregation  accordingly  on 
oabbath  first. 

Berwick, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
24th  of  January— the  Bev.  William  Bitchie, 
moderator  jsro  tern.  The  Bev.  James  Har* 
mwer  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  kind- 
i^«8s  of  the  presbytery  in  sending  him  the 
yalued  aid  of  the  Bev.  Messrs  Kerr  and 
Meams  in  the  good  work  of  revival,  which, 
Be  gaid,  still  proceeds  satisfactorily  in  Eye- 
^onth.  Mr  A.  Jack  was  transferred  to 
tae  Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock.  Mr  William 
I'Sith  was  transferred  iVom  the  Presbytery 
Jf  Dundee,  delivered  all  his  trials,  and  was 
ncensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Mr  B. 
Uitch  delivered  a  sermon  on  Bev.  ii.  10, 
^bich  was  approved  of.  By  a  majority, 
jbe  presbytery  refused  to  pnAibit  students 
I  from  occupying  the  pnlpit  when  advocat- 
ing the  mission  scheme  of  the  Hall,  as  the 
^ynod  has  not  legislated  on  this  point. 
Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  the 
«tb  of  March! 

-Ottw/Ww.—This  presbytery  met  on  1st 
February— the  Bev.  Andrew  Martin,  mo- 
'lerator.  Half-yearly  returns  have  been 
received  frem  the  congregations  of  Loch- 
Jaben ;  Castle  -  Douglas ;  Queensbeny 
street,  Dmnfiries;  Mainsriddell,  and  Dtm- 
"^^e.  Messrs  Callander  and  Welsh, 
'^^dents,  were  examined  on  subjects  for- 
^^^^7  prescribed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
presbytery.  Mr  Kinnear  gave  notice  of 
^°^  Allowing  motion  for  next  meeting, — 


vis.,  '^That  we  consider  what  is  the  con- 
nection betwixt  the  civil  courts,  and  the 
ecclesiastieal  courts  of  non-established 
churches  of  thi»  land.  Hext  meeting  is  to 
be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  April. 

2>iin/«rm/tM.r— This  presbytery  met  on 
the  7th  of  February— the  Bev.  D.  BusseUy 
moderator — when  the  students,  Messrs 
Law  ahd  Bobertson,  delivered  discourses, 
which  were  sustained..  Mi  Davidson  read 
a  thesis  on  the  question  that  had  been  pre» 
scribed  to  him,  which  was  sustained.  Mr 
James  Patrick,  student  of  the  4th  year,  at 
his  request,  was  transferred  to  the  Presby- 
tery of  Kilmarnock,  withia  whose  bounds 
he  now  resides.  Dr  Johnston,  after  some 
remarks  on  the  independence  of  the  Churchy 
gave  notice,  that  at  next  meeting  he  will 
propose  that  the  presbytery  shall  overture 
the  Synod,  at  its  first  meeting,  to  add  a 
clause  to  the  third  ({uestion.  of  the  Formula 
for  Ordination,  in  the  following  terms  :-^ 
*'  And  do  you  promise  to  submit  to  the  de* 
cisions  of  the  courts  of  the  Church,  and  in 
no  case  to  appeal  from  said  decisions  to 
the  civil  courts  of  the  country.*'  Kext 
meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  in  Dunferm* 
fine  on  the  17th  of  April. 

EdMurgJL^TYua  presbyteiy  held  its 
stated  monthly  meeting  on  Tuesday  the 
7th  ult.-^the  Bay,  G.  beans,  moderator. 
Br  Johnston  intimated  that  a  liberal  friend 
in  the  west  of  Scotland  (John  Henderson, 
£sq.,  of  Park)  had  presented  a  handsome 
copy  of  "  Baxter's  Beformed  Pastor"  to 
every  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  moved  that  the  cordial  thanks 
of  the  presbyteiy  be  accorded  to  Mr  Hen- 
derson for  his  liberal  and  important  gift, 
which  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  The 
presbytery  resumed  eon^deration  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  subject  of 
Sabbath  profanation,  which  was  read  and 
partly  discussed  at  last  meeting.  This  con* 
sdtuted  the  principal  business  of  the  sede- 
runt. A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  which 
several  ministers  and  elders  took  part. 
On  the  motion  of  Dr  Smart,  the  following 
deliverance  was  unanimously  adopted: — 
"That  the  presbytery,  considering  the 
Divine  authority  and  permanent  obligation 
of  the  Sabbath,  as  made  for  man,  deplore, 
and  desire  the  repression  of,  all  forms  of 
profanation  thereon,  especially  as  these  are 
now  on  the  increase,  and  may  be  regarded 
with  undue  leniency  even  within  the  pale 
of  the  Church,  direct  ministers  within  the 
presbytery  to  preach  on  an  early  day  on 
the  subject  of  Sabbath  observance  as  re- 
quired by  Divine  law,  ministering  to  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  Christians,  and  con- 
tributing to  the  welfare  of  mankind-" 

Elgin  and  Inverness. — This  presbytery 
met  on  Tuesday  the  17th  January— the 
Bev.  Adam  Lind,  moderator.    The  Bev. 
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Thomas  H.  Baxter,  Banff,  being  present, 
was  requested  to  correspond.  The  presby- 
tery having  learned  that  Mr  Donald  Russ, 
senior,  Gaelic  student,  has  been  recently 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
and  that  Mr  Donald  Boss,  junior,  Gaelic 
student,  is  at  present  under  trials  for  license 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  agreed  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  second  congre- 
gation of  Inverness  having  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  them  during  the  month  of  April. 
Mr  Davidson,  student,  was  examined  on 
theology  and  languages,  and  a  subject  of 
discourse  assigned  to  him.  Also,  appointed 
to  Mr  Dodds,  student,  subjects  of  discourse 
and  examination,  to  be  given  in  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Hall.  The  presbytery  being 
at  present  engaged  in  holding  meetings, 
from  time  to  time,  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
vival of  religion  in  the  various  congrega- 
tions under  their  inspection,  held  a  meet- 
ing of  this  nature  in  the  evening  in  Moss 
Street  church,  when  a  discourse  was  de- 
livered by  Mr  Main,  on  the  importance 
and  urgency  of  salvation ;  after  which  Mr 
Bisset  furnished  interesting  accoonts  uf 
what  had  been  recently  witnessed  by  him  in 
connection  with  the  revival  of  religion  in 
Ireland.  A  similar  meeting  was  held  by 
the  presbytery  at  Lossiemouth  on  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  when  a  discourse  was  de- 
livered by  Mr  Whyte,  on  the  necessity  of 
eagerness  for  the  obtaining  of  the  bless- 
ings of  salvation ;  after  which,  Mr  Bisset 
furnished,  as  on  the  preceding  evening, 
interesting  details  respecting  his  recent 
visit  to  Ireland.  On  both  occasions  the 
attendance  was  large,  and  a  deep  feeling  of 
solemnity  seemed  to  pervade  the  minds  of 
those  present.  An'angements  were  made 
by  the  presbytery  for  meetings  of  a  similar 
nature  being  held  during  February  or 
March  at  Archieston,  Burghead,  Nairn, 
and  Campbeltown. 

Falkirk.— This  presbytery  met  on  the 
7th  Februaiy— the  Rev.  John  M.  Lambie, 
moderator.  Mr  Hugh  Stevenson  having 
given  all  his  discourses,  and  passed  all  his 
examinations,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
presbytery,  the  questions  of  the  formula 
were  put  to  him,  and  answered,  when  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The 
Bev.  Messrs  Stevenson  and  Muir  reported 
examinations  of  Messrs  French,  Smith, 
and  Mills,  by  reading,  questions,  and 
answers,  on  Biblical  Criticism,  Herme- 
neutics,  and  Hebrew.  The  examinations 
were  sustained.  The  students  delivered 
discourses,  which  were  sustained.  The 
Rev.  Mr  Muir  read  headings  of  statistics 
for  a  printed  schedule,  which  were  ap- 
proved, the  schedule  to  be  ready  for  the 
press  at  next  meeting.  Next  meeting  on 
the  1st  Tuesday  of  April. 

Hamilton  —This  presby teiy  met  in  the 


hall  of  Muir  Street  chureh  on  the  27tfa  De- 
cember last — the  Rev.  Thomas  Strut  hers, 
moderator  pro  tern,  Messrs  Strnthers,  Inglis, 
Battersly,  and  M'Farlane  were  appointed 
a  commitee  on  statistics.  Mr  Battersly, 
convener.  Mr  Strnthers  was  apponted 
moderator  for  the  next  six  months.  This 
court  met  in  the  same  place  on  the  31  st 
January — the  Rev.  Thomas  Strnthers,  mo- 
derator. Mr  John  Young,  student,  was 
transferred  from  the  Presbytery  of  Kil- 
marnock. Discourses  were  delivered  by 
Messrs  James  Allison,  John  Gilmonr, 
Andrew  Alston,  James  Martin,  and  John 
GifFer,  all  of  which  were  sustained.  Thet^e 
students,  along  with  Messrs  William  B. 
Wilson,  William  Martin,  and  John  Young, 
were  examined  in  the  lectures  taught  in  the 
Theological  Hall,  during  the  last  session,  in 
Latin  and  in  Hebrew,  which  examinations 
were  approved  of.  Proceeded  to  consider 
the  request  of  the  Home  Secretary  regard- 
ing localities,  within  the  bonds  of  the  pres- 
bytery, wherein  evangelistic  work  may  be 
prosecuted  daring  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  this  year,  when  it  was  agreed  to  report, 
that  in  the  meantime  the  presbytery  is  not 
aware  of  any  such  localities.  Next  meeting 
is  to  be  held  in  the  same  place  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  March. 

Kiltnamock.  —  The  presbytery  met  on 
the  12th  of  February— Rev.  P.  Cairns, 
moderator  pro  tern.  Messrs  John  Pater- 
son  and  Archibald'  Brown  were  licensed 
as  probationers.  Mr  Stobbs'  demission 
was  tendered,  and  allowed  to  lie  on  the 
table  till  2d  Tuesday  of  March.  Dr 
Bruce  was  appointed  to  preach  at  Ardros- 
san,  and  summon  the  congregation  to 
appear  for  their  interest. 

Kirkcaldy. — This  presbytery  met  at  Be- 
thelfield,  on  the  Slst  January,  and  was 
constituted  by  the  Rev.  Archibald  AHsod, 
moderator.  The  Rev.  Robert  Gemmel, 
attested  commissioner  from  the  Presbyteiy 
of  Edinburgh,  laid  on  the  table  a  call  ad- 
dressed by  the  congregation  of  North  Rich- 
mond -Street,  Edinburgh,  to  the  Rev.  A< 
C.  Rutherford,  Buckhaven,  with  relative 
documents;  and  Messrs  Beveridge,  Russell, 
and  Elder,  appeared  as  commissioners  from 
the  congregation.  A  copy  of  the  reasons 
for  translation  was  furnished  to  Mr  Ruther- 
ford, and  another  copy  was  ordered  to  be 
supplied  to  the  session  of  Buckhaven.  The 
Rev.  John  Hyslop  was  appointed  to  preach 
at  Buckhaven  on  Sabbath  the  12th  Febru- 
ary, to  intimate  what  had  now  taken  place, 
and  to  cite  the  congregation  to  appear  for 
their  interests,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Leven  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  March.  A 
letter  was  read  from  Mr  David  Malloch, 
accepting  of  the  call  addressed  to  him  by 
the  congregation  of  Largo.  Mr  Malloch 
being  present,  gave  the  discoorses  and  un- 
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derwent  the  examinatioBs  previously  ap- 
pointed to  him  as  trials  for  ordination,-  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery,  and  his 
ordination  was  appointed  to  take  place  at 
Largo,  on  Tuesday  the  lath  day  of  March  ; 
die  Rev.  Mr  Kutherford  to  preach,  Mr 
Douglas  to  ordain  and  address  the  minister, 
and  Mr  Johnston  to  address  the  congrega- 
tion. Mr  William  Birrell  having  completed 
his  trials  for  license,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  presbytery,  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel  as  a  probationer  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Chuich,  and  a  suitable  ad- 
dress was  tendered  to  him  by  the  moderator. 
Lancashire,  —  This  presbytery  met  in 
Grange  Road  church,  Birkenhead,  on  Tues- 
day 14th  February— Bev.  James  Towers, 
moderator  pro  tern.  Mr  Scott  intiiAated 
that  Mr  R.  W.  Pearson,  a  member  of 
Coupland  Street  church,  and  student  at 
Owea's  College,  Manchester,  was  desirous 
to  enter  the  Theological  Hall  in  August 
Bext;  and  the  presbytery  appointed  sub- 
jects for  the  preliminary  examinations. 
Agreed  to  hold  a  special  meeting  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  to  receive  the  call  from 
tl»e  City  Road  congregation,  Glasgow,  to 
tiiefiev.  David  Pirret  of  Sutton.  As  the 
elders  elect  at  Egremont  had  not  intimated 
their  acceptance  of  the  call  of  the  congre- 
gation, Mr  Towers  was  recommended  to 
request  them  to  give  in  their  decision  as 
floon  as  possible.  Mr  Stitt  reported  that 
^e  Lord's  Supper  had  been  dispensed  at 
Egremont  by  the  Rev.  George  Button  of 
Paisley,  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  January, 
and  that  Mr  Stuart  and  he  had  officiated 
M  elders  on  that  ooca»ion.  Mr  Scott  inti- 
mated that  the  Synod's  Committee  on 
Debt  Liquidation  had  granted  L.250to  the 
Bradford  congregation,  on  -condition  that 
the  whole  debt  of  the  congregation  rfiould 
he  paid  off  during  the  current  year^  and 
the  presbytery  instructed  the  clerk  to  re- 
quest the  comnaittee  to  review  their  deci- 
sion in  this  case,  and  to  increase  the  grant 
to  L.300,  on  condition  that  the  congrega- 
tion should  raise  L.IOOO  during  the  present 
year.  It  was  reported  that  the  parties  inter- 
ested in  the  station  at  Burton-upon-Trent 
vere  making  arrangements  for  the  purchase 
or  the  land  on  which  they  intend  to  erect 
their  buildings.  The  schedules  forthe  sta- 
tistics of  the  year  1859  were  returned  from 
all  congregations  except  three;  and  these 
^ere  requested  to  make  the  return  to  the 
clerk  without  delay.  The  Rev.  Francis 
okmner  reported  that  he  had  visited  Pres- 
ton, and  that  he  was  convinced  that  the 
present  was  a  favourable  time  for  com- 
mencing a  station  in  that  populous  manu- 
facturing town,  and  laid  on  the  table  <;om- 
mnnications  from  Preston  in  confirmation 
of  his  statement.  The  presbytery  thanked 
^  Skinner  for  his  diligence  in  this  matter ; 


and  appointed  the  Rev.  Messrs  Skinner 
and  Scott,  and  Mr  Stitt,  elder,  a  committee 
to  visit  Preston,  to  consult  with  the  parties 
who  are  favourable  to  the  commencement 
of  a  station  there,  and  to  report.  The 
usual  devotional  exercises  were  condticted 
bv  Dr  Crichton,  and  Mr  Thomas  Holder, 
elder.  Appointed  next  ordinary  meeting 
to  be  held  at  Derby  Road,  Bootle,  Liver- 
pool, on  Tuesday  6th  March,  at  eleven 
o'clock.  The  constitution-deed  of  the 
Craven  Rooms  congregation,  Birkenhead, 
was  presented  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Thompson, 
and  read  by  the  clerk ;  and,  after  some 
verbal  alterations,  was  confirmed  by  the 
presbytery.  The  Rev.  R.  S.  Scott  reported, 
that  he  had  visited  Ramsey  according  to 
appointment,  had  preached  on  Sabbath, 
15th  January,  and  presided  at  the  social 
meeting  of  the  congregation  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday  evening;  and  that  having 
succeeded  in  the  efi'ort  to  collect  the  balance 
necessary  for  enabling  the  congregation  to 
pay  off  the  whole  debt,  amounting  to  L.21 1, 
Is.  7d.,  he  had  paid  over  the  grants  of  L.60 
from  the  home  mission  board  of  the  pres- 
bytery, and  of  L.20  from  the  presbytery, 
to  Mr  MWhannel,  the  congregational 
treasurer;  had  witnessed  the  payment  of 
the  mortgage  debt  and  the  cancelling  of 
the  deed  of  mortgage ;  and  had  obtained 
the  signature  of  the  trustees  resident  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  to  a  document  pledging  them 
to  repay  the  sum  of  L.80  to  the  presbytery 
if  the  property  shonld  be  sold.  He  also 
reported  that  he  had  visited  a  '*  ragged 
school,"  condticted  by  members  and  ad- 
herents of  the  congregation,  in  which  about 
forty  boys  and  girls  were  receiving  the 
elements  of  a  common  English  education ; 
and  that,  on  the  same  evening,  he  had  also 
attended  a  social  meeting  of  the  Sabbath 
school,  at  which  fifty  children  were  present. 
These  schools  had  been  commenced  dur- 
ing the  ministry  of  Mr  M^Owan,  and  by 
means  of  them  considerahle  good  was  being 
done.  The  presbytery  heard  Mr  Scott's 
statement  with  interest  and  satisfaction, 
and  thanked  him,  through  the  moderator, 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  fulfilled 
his  appointment  to  Ramsey.  In  the  even- 
ing, the  presbyteiy  met  with  the  congrega- 
tion of  Grange  Road — the  Rev.  James 
Towers,  pastor  of  the  church,  presiding. 
Devotional  exercises  were  condfucted  by 
the  Rev.  Messrs  Graham,  Pirret,  and  Sim  ; 
and  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
William  Graham,  on  "  The  Facts  and  In- 
cidents of  the  Ulster  Revival ;"  and  by  the 
Rev.  R.  S.  Scott,  on  "  Personal  and  Family 
Religion." — A  special  meeting  of  presby- 
tery was  held  at  Birkenhead  on  Wednes- 
day 15th  February — Rev.  James  Towers,  • 
moderator  pro  tern.  The  clerk  read  ex- 
tracts from  the  minutes  of  the  Presbytery 
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of  Glasgow,  intimathig  their  procedure, 
and  unanirooufl  concurrence,  in  the  eall 
from  the  Citj  Road  congregation  to  the 
Bey.  D.  Pirret  of  Sutton.  He  also  read  a 
communication  from  Mr  D.  Stewart,  one 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  prose- 
cute the  call;  and  laid  on  the  table  the 
call  and  paper  of  adherence,-  and  copies  oi 
the  reasons  of  translation.  These  papers 
haying  been  read,  a  copj  of  the  reasons 
was  handed  to  Mr  Pkret,  and  the  Rey. 
James  Towers  was  appointed  to  preaeh  at 
Sutton  on  the  I9th  inst.,^  to  intimate  the 
call  to  the  congregation,,  and  to  summon 
them  to  appear  in  support  of  their  inter* 
ests  at  the  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held 
at  Bootle,  on  Tuesday  6th  Mareh. 

Melrose, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
14th  ult,  and  was  constituted  by  Mr 
Kechie,  moderator.  The  death  of  Mr 
Rodgie,  the  father  of  the  presbytery,  being 
intimated,^  his  name  was  dropped  from  the 
roll.  A  transference  of  Mr  Brown,  student 
of  the  first  year,  was  given  from  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Lanark.  The  clerk  was  instructed 
to  acknowledge  gratefully  the  gift  of  Bax- 
ter's "Reformed  Pastor"  to  eyery  minister  of 
the  presbytery  from  an  anonymous  friend. 
Heard  a  petition  from  Mr  Rankine,  elder, 
complaining  of  Mr  Bkir*s  conduct  towards 
him.  Parties  being  heard  and  remoyed, 
the  presbytery  dismissed  the  petition  and 
complaint,  being  convinced  it  proceeded 
on  misapprehension^  and  particularly  aa 
Mr  Blair  stated  at  a  previous  meeting  thai 
he  never  impeached,  nor  intended  to  im- 
peach, Mr  Rankine*8  yeraeity,  and  that  he 
was  quite  satisfied  Mr  Rankine  did  not 
impeach,  or  intend  to  impeach,  his.  Mr 
Henderson  direeted  the  attention  of  the 
presbytery  to  the  necessity  of  seeing  more 
strictly  that  all  the  congregations  collected 
for  the  Synod  f^und;  and  the  clerk  was  in- 
structed to  draw  the  attention  of  the  pres- 
bytery every  year,  at  the  proper  time,,  to 
the  rule  of  the  Synod  on  the  subject.  The 
congregations  were  ordered  to  send  in, 
without  delay,  their  statistical  returns. 
Mr  Lawson  gave  notiee  of  a  motion  re- 
specting the  mode  of  taking  the  vote  ia 
the  election  of  ministers.  The  next  meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  Melrose  on  Tuesday  the 
3d  of  April. 

Newca8tle.-r-Thia  presbytery  met  on  7th 
February.  Mr  Joseph  Corbett  delivered 
a  lecture  on  the  subject  assigned  him,  and 
was  examined  on  Hermeneuties  and  Theo- 
logy— all  of  which  exercises  were  cordially 
approyed.  The  Mission  Committee  stated 
the  arrangements  they  had  made  for  a 
series  of  missionary  meetings,  proposed  to 
be  held  in  the  course  of  next  month,  which 
were  sanctioned  by  the  presbytery.  Next 
ordinary  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  1st 
Tuesday  of  March,  when  the  discussion  of 


the  Synod's  remits  of  alteistloBS,  proposed 
in  the  rulesj  with  regard  to  calls,  induc- 
tions, etc.,  is  to  be  resumed. 

Faiskif  and  Geenock. — ^This  court  met  at 
Paisley,  on  the  17th  January — R«y.  J.  B. 
Smith,  moderator.  Mr  6.Grahame,  student, 
preached  a  discourse^  which  was  approved. 
A  petition  from  the  station  at  Kim  was 
read,^  andaffcer  deliberation,  the  presbytery 
agreed  to  constitute  the  station  a  congre- 
gation, under  the  name  of  tho  Uuited 
Presbyterian  congregation  of  Kim.  The 
amount  collected  at  the  station  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  church  and  other  expenses  is 
L.I071,  13s..  Sustained  the  call  from  the 
Kilmalcolm  congregation  to  Mr  Jas.  £. 
Pyfe.  Next  meeting  to  be  held  in  Green- 
ock on  the  1st  Tuesday  of  March. 

Perth. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Perth  on 
the  7th  February— Rey,  John  Martin, 
moderator  pro  tern.  On  inquiry,  it  was 
found  that  the  collection  Ibr  the  Synod's 
General  Fund  had  bee»  made  by  the  con- 
gregations of  all  the  ministers  present, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  which  are  about 
to  make  it.  Receiyed  and  read  a  letter 
from  the  Home  Seeretavy,  in  reference  to 
the  ease  of  Kinkell,  aud  to  a  yisitation,  re- 
qyuested  by  the  presbytery  of  thjB  congrega- 
tions in  the  bounds  that  are  unsupple- 
mented,  and  are  giving  less  than  the  mini- 
mum stipend.  The  presbytery  unanimously 
agreed  to  the  answers  to  be  returned  to 
said  letter.  Mr  David  Marshall,  student, 
was  transferred  to  the  Orkney  Presbytery. 
The  presbytery  considered  the  subject  of 
home  evangelisation,  when  it  was  agreed 
to  report  that  the  presbytery  has  been  alive 
to  the  importance  of  evangelistic  efforts, 
and  has  been  embracing  all  opportunities 
for  them  that  have  presented  themselves. 
The  next  iheeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be 
held  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  2d  Sabbath 
of  March. 

Stirling. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  De- 
cember 6  last.  A  call  from  the  congrega- 
tion of  Alva  to  Mr  Andrew  G.  Fleming, 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  was  sustained  and 
concurred  in.  Petitions  for  moderations 
were  granted  to  the  congregations  of  Holm 
of  Balfron  and  Bucklyvie.  Mr  Robert 
Whyte,  student  in  divinity  of  the  2d  year, 
was  attested  and  transferred  to  this  pres- 
bytery from  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow. 
Dr  Frew  and  the  clerk  were  appointed 
the  committee  on  statistics  for  this  year. 
The  presbytery  met  again  on  February  7. 
Unanimous  calls  from  the  congregations 
of  Holm  of  Balfron  and  Bucklyvie  to 
Messrs  Robert  Muir  and  James  Berry, 
preaehers,  respectively,  were  sustained  and 
concurred  in.  Mr  Andrew  G.  Fleming 
having  accepted  the  call  from  the  congre- 
gation of  Alva,  and  having  this  day  passed 
all  his  trials  for  ordination  to  the  satisfac- 
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tion  of  the  presbjtery,  it  was  agreed  that 
he  be  ordained  minister  of  that  congrega- 
tion on  the  21st  inst. — Mr  Blair  to  preach, 
and  Mr  Macintyre  to  preside.  In  conse- 
quence of  Mr  Steedman  being  obliged  to 
Jeare  home  for  some  months,  on  account 
of  the  state  of  his  health,  the  presbjtery 
sgreed  that  the  congregations  again  pro- 
ride  each  a  day^s  sapply  for  his  pulpit. 
Appointed  a  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be 
held  March  6. 

FBOBATIOinSRS  LIGEKSEDb 

Mr  Hugh  Stevenson,  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Falkirk,  February  7 ;  Messrs  John 
PatersoQ  and  Archibald  Brown,,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock,  IPebruary  12  f 
Mr  William  licith,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Berwick,  January  24  ;  Mr  William  Birrell, 
by  tbe  Presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy,  January 


CAIiI<  HODBAATEP. 

^ortk  Grimsby  Street,  Arbromtk.-^I>w 
John  Wilson,  probationer,  called  Pebmary 

Copt  op  Riisomriows  passeb  at  a  Mbet- 
i»G  op  Stdnet  Place  Conqrb»atiow, 
8th  February  I860. 

1.  That  the  members  of  Sy^ey  Plaee 
church,  assembled  at  a  eongregational 
meeting,  having  learned  the  state  of  Mr 
Ker'a  health  from  his  own  letters  and  the 
statements  of  friends  who  have  seen  him 
recently,  Resolve  to  expiess  their  deep 
spapathy  with  Mr  Ker  under  his  long-con- 
tmued  affiiction,  their  gratitude  to  God 
ror  the  spiritual  strength  and  comfort 
mmistered  to  him  by  the  truths  of  God's 
ovn  precious  word,  giving  him  songs  in  the 
^W;  for  the  peace  and  unbroken  har- 
^ony  which  have  prevailed  in  the  congre- 
gation in  the  absence  of  their  beloved 
P*stor,  and  the  instruetion  and  profit  they 
fiave  derived  from  his  brethren  in  the 
nuBistry  who  have  kindly  come.  Sabbath 
«ter  Sabbath,  and  spoken  to  them  "the 
*oras  of  eternal  life." 

,  ^-  'fiiat  the  members  of  Sydney  Place 
ctturch,  feeling  grateful  to  the  Great  Giver 
^^au  good  for  that  measure  of  health  He 
^  been  pleased  to  restore  to  Mr  Ker, 
^s^ve  to  record  their  earnest  desire  that 
fir  Ker  siay  be  guided  to  the  best  means 
^f  his  complete  restoration  to  health  j  and 
sir?  ^  *  lengthened  sea-voyage  is  con- 
t^     'Pessary  to  perfect  the  cure  al- 

ady  so  fg^p  advanced^  they  express  their 
lo  5^^*^  to  be  separated  from  their  be- 

Ted  pastor  still  for  a  season,  committing 

^^  to  Him  who  commAiids  the  winds  and 


the  sea  and  they  obey  Him,  tmsting  &at 
He  will  guide  him  to  the  desired  haven, 
and  praying  earnestly  that  He  may  be 
pleased  to  bring  him  back  to  them  speedily 
in  renewed  and  fully-established  health  to 
resume  his  work.  Meanwhile,  they  would 
desire  to  rest  in  the  Lord,  wait  patiently 
and  not  to  fret ;  they  would  trust  also  in 
Him,  feeling  assured  that  He  shall  bring 
it  to  pass. 

8.  That  the  members  of  Sydney  Place 
ehurch  Resolve  that  the  above  resolutions, 
signed  by  the  preses  and  session-clerk  in 
the  name  of  the  congregation,  be  trans- 
mitted to  Mr  Ker.  * 


PRESENTATION  TO  THE  BEY.  WH.  BECKETT, 
BUTHEB6LEN. 

[Although  it  has  not  been  our  costooi  to 

notice  in  the  Magazine  the  numerous 

testimonials  bestowed  upon  ministers  and 

others,  the  eonnection  of  Mr  Beckett  for 

so  manv  years  with  the  Magazine,  as 

editor,  leads  us  cheerfully  to  make  an 

exception  in  this  case.] 

Ok  Tuesday  night,  a  meeting  of  mem*- 

bers  of  this  presbytery  was  held  in  the 

franklin  Hotel,  George  Square,  for  tbe 

purpose  of  presenting  a  testimonial  to  tbe 

Rev.  William  Beckett,  Rutherglen,  on  his 

retiring  from  the  editorship  of  the  United 

Presbyterian  Magazine,    Dr.  Robertson,  of 

Shamrock  Street  Church,   occupied    the 

chair;  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Robertson,  Duke 

Street  Church,,  croupier.     On  the  cloth 

being  drawn,  the  testimonial,  consisting  of 

a  superb  astronomical  time-piece  and  a 

silver  epergne,  was  set  on  the  table. 

Dr  Robertson  detailed  the  history  of 
the  proceedings  whieh  had  led  to  the  meet- 
ing. For  the  last  thirteen  years  Mr  Beckett 
had  discharged  the  duties  of  editor  of  the 
United  Freebyterian  Magazine,  and  the 
wide-spread  and  cordial  satisfaction  given 
by  his  ability  and  wisdom  in  that  capacity 
had  excited  a  general  and  spontaneous 
desire  on  the  part  of  bis  co-presbyters  to  s 
mark  his  retirement  by  some  lasting  token 
of  their  esteem..  He  read  letters  from 
ministers  in  the  extreme  bounds  of  the 
presbytery,  expressing  the  warmest  sym- 
pathy in  the  object  of  the  meeting,  thus 
shawing  that  the  sentiments  of  those  who 
bad  moved  in  this  matter  were  shared  in 
by  their  brethren  throughout  the  country. 
In  a  few  appropriate  and  warmly  eulogistic 
sentences  ho  then  presented  the  gifts  to 
Mr  Beckett,  bearing  the  following  inlscrip- 
tion:— "To  the  Rev..  William  Beckett, 
Rutherglen ,^  from  a  number  of  his  co-pres- 
byters, and  a  few  other  friends,  as  a  token 
of  their  appreciation  of  the  ability  and 
courtesy  with  which,  for  many  years,  he 
conducied  the  United  Presbyterian  Maga* 
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zine,  and  in  testimony  of  their  personal  re- 
gard.—Glasgow,  14th  February  1860." 

Mr  Beckett,  on  rising  to  reply,  said — 
He  felt  deeply — more  deeply  than  he  would 
be  able  to  express — the  kindness  shown 
him  in  the  proceedings  of  that  evening. 
There  was  no  body  of  men  whose  good 
opinion  he  prized  so  much  as  he  did  that 
of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church ;  and  however  great 
his  esteem  and  affection  for  individual 
ministers  throughout  the  Church,  there 
was  no  section  of  its  ministry  whose  ap- 
probation could  gratify  him  so  highly  as 
that  of  his  co-presbyters.  The  meeting, 
therefore,  might  conceive,  though  he  could 
not  express,  how  profound  was  his  grati- 
fication at  that  moment.  That  such  a 
meeting  would  be  held  on  his  account,  and 
such  a  superb  testimonial  presented  to  him, 
at  the  close  of  his  editorial  connection  with 
the  United  Preshytenan  Magazine^  was  an 
honour  of  which  it  would  be  little  to  say 
that  he  did  not  expect  it;  the  truth  was, 
that  till  rumour  apprised  him  of  its  being 
talked  of,  the  thought  of  it  had  never 
once  crossed  his  most  sanguine  dream. 
He  did  not  know  that,  in  conferring  it,  they 
had  precedent  in  the  histoiy  of  the  maga- 
zines and  journals  which  had  aforetime 
been  identified  with  the  churches  now 
forming  the  United  body ;  but  he  did  know 
they  could  easily  have  found  precedents 
for  withholding  it.  And  when  he  recalled 
the  names  of  the  eminently  able  men  who, 
at  different  periods,  had  been  engaged  in 
the  editorship  of  those  publications,  and 
had  withdrawn  from  the  service  without 
being  honoured  in  this  way,  nothing  which 
the  chairman  could  say,  nothing  which 
that  inscription  said  about  ability  shown 
in  conducting  the  Magazine  for  some  years 
back,  would  persuade  him  (Mr  Beckett) 
that  it  was  to  any  such  circumstance  he 
owed  the  position  in  which  their  goodness 
had  that  night  placed  him.  That  his  hum« 
ble  labours  were  so  acknowledged  he  could 
account  for  only  by  the  fact  that  his  term 
of  service  in  the  editorship  had  been  much 
longer  than  usual,  and  by  the  supposition 
that  his  brethren,  in  their  generosity,  had 
agreed  to  place  the  quantity  of  work  in  his 
case  against  any  deficiency  they  might  have 
observed  in  its  quality,  as  compared  with 
the  work  of  his  predecessors.  Mr  Beckett 
continued—"  There  is  one  kind  of  editorial 
ability,  a  rare  and  valuable  kind,  no  doubt 
— in  some  cases  the  very  highest  style  of 
journalism — of  which  there  has  been  little 
display  in  the  United  PrasbyteHan  Maga- 
zine, But  I  will  not  take  all  the  blame 
for  tbis  want.  Any  man  may  steer  the 
vessel  in  a  calm  sea ;  if  he  only  stand  to 
the  helm  with  moderate  attention,  and 
have  some  small  knowledge  of  the  tides 


and  currents,  no  great  harm  is  likely  to 
happen.  It  is  the  pilot  that  weathers  the 
storm  who  gets  credit  for  skilful  seaman- 
ship. Any  common  country  contractor 
can  construct  a  railway  along  a  level  plain : 
it  is  the  man  who  bores  his  way  through 
broad  mountains,  and  leaps  his  way  over 
deep  valleys  and  great  arms  of  the  sea,  and 
who  shows  at  the  end  of  his  work  the  tun- 
nels and  viaducts  he  has  formed,  that  gains 
for  himself  a  name  among  the  Stephensons 
and  Telfords  of  the  day.  Now,  I  am  not 
complaining  of  it,  still  it  is  the  fact  that 
you  have  never  given  me  the  opportunity 
of  showing  whether  or  not  I  had  any  gift 
of  this  kind.  It  has  been  all  smooth  sail- 
ing, with  scarce  a  ripple  of  a  breeze.  The 
line  has  passed  along  a  delightfully  un- 
dulating country,  with  just  enough  of 
variety  to  keep  up  one's  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  work,  and  with  nothing  to 
worry  him  with  anxiety  and  fear.  Well, 
in  all  the  retrospect  of  my  connection 
with  magazine  experience,  that  absence  of 
stormy  disturbance  is  the  blessing  for  which 
this  night  I  feel  liveliest  gratitude  to  the 
Supreme  Disposer  of  my  lot."  But  without 
reference  to  the  ability,  whether  more  or 
less,  which  might  be  fairly  ascribed  to  his 
editorial  labours,  he  took  that  testimonial 
joyfully,  as  a  token  that  the  aim  and  spirit 
of  the  Magazine  had  met  the  approval  of  his 
brethren.  That  aim  had  been  not  only  io 
produce  a  miscellany  of  sound  Christian 
instruction  on  subjects  of  permanent  in- 
terest to  churches  generally,  but  also  to 
provide  a  ready  vehicle  for  the  circulation 
of  denominational  intelligence,  and  of 
counsels  and  suggestions  adapted  to  the 
varying  circumstances  of  the  body,  as  these 
might  emerge,  as  well  as  to  afford  a  con- 
venient medium  for  mutual  explanation 
and  common  defence,  when  these  might 
be  required.  The  Magazine  had  also  as- 
pired to  a  share  of  the  honour  and  respon- 
sibility of  expressing,  and,  perhaps,  in  some 
degree  guiding,  the  opinions  of  its  readers, 
on  the  more  prominent  public  events  which 
have  marked  and  measured  the  progress  of 
religious  truth  and  liberty,  in  Britain  and 
throughout  the  world — always  seeking  to 
look  at  these  events  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view.  How  far  it  had  succeeded 
in  this  aim,  it  was  not  for  him  to  give  an 
opinion,  but  he  might  state  two  facts :  one 
that  the  Magazine  had  uniformly  been 
well  sustained  by  contributions  from  able 
writers,  ministers,  and  other  friends,  whose 
praise  is  in  all  the  churches,  and  who 
needed  no  commendation  from  him ;  the 
other,  that  while  it  had  outlived  several 
denominational  magazines  in  Scotland,  it 
had  all  along  surpassed  every  one  of  them 
in  the  exteut  of  its  circulation.  As  to  the 
spirit  in  which  that  aim  had  been  pursued, 
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he  ventared  to  hope  that,  in  the  judgment  ashamed  to  read,  or  to  remember  I  had 
of  his  brethren,  it  had,  on  the  whole,  re-  written,  when  the  mists  which  now  hang 
fleeted  the  spirit  of  the  Church  whose  upon  our  path  shall  for  eyer  be  dispersed, 
oame  it  bore — ^never  claiming  for  them-  and  when  the  everlasting  glory  shall  have 
selres  priTileges  or  immunities  which  thej  begun  to  shine  upon  the  whole  household 
woQld  not  give  to  others ;  never  pre-  of  faith.**  After  acknowledging  his  obli- 
tending  to  a  monopoly  of  truth  and  con-  gations  to  the  contributors,  and  specially 
science;  never  denying,  or  suspecting  or  to  the  publisher,  Mr  Oliphant,  who  was 
nnderraluing,  what  is  good  in  other  re-  present,  and  expressing  his  best  wishes  for 
ligioos  bodies ;  never  trying  to  say  pun-  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Magcuine, 
gent  things  when  writing  on  what  they  Mr  Beckett  sat  down  amidst  applause. 
might  disapprove  about  these  brethren ;  The  meeting  was  afterwards  addressed 
bat  endeavouring  to  speak  the  truth  in  love,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Jeffrey,  clerk  of  presby- 
60  as  if  possible  to  commend  it  to  their  tery.  Rev.  J.  B.  Johnstone,  Rev.  Dr  Rob- 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  "  For  my  son,  Rev.  Mr  Ramage,  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards^ 
own  part,"  continned  Mr  Beckett,  "  I  have  Rev.  Dr  Taylor,  Rev.  Alex.  M*Ewan,  Rev. 
erer  striFcn  to  keep  before  my  mind  the  John  Edmond,  Mr.  John  Logan,  and  Mr 
fact,  that  these  party  differences  between  Oliphant,  all  expressing  their  deep  interest 
Christian  brethren  will  soon  be  at  an  end ;  in  the  evening's  proceedings,  and  their 
and  in  dealing  with  them  in  the  Magazine,  hearty  admiration  of  the  prudence  and  tact, 
whether  I  have  always  succeeded  in  the  as  well  as  talent,  with  which  the  guest  of 
attempt  or  no,  it  has  at  least  been  my  pre-  the  evening  had  discharged  the  duties  they 
Tailing  wish  to  write  what  I  should  not  be  were  met  to  acknowledge. 


3finiit{rlt[  EitrDupBrl 

THE  EPISCOPAL  SYNOD  OF  SCOTLAND— THE  CASE  OF  THE  BISHOP 

OF  BRECHIN. 

• 

Matters  seem  to  be  progressing  rapidly  towards  some  disruptive  issue  m  the  Epis- 
copal Communion  of  Scotland.  That  branch  of  Episcopacy  has  always  had  a  strong 
lugh-church  leaning,  and  sharp  collisions  have  taken  place  already  more  than  once 
on  the  points  involved.  At  present  there  is  raging  such  a  civil  war  in  the  very 
Wt  of  the  church,  as  is  likely  to  lead  to  important  results.  The  Synod  has  been 
holding  sessions  of  late,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Bidiop  of 
Brechin,  who  has  been  cited  before  them,  to  answer  certain  charges  of  false  doctrine, 
at  the  instance  of  ihe  Rev.  W.  Henderson,  inciunbent  of  St  Mary^s,  Arbroath,  and 
two  vestry  men  of  that  church. 

The  charges  relate  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist — "  the  real  presence"  and 
tbe  "adoration  of  the  host"  being  the  principal  matters  of  charge.  More  parti- 
cularly the  first  head  of  the  accusation  brought  against  him  is,  that  he  had  main- 
tamed  that  "  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  is  the  same  substantially  with  that  of  the 
cf068."  The  second,  that  he  had  taught  *^  that  supreme  adoration  was  due  to  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  mysteriously  present  in  the  gifts."  In  reply  to  the  "  pre- 
sentment" against  him,  embodying  these  and  some  other  minor  charges,  the  bishop 
read  printed  defences  extending  over  about  800  pages,  any  analysis  of  which  is  here 
totally  out  of  the  question.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  after  all  his  explanation,  he 
leaves  the  charges  still  undenied, — contenting  himself  with  the  asseveration,  that 
lie  holds  and  has  taught  nothing  but  what  is  consistent  with  the  thirty-nine  articles ; 
tnd  that  while  he  may  take  a  somewhat  different  view  from  some  of  his  brethren, 
he  has  not  sought  to  impose  that  view  upon  others,  nor  in  any  way  to  rebuke  or 
punish  those  under  his  jurisdiction,  because  they  differed  from  him  on  the  points  in 
question.  It  is  evident,  in  short,  that  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  holds  something  very 
like  the  Popish  doctrine  of  consubstantiation, — so  that  it  was  not  without  reason 
that  his  presbyter,  Mr  Henderson,  instituted  a  process  against  him.  The  former 
complains  indeed  of  the  ungracious  position  assumed  by  the  latter,  in  raising  a 
process  against  his  bishop ;  but  the  reply  of  the  presbyter  is  worthy  of  note,  who 
admits  that  the  relation  he  holds  to  his  bishop  is  v»y  ungracious,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
tlie  position  of  one  who  looks  to  his  spiritual  father  for  bread,  and  receives  only  "  a 
stone."    Mr  Henderson^s  reply  occupied  almost  a  whole  day ;  and  as  the  bishop, 
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who  has  tlie  right  of  speakiiig  a  seoond  time,  craved  time  to  prepare  his  answer,  the 
Synod  adjourned  till  the  middle  of  this  month,  when  final  judgment  will  be  given. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  decision,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  leave  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland  in  the  position  it  found  it.     If  hostile  to  the  bishop,  hewOl  he 
shut  up,  of  necessity,  to  take  one  step  further,  and  find  refuge  in  Bome^  amd  in  that 
case  it  is  to  be  feared  that  not  a  few  will  feel  constrained  to  follow  his  example,  bo 
that,  for  half -secret  abettors,  the  Popish  Church  may  obtain  soma  open  and  de-   i 
clared  friends.    While,  on  the  other  hand,  cQiould  the  decision  be  exculpatory,  those 
who  lean  to  the  less  pronounced  Puseyite  views,  will  be  sadly  at  a  loss  to  know  * 
what  to  make  of  the  articles  of  their  faith,  which  will  thus  have  been  declared  per-  { 
f ectly  compatible  with  the  dogmas  referred  to.     It  is  difficult  to  see  how  two  parties   i 
so  far  from  being  agreed,  can  continue  to  walk  t(^ther.     It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  not  attempt  it,  since  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  such  a  conjunction 
could  never  be  maintained  without  a  prostration  of  conscience  and  of  seK-respect 
on  the  one  side  or  other.     It  is  cheering  to  know,  that  from  all  such  struggles  truth 
invariably  comes  forth  in  the  end,  clearer  in  its  evidence,  and  greater  in  its  power, 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  world. 


THE  CASE  OF  ESCALANTE. 

The  case  of  Escalante,  a  native  of  Gibraltar,  and  consequently  a  British  subject, 
who  was  incarcerated  by  the  Spanish  authorities  for  the  "  crime"  of  circulating  some 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  has  been,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  cause  of  con- 
siderable excitement  and  discussion  in  ihia  country.  It  was  ascertained,  in  reply 
to  the  memorial  to  the  Foreign  Minister,  which  emanated  from  a  meeting  lately 
held  in  Edinburgh,  that  the  British  Government  had  ta^en  steps  to  inquire  into 
the  case,  and  that  Escalante  was  out  on  bail,  and  would  in  all  probability  speedily 
receive  a  full  discharge.  Although  thia  was  felt  to  be  so  far  satisfactory  at  the 
time,  it  does  not  appear  tliat  the  matter  has  as  yet  had  an  equitable  issue.  Is- 
deed,  Escalante^s  condition  furnishes  strong  ground  of  complaint.  It  is  true  he  is 
out  of  prison ;  but  it  appears  that  his  living  in  Cadiz,  together  with  that  of  liis 
two  **  keepers,"  costs  him  not  less  4^an  L.15  a-month.  Tiob  is  a  great  and  croel 
wrong,  and  what  adds  to  the  wrong  is,  that  there  is  no  great  prospect  of  its  speedy 
discontinuance.  Many  parties  blame  the  British  Consul  at  Cadiz  for  having  advised 
Escalante  to  appeal  against  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him,  since  this  was  the 
Y&cj  way  to  hang  up  the  whole  matter  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  Spanish  courts. 
Mr  Brackenbury  may  have  been — ^in  all  probability  was — actuated  by  the  best 
motives  in  tendering  this  advice,  but  knowing,  as  he  must  have  known,  or  ought 
to  have  known,  what  would  be  its  practical  effect,  it  has  been  pronounced  by  many, 
unwise.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  decided  steps  will  be  taken  by  the  British 
Government  in  the  case,  and  that  without  delay.  Such  tyrany  is  alike  inconsis- 
tent with  justice  and  manliness,  and  could  only  be  practised  under  the  baneful 
shade  of  the  Church  of  Bome.  The  members  of  that  Church  find  very  different 
treatment  in  this  country — ^witness  the  indulgence  granted  to  the  Irisli  zealots  in 
their  late  vehement  and  treasonable  outeries.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  matter 
will  soon  be  put  right,  and  that  such  an  outrage  on  a  British  subject  will  not 
fpeedily  occur  again. 


MEDICAL  MISSIONS. 

While  the  preaching  of  tiie  Gospel  must  ever  be  the  great  work  of  the  missdoiiaiy 
abroad,  as  it  is  of  the  minister  at  home,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  healing  of 
the  body  may  be  very  usefully  associated  with  it  in  l^e  case  of  tiie  iorm&r.  There 
is  not  only  no  essential  antagcmism  between  these  two  things,  but  they  link  with 
each  other  by  a  natural  affinity,  which  has  for  its  basis  the  close  inter-dependence 
4)t  the  two  great  parts  of  our  nature,  body  and  soul.  The  pr^'udioes  wfaicii  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  missionary,  in  seeking  acceptance  hatn.  the  heathen  for  the  mes- 
sage he  lyings,  are  so  numerous  and  strong,  tnat  he  cannot  be  too  careful  to  invest 
hifiueif  with  all  right  infLuencea  within  £js  reach  hf  which  to  enleebto  and  over- 
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oome  them.    P&ul  became  all  things  to  all  men  that  he  might  gain  some  ;  and  we 
would  only  be  acting  after  the  same  example  if  we  should  cany  with  ns  to  the  field 
of  enterprise  such  a  faculty,  as,  by  enabling  us  to  do  good  to  the  bodies  of  men, 
would  be  all  the  more  likely  to  secure  a  friendly  hearing  when  we  speak  to  them  on 
the  greater  concernments  of  their  souls.     It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  too,  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  two  things  went  greatly  together  in  the  early  days.     It  would  not 
be  easy  to  dissociate  the  preaching  of  Christ  from  the  healing  of  the  body,  alternat- 
ing as  these  two  things  did  with  each  other  incessantly  when  He  tabernacled  with 
men.    He  who  went  teaching  and  preaching  through  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Judea  also  went  about  at  the  same  time  ^^  doing  good,^^—- doing  good  to  the  bodies 
of  men,  which  good  became,  as  it  were,  a  symbol  or  sign  of  that  Hgher  good  which 
it  was  His  special  uussion  to  do  to  the  soul.    The  Apostles  also  were  inyested  with  a 
amikr  power ;  and  a  benigniiy  which  aU  men  could  understand  ran  side  by  side 
with  that  Bublimer  benignity  which  was  their  principal  aim,  but  which  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  get  men  to  understand,  and  to  appreciate  as  it  deserves.     These  powers  have 
ceased ;  for,  in  so  fair  as  they  were  miraculous,  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  expe- 
dient that  they  should  be  continued  beyond  the  first  introduction  <^  oiv  holy 
religion  into  the  world.    But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  some  moral  aspect  should 
not  be  given  to  Christian  missions,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  throu^  the  natural 
means  and  appMances  which  God  has  placed  within  our  reach.    The  missionary  is 
tbe  introducer  of  a  new  religion  among  the  heathen';  and  there  is  every  reason  why 
^  should  wear  to  their  view  the  appearance  of  a  benefactor  in  'every  respect.     If  he 
isatrae  herald  of  the  cross,  he  will  know  how  to  keep  the  subordinate  element  in 
asabordinate  place;  while  it  is  by  no  means  tinlikely  iSiat,  apart  from  the  direct 
temporal  good  he  may  do,  he  may  find  that  thus  access  is  more  readily  obtained  to 
the  ears  and  the  hearts  of  men  when  he  wishes  to  direct  them  to  the  great  and  only 
Piysician  of  the  soul. 

These  ranarks  have  been  suggested  by  the  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Medical  Missionary  Society  of  Edinburgh,  recently  held.  The  Society  has  been  in 
existence  for  nineteen  years ;  and  although  its  agents  are  far  from  numerous,  it  is 
eyidently  gaining  ground,  as  proved  by  its  increasing  funds,  and  its  growing  hold 
on  the  public  mind.  The  object  of  the  Society  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
preparation  of  young  men,  in  tiie  course  of  medical  studies,  for  the  missionary's 
wo^— iiapressing  them  wifli  its  importance — ^turning  their  attentioai  to  everythiug 
which  specially  appertains  to  such  a  work ;  while  it  leaves  existing  Societies  to 
accept  and  send  out  the  instruments  which  it  tht^  makes  ready  to  their  hands.  It 
is  exceedingly  (pleasing  to  see  so  many  of  our  eminent  physicians  throwing  them- 
selves, with  all  the  earnestness  of  a  deep  personal  interest,  into  the  great  Christian 
enterprize.  It  is  a  token  for  good  whicn  every  good  man  will  hail  with  delight. 
The  thanks  of  the  community  are  due  to  such  for  their  disinterested  labours ;  and 
the  prayers  of  every  enlightened  Christian  heart  will  rise  up  to  the  throne  of  grace 
that  these  labours  may  be  abundantly  blessed  for  the  extension  of  the  missionary 
i^iiit,  and  Hoe  ^reading  off  the  ^*  glorious  gospel "  through  eveory  land. 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Sabbath-Sdiool  Union,  there  was 
laid  befwe  the  public  some  important  information.  The  meeting  was  presided  over 
by  the  Lord  Provost,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  opening  addre^  stated  that  "  he 
looked  upon  Sabbath-schools  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  religious  institu- 
tions of  this  country,  whether  they  looked  to  their  influence  on  the  teachers,  leading 
them  to  self-denial,  perseverance,  and  study  of  the  Scriptures ;  to  their  influence 
on  the  children^  bringing  th«n  up  in  the  ways  of  truth;  or  to  their  effect  on 
society  in  general,  in  the  exercise  of  acts  of  good-will  from  one  class  to  another. 
There  were  two  classes  of  children  intended  to  be  benefited  by  these  schools— those 
who  regularly  attended  church  with  their  parents,  and  the  other  was  a  class  almost 
entirely  neglected.  In  regard  to  the  first  class,  without  wishing  to  make  the 
"lightest  complaint,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  had  often  felt  the  deepest 
'^ret  in  attending  woidiip  that  thsace  were  so  many  sermons  preached^  and  so 
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many  prayers  offered,  as  if  there  were  no  children  present.  He  had  often  wished 
that  ministers  should  see  more  clearly  the  necessity,  not  of  preaching  to  children 
once  a  month,  but  in  every  sermon  realising  the  fact  that  there  were  many  children 
before  them.  With  regard  to  the  other  class,  the  Sabbath-school  was  often  the 
only  means  by  which  they  could  be  reached ;  at  least',  there  was  no  other  means  so 
likdy  to  reach  them  as  the  Sabbath-schools.  The  object  of  this  Union  was  for  the 
meeting  of  Sabbath-school  teachers  from  different  churches  and  denominations, 
that  they  might,  from  mutual  intercourse,  derive  encouragement  to  persevere  in  the 
noble  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged." 

The  report,  read  by  Mr  J.  Turnbull,  the  secretary,  adverted  to  what  had  been  done 
in  the  issuing  of  cheap  books  to  teachers,  etc.,  and  proceeded  to  state  that : — "  During 
the  summer  and  autumn,  a  number  of  gentlemen  had  visited  various  districts  of  Scot- 
land for  the  purpose  of  making  friendly  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  cause,  and  of  offering  Christian  encouragement  to  its  supporters  there.  In 
most  of  the  localities  visited,  addresses  were  delivered  to  the  children,  classeB 
taught,  and  meetings  held  with  the  superintendents  and  teachers.  The  meetings 
of  teachers  were  very  largely  attended,  in  some  eases  upwards  of  150  being  present. 
From  the  returns  the  committee  had  received,  it  appeared  that  there  were  853  male 
and  940  female  teachers  in  the  schools  connected  with  the  Union ;  and  that  every 
Sabbath  there  were  convened  in  schools  1251  young  men  and  1609  young  women, 
ranging  from  fourteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  who  were  every  Sabbath  taught  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  And  in  general  they  were  cared  lor  also  on  week  days,  being 
formed  into  societies  for  mutual  improvement,  and  taught  various  branches  of 
secular  knowledge.  Some  of  the  young  men  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
elements  of  science,  whOe  the  young  women  were  instructed  in  needlework,  etc. 
Of  junior  scholars  there  were  6708  boys  and  7753  girls — ^in  ail,  14,461  pupils, 
ranging  from  four  or  five  years  of  age  to  fourteen." 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  ^^v.  R.  Philip  and  the  Rev.  D.  Ogilvie  of  PortB- 
burgh  Mission  Station.  It  was  stated  by  Mr  Philip  that  it  was  ^culated  that 
throughout  Britain  there  were  three  millions  of  children  under  Sabbath-school 
instruction,  and  300,000  teachers ;  while  in  this  city  (Edinburgh)  there  were  15,000 
to  16,000  children,  and  1400  to  1500  teachers.  With  all  this,  however,  there  is 
room  for  improvement,  and  much  remains  to  be  done.  Intelligent  and  pious  young 
men  and  women  may  find  here  a  sphere  of  Ohristian  effort  exceedingly  important, 
and  which  it  is  impossible  to  exhaust.  In  occupying  this  sphere,  they  will  both  be 
doing  good  to  others  and  receiving  good  to  themselves, — ^the  seed  sown  will  return 
to  themselves  manifold.  May  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  send  forth  more  laboaren 
into  this  part  of  His  harvest. 


ANNUITY-TAX  ABOLITION  BILL. 

The  Lord  Advocate's  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  Annuity-Tax  has  created  a  great 
deal  of  discussion,  and  is  far  from  giving  general  satisfaction.  The  ultimate  re- 
duction of  the  City  charges  to  thirteen  is  certainly  an  important  step,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  getting  rid  of  the  tax  altogether,  in  fifteen  years,  with  a  reduced  rate  of 
payment  in  the  meantime,  by  its  extension  to  the  College  of  Justice,  the  members  of 
which  have  hitherto  been  exempt,  is  not  altogether  to  be  despised.  But  the  idea 
of  this  being  done  by  an  accumulating  fund,  which  virtually  throws  the  burden  of 
endowing  the  Church  for  all  time  coming  on  the  present  generation,  and  of  with- 
drawing the  churches,  which  are  the  property  of  the  community,  from  the  Town 
Council,  and  handing  them  over  to  the  management  of  a  conmiission,  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  commend  itself  to  the  Council,  or  the  inhabitants  generally.  Several 
important  changes  and  modifications  have  been  suggested,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Lord  Advocate  may  consent  to  such  alterations  as  shall  obviate  the  more  for- 
midable objections  to  his  Bill,  said  secure  for  it  a  more  general  and  cordial  support. 
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CONFESSION  OF  CHEIST :  A  8EEM0K. 


BY  TEE  REV.  ADAM  UND,  EL€iII^. 
"  One  gball  say,  T  &m.  the  Lord^s/'^TisAlAH  kHv*  5. 

tie  language  of  decision,  and  sbo^s  that  the  mind  of  th§ 
'  made  up.  The  confession  wLich  it  inakes,  ii  founded  on  a 
i\  purpose  in  relation  to  religion — ^a  purpose  imperative  upon 
li table  to  all  season*,  especially  to  seasons  of  remarkable 
ments  like  the  present.  Before  proceeding  to  illustrate  and 
)ject  in  the  tej[t>  let  me  notice,  in  a  few  sentences,  its  textual 

mce  of  figurative  language  in  the  Scriptures  is  Tery  com* 
reason  is,  that  there  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the  things 
ice  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  Aa,  in  addition  to  the 
!  sun,  the  showers  are  necessary  to  vegetation,  so,  in  addition 
lent  of  the  G-ospel,  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  $^r^ 
often  our  hearts,  that  the  Gospel  may  take  root  within  us, 
til  fruit  unto  God*  The  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this 
inguished  by  two  characteristics.  The  first  regards  its  free- 
pour  water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty,  and  Hoods  upon  the  dry 
icntly  meaning  the  unworthy  and  undeserving,  even  "  th« 
absolute  barrenness.  The  seci^nd  has  respect  tn  its  fulness  : 
'  (not  sprinkle) ;  meaning  such  abundance  of  the  blessing  as 
to  reach  the  roots,  and  produce,  not  a  transient  impression, 
i  on  the  house-tops,  but  an  abiding  change  in  the  character 
Qts,  like  the  willows  that  rise  and  tower  by  the  water-courses. 
L  with  this  rich  promise,  containing  floods  of  blessing,  and 
t  to  the  most  undeserving,  we  find  the  blissful  results  stated 
"One  shall  say,  I  am  the  Lord's ;  and  another  shall  call 
0  name  of  Jacob  ;  and  another  shall  subscribe  with  bis  hand 
I,  and  surname  himself  by  the  name  of  Israel :"  that  is,  one, 
and  another,  even  many,  shall  surrender  themselves  unto  the 
lis,  too,  in  a  manner  the  most  open,  solemn,  and  emphatic — ' 
rporaiing  themselves  with  the  people  of  God^ — calling  them- 
name  of  Jacob,  which  here  denotes  the  visible  Church^ — ^snb- 
their  hand  unto  the  Lord,  just  as  a  man,  to  confirm  an 
subscribes  it,  puts  his  hand  to  it,  and  delivers  it  as  bis  own 
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act  and  deed.  To  render  the  idea  of  this  confession  still  more  binding,  the 
phrase 'literally  means,  inscribing  his  hand  to  Jehovah.  In  ancient  times, 
the  slave  was  marked  with  the  name  of  his  master,  the  soldier  with  that  of 
his  commander,  and  the  idolater  with  the  ensign  of  his  god ;  and  just  as 
soldiers,  slaves,  and  idolaters  were  accustomed  to  inscribe  on  their  flesh  the 
name  of  the  general,  or  the  master,  or  the  idol  whom  they  served,  so  the 
followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  to  get  inscribed  on  their  heart 
and  on  their  forehead  the  name  of  their  adorable  Master  and  Lord. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  the  confession  in  question  supposes  real  wUUngnesi 
to  be  the  Lord's.  —  Indeed,  a  rational  creature  cannot  properly  be  the 
Lord's  otherwise  than  willingly.  We  may  be  obliged  to  do  many  things 
against  our  will,- when  we  act  by  necessity,  and  not  choice ;  but  to  be  the 
lord's  unwillingly  is  impossible,  and  involves  a  contradiction.  To  be  the 
Lord's,  is  just  to  be  willing  to  be  so,  because  religion  is  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  will,  which  is  the  leading  power  in  the  soul,  the  hinge  on 
which  surrender  or  no  surrender  to  the  Lord  turns.  The  whole  contro- 
versy between  God  and  us  is  emphatically  a  matter  of  the  will.  This  is 
the  battle-field  on  which  God  and  man  have  been  contending  from  the  be- 
ginning. He  wills  one  thing,  and  we  will  another  thing ;  but  when  one 
yields  his  will  to  the  will  of  God,  that  is  just  saying  that  he  is  the  Lord's. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  invitations,  calls,  and  appends  of  the  Gospel  are  so 
oflen  addressed  to  the  will :  "  Whosoever  wiU,  let  him  take  the  water  of 
life  freely."  Hence  the  reason  assigned  by  Jesus  Christ  for  His  rejection 
by  the  Jews  :  "  Ye  will  not  come  unto  Me,  that  ye  might  have  life.*'  Every- 
thing pleasing  to  God  in  us  is  necessarily  connected  with  willingness. 
Thus  the  Divine  approbation  of  the  liberaHty  of  the  Corinthian  Church : 
"  They  were  willing  of  themselves  beyond  their  power."  "  If  there  first  be 
a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted."  Whence  it  is  ako  that  the  unwillingness  of 
men  is  so  frequently  deplored  and  condemned  by  God :  ''  But  My  people 
would  not  hearken  to  My  voice :  Israel  would  none  of  Me." 

The  truth  is,  that  the  will,  being  the  seat  of  responsibility,  and  of  all  that 
is  morally  excellent  or  morally  evil  in  the  feature,  its  renewal  is  the 
starting-point  of  religion.  Conscience  is  the  supreme  judge  in  the  soul; 
the  understanding  furnishes  the  judge  with  intelligence :  but  the  will  is  the 
executive;  it  takes  action;  and,  being  radically  depraved,  it  invariably 
acts  wrongly  in  things  spiritual.  But  its  error  is  not  that  of  a  subaltern,  bat 
of  a  leader  and  commander,  carrying  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  along  with 
it,  misleading  the  intellectual  and  emotional  parts  of  our  nature,  blinding 
the  understanding,  bribing  the  conscience,  and  hardening  the  heart;  till, 
radically  regenerated  by  the  Great  Spirit,  it  becomes  a  holy  will,  and  sur- 
renders the  keys  of  the  soul  into  the  hands  of  Him  "  that  openeth  and  no 
man  shutteth."  True  religion  is  essentially  connected  with  the  will,  be- 
cause it  is  the  principal  sulgect  of  Divine  influence  in  conversion.  Doubt- 
less the  Holy  Spirit  convinces  the  conscience  of  sin,  and  presents  the  troth 
to  the  understanding  in  a  new  light, — ^whichmay  be  done,  and  often  is  done, 
without  any  permanent  change  in  the  character  of  the  individual ;  but  the 
will,  once  turned  to  the  Lord,  the  die  is  cast,  and  the  line  which  divides  life 
and  death  in  religion  is  crossed.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  power  short  of  God 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  adequate  to  effect  this  great  change  ;  and  h^ice  the  con- 
nection in  the  context  between  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  and  the  willing 
surrender  of  souls  unto  the  Lord. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  considered  unreasonable  to  say  here,  that  all  pre- 
cipitate announcements  of  conversions  on  the  evidence  of  convictions  of  sin, 
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evidence  of  a  godly  life,  shonld  be  carefullj  avoided.  While 
atural  for  ardent  men  tb  hail  such  announcements  with  joy, 
e  of  the  %'ery  sound  of  them  in  seeking  to  forward  the  good 
le  it  is  positively  binding  on  the  friends  of  Christ  to  meet 
[*s  Tivitb  encouraging  tenderness,  and  show  all  manner  cf  syin- 
r  hopeful  istate  of  roind ;  yet  all  nummary  and  sweeping  con- 
Uter  so  nx  omen  tons  as  the  conversion  of  immortal  soult^,  should 
irded  against,  as  dangerously  fiattering  to  new  converts,  and 
owards  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  magnitude  of  the  event  itself, 
reaJi^ed,  cannot  fail  to  interpose  an  effect ual  cheek  on  everj-- 
nking  precipitancy  in  pubhshing  and  receiving  extra ordinar)-' 
I  versions.  The  conversion  of  a  soul  belongs  to  an  order  of 
IS  no  parallel  in  the  universe  in  point  of  importance*     Com- 

the  most  briUiant  discoveries  in  science,  and  the  rise  and  fall 
empLTca  on  earth,  sink  into  insigniticance.  Conversion  gives 
ently  decisive  turn  to  the  w^hole  tide'  of  our  h^2ing,  as  to 
^  eternally  in  a  new  course,  and  towards  new  and  glorious 
indeed  something  more  than  many  Uike  it  to  be :  it  is  not 
sin,  nor  mere  desires  aflor  certain  good  things,  which  may 
iposite  character,  including  most  opposite  qualities,  Divine 
le  commnnication  of  a  hohf  tvilly  eiidenciaff  itself  in  a  godty  iife. 
ig  the  complicated  character  of  the  soul,  but  imperfectly 
in  the  firat  great  change,  and  especially  the  mystery  of  the 
s  leading  power,  one  would  seem  to  be  fully  justified  in 
ue  measure  of  reserve  in  speaking  of  his  own  conversion, 
in  pronouncing  in  that  of  others.  We  know  tha  decisions 
ill  arrives ;  but  how  it  reaches  them,  we  cannot  always  com- 
read  the  wonderful  labyrinth  of  motives  (not  of  our  own 
vhich  it  is  influenced  and  determined  in  its  elections.  It  is 
»wer.  **  For  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not  j  but  the  evil 
not,  that  I  do.'*  Man  can  do  miracles  in  other  things^  but  he 
t  determine  his  own  will.  It  gives  positive  effect  to  his  cog- 
Lional  operationsj  and  yet  he  is  unable  to  trace  the  sources 

He  can  rule  the  mighty  agencies  of  nature— earth,  airj  and 
Pavel  on  the  wings  of  science,  and  transmit  his  messages 
ectric  spark  j  but  cannot  command  his  own  will.  It  owns 
It  the  Power  that  formed  it ;  to  that  Power  alone  it  pays 
ow  it  over  the  immensity  of  creation — pursue  it  over  the 
-ground  of  the  universe :  it  will  never  he  made  captive  till 
)ot  of  the  thmne  of  the  Infinite,  and  surrender  the  i-eins  of 
ito  the  hands  of  Him  who  fashion ed  it,  not  bj  the  blind 
but  by  the  warm  force  of  conviction <  "  Thy  people  shall  be 
lay  of  Thy  power/' 
—what  a  glorious  gift !     There  is  nothing  happier,  nobler. 

Godlike,  than  such  a  will*  To  will  right,  ia  to  be  right,  to 
feel  right,  and  to  act  right.  To  bring  down  our  self-will  to 
of  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  is  really  to  rise  to  the  Alpine  heights 
tee  cannot  soar  higher  than  this,  and  glory  is  just  the  eternal 
a  holy  wiU, 

econd  place,  sincere  confession  of  Christ  involves  mtireness 
>  Him, — Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  indispensable  terms  of 
'*  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother,  wife  or  children,  or  his 
than  Me,  ia  not  worthy  of  Me."    It  is  true  that  all  His  fol- 
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lowers  are  not  called  upon  to  sacrifice  their  love  of  kindred  at  His  shrine ; 
but  all  are  called  to  connect  themselves  with  Him  on  the  principle  that 
He  is  to  be  supreme  in  their  affections — that  He,  and  He  onlj,  must  be 
Lord  of  the  conscience  and  Sovereign  of  the  will — that  His  blessed  will 
must  be  law  to  them  in  all  things,  and  that  whatever  stands  in  opposition 
to  Him,  or  comes  into  competition  with  Him,  must  be  renounced  for  Bis 
~  sake.  "  He  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth  bis  life  for 
Mj  sake  shall  find  it."  The  truth  is,  unless  surrender  to  the  Lord  be 
entire,  it  cannot  be  sincere.  And  the  converse  of  this  is  equally  true ;  for, 
whoever  says,  I  am  the  Lord's  wilUngly^  says,  I  am  the  Lord's  entirely. 
When  the  will  yields  to  Him,  the  entire  self  surrenders.  The  will  being  the 
leader  of  the  inner  man,  all  the  other  powers  and  affections  of  the  soul  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  conscience,  which  is  the  inner  judge,  issues 
its  verdicts  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  God.  The  understanding,  which 
is  the  inner  intelligence,  points  out  the  path  of  duty  clear  as  a  sunbeam ; 
and  the  whole  heart  ^ves  the  energy  of  life  to  the  wheels  of  obedience. 

In  all  cases  of  partial  religion,  there  is  no  real  surrender  of  the  individual 
will.  Self  stands  out ;  and  although  a  man  may  be  performing  certain 
religious  duties,  yet  he  holds  some  important  reserve  point,  and  that  is  the 
throne  of  self.  There  was  the  young  man  in  the  Gospel  who  came  i/o 
Christ,  asking  what  good  thing  he  should  do  to  inherit  eternal  life,  and  was 
answered,  that  if  he  would  get  to  heaven,  he  must  sell  all  that  he  had  and 
give  to  the  poor ;  and  it  is  added,  "  he  went  away  sorrowful,  for  he  had 
great  possessions."  On  which  a  well-known  commentator  saya,  "  Many  are 
sorry  to  go  away  from  Christ,  but  they  do  go  away.  This  young  man's 
reserve  point  was  the  love  of  the  world  ;  this  Was  the  fatal  something  that 
separated  his  soul  from  the  Saviour.  It  was  the  very  Thermopylae  of  his 
salvation :  contended  and  won,  all  was  won ;  unfought  and  lost,  all  iras 
lost ;  and  there  is  no  room  for  hope  that  this  loveable  youth  ever  returned 
to  the  blessed  Redeemer  again."  Thus  multitudes  separate  themselves  | 
from  Christ  by  something  for  which  they  are  sorry,  but  still  they  cling  to  it. 
And  hence,  in  the  partial  religion  in  question,  there  is  no  real  surrender  of 
self.  In  one  form  or  another,  it  stands  out.  In  the  form  of  the  love  of  j 
money,  it  takes  the  root  of  all  evil  as  its  throne  ;  in  the  form  of  sensuality,  1 
it  sinks  into  the  stall  of  the  beast.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indif- 
ference what  form  it  may  assume,  since  the  fatal  effect  is  to  prevent  entire- 
ness,  and  therefore  realjty,  in  our  surrender  unto  the  Lord. 

But  suppose  the  Lord  to  be  willing  to  accept  of  a  part,  it  would  be  most 
unrighteous  to  Him  and  uncomfortable  for  us  to  keep  back  the  rest.  Is  He 
not  your  Creator,  Proprietor,  Preserver,  Benefactor,  Lawgiver,  Governor, 
Disposer,  Judge,  Father,  Redeemer ;  and  are  not  the  old  claims  of  Creator 
and  Preserver  irresistibly  enforced  by  the  culminating  claim  of  Father  and 
Redeemer  ?  In  the  presence  of  such  awful  and  touching  claims,  should  not 
every  one  of  us  make  a  full  surrender  unto  the  Lord?  each  one  saying,  **I 
am  the  Lord's," — myself,  my  will,  my  heart,  my  influence,  my  name,  mj 
time,  my  property,  my  all  is  the  Lord's.  On  the  other  hand,  a  partial  and 
reserved  religion  is  the  most  comfortless  thing  in  the  world.  It  has  not  the 
comfort  of  safety.  Suppose  a  man  about  to  make  a  long  voyage,  he  would 
see  to  it  that  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  to  sail  should  be  seaworthy;  even|a 
rumour  to  her  disadvantage  would  render  him  restless  until  he  was  satisfied 
that  she  was  entire,  wanting  nothing.  But,  woe  is  me!  in  the  case  in  question^ 
it  is  only  his  soul  whose  sa^ty  for  eternity  is  not  entire,  it  is  only  his  eternal 
happiness  that  is  at  stake,  by  risking  it  on  a  surrender  to  the  Lord  that  is 
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reserved,  and  itacomplete,  and  utterly  unsafe.  How  comfort- 
a  religious  state  be  !  A  di%4ded  heart  can  never  be  com- 
36  a  man  with  a  partial  religion  lias  m  mudi  of  it  as  to  render 
irble,  and  not  enough  lo  make  him  happy.  His  regard  for 
s  him  for  enjoying  tlie  world  fully,  and  his  love  of  the  world 
ier%'iDg  and  enjoying  his  God;  hence  ho  must  be  a  stranger 
science,  and  to  confidence  for  oternity. 

hird  place,  confession  of  Christ  must  be  openly  and  pMicl^ 
siirh  as  are  really  Kis,  who  have  given  tbemselvea  willingly 
Him,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to  confess  Him- 
nost  inconceivable  that  any  one  with  right  views  of  tli«  Lord 
nd  right  feelings  towards  Him,  should  a  offer  his  relation  to 
ret.  Every  word  in  the  text  is  emphatical,  but  metliinks  tbere 
J  tress  laid  on  the  word  sat/ :  *'  One  shall  say,  I  am  the  Lord's.** 
confession  of  Christ  is  expressly  enjoined  in  the  vScnptnres 
It  part  of  religion  itself.  The  language  of  Christ  on  this 
solema,  and  decisive.  **  Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before 
I  also  confess  before  My  Father  and  the  holyaogels;  and 
11  deny  Me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  My 
in  heaven,"  Indeed,  so  high  does  this  part  of  religion  stand 
hat  the  confessing  of  Christ  before  men  is  declared  to  be 
vation*  "  With  the  heart  man  belie  veth  nnto  righteous  a  ess, 
aouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation/*  It  is  not  difficult 
the  nature  of  this  duty  :  to  confess  Christ  is  just  to  recognise 
and  His  claims^to  profess  our  open  allegiance  to  Hira  as  our 
eemer.  This  confession  must  be  public  :  it  must  be  before 
be  made  with  the  mouth,  and  not  left  to  !>e  inferred  from  the 
several  ways  in  which  it  ought  to  be  made.  For  example,  there 
of  Christ  in  general  respect  for  His  authority,  and  obedience 
rtds.  There  is  also  confession  of  Christ  in  defending  the  truth 
f&VQ  by  the  confutation  of  error.  Further,  there  is  confession 
flferiag  lor  the  truths  and  in  seaUng  our  testimony  to  it  with 
ut  perhaps  the  most  important,  because  the  most  permanently 
ly  binding  mode  of  confession,  is  regular  attendance  on  the 
His  religion.  Some  people  allege  that  they  ai*e  destitute  of 
alifications  for  this  confession  i  It  cannot,  however,  be  ttio 
L  on  their  attention,  that  this  does  not  free  them  from  the 
ion  to  obey  the  commands  of  Christ,  and  to  commemorate 
re  are  all  bound  to  worship  the  one  lining  and  true  God, 
re  shonld  be  destitute  of  those  qualities,  sucli  as  faith  and  re- 
ch  acceptable  worship  requires.  If  we  fear  to  assume  a  public 
religion,  we  should  remember  that  we  virtually  make  such  a 
ry  time  we  join  in  the  worship  of  God*  If  you  say.  We  sliould 
approaching  His  table  without  the  proper  qualifications,  bear 
5^0 u  offend  Him  every  time  you  pray,  or  praise,  or  hear  the 
ut  faith  and  repentance.  It  is  perfectly  vain  to  speak  of  Gon- 
ial f-religio  us  life*  If  men  will  reject  His  service  entirely  and 
y  may  be  so  far  consistent,  though  in  the  worst  sense  of  con- 
they  cannot  profess  faith  and  repentance  by  habitually  joining 
s  of  God,  and  profess  themselves  unbelievers  and  impenitent 
neglecting  the  saei'ament  of  the  Lord's  Supper^ 
not  all  that  is  included  in  confession,  Ooe  may  become  a 
ihurch,  and  take  the  vows  of  God  upon  his  soul,  and  yet  nut 
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confess  religion  itself.  Confession,  in  a  most  important  sense,  must  have 
reference  to  the  fact,  that  the  religious  convictions  and  feelings  of  the  pious 
are  to  be  made  known  by  being  explicitly  avowed  and  declared.  "  I  have 
not  hid  Thy  righteousness  within  my  heart,"  said  the  prince  of  confessors: 
"  1  have  declared  Thy  faithfulness  and  Thy  salvation :  I  have  not  con- 
cealed Thy  loving-kindness  and  Thy  truth  from  the  great  congregation." 
Thus  the  Psalmist,  "  Come  and  hear,  all  ye  that  fear  God,  and  I  will  de- 
clare what  He  hath  done  for  my  soul."  We  hold  the  principle  of  confession 
itself  to  be  unquestionable ;  and  the  personal  obligation  of  the  individual  to 
make  it,  to  be  plain  and  imperative.  It  is  true,  a  great  part  of  religion  is 
retiring,  and  consists  in  the  secret  intercourse  of  the  soul  with  its  God;  but 
not  the  whole  of  it.  Every  tongue  should  confess,  as  well  as  every  knee 
bow,  in  our  holy  religion.  He  who  pretends  to  keep  his  religion  to  himself, 
declares  too  plainly  that  he  has  little  or  none  to  keep;  and  it  is  the  uneasj 
consciousness  of  the  want  of  it  that  necessitates  him  to  take  refuge  in  re- 
ligious silence.  Neither  is  his  silence  religious,  nor  manly,  nor  natural,  nor 
scriptural,  nor  philosophical.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  man  who 
should  say  that  he  must  keep  his  science  to  himself— his  geology,  or 
chemistry,  or  astronomy,  or  poetry,  or  painting,  or  sculpture,  or  any  subject 
whatever  in  which  he  felt  an  absorbing  interest?  And  shall  his  religion 
be  the  only  subject  to  be  condemned  to  an  ignoble  silence,  as  if  he  were 
ashamed  to  confess  it?  If  he  believes  that  there  is  a  God  above  him  and  an 
eternity  before  him,  why  not  profess  his  faith  in  these  awful  verities?  Does 
he  not  require  all  the  stimulus  to  serve  his  God,  and  prepare  for  a  future 
state  of  existence,  which  a  feeling  of  being  publicly  committed  to  the  pursuit 
of  those  momentous  objects  is  fitted  to  impart  to  an  honourable  mind?  Bj 
modestly  but  decidedly  confessing  hjs  religion — ^by  taking  the  vows  of  God 
upon  his  soul,  he  pledges  his  conscience  to  fidelity  and  his  honour  to  con- 
sistency ;  and  thus  in  his  own  feeling,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  as  well  as  in 
the  sight  of  God,  he,  so  to  speak,  cuts  off  his  own  retreat,  and  he  cannot, 
without  shame  and  remorse,  fall  back  into  the  ranks  of  indecision,»neutraIitj, 
or  impiety.  Hence,  for  his  own  sake,  every  man  is  bound  not  only  to  be 
the  Lord's,  but  to  say  that  he  is  so. 

And  then  this  open  confession  of  religion  is  due  to  the  Lord  on  the  ground 
of  gratitude  and  justice.  Did  He  not  confess  us  before  men?  He  wonld  rather 
die  than  deny  that  He  was  our  Saviour;  for  He  was  crucified  as  a  malefactor 
because  He  confessed  that  He  was  the  Messiah  and  the  Saviour  of  the  wt)rld. 
And  shall  we  be  silent,  when  His  precious  name  needs  our  confession? 
Shall  we  keep  our  regard  for  Him  a  secret,  when  so  many  avow  their 
hostility  to  Him  openly?  His  must  be  a  dark,  cold,  calculating,  cowardly 
nature,  who  can  remain  unmoved  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  lost  His 
own  life  for  confessing  that  He  was  the  Friend  of  sinners.  His  soul  must 
be  a  stranger  to  the  nobler  impulses  of  our  nature,  as  well  as  to  the  generous 
promptings  of  grace,  who  can  feel  comfortable  in  standing  aloof  from  a  cause 
whose  honoured  Head  is  the  self-sacrificed  Redeemer.  His  enemies  keep 
their  opposition  to  Him  no  secret ;  they  are  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to 
avow  their  hostility  to  His  adorable  name.  And  who,  that  has  any  kindly 
feeling  towards  Him,  could  witness  their  contempt  for  Him  without  feeling 
his  generous  spirit  stirred  to  its  depths,  and  impelled  to  rush  into  His  ranks, 
if  it  were  but  to  increase  by  one  poor  name  the  number  of  His  known 
friends,  saying,  in  the  words  of  the  old  martyr,  <*  If  I  had  a  thousand  hearts, 
I  could  love  Him  with  them  all:  if  I  had  a  thousand  lives,  I  would  lay 
them  down  for  His  sake!"    One  shall  sat,  I  am  the  Lord's. 
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fourtli  anil  last  place,  ptrniamnn/  belongs  lo  our  surrender 
-The    devotemerit  ia  For  evePi     The  temporaij  convictions 

i  of  tbe  sfcon J- ground  bearer  are  very  wortbless,  because 
cure  tlie  iafetj  and  happiness  of  tlie  soul.  It  is  be,  and 
sndur^th  to  the  end,  that  shall  be  sai?ed ;  hence  religion  jfl 

everlasting  life.  Surrender  hero  baa  respect  to  eternity; 
agenicnt  for  life  merely,  but  for  ever  and  ever*  One  of  the 
*ring  attributes  of  our  manifold  nature,  is  tbo  idea  of  its 
EC,  We  shall  neyer  cease  to  exist,  and  to  bo  conscious  of 
ties  of  unbounded  happiness  or  immeasurable  misery  ;  and 
iescribably  terrible  to  be  the  eternal  property  of  an  owner 
y  less  wise  J  less  powerfulj  less  rich  in  all  the  resources  of 
i  great  and  blessed  Grod  is.  But  the  idea  of  being  Hia 
ty  for  ever  is  ineffably  delightfnh  To  be  another's  for  ever 
^bt  1  And  yet  this  is  the  awful^  the  joyful,  the  boundless 
ation  during  which  the  Infinite  One  ia  to  be  our  portion, 
be  Hjs  property,     Nor  is  time  needed  to  come  to  the  deci- 

the  solemn  surrender.  It  is  the  most  important  of  all  the 
of  the  will,  and  yet  it  is  the  only  one  which  requires  no 
oration*  Bring  it  to  the  bar  of  con ni deration,  and  a  moment 
mity.  Bring  it  to  the  gate  of  wisdom,  and  it  opens  of  its 
y  let  the  soul  enter  from  the  wanderings  of  self-will  into  its 
ne  in  God.     Here  caution  is  foolish,  and  delay  is  criminaL 

0  time  needed  for  consideration  and  caution  in  devoting 
ic  Tjord  for  ever,  but  time  is  positively  denied  ns  for  eticb  a 

gives  us  time  for  every  other  thing  under  the  sun  ejEcept  to 
hether  we  are  to  be  His  or  no.  On  this  incomparably  most 
t  of  our  existeace  He  peremptorily  says,  '^  To-da^f"  refuses  a 
id  restricts  our  surrender  to  the  present  opportunity.  And 
is  a  transcendent  necessity.  Our  never-ending  existence  is 
d.      We  have  immortality  -by  entail.     We  must  exist  for 

only  problem  is,  how,  where,  with  whom^  into  whose  hand 
mil  be  consigned  throughout  eternal  ages.  Neither  is  there 
o mentis  pause  in  determiuiiig  our  perpetual  owner.  His 
urces  must  be  infinite,  boundless,  endless  as  the  longings  and 

1  immortal  soul.  But  who  is  sutficient  for  the  awful  proprie- 
Peter  answer;  "Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast 
eternal  life/'  Fellow-im  mortals,  into  whose  hands  can  we 
ves  for  ever  with  such  absolute  confidence  as  those  which 
I  the  cross  for  us  1  Into  whose  will  can  we  trust  ourselves, 
ildlike  submissiveness  and  simple  reUanco,  as  that  of  the 
who,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  deeply  interested  in  us — so 
J  as  to  die  for  us  on  the  cross  and  live  for  us  on  the  throne ; 
lout  the  presence  and  intercourse  of  His  redeemed,  would 
lolf,  with  all  its  other  glories,  to  he  robbed  of  one  of  its 
ons  for  Him  ? 

>n,  if  any  one  whom  I  address  can  show  cause  why  he 
in  in  this  solemn  act  of  self- surrender  to  the  Lord,  him  I 
[rom  the  duty.  If  there  is  any  one  to  whom  the  Lord  has 
unkind^ — any  one  who  can  say,  "  I  am  not  indebted  to  the 
exempt  from  the  solemn  act  of  self- surrender  to  the  Lord, 
e  none  such  in  the  world,  theni  in  the  name  of  God — in  the 
I  and  religion,  and  by  all  that  is  joyful  or  terrible  in  eternity. 
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— ^I  must  insist  on  the  immediate  surrender  of  every  soul  whom  I  address, 
to  the  Lord.  I  can  take  no  denial :  the  glorious  Lord  Himself  forhid» 
me;  concern  for  your  undying  souls  forbids  me;  and  a  thousand  voices 
echo  the  merciful  interdict. 

Bear  in  mind,  that  4here  is  another  owner  of  the  souls  of  men  besides  the 
Lord,  whose  possession  of  them  will  be  as  lasting  as  the  Lord's.  Satan's 
souls  shall  exist  for  ever,  and  suffer  as  long  as  they  exist.  ^'  These  shall 
go  away  into  everlasting  punishment ;  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal." 
Many  are  the  deviFs  wUlirtgly;  for  he  cannot  possess  any  without  his  con- 
sent. He  could  not  destroy  our  first  parents  except  by  making  them 
willing  to  destroy  themselves;  neither  can  he  ruin  any  of  their  children 
except  they  choose  to  ruin  themselves.  Many  are  his  entirely.  They  are 
guilty  of  no  indecision  ;  they  have  fearlessly  taken  their  side — ^indeed,  their 
master  makes  them  more  fearless  than  himself — '^  For  the  devils  believe 
and  tremble."  Others,  however,  of  a  half-religious  life,  are  in  the  mean- 
time hanging  in  the  balance,  leaving  it  doubtful  which  scale  is  to  rise — the 
one  which  belongs  to  the  Lord,  or  the  one  which  is  claimed  by  the  devil. 
Many  are  his  openly ;  and  they  are  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  confess 
their  master  and  own  their  lord.  And  many  will  be  his  for  ever,  "  0 
my  soul,  come  thou  not  into  their  secret ! "  It  is  a  solemn  thought,  that 
every  individual  whom  I  address,  old  or  young,  must  of  necessity,  at  this 
moment,  belong  either  to  the  one  grand  Owner  or  the  other.  Blessed  be 
Lifinite  Mercy !  there  is  not  any  impassable  gulf  fixed  between  any  of  us 
and  the  Lord's  side,  so  that  every  one  who  is  willing  may  at  once  pass 
from  the  ranks  of  Satan  to  the  fold  of  Christ.  Oh  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  but  fall  upon  us,  that  one,  and  another,  and  another,  and  many  and 
all  of  us,  might  join  in  an  everlasting  confederacy  to  be  the  Lord's  !  And 
as  the  men  who  deserted  Saul  and  came  to  David  to  Hebron,  to  turn  thd 
kingdom  of  Saul  to  David,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  exclaimed, 
''  Thine  are  we,  David,  and  on  thy  side,  thou  son  of  Jesse  ; "  so  let  us  crj, 
Thine  are  we,  Jesus,  and  on  Thy  side,  Thou  Son  of  God ! 


READINGS  FOR  THE  HOME  CIRCLE.— No.  IV- 

WORK  FOR  CHRISTIAN  WOMEN. 

"And  what  are  you  doing  for  Christ?"  was  the  question  somevphat 
abruptly  addressed  to  a  young  lady,  who  expressed  her  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration for  the  authoress  of  "  English  Hearts  and  English  Hands."  The 
colour  deepened  on  her  cheek  as  she  replied,  "  Oh,  I  am  not  a  Miss  Marsh, 
uncle !  Fancy  me,  Annie  Stewart,  set  up  to  address  two  hundred  navvies  J 
Shouldn't  I  astonish  the  world  ?" 

"I  don't  wish  you  to  be  anybody  but  just  your  own  self,"  replied  her 
uncle  seriously ;  "  but,  Annie,  can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  reason  why 
Miss  Marsh  should  devote  herself  to  Christ's  service  more  than  other  Chris-' 
tian  women?" 

"  Of  course  not,  uncle ;  but  you  know  all  have  not  the  same  gifts." 

"  Certainly  not ;  I  don't  think,  for  example,  that  the  two  hundred  navvies 
would  suit  you  by  any  means.  But,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  that 
all  Christians  are  under  equal  obligations  to  consecrate  their  talents  to 
God,  whether  those  be  few  oc  many." 

Annie  Stewart  assented  to  this  proposition  as  most  people  do  agree  to 
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abstract  statements  of  duty,  without  feeling  that  by  such  assent  they  condemn 
themselves. 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  her  uncle,  "  that  obligation  being  understood,  is 
it  such  a  strange  thing  to  ask,  *  What  are  you  doing  for  Christ !'  Do  you 
never  put  the  question  to  yourself,  in  anticipation  of  the  day  when  our  Lord 
shall  return  to  reckon  with  His  servants  for  the  talents  given  them  ?" 

"I  do  often  wish  that  I  could  do  good  in  some  way,"  replied  Annie, 
"  but  I  really  do  not  see  anything  that  I  can  do.  The  only  thing  I  ever 
tned  was  Sabbath  school  teaching,  and  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up." 

"Why?" 

"  Oh,  I  couldn't  get  on  with  my  class  at  all,  they  were  such  tiresome 
little  things;  their  lessons  were  never  properly  learned,  and  they  didn't 
care  for  a  word  I  said  to  them.  I  am  convinced  I  haven't  the  knack  of 
teaching ;  so  I  thought  it  was  better  to  give  up  the  class  to  some  one  that 
could  manage  it,  before  it  quite  fell  to  pieces  in  my  hands." 

"You  had  better  have  learned  how  to  teach  it  yourself." 

"Well,  I  must  confess  I  never  could  get  up  an  interest  in  the  children ; 
and  you  know,  uncle,  people  are  not  likely  to  do  much  good  unless  they  feel 
mterested  in  what  they  are  engaged  in." 

"I should  think  not,"  said  her  uncle  emphatically.  "No  interest  in 
sanog  souls!  A  strange  thing  that !  And  yet  it  was  to  save  children's  souls 
that  the  Son  of  God  laid  down  His  life." 

"Now,  brother,  don't  be  so  severe  on  poor  Annie,"  pleaded  Mrs  Stewart. 
"She  was  not  to  blame  if  she  could  not  manage  her  class.  I  really  think 
70U  expect  too  much  from  girls." 

"Do  II  Well,  perhaps  so.  I  daresay  I  am  a  crusty  old  bachelor,  and 
am  very  unreasonable  in  supposing  that  young  ladies  were  sent  into  the 
world  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  lead  the  useless,  butterfly  life  that  so 
many  of  them  do  in  our  city.  Poor  creatures  !  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  them  would  be,  to  be  compelled  to  earn  a  shilling  a  day." 

"  Well,  uncle,"  exclaimed  Annie,  "  you  do  give  us  a  pretty  character  for 
idleness !  But  you  must  allow  that  I  am  not  quite  useless ;  for,  see,  I 
have  been  working  hard  at  this  cushion  for  the  bazaar.  Now,  don't  you  call 
that  making  myself  useful  f " 

"I  suppose  you  have  worked  at  it  to  amuse  yourself,  haven't  youf" 

"I  am  very  fond  of  fancy  work,  I  confess ;  but  I  am  doing  it  for  the 
Ragged  School  bazaar." 

"Just  so.  Amuse  yourself,  and  then  call  it  work,  and  charity;  just  as 
people  dance  for  charity  at  an  Infirmary  ball." 

"  Then,  uncle,  I  suppose  you  object  to  fancy  work  and  bazaars,  and  every- 
thing of  the  kind  ?"  asked  Annie. 

"Not  I ;  only,  when  you  do  a  thing  for  amusement,  don't  make  yourself 
believe  it  is  anything  else.  Play  is  a  very  good  thing  in  its  way,  if  people 
wouldn't  persist  in  calling  it  business.  But,  indeed,  what  else  is  the  whole 
round  of  occupation  of  many  of  our  young  ladies  f  Dressing,  shopping, 
calling,  dining,  visiting,  practising  music,  working  (so  called),  reading — 
Buch  are  the  things  that  keep  young  ladies  so  Imsy  all  the  week  long  I  Ah, 
well !  these  are  all  very  well  in  their  way,  but  they  are  poor  things  to  live 
for,  especially  for  a  Christian  woman." 

Annie's  elder  sister,  Mary,  now  laid  down  her  book  and  joined  in  the 
conversation.  "  But  surely,  uncle,"  said  she,  "  you  do  not  consider  reading 
to  be  a  waste  of  time  ?  I  quite  agree  with  you,  that  many  girls  are  mere 
butterflies  and  singing-birds ;  but  certainly  reading  is  a  useful  occupation." 
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"  I  did  not  say  that  any  of  these  things  were  a  waste  of  time,"  returned 
her  uncle.  "  I  said  they  were  poor  things  to  live  for — to  make  the  chief 
object  of  life." 

"But,  uncle,"  persisted  Mary,  "reading,  the  improvement  of  our  minds 
— ^is  not  that  a  good  ol^ect  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  not  a  sufficient  one.  If  you  read  only  for  your  own  improve- 
ment, your  own  gratification,  what  is  that  but  a  refined  selfishness  f  The 
more  highly  that  your  mind  is  cultivated,  the  more  are  you  bound,  as  a 
Christian,  to  use  your  increased  knowledge  for  the  glory  of  God — ^unless, 
indeed,  it  be  true  that  woman's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  herself,  and  to  enjoy 
herself  as  long  as  she  can.  But  I  think  that  is  not  the  way  you  understand 
the  Catechism?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Mary ;  "  but  I  feel  that  something  else  is  required 
besides  knowledge  or  talent.  Nothing  would  make  me  so  happy  as  to  be 
useful  to  others  ;  but  I  am  so  unfit,  uncle !" 

"  And  so  you  will  ever  be,  unless  you  arouse  yourself  and  go  out  and 
work  for  God.  I  do  believe  that  there  is  many  a  good  Christian,  sighing 
and  groaning  in  his  closet  over  his  coldness  and  deadness  of  heart,  who,  if 
he  were  to  set  heartily  to  work  in  God's  name,  would  be  quite  a  new  man. 
Christ's  servants  must  work  for  Him  :  that  is  the  way  to  get  healthy  and 
strong.  You  will  never  learn  to  pray,  'Thy  kingdom  come,'  until  yon 
join  the  King's  army,  and  fight  hard  to  win  some  corner  of  the  land  for 
^  Him." 

"Don't  you  think,"  again  interposed  Mrs  Stewart,  "there  is  a  danger 
of  people  imagining  that  the  only  way  of  doing  good  is  by  teaching,  or  dis- 
trict visiting,  or  something  of  that  sort  ?  Now,  I  think  a  woman's  first 
duty  is  in  her  own  home." 

"  Of  course  it  is  ;  and  I  wouldn't  give  a  rush  for  the  woman  who  is  busy 
out  of  doors,  and  is  useless  at  home.  But  if  her  heart  is  in  the  right  place, 
there  is  no  fear  of  that.  Doing  good  to  the  poor,  and  the  sorrowful,  and 
the  ignorant,  for  Christ's  sake,  is  not  very  likely  to  make  a  woman  selfish, 
and  careless  about  making  her  home  happy.  I  have  never  seen  it  have 
such  an  effect,  but  the  opposite." 

Visitors  being  announced,  the  conversation  was  interrupted ;  and  Uncle 
Charles  took  his  leave,  hoping  that  what  he  had  said  might  lead  his  nieces 
to  awake  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibilities. 

Annie  Stewart  kept  a  journal.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  an  account  of  each 
day's  visits  and  occupations;  and  as  she  turned  over  its  leaves  on  the 
evening  after  her  uncle's  call,  her  face  wore  anything  but  a  contented  ex- 
pression. On  th^  first  page  of  that  journal  was  the  record  of  her  having 
joined  the  Church  some  four  years  before.  There  stood  her  written  vow 
to  live  for  Christ ;  the  succeeding  pages  told  how  that  vow  had  been  ful- 
filled. 

"  I  do  believe  Uncle  Charles  is  right  after  all,"  said  she  to  herself.  "  I  am 
of  no  use  to  anybody  in  this  world !  Here  is  exactly  the  round  of  butterfly 
life  that  uncle  described — all  for  myself,  just  as  he  says.  But  I  wish  he 
would  tell  me  what  to  do,  instead  of  making  me  feel  so  dissatisfied  with 
myself.     I  am  sure  I  would  like  to  be  useful,  if  I  only  knew  how." 

The  sisters  talked  over  the  matter,  and  several  plans  of  usefulness  were 
proposed ;  but  to  each  there  was  some  objection,  and  so  they  never  got 
further  than  wishes.  It  was  wonderful,  too,  with  such  desires  to  be  useful, 
that  they  so  constantly  excused  themselves  when  invited  to  join  in  arv 
good  work     Was  it  the  Sabbath  school  f     They  had  "  no  knack  for  teach- 
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ing  or  mans^ing  children."  Or  distributing  tracts  ?  <<  It  was  so  fatiguing, 
thej  were  afraid  of  infection,"  etc.  As  for  collecting,  they  could  not  en- 
dure to  beg  for  money ;  it  was  so  disagreeable :  ''  they  would  ten  times 
rather  give  the  money  themselves ;"  but  Uiey  did  not  give  it 

One  day  they  had  a  visit  from  a  lady,  who  came  to  ask  their  help  in  a 
work  which,  she  found,  was  overtaxing  her  strength.  The  frightful  igno- 
rance and  wickedness  of  the  pepple  among  whom  she  had  been  labouring 
pressed  heavily  on  her  heart,  and  she  pleaded  their  cause  with  earnestness 
and  warmth. 

"  I  only  ask  you,"  said  she,  "  to  come  with  me  and  read  a  chapter  of  the 
Bible  to  these  poor  people.  You  need  not  say  a  word  to  them  unless  you 
like.  Oh,  if  you  could  only  see  how  eagerly  some  of  them  listen  to  the 
Scriptures,  you  would  feel  it  a  great  privilege  to  read  to  them  !" 

"  But  can  they  not  read  for  themselves,  Mrs  'Nicol  ?"  asked  Mary. 

"  Some  of  them  cannot ;  othera  can,  but  do  not  take  the  trouble.  Whqn 
people  are  sick  and  dying  of  sin,  they  need  some  one  to  hold  the  water  of 
life  to  their  lips.  And,  isn't  it  reward  enough  if  only  one  poor,  thirsty 
WffA  drinks,  and  is  refreshed  1  I  am  thankful  to  say,  that  several  of  the 
people  have  begun  to  read  their  Bibles  for  themselves." 

"That  is  very  encouraging  to  you,"  said  Annie;  "but  I  don't  think  it 
wonld  be  of  any  use  for  me  to  go  with  you.  They  would  not  listen  to  my 
reading  as  they  do  to  yours — you  explain  it  to  them,  and  I  could  not  do 
that" 

^I  have  sometimes  taken  my  servant-girl  to  help  me;  and  I  assure  you 
they  listen  very  attentively  to  her,  though  she  is  not  a  very  good  reader. 
My  plan  is,  to  gather  two  or  three  families  together,  read  a  chapter,  and 
say  a  few  words  to  them,  and  then  have  a  prayer.  Now,  you  might  either 
take  a  few  families  yourself,  or  else  go  with  me — it  would  be  a  great  assist- 
ance to  me  only  to  have  you  to  read." 

"  Oh,  Mrs  Nicol,"  said  Annie,  "  I  think  you  must  excuse  me.  I  really 
haven't  confidence  enough  to  engage  in  such  a  work." 

"I  should  think  it  would  require  less  confidence  than  to  act  in  a  charade 
hefore  fifty  people,  as  you  did  last  evening,"  remarked  her  sister. 

"Indeed,  Miss  Annie,  I  cannot  take  that  excuse,"  said  Mrs  Nicol. 
"Think  of  Christ's  words — they  have  oflen  strengthened  me  when  I  felt 
my  courage  failing — *  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  Me  and  of  My  words, 
of  him  also  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed.'  You  must  not  refuse  me 
this  time.  I  want  you  both ;  and  when  you  have  once  begun,  I  am  sure 
you  won't  wish  to  give  up." 

"I  should  like  very  much  to  help  you,  if  I  could,"  said  Mary,  hesitat- 
ingly ;  "  but  we  will  think  about  it,  and  let  you  know.  I  really  do  not  feel 
myself  suitable  for  it.     Is  there  no  one  else  you  could  ask?" 

"No  one  with  so  much  time  as  yourself  and  Miss  Annie,"  replied  Mrs 
Nicol.  "  I  know  several  ladies  who  would  rejoice  to  help,  but  they  have 
already  too  much  on  hand.  Indeed,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  we  generally  find 
that  those  who  are  working  already  are  willing  to  do  more,  while  those 
who  are  doing  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  will  not  help  at  all.  Two  of 
our  teachers  volunteered  to  assist  me ;  but  they  are  mill-girls,  and  could 
only  go  in  the  evenings.  Now,  that  wouldn't  suit  me,  for  I  dare  not  be  out 
at  night.  I  can  assure  you  that  some  of  our  mill-girls  would  put  any  of  us 
to  shame.  Why,  I  know  several  of  them  who  teach  twice  on  Sabbath, 
morning  and  evening ;  distribute  tracts  after  they  leave  their  work,  these 
^rk  winter  nights ;  collect  for  missions ;  besides  dropping  in  to  see  a  sick 
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person,  and  reading  a  chapter,  or  saying  a  word  to  them  in  their  own 
waj." 

"  It  is  very  praiseworthy,  certainly,"  said  Mary ;  "  but  would  it  not  be 
better  if  they  were  to  improve  themselves  more  ?  They  can  have  no  time 
for  reading." 

"  Perhaps  it  would ;  but  then,  Miss  Stewart,  somebody  must  do  the  work ; 
and  if  ladies  like  you,  who  have  education  and  leisure,  hang  back,  why,  it  is 
a  good  thing  that  they  are  so  willing  to  come  forward.  Besides,  they  say 
they  learn  while  they  are  teaching  others ;  and  I  believe  them,  for  I  am 
sure  that  has  been  my  own  experience." 

"And  do  you  think  they  do  much  good?"  asked  Annie.  "I  suppose 
they  are  quite  uneducated?" 

"  I  could  show  you  whole  families  in  the  church.  Miss  Annie,  that  have 
been  brought  to  hear  the  Gospel  by  one  of  these  girls.  She  has  not  educa- 
tion sufficient  to  teach  a  class,  but  she  has  got  a  warm  Christian  heart,  and  a 
Scotch  tongue,  and  she  never  lets  a  companion  rest  till  she  has  got  her  per- 
suaded to  come  to  church  or  the  Sabbath  class.  If  she  has  but  one  talent, 
she  uses  it  to  good  purpose.  Ah,  young  ladies,  such  poor,  untaught  girls, 
doing  what  they  can  for  Christ,  will  they  not  condemn  us,  with  our  abun- 
dant leisure  and  superior  education,  if  we  stand  here  all  the  day  idle?" 

Mrs  Nicol  gained  her  point.  Both  sisters  promised  to  assist  her,  and 
kept  their  promise.  The  district  to  which  they  were  introduced  was  by  no 
means  in  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  city,  but  to  their  unpractised  eyes  it 
appeared  -sufficiently  miserable.  The  dirt  and  squalor  were  to  them  some- 
thing quite  appalling ;  and  Annie  would  at  once  have  retreated  in  disgust, 
had  not  a  feeling  of  shame  prevented  her.  "  If  Mrs  Nicol,  with  her  delicate 
health,  can  bear  to  go  into  these  horrid  places,"  she  thought,  "  surely  I  can 
learn  too." 

But  Mrs  Nicol  was  upheld  by  a  stronger  motive  than  actuated  Annie. 
She  had  not  made  it  the  rule  of  her  life  to  do  what  was  pleasant,  but  her 
first  question  was  ever,  "  What  is  my  duty  to  my  Saviour  ?  "  Not  so  with 
Annie  Stewart.  After  a  few  months'  trial  of  the  Bible  readings,  she  found 
the  disagreeables  preponderating  so  greatly  above  the  anticipated  pleasures 
of  the  work,  that  she  gave  it  up. 

"  The  people  are  very  attentive,  it  is  true,"  she  remarked  to  her  sympa- 
thizing mamma;  "but  I  don't  find  it  so  interesting  as  Mrs  Nicol  and  Mary 
seem  to  do.     And  the  people  are  so  dirty.     Oh,  the  houses  are  horrible !" 

Annie  is  still  unemployed,  for  she  has  found  no  work  interesting  enough 
to  be  worth  the  self-denial  for  which  it  calls.  Meantime,  her  opportunities 
of  usefulness  are  slipping  away ;  life  is  going  on ;  eternity  drawing  nearer ; 
and  "  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work  "  F.  W.  I. 


RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCES  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

It  is  a  favourite  maxim  with  a  certain  class  of  theologians  or  theosophists  of 
the  present  day,  that  every  error  has  some  great  truth  underlying  it,  of 
which  truth  the  error  is  only  the  distorted  image  or  misrepresentation ;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  first  step  towards  the  exposing  of  the  error  is  simply 
the  elimination  of  ^le  truth.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  either  the  general 
accuracy  of  this  opinion,  or  the  importance  of  keeping  it  in  view.  The 
danger  lies  in  the  application  of  the  maxim  ;  since  it  is  not  at  all  an  impos- 
sible thing  that  the  truth  should  be  taken  for  the  error,  and  the  error  for 
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the  trath.  The  great  point  is,  that  we  be  willing  to  go  to  the  source  of 
truth  in  Divine  revelation,  rather  than  to  anterior  dreams  of  our  own 
imagination,  and  humanly  constructed  theories  as  to  the  fitness  of  things, 
in  order  that  from  this  standpoint  (which  is  the  only  true  one)  we  may  con- 
template the  manifold  aspect  of  opinion  and  sent  ment  which  the  world 
presents,  and  find  ourselves  in  a  position  to  apply  to  it  that  standard  which 
reason  itself  must  acknowledge  to  be  final  in  the  case. 

Take,  for  example,  the  old  oriental  tradition  of  two  great  antagonist 
powers  ruling  the  world,  and  alternately  gaining  something  like  supremacy 
in  the  struggle.  We  could  easily  imagine,  on  the  principle  referred  to,  a 
plausible  case  made  out  for  the  legend  of  a  double  rulership,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  never  received  a  revelation,  or  who,  having  received  it,  had 
determined  to  form  their  opinions  independently  of  it.  It  would  altogether 
depend  on  the  prejudices  or  tendencies  with  which  the  supposed  investigator 
set  out,  which  would  appear  to  him  the  outstanding  error,  and  which  the 
latent  and  underlying  truth.  But  if,  instead  of  this,  we  should  betake  our- 
selves to  the  Bible,  and  listen  to  its  teachings,  proceeding  on  the  principle 
that  there  we  have  the  primal  source  and  ultimate  standard  of  all  our 
kBowledge  on  such  subjects,  we  should  find  no  difiiculty  in  applying  the 

abore  maxim  to  the  case,  and  in  reconciling  all  the  seeming  anomalies  of 
nature  and  providence  with  the  idea  of  one  God — the  sole  and  absolute 
fioler  of  the  universe,  ^'  by  whom,  and  to  whom,  and  through  whom  are  all 
things."  The  seeming  antagonism,,  which  might  have  been  regarded  as 
indicative  of  two  rival  powers,  would  resolve  itself,  as  regarded  physical 
phenomena,  into  particular  manifestations  of  a  general  plan, — as  regarded 
providence,  into  particular  expressions  of  a  sovereign  will,  in  connection 
with  a  process  of  moral  teaching  and  discipline, — and  as  regarded  the  sphere 
of  mond  sentiment  and  action,  into  the  practical  fulfilment,  from  age  to  age,  of 
the  old  announcement,  "  I  will  put  emnity  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed." 

Thus,  when  we  fall  back  upon  the  only  fixed  and  immutable  standard,  an 
ultimate  unity  is  obtained,  which  is  easily  reconcileable  with  all  the  multi- 
plicity of  details  and  brokenness  of  surface  which  the  outward  and  actual 
world  presents.  The  existence  and  operation  of  error,  when  looked  at  in 
this  light,  instead  of  conducting  us  to  the  borders  of  scepticism,  would  take 
its  place  as  a  portion  of  the  objective  evidence — of  the  prophetic  type — on 
which  the  pillars  of  our  faith  repose ;  while  the  manifest  progress  of  the 
world,  through  all  the  strife  of  elements,  to  a  better  future,  would  inspire  us 
with  confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  good  and  the  true. 

No  one  with  his  eyes  open  to  the  facts  of  the  case  will  venture  to  assert 
that  "  the  former  years  were  better  than  these,"  since  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  have  been  formerly  times  of  deplorable  darkness,  such  as  nothing 
short  of  a  miracle  could  revive, — ^a  miracle,  too,  which,  involving  the  sus- 
pension, not  of  the  laws  of  matter,  but  of  mind,  would  be  without  any  pre- 
cedent in  the  history  of  the  world, — a  miracle  which  would  necessitate  the 
recall  of  all  that  immortal  truth  which  is  already  difiused  like  an  atmosphere 
over  the  lands  of  civilization,  and  the  extinction  of  all  that  mighty  con- 
currence of  influences,  which,  originally  set  up  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  has 
heen  working  onwards,  under  the  same  inspiration,  towards  its  great  and- 
heneficent  end.  It  is  perfectly  true  indeed,  that  the  opposing  forces  have 
been  roused  to  additional  sharpness  and  power  through  mere  antagonism ; 
that  very  improved  condition  of  society  and  of  culture,  which  Christianity 
has  contributed  directly  or  indirectly  to  induce,  having  given  to  the  enemy 
a  peculiar  refinement  and  subtlety  in  his  forms  of  attacL     But  this  has  only 
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served  to  bring  out  more  distinctly  the  oompleteness  of  the  Christian  defence) 
and  to  increase  our  reliance  on  those  influences  for  good  with  which  God 
has  surrounded  His  truth,  and  in  connection  with  which  He  is  bearing  it  on 
to  its  ultimate  triumph.  The  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  fountain ; 
and  while  all  the  intellectual  culture  which  Christianity^  through  its  indirect 
influence,  has  imparted  to  its  enemies,  remains  in  a  still  purer  form  with  its 
friends,  it  has  given  to  the  latter,  over  and  above,  an  insight  and  a  power 
which  the  former  knoweth  not  of. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  have  certainly  no  cause  for  despondency  in  the 
present  day.  Many  controversies  have  been  started ;  bold  positions  have 
been  taken  ;  and,  partaking  of  the  general  energy  of  the  times,  irreligious 
and  onfo'-religious  sentiment  has  assumed  a  positiveness  of  assertion  beyond 
its  wont.  But  the  arguments  are  old,  if  the  energy  is  new ;  and  the  mighti- 
ness of  truth  will  be  able  to  turn  them  into  fresh  triumphs.  The  great 
influences  for  good  of  the  present  age  are  threefold.  They  are.  The  Pulpit, 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Associations,  and  Religious  Periodical  Literature. 
There  may  be  many  others  of  a  secondary  and  subordinate  character;  but, 
comprehensively,  all  may  be  included  in  these. 

First,  there  is  the  Pulpit — ^This  engine  for  good  is  not  a  new  one,  but 
old  as  the  religion  which  we  profess.  All  through  the  ages,  God  has  been 
saving  men,  and  benefiting  generally  the  world,  through  the  "  foolishness  of 
preaching."     It  has  three  great  advantages  over  most  other  means  of  good. 

1.  It  has  been  specially  appointed  by  the  Author  of  truth  for  this  pur- 
pose.— His  sanction  has  been  given  to  it ;  His  image  and  superscription  are 
upon  it ;  and,  being  His  own  speciarordinance,  we  may  confidently  reckon 
upon  its  success.  In  order  to  this,  it  only  requires  that  the  truth  be 
honestly  and  earnestly  spoken,-— spoken  firom  the  heart,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
words,  "  We  also  believe,  and  therefore  speak," — ^spoken  in  dependence 
on  the  Spirit  of  God,  whose  weapon  it  is — the  rod  of  His  strength  whicli 
He  sends  out  of  Zion,  by  which  He  ruks  in  the  moral  universe,  and  achieves 
the  most  stupendous  moral  results.  Being  invested  with  all  the  authority 
of  God,  we  need  not  wonder  at  its  past  success,  nor  despair  of  its  ultimate 
triumph.  Lifted  up  into  this  commanding  position,  and  consecrated  entuely 
to  the  service  of  God,  the  pulpit  must  be  regarded  as  the  mightiest  bulwark 
of  truth,  and  the  platform  from  which  it  raises  its  sternest  protest  against 
the  utilitarianism  and  the  mammon-cries  of  the  age.  It  is  to  this  that  we 
look,  and  are  entitled  to  look  above  all  other  things,  for  the  conversion  of 
souls,  and  their  upbuilding  in  all  the  attributes  of  a  high  and  heavenly 
character. 

2.  The  pulpit  has  the  advantage  of  a  supposed  concurrence  on  the  part  of 
men.— It  is  not  of  the  nature  (abstractly)  of  an  aggressive  agency.  When 
men  are  found  within  the  sweep  of  its  influence,  they  are  ^o,  voluntarily ; 
they  have  placed  themselves  there  by  their  own  act ;  they  have  virtually 
acknowledged  their  wants,  and  wish  them  supphed.  The  preacher  has 
all  the  advantage  of  this.  He  has  not  sought  out  his  audience:  they 
have  sought  out  him.  Their  very  presence  is  a  confession  of  need, — of  some- 
thing within  which  requires  to  be  satisfied,  and  which  they  expect  to  be 
satisfied  only  there.  This  is  a  "coigne  of  vantage"  which  the  occupant  of 
the  pulpit  should  be  careful  to  realize.  His  hearers  have  met  him  half-way? 
as  it  were ;  and  if  he  has  the  right  spirit  of  earnestness  in  him,  and  a 
proper  confidence  in  his  message,  he  will  cause  them  to  feel  that  they  have 
not  been  mistaken  in  their  expectatipnSj  but  that  God  is  indeed  ready  to 
satisfy  them  with  <'  the  goodness  of  His  house." 
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3.  Another  advantage  of  the  pulpit  exists  in  connection  with  the  power 
of  sympathy. — ^There  is  not  only  the  direct  contact  of  heart  with  heart  as 
regards  the  preacher  and  all  his  hearers,  but  there  is  the  subtle,  indirect 
working  of  sympathy  among  the  latter;  the  consciousness  of  each,  by  a  law 
of  onr  nature,  being  indefinitely  quickened  and  heightened  by  the  sense  of 
the  presence  of  all, — assembled  in  the  same  circumstances,  placed  within  the 
scope  of  the  same  influences,  and  listening  together,  at  the  same  moment,  to 
the  same  words  of  power.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  what  this  consists  in, 
bat  its  reality  cannot  be  doubted;  and  the  orator,  whether  on  sacred  or  on 
secular  subjects,  knows  that  what  might  sound  very  tamely  when  addressed 
to  a  single  individual,  or  to  a  few  individuals,  would  vibrate  with  quite 
another  meaning,  and  carry  quite  another  sound,  in  the  presence  of  a  multi- 
tude. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  account,  together  with  the  fact  that  God  has 
specially  promised  to  give  "  testimony"  to  the  word  of  His  grace,  we  may 
confidently  reckon  on  the  pulpit,  so  long  as  it  is  faithful  to  its  mission,  being 
one  of  the  most  important  influences  for  good  in  the  land. 

The  next  great  influence  for  good  in  the  present  day,  and  on  which  we 
Kino  small  store  when  we  think  of  the  future  of  the  Church  and  the  world, 
is  foond  in  the  various  Religious  Associations  of  the  age,  the  degree  in  which 
Clmstian  activity  and  benevolence  are  called  forth  by  these,  and  not  only 
cilied  forth,  but  systematized,  and  kept  in  constant  operation.     It  has  been 
^QCDtly  and  properly  stated,  that  such  a  condition  of  things  is  not  with- 
oot  danger ;  the  human  mind  being  ever  apt  to  pass  into  extremes,  and 
thas,  from  its  zeal  in  the  outward  forms  of  Christian  activity,  not  unlikely 
to  be  drawn  away  from  proper  attention  to  the  culture  and  growth  of 
the  inward  life.    There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  true  religion  is  sub- 
jective first.     It  begins  with  the  heart.     That  is  the  scene  of  its  earliest 
operation,  and,  all  along,  the  arena  of  its  principal  stroiggles.     '*  Accord- 
ing as  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he ;"  and,  '<  Out  of  the  heart  are 
the  issues  of  life."    Nevertheless,  we  are  so  constituted,  that  subjective 
reUgion  will  not  do  alone, — it  will  not  thrive,  even  in  itself  considered. 
It  must  go  forth  to  its  proper  objects,  if  it  would  draw  fresh  nourishment 
into  itself.     It  must  hold  up  its  head  in  the  frtce  of  the  storm  without, 
if  it  would  strike  still  deeper  its  roots  within.     The  Apostle  Paul  speaks 
of  those  <<  who  by  reason  of  use  had  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  good 
and  eviL''    This  states  a  principle  of  great  importance  and  of  wide  ap- 
plication.    That  principle  is,  that  there  is  nothing  which  gives  such  power 
for  anything  as  just  the  actual  doing  of  it.     It  is  another  form  of  the  old 
saying,  that  <*  practice  makes  perfect."     Our  views  may  be  accurate,  our 
principles  sound;  but  if  we  allow  them  to  lie  dormant  in  our  bosoms,  thej 
will  give  little  elevation,  and  as  little  strength  to  the  character.     When  have 
we  ever  found  specimens  of  noble  character  among  the  victims  of  monastic 
sedasion?     They  have  fled  frx)m  the  society  of  men ;  they  have  rushed  to 
the  cloister,  or  shut  themselves  up  in  deep  woods,  fancying  that  they  could 
quench  every  vice,  and  nurse  into  fairer  proportions  every  virtue,  by  mere 
abstraction.     But  the  result  has  shown  how  futile  was  the  attempt,  opposed 
as  it  is  to  nature  and  Scripture  alike. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Luther  obtained  his  first  glimpses  of  truth  while 
immnred  in  his  convent.  But  what  was  even  Luther  till  such  time  as, 
having  emerged  from  that  convent,  he  proceeded  to  carry  his  principles  into 
effect  t  Even  he  wavered  at  first ;  he  oscillated  not  a  little  betwixt  the  old 
and  the  new ;  and  it  was  only  as  he  advanced  into  the  heart  of  his  enter- 
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prise,  that  his  strength  came,  his  character  grew,  and  towered  in  its  majesty 
over  all  opposition, — his  trust  in  the  Lord  ever  guiding  him  onward  to  actios, 
and  every  successive  effort  still  deepening  his  trust  in  the  Lord.  It  is 
always  the  same.  There  is  no  "  royal  road"  to  a  nohle  and  heroic  character. 
If  we  wish  to  grow  in  humility,  we  must  just  practise  humility ;  if  we  wish 
to  grow  in  self-control,  we  must  practise  self-control ;  if  we  wish  to  grow 
in  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  we  must  just  practise  deeds  of  benevolence. 
No  matter  what  the  particular  virtue  or  grace  is,  there  is  only  one  way  of  [ 
growing  in  that  grace,  and  that  is  simply  by  practising  it, — ^by  letting  it  go  I 
out  on  its  proper  objects,  and  find  that  appropriate  occupation  in  the  out- 
ward and  the  actual,  by  which  it  benefits  others  at  the  same  moment  that 
it  strengthens  itself.  Mere  abstraction,  solitary  musing,  dwelling  on  our 
own  frames,  looking  inward — all  necessary  in  their  own  place,  absolutely 
necessary — will  not  do  alone.  In  that  case,  the  character  will  remain  feeble 
for  good,  and  we  shall  be  foun<l  among  those  who  are  ever  learning,  but 
who  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  true  spiritual  heroes 
— the  lights  of  the  world  in  all  ages — have  grown  up  together  with  their 
enterprises,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  labours,  and  hy  means  of  their  labours, 
have  become  "  mighty  men,  and  men  of  renown." 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  that  we  look,  in  its  reflex  influence,  for  the 
deepening  spiritual  life  of  our  most  intelligent  laymen,  and  the  growing 
moral  power  of  the  mass  of  our  people,  'as  well  as  for  the  direct  benefit  of 
those  whose  good  it  contemplates,  and  the  sense  of  whose  wants  is  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  its  exercise.  It  is  easy  to  see,  for  example,  how  it  must 
lead  to  prayer.  The  very  expenditure  of  means  must  create  an  anxiety  for 
the  blessing  on  which,  after  all,  the  success  depends,  since  "  it  is  not  by 
might  nor  Djr  power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord."  The  merchant  who 
has  freighted  a  magnificent  ship  with  a  valuable  cargo,  and  knows  that  it 
is  now  out  on  "  the  deep,"  will  be  much  more  anxious  about  the  state  of 
the  weather  than  he  was  before.  Now,  if  ever,  he  will  long  for  propitious 
gales.  The  interest  he  has  at  stake  will  keep  him  wakefuUy  anxious  for  the 
success  of  the  voyage.  And  so  with  the  Church ;  for  just  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  her  machinery,  and  the  expenditure  of  her  treasure  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  world,  will  her  earnestness  be  to  obtain  from  God  His 
effectual  blessing — those  favouring  gales  of  His  gracious  Spirit,  and  those 
beams  of  His  love  by  which  the  iciness  of  the  human  heart  will  be  dissoNed, 
and  the  great  message  of  peace  fiiid  a  lodgment  there.  And,  along  with 
prayer,  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  proportionate  quickening  of  all  other 
graces  ;  for  prayer  is  just  faith  becoming  articulate,  and  shaping  itself  into 
words  of  power  for  the  ear  of  God ;  and  faith  lies  at  the  root  of  sdl  Christian 
character.  "  0  woman,"  said  the  Saviour,  "  great  is  thy  faith :  be  it  unto 
thee  even  as  thou  wilt."  The  woman  referred  to — the  woman  of  Canaan- 
had  manifested  other  gi*aces  than  faith :  she  had  manifested  humility,  she 
had  manifested  reverence,  she  had  manifested  an  intense  conviction  of  the 
power  and  the  pity  of  Christ.  But  He  passes  all  these  by.  He  takes  no 
notice  of  one  of  them,  but  simply  her  faith.  **  O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith !" 
And  why  was  this,  but  just  that  faith  was  the  root  of  them  all, — the  one 
strong  stem  from  which  all  those  different  branches  grew  ?  These  practical 
operations,  then,  carried  on  by  the  various  religious  associations  of  the  day, 
by  leading  to  prayer,  will  necessarily  lead  to  the  increase  of  faith ;  and  where 
faith  is  strong,  nothing  that  pertains  to  the  life  of  the  soul  is  weak, — ^where 
faith  is  strong,  patience  is  lasting,  submission  is  cheerful,  humility  is  willing 
for  any  degradation,  and  self-denial  is  eager  for  any  sacrifice.    Where  faith 
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is  strong  hope  is  more  hopeful,  and  love  more  loving.  The  sister-graces  ;are 
never  &ir  apart,  for  faith  worketh  by  love,  and  hope  girdles  them  both  with 
her  rainbow  of  light.  <*  Heaven  lieth  around  us,''  says  the  poet,  '^  in  our  in- 
kicy;"  but  in  this  state  of  being  we  are  always  in  our  infancy,  and  it  is  the 
province  of  faith  to  keep  heaven  around  us  every  day,  and  not  the  less  surely, 
that  we  are  battling,  in  the  meantime,  with  the  stem  realities  of  earth, 
always  and  until  both  we  and  our  faith  shall  have  passed  into  that  heaven 
to  which  it  is  leading  us. 

While,  therefore,  we  hold,  that  nothing  can  be  a  substitute  for  the  principles 
of  religion,  in  the  soul,  and  that  associated  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  others 
mast  not  be  put  forth  to  the  neglect  of  our  own  individual  culture  in  the 
Divine  life,  we  just  as  confidently  hold,  that,  with  ordinary  care,  no  sucb 
result  will  follow ;  but  that,  on  the  contraiy,  and,  as  we  might  expect  from 
the  fact  that  both  are  enjoined  in  the  Word  of  God,  the  two  will  act  and 
re-act  beneficially  on  each  other,  and  the  result  will  be  glory  to  Gtod  and 
growing  strength  and  blessedness  to  man.      And  surely  it  is  wise  in  the 
church  availing  itself  of  the  acknowledged  power  of  union  in  its  great  enter- 
prise.   The  world  is  employing  it  on  every  side,  and  through  means  of  it 
is  frequently  achieving  its  ends.     How  much  more  may  we  not  expect  from 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  church,  where  it  is  linked  with  all  the  power  of 
positive  principles,  and  is  consecrated  to  the  most  sacred  and  benevolent 
aiiDs. 

Wether,  then,  we  contemplate  the  wants  of  the  outlying  world  of 
heathendom,  or  whether  we  consider  the  many-shaped  forms  of  depravity  at 
home— infidelity,  theoretical  or  practical;  secularism,  secret  or  avowed; 
sensualism,  in  its  coarser  forms  and  darker  stains,  or  gilded  over,  it  may  be, 
with  a  show  of  morality  or  even  of  religion,  though  not  the  less  certainly  on 
that  account  the  real  law  of  the  life ;  whatever  may  be  the  shapes  of  evil  on 
which  our  eye  may  rest, — ^we  are  not  without  hope  for  the  future,  when  we 
think  of  those  great  combinations  of  Christian  men  who  have  joined  them- 
selves together  in  the  name  of  the  truth  they  profess,  for  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  good  of  their  fellows,  and  who,  armed  with  that  truth  and  sustained 
V  love,  must,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  ultimately  show  themselves  to  be 
what  in  reality  they  are,  "  the  light  of  the  world  and  the  salt  of  the  earth." 

We  have  left  ourselves  small  space  to  consider  the  third  and  last  of  the 
influences  name* — Religious  Literature.  That  a  power  of  this  sort  is 
absolutely  necessary,  is  evident,  if  from  no  other  thing,  from  the  immensely 
increased  reading  propensities  of  the  age,  and  the  ^iUty  with  which  these 
propensities  may  be  gratified  on  every  side.  It  is  not,  as  once,  when 
^gazines  were  few,  and  books  were  accessible  only  to  the  rich.  Periodical 
literature  is  now  overwhelming  in  its  amount ;  and  books,  on  all  manner  of 
subjects,  are  issuing  from  the  press  with  proportionate  rapidity.  It  is 
supposed,  indeed,  by  some,  and  not  without  reason,  that  this  very  abund- 
ance must  have  the  effect  of  producing  a  superficial  knowledge  and  taste. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  sufficiently  certain  that  obviousness,  variety,  and 
brevity  are  the  three  great  qualities  sought  for,  in  the  reading  of  many,  in 
the  present  day.  For  one  that  sits  down  to  an  elaborate  work,  a  hundred 
will  be  found  casting  their  eyes  over  the  less  formidable  pages  of  periodical 
^terature.  And,  since  this  is  the  case,  and  since  it  is  a  lamentable  fact 
that  a  vast  proportion  of  periodical  literature — the  cheapest,  and  therefore 
t^e  most  likely  to  reach  the  dwellings  of  the  masses — ^is  of  a  spirit  and 
tendency  fitted  to  materialize  and  corrupt,  rather  than  to  instruct  and  elevate 
t^ieir  minds,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  should  be  met,  and,  if 
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possible^  counteracted,  by  a  similar  appliance  of  an  opposite  tendencj,  and 
equally  within  thenr  reach.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  importance  of  the  great  Tract  Socielj  of  London.  In  the  myriads  of 
Tolumes  of  the  soundest  Christian  tendency  which  it  has  put  into  circula- 
tion, at  prices  which  may  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  most, — and  which 
they  are  continuing  to  issue  month  afler  month  and  year  after  year,  and 
by  which  they  have  called  into  existence  many  a  yUl&ge  and  Sabbath- 
school  library,  where  such  was  unattainable  before, — and  in  the  excellent 
religious  periodicab  which  they  have  started  and  are  carrying  on  with  spirit 
and  success ;  in  every  branch  of  their  operations,  in  short,  we  recognise 
a  ground  of  obligadon  to  whidi  no  lover  of  his  country  can  be  insensible. 
In  Qomiection  with  these  and  other  such  like  works,  of  which*  there  are 
many,  but  not  too  many,  and  in  the  extent  to  which  they  are  received  and 
read  in  the  Amities  of  our  land,  we  recognise  another  important  influence 
for  good.  It  may  not  be  easy,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  estimate  the 
power  of  this  engine,  and  the  amount  of  its  benefit  to  society,  but  we  are 
perfectly  certain  that  it  cannot  be  small,  since  the  seeds  of  Divine  truth, 
however  sown,  are  never  lost.  And  it  is  the  manner  of  God  to  bring 
abof^  great  results,  by  what  man  may  consider  as  very  inconsiderable 
means.  We  close  with  the  reflection,  that  this  is  a  period  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  dhurch  and  the  world,  which  pre-eminently  calls  for  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  friends  of  truth ;  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  take 
a  side,  and  stand  to  their  principles ;  that  they  should  make  their  religion  a 
viaihle  thing :  for,  a^r  all,  we  can  hope  little  from  all  ^encies  together,  if 
there  is  not  this  living  visible  influence  going  forth  from  those  who  profess 
to  be  the  friends  of  truth  in  the  world.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  secret, 
unconscious  influence,  emanating  from  every  man,  in  his  least  thought  of 
words  and  most  trivial  actions.  This  is  the  moral  atmosphere  by  which 
each  one  surrounds  himself  whether  he  think  it  or  no.  And  it  depends 
<m  the  nature  of  that  atmosphere  whether  his  influence  be  for  good  or 
£>r  evil,— on  the  side  of  the  Saviour  or  on  the  side  of  His  foes.  And  there 
is  no  negative  influence,  no  influence  neither  for  good  nor  for  evil:  that 
la  impossible.  *^  He  that  is  not  for  Me  is  against  Me,  he  that  gathereth 
not  with  Me  scattereth  abroad."  like  the  great  apostle,  let  us  so  live  and 
act  as  shall  entitle  as  to  say,  <Hhe  things  which  ye  have  both  learned, 
and  known,  and  heard,  and  seen  in  me,  do."  Then,  each,  i»  his  own  sphere, 
being  himself  an  ^^  influence  for  good,"  will  be  able,  with  the  greater  con- 
sbtency  and  power,  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  purifying  and  directing 
of  those  aggr^ate  agencies  to  which,  under  God,  we  look  S)r  the  ultimate 
regeneration  of  the  world — "the  coming  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness."  A.  L.  S. 


FAITHFULNESS  AND  ITS  KEWAKD: 

A  SCENE  ON  BOAKD  OF  AN  AMERICAN  STEAM-BOAT. 

The  Conference  sat  at  Springfield,  the  high  grade ;   but  considerable  sums  of 

capital  of  the  State  ;  and  naving  passed  money  were  necessary  for  both.    It  was 

my  two  years  of  probation,  I  received  then  customary  for  the  West  to  call  upon 

ddination  at  the  hsmds  of  Bishop  Moms,  the  East  for  material  aid  in  all  such 

as  a  deacon.  enterprises.     After  the  selection  of  a 

At  that  time  we  had  under  oar  care  site  for  the  future  seat  of  learning,  and 

M^Eendree  Coll^e^and  it  was  considered  maJdng  out  an  estimate  of  the  som  that 

desirable  to  erect  a  Female  Seminary  of  would  be  necessary  to  put  it  into  opera- 
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tioQ— an  this  being  kiiidly  and*  gratui- 
tonaly  perf onned  by  a  board  of  trustees 
-41ie  next  step  was  to  select  some  man 
aiB  m  agent,  who  should  be  intrusted 
viili  full  powers  to  lay  the  pressing 
duiDB  of  education  in  ibub  West  before 
the  enlightened  Christian  oommunities 
of  the  oMer  Eastern  States ;  and  by  his 
eloquence  or  skill  to  raise  and  bring  back 
all  the  money  he  could  get.   To  persuade 
men  to  part  with  th^  gold  for  the 
benefit  dt  some  distant  region,  particu- 
larly whan  it  is  shrewdly  suspected  that 
the  people  in  that  region  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  able  to  help  themselytt,  I  have 
Sonnd,  to  my  cost,  is  a  delicate  and 
difificolt  operalion.     Moreover,  if   you 
nfoidd  make  yoor  plea  successful,  you 
snat  be  able  to  read  the  faces  of  men, 
and  to  explore  their  temperament  and 
aeuAdlitieB  through  their  eyes.    I  there- 
fore think  that  a  blunder  was  committed 
when  I  was  appointed  by  the  Conference 
»  an  agent  to  travel  in  the  Eastern 
States  for  tiie  pecuniary  advantage  of 
its  institutions.    NeverUieless,  this  was 
mj  appointment  for  the  ensuing  year. 
An  old  and  valued  friend  offered  to 
accompany  me  as  a  travelling  companion. 
We  reached  Cincinnati  without  adven- 
ture, and  began  our  work  in  this  new 
depafftment.      I  found  my  ministerial 
brethren  very  willing   that   I   should 
preach  as  often  as  I  could ;  but  I  dis- 
covered that  whilst  my  sermons  were 
hstmed  to  by  the  people  with  patience, 
the  appeals  on  bdxalf  of  my  cause  were 
not  responded  to.    There  appeared  to  be 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  us ;  for 
thdr  estimate  A  the  importance  of  a 
Male  and  Female  College  m  Illinois  was 
not  nearly  as  high  as  mine — at  least, 
they  seemed  to  conclude,  that,  if  the  two 
institutions  were  so  indispensable,  the 
people  in  Illinois  might  build  them.    I 
preached  incessantly  for  three  weeks, 
and  found  that  I  had  my  pains  for  my 
reward.     My  old  -friend  and  I  were  dis- 
posed to  shake  off  the  dust  of  the  Queen 
City  from  our  feet,  and  to  take  our 
jommey  to  some  more  promising  place, 
at  least  to  some  place  where  promises 
would  be  more  productive.    We  started 
for  WheeMng,   and  it  was  to  the  last 
degree  important  that  something  in  the 
way  of  getting  funds  should  be  done 
thioe ;  frar  my  fare  upon  the  steam-boat 
took  the  last  cent  I  had.    Of  course,  the 
trustees  of  a  college,  in  sending  out  an 
igent,  would  esteem  it  gross  folly  to 


furnish  him  with  money ;  let  him  do  as 
Cortes  did,  bum  his  ships — that  is,  go 
without  funds, — and  then  he  will  have  to 
raise  them,  and  fight  his  way  through, 
from  sheer  desperation. 

We  left  Cincinnati  on  the  steamer 
^^Hibernia"  early  on  fViday  morning, 
the  captain  promising  to  land  us  at 
Wheeling  by  Saturday  night.  The  boat 
was  very  much  crowded,  and  among  the 
was  a  considerable  numl^  of 
len,  members  of  both  houses, 
on  tbdr  way  to  the  capital  to  take  their 
seats.  As  several  of  them  were  men 
known  to  fame,  whose  names  I  had  been 
familiar  with  for  years,  I  took  great  in- 
terest in  observing  them,  and  iu  nstening 
to  their  conversation ;  when,  as  is  often 
their  manner  in  such  environment,  they 
talked  for  the  benefit  oi  the  company. 
I  cannot  say  how  much  I  was  shocked, 
nor  how  indignant  I  became,  at  disco- 
vering that  not  a  few  of  these  represen- 
tatives of  the  sovereign  people  of  the 
United  States  swore  outrageously,  played 
cards  day  and  night,  and  drank  vmanous 
whisky  to  excess.  I  expressed  my  sur- 
prise and  chagrin  to  my  friend ;  but  the 
only  comforf  that  I  received  was,  that 
this  was  the  fashion  in  which  many  of 
ourpoHtidans  acted. 

The  river  was  low, — fogs  came  on. 
Sunday  morning  arrived,  we  were  yet 
eighty  nules  below  Wheeling,  and  there 
was  no  place  where  we  could  land  to 
spend  the  Sabbath.    At  breakfast-time, 
a  committee  of  the  passengers  waited 
upon  me  to  know  if  I  would  preach  to 
them.    Never  did  I  say  yes  more  gladly ; 
for  never  had  I  been  so  anxious  to  speak 
my  mind.    A  congregation  of  nearly 
tluree  hundred  persons  assembled  at  half - 
past  ten  o'cIock,  and  I  took  my  stand 
between   the   ladies^   and   gentlemen^s 
cabins;  seated  in  the  places  of  honour 
upon  my  right  and  left  hand  were  most 
of  my  late  Sjjects  of  interest — ^the  mem- 
bers of  Congress.    I  had  never  before 
spoken  under  such  circumstances,  but, 
nevertheless,  preached  as  well  as  I  could, 
which  is  not  saying  much.    At  the  close 
of  the  discourse  proper,  however,  I  could 
not  resist  the  impulse  to  speak  a  straight- 
forward word  to  the  men  on  my  right 
and  left.    Turning  to  them,  therefore,  I 
said  something  to  the  following  effect : — 
"  I  understand  that  you  are  members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  and 
as  such,  you  are,  or  should  be,  the  re- 
presentatives not  only  of  the  political 
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opinions,  out  also  of  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  condition  of  the 
people  of  this  .country.  As  I  had  rarely 
seen  men  of  your  class,  I  felt  on  coming 
aboard  this  boat  a  natural  interest  to 
hear  your  conversation  and  to  observe 
your  habits.  If  I  am  to  judge  the  nation 
hy  you,  I  can  come  to  no  other  con- 
clusion than  that  it  is  composed  of 
profane  swearers,  card-players,  and 
drunkards.  Suppose  there  should  be  an 
intelligent  foreigner  on  this  boat,  tra- 
velling through  the  country  with  the 
intent  of  forming  a  well-considered  and 
unbiassed  opinion  as  to  the  practical 
working  of  our  free  institutions — seeing 
you  and  learning  your  position,  what 
would  be  his  conclusion?  Inevitably, 
I  that  our  experiment  is  a  failure,  and 
our  country  is  hastening  to  destruction. 
Consider  the  influence  of  your  example 
upon  the  young  men  of  the  nation — 
wliat  a  school  of  vice  are  you  establish- 
ing! If  you  insist  upon  the  right  of 
ruining  yourselves,  do  not,  by  your 
example,  corrupt  and  debauch  those  who 
are  the  hope  of  the  land.  I  must  tell 
you  that,  as  an  American  citizen,  I  feel 
disgraced  by  your  behaviour;  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  I  am  commissioned 
to  tell  you,  that  unless  you  renounce 
your  evil  courses,  repent  of  your  sins, 
and  believe  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
with  hearts  unto  righteousness,  you  will 
certainly  be  damned." 

At  the  close  of  the  services,  I  retired 
to  my  state-room  to  consider  my  im- 
promptu address  word  by  word,  and 
whether,  if  I  were  called  to  a  reckoning 
for  it,  I  should  be  willing  to  abide  by  it 
and  its  consequences.  Plain  speaking 
and  stem  acting  are   conmion  things 


among  the  men  of  the  West  and  the 
South-west;  and  whosoever  starts  to 
run  a  race  of  this  kind,  should  be  pre- 
pared to  go  unflinchingly  to  the  goal. 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing 
had  been  said  of  which  I  ought  to  le 
ashamed,  and  that  I  would  stand  by 
every  word  of  it,  let  the  issue  be  what  it 
might.  While  cogitating,  there  was  a 
tap  at  the  door.  A  gentleman  entered, 
who  said,  "I  have  been  requested  to 
wait  upon  you  by  the  members  of  Con- 
gress on  board,  who  have  nad  a  meeting 
since  the  close  of  the  religious  exercises. 
They  desire  me  to  present  you  with  this 
purse  of  money "  (handing  me  between 
fifty  and  a  hundred  dollars)  "  as  a  token 
of  their  appreciation  of  your  sincerity 
and  fearlessness  in  reproving  them  for 
their  misconduct ;  they  have  also  desired 
me  to  ask  if  you  will  allow  your  name 
to  be  used  at  the  coming  election  of 
chaplain  for  Congress.  If  you  will  con- 
sent to  this,  they  are  ready  to  assure 
you  an  honourable  election."  Quite 
stunned  with  this  double  message,  I 
asked  time  for  quiet  reflection  and  for 
consulting  with  my  friend.  He  warmly 
urged  my  acceptance  of  the  offer.  As 
the  boat  nearea  Wheeling,  my  decision 
was  asked.  I  assented  to  tiieir  proposal. 
They  went  forward  to  the  capital;  I 
tarried  in  Wheeling  to  preach.  But  the 
sermon  on  the  boat  was  far  more  re- 
munerative than  all  the  labours  at  Cin- 
cinnati and  Wheeling  united.  By  the 
agency  of  my  new  friends,  I  was  in  due 
time  elected.  Their  money  paid  my 
expenses  to  Washington,  and  so  I  entered 
upon  my  duties  as  chaplain  to  Congress. 
--From  MiUmm's  "  Ten  Years  of  a 
Preacher's  Li/e,^^ 


"  THE  ABOMINATION  OF  DESOLATION." 

MATTHEW  XXIV.  15. 


This  phrase  is  generally  supposed  to 
mean  those  brazen  eagles  that  were  used 
as  standards  by  the  Roman  armies.  The 
eagle,  it  is  said,  being  Levitically  un- 
clean, was  an  abomination  to  the  Jew ; 
wlule,  as  a  bird  of  prey,  it  was  an  agent 
of  desolation.  As  the  Roman  eagles, 
again,  received  idolatrous  homage  &om 
the  soldiery,  and  were  the  precursors, 
and,  in  a  sense,  the  agents,  of  fearful 


devastation,  the  correspondence  is  sup- 
posed to  justify  and  account  for,  the 
application  to  the  latter  of  a  phrase 
employed  by  the  Jews  to  describe  the 
former. 

This  explanation  is,  however,  simply 
an  afterthought ;  and,  resulting  from  a 
desire  to  find  in  the  passage  before  us,  the 
signal  for  the  escape  of  the  Christians 
from  Jerusalem  during  its  siege,  or  at 
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kast  to  accommodate  it  to  the  dream- 
stances  of  that  event,  rests  altogether  on 
the  supposition,  that  the  statements  of 
Matthew  (chap.  xxiv.  15),  are  synony- 
moiiB  yriui  those  of  Luke  (chap.  xx. 
^,  21).  A  glance  at  these  passages  is, 
however,  sufficient  to  show  that  they 
refer  to  very  different  things.  Luke,  for 
instance,  is  speaking  of  a  something  that 
should  take  place  outside  the  city, — the 
compassing  of  its  walls  by  an  army; 
while  Matthew  speaks  of  a  something 
that  should  be  seen,  not  around,  nor 
upon,  but  toithin  the  holy  place.  The 
latter,  writing  for  his  countrymen,  and 
recording  things  whidh  "  every  dwells 
in  Jerusalem"  would  know,  all  but  re- 
stricts his  Gospel  to  such  statements  and 
aUusions  of  our  Lord  as  had  some  con- 
nection with  his  special  design;  while' 
the  former,  writing  for  the  Gentiles, 
details  statements  whose  accompHslunent 
woald  be  visible  to  "  men  out  of  every 
nation  under  heaven,"  and  whose  coming 
to  pass,  would  be  to  all  the  world,  a  new 
oonfiimation  of  the  prophetic  veracity  of 
Christ. 

Against  the  common  view,  then,  it  may 
he  objected — First :  Thatthis  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  the  phrase  is  merely  sup- 
posititious, tharebeing  no  proof  whatever, 
that  the  Je^ws  regarded  the  natural  eagle 
with  such  special  abhorrence  as  to  mark 
it  by  this  designation,  or  that  the  Eoman 
eagles  were,  considered  by  them  to  be 
more  abominable  than  any  other  idola- 
lious  images,  or  as  the  heralds  of  greater 
desolation  than  either  the  Syrian  or 
Egyptian  standards.  Second :  That  this 
interpretation  of  the  passage  involves  an 
insuperable  discrepancy  between  the  facts 
of  history  and  the  words  of  Christ.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  since  the  standards 
of  Titus  were  planted  merely  on  the  ruins 
of  the  temple,  never  within  its  precincts, 
tiie  "  holy  place"  must  mean  the  City  of 
Jerusalem.  Now,  when  our  Lord  spoke, 
the  Roman  authority  was  paramount 
throughout  Palestine ;  a  Roman  king  sat 
on  David^s  throne;  a  Roman  governor 
presided  over  Jerusalem;  and  Roman 
sentinels  were,  at  that  very  time,  guard- 
ing the  temple  itself, clearly,  therefore, 
the  Roman  power  was  already  supreme 
within  the  city,  with  every  likelihood  of 
its  continuance.  Once  expelled,  how- 
ever, the  Roman  eagles  never  were  again 
inside  it,  till  on  the  day  of  its  final  cap- 
ture by  the  victorious  forces  of  Titus. 
But  the  Christians  having  made  their 


escape  long  pvavious  to  this  event,  by  tho 
time  of  whose  occurrence,  indeed,  it  had 
been  too  late  for  them  to  flee,  "the holy 
place"  in  which  the  "Abomination  of 
Desolation"  should  be  seen,  cannot  pos- 
sibly mean  the  City  of  Jerusalem. 

^ow,  thouffh  these  facta  seem  equally 
destructive  of  either  reference,  yet  there 
is  evidence  sufficient  to  show,  that  what- 
ever the  "  Abomination  of  Desolation  " 
may  mean,  ly  ro^oi  uyio^  means  the 
temple,  and  that  only.  From  the  onus- 
sion  of  the  article,  tv  toV^  iyioa  may  in- 
deed be  taken  generally,  in  a  holy  place 
(Campbell),  but  as  an  «x«€  A£yo^fy«, 
it  may  be  also  fairly  considered  as  an 
appellative,  wlbn  the  article  would  be 
legitimately  absent  (Luke  ii.  11 ;  Acta 
viii.  15  ;  Rom.  i.  2  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  1 ;  Heb. 
i.  2),  and  in  which  case,  its  reference 
can  be  only  to  the  temple.  This  idea  is 
confirmed  when  we  recollect  ihAt  the 
LXX.  translate  m  (Dan.  ix.  27,  in  the 
margin  "battlement;"  Matt.  iv.  5,  "pin- 
nacle"), by  TO  isp6if  (Vulgate,  "  in  Tern- 
plo  "),  thus  showing  what  rendering  of 
Daniel's  statement  was  current  in  the 
Jewish  Church,  previous  to  the  writing 
of  Luke's  Gospel,  or  to  the  rise  of  the- 
opinion  now  objected  to. 

In  what  sense,  then,  does  ly  roV^  ctyio^ 
denote  the  temple  ?  It  does  so  generally, 
as  meaning,  not  that  material  building 
which  had  been  erected  in  Jerusalem — 
for,  when  reference  is  made  to  this,  as 
"  the  holy  place,"  it  is  styled,  in  allusionL 
to  its  several  courts,  rcH  uytec  (Heb.  ix. 
12,  25.  Jos,  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  6,  3),— but,. 
God's  Hotise  (Robinson's  Lex.\  that 
which  He  inhabits — the  Church  visible^ 
the  bodies  of  whose  members  are  pro- 
fessedly the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
and  in  whose  hearts  God  Himself  dwells 
by  faith.  The  Abomination  of  Desola- 
tion win  thus  mean,  a  something  that  was 
soon  to  manifest  itself  among  His  pro- 
fessing worshippers — something  whose 
concurrent  presence  witldn  Jerusalem 
(Matt.)  with  the  encompassment  by  the 
armies  without  (Luke),  would  be  a  syn- 
chronism too  obvious  to  be  unnoticed, 
and  too  pointed  to  be  misinterpreted.  It 
will,  also,  mean  not  merely  a  something 
abominable  before  men,  but  something 
that,  while  visible  to  them,  is  yet  really 
abominable  before  God ;  something  that, 
from  its  very  nature,  brings  the  true 
desolation, — spiritual  death  with  it,  that 
is,  such  desolation  and  such  death  itself. 
This  can  only  be  Formalism^  in  its  Jewish 
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^^THE  ABOMINATION  OF  BESOLATION." 


type  of  PhariBaiHTn*  Satan^s  most  sac- 
OMsfnl  device  f or  nualeading  and  delud- 
ing  those  that  '^  Have  a  zeal  for  God,  but 
not  according  to  knowledge,'*  his  or- 
systCTi  of  hypocrisy  and^sdf- 
aon  existing  within  the  church, 
.  ^if  it  were  possible,  to  deceive 
the  very  elect," — ^tlus  is  the  Desolator, 
the  Abomination  of  Desolation,  it  being 
this,  which  otor  Lord  denounced  in  His 
most  withering  sentences, — the  evil 
existing  in  His  own  time,  thou^  not 
developing  to  its  full-blown  banefulness 
till  just  previous  to  the  destruction  ci 
the  city.  And  never  indeed  did  Pha- 
risaism—  Jewish  Formalism — manifest 
itself  in  more  impious  firms  than  then. 
The  age  of  national  profession  was  the 
age  of  national  impiety ;  and  under  the 
doak  and  name  of  religion  the  most 
atrocious  wickednesses  were  committed. 
Bebellion  against  God  took  the  i^ypear- 
ance  of  zeal  for  serving  Him,  while 
making  void  His  Scriptures  and  reject- 
ing Bk  Christ.  Diabolical  profanity 
was  mistaken  for  works  of  righteousness, 
and  ascribed  to  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  men  with  their  eyes  open  deceiv- 
ing and  willingly  being  deceived  on  the 
matter.  Then,  when  this  transgression 
had  become  thus  rampant,  would  the  day 
of  wrath  be  at  hand.  Christians  should 
flee  from  the  accursed  city,  and  ^'  e6ck.pe 
for  their  lives  to  the  mountains,*'  ^*  lest 
they  should  be  consumed  in  the  iniquity 
of  the  place,  "t 

Such  a  mode  of  explaining  the  phrase 
brings  out  a  meaning,  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  the  more  general  announce- 
ment of  ver.  28,  and  that  has  a  parallel 
in  a  somewhat  analogous  circumstance 
in  early  Jewish  history.  Previous  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 

*  The  great  general  syBtem  that  is  antago- 
nistic to  the  true  religion,  and  has,  in  every 
;age,  been  working  counter  to  its  influence, 
whether  under  the  guise  of  unbelief  or  super- 
fitltion,  lis — ^Antichrist  Of  this,  Formalism  is 
bat  a  specific  manifestation,  thcngh  its  subtlest 
COM,  existing  only  within  the  ehnzeh,  and  ever 
dad  in  the  garments  of  piety. 

t  Alford's  conjecture  that  the  reference  is  to 
the  election  by  tne  zealots  of  Phannias  to  be 
high  priest,  is  quite  untenable.  Such  an  event 
by  no  means  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
pissage,  while  its  date  is  much  too  early.  If 
any  actual  occurrence  eyer  showed  the  advent 
of  the  predicted  time,  we  would  suggest  the 
dreadful  massacre  in  ^e  temple  at  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Passovtr  (Joe.  BeS.  JwL  v.  8,  1). 
Yiewed  as  a  signal,  this  event  conresponded 


nezzar,  Ezekiel  was  apprised  of  the  im- 
pendiiig  overthrow,  luid  enabled,  by  his 
view  into  the  chambers  of  imagery,  to 
learn  the  causes  dt  the  approaching  catas- 
trophe. These  were,  ^^AbominationB  in 
the  temple"  committed  under  the  name 
of  rdigion,  and  amid  the  very  ordinances 
of  tiie  true  God,  by  those  who  should 
have  been  specially  careful  to  serve  Hun, 
priests  as  well  as  people  prostituting  the 
temple  and  its  services  to  the  worship  of 
Tammuz — ^the  Osiris  of  Egypt,  the  Adorns 
fxf  Greece,  the  Bacchus  of  Borne — the 
world^s  messiah,  antichrist  incarnate. 
The  temple  was  frequented,  its  altars  ran 
wiUi  sacrificial  blood,  its  courts  re- 
sounded with  songs  of  praise,  but  not 
for  Israelis  God, — ^and  these  were  the 
*^  Abominations  in  the  temple."  From 
this  the  Jews  were  recovered  \rf  their 
captivity  in  Babylon,  on  which  image 
worship  ceased  for  ever  from  amongst 
them,  to  be  replaced,  however,  by  For- 
malism— Pharisaism,  which  thenceforth 
became  their  sin.  Just,  however,  as  Ido- 
latry in  the  House  and  Church  of  God 
practised  by  His  chosen  priesthood,  has 
been  the  cuhninating  point  of  the  nation's 
rebellion  then,  so  Pharisaismi  in  the 
temple — ^Formalism  in  the  Church  of  God 
—should  be  the  crowning  wickedness,  the 
Abomination  that  shouM  make  Desolate 
now.  Driving  from  its  midst  Him,  whose 
presence  was  the  real  and  <mly  glory  of 
that  earthly  temple,  this  should  deserve 
the  bitterest  woe  of  Christ,  and  itself  the 
heaviest  curse  that  could  befall  that 
nation,  would  by  its  presence  occasion, 
as  weU  as  manifest,  the  fulfilment  of  His 
words,  ^'  Behold  your  House  (temple  and 
economy),  is  left  unto  you  desolate.'* 
G.  D.  M. 
Stbakraer. 

in  many  points  with  the  different  parts  of  onr 
Lord's  premonition.  It  took  place  in  eady 
spring ;  men  would  therefore  be  labouring  in 
the  field  (v.  18) ;  their  flight  in  such  a  case 
would  not  be  during  winter  (v.  20\  nor  on  the 
Sabbath-day  (v.  12);  and  ttiongh  Titus  was 
by  that  time  encamped  on  Oliyet,  he  had  not 
yet  so  surrounded  the  city,  nor  advanced  the 
siege,  as  to  preclude  all  escape.  This  fright- 
ful deed,  "  a  new  thing,"  and  so  horrible  a 
prodigy,  was  well  fitted  to  indicate  that  the 
cup  of  their  iniquity  being  now  filled  up, 
the  righteous  judgments  of  God  would  be  no 
longer  withheld,  and  that  Christians  shonld 
regard  it  as  the  signal  for  that  instantaneous 
abandonment  of  houses,  friends,  and  property 
which  our  Lord  is  here  enjoining. 
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^nttrif. 


THE  EjrPEROR  AND  THE  RABBI. 


tliis  Tiilujud,  tliat  A  Bftblii,  (ittam|!tiijg  to  convert  Tfijan  Va  tW  Mtli 

act  by  tho  objctLion  :  "How  can  1  Ij^Lieve  m  ifim  wliom  1  cAimot  see  ?     '"* 


dition  ojt 

Show 
md  I'wlll  worship  Him." 
the  Kabbi  was:  *'  T  cannot  sliow  you  my  God,  bBC&us6  He  Li  not  to  Ire  per- 
Piiaes  of  man  \  but  I  sliftll  show  you  oue  of  His  &mb«ssa4oTB." 
Ill  Trajan  into  tli0  ojieu  air,  und  sUowed  Mm — ^the  BUH. 


'  Olt>  Babbi,  'wliat  tales  doet  thou  poiir  In  mine  ear, 
What  Yifiiom  of  glory  ^  "wliat  phantoim  of  fear  I 
Of  a  Gi3tl^  all  the  goda  of  the  Romans  aboveT 
A  mightier  tliait  Mats,  a,  more  ancient  than  Jove. 

^  I^t  me  aee  but  his  splendours,  I  then  shall  believe. 
^Tis  the  senses  alone  tljiit  can  never  rleceive. 
But  ^ow  mo  your  Idol,  if  earth  be  liis  ahrine, 
Ajad  your  Iiraelite  God  ahall,  old  dreamer,  he  mine  !** 

It  was  IVajan  that  spoke,  and  tlie  stoical  snet^r 
Stall  played  on  his  featur^js,  sublime  a.nd  severe, 
For,  i-ound  the  wide  world,  that  stooped  to  his  throne, 
He  knew  hut  one  god,  and  luuifteU  Mm  that  one ! 

■  The  God  of  our  forefathers, '^  low  bowed  the  Seer, 
"  Is  unseen  by  the  eye^  is  unheard  by  the  ear ; 

He  is  Spii  it,  and  knows  not  the  hoily's  dark  chain  ; 

Immoriai  Bk  uatur^^  eternal  Hk  rdgn, 

*^  He  is  seen  in  His  power,  when  the  storm  is  abroad  ; 
In  His  justice,  when  guilt  by  His  thunders  is  awed  ; 
In  His  mercy^  when  motmtaki  and  valley  and  plain 
Rejoice  in  His  sunshine,  and  smile  in  Hia  rain." 

*^  Tho^e  arc  dreams,"  said  the  monarch,  *^  wild  fancies  of  old  j 
B^it,  what  God  can  I  worship,  when  none  £  behold  ? 
Can  I  kneel  to  the  Ughtuing,  or  bow  to  the  wind '? 
Can  I  worship  the  shape,  tlmt  but  lives  in  the  mind  ?  " 

"  I  shall  show  thee  the  herald  He  sends  from  His  throne.'* 
llurough  the  halls  of  the  palace  the  Rabbi  led  on. 
Till  above  them  was  spread  but  the  sky^a  sapphire  dome, 
And,  like  surges  of  splendour,  beneath  theni  lay  Rome ; 

And  towering  o^er  all,  in  the-  glow^  of  the  hour. 
The  Capitol  shone,  Earth^s  high  centre  of  power : 
A  thouaand  yejirs  glorious,  yet  still  in  its  prime ; 
A  thousand  years  more,  to  be  conqueror  of  Time< 

But  the  West  was  now  purple,  the  eve  was  begun  ; 
like  a  monarch  at  rest,  on  the  hilb  lay  the  sun  ; 
Above  him  the  clouds  their  rich  canopy  rolled. 
With  pHlars  of  diamond,  and  curtains  of  gold. 
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The  Rabbi^B  proud  gesture  was  turned  to  the  orb : 
*'  0  King !  let  that  glory  thy  worship  absorb  I " — 
**  What,  worship  that  sun,  and  be  blind  by  the  gaze  ! 

No  eye  but  the  eagle's  could  look  on  that  bkae." — 

**  Ho  I  Emperor  of  Earth,  if  it  dazzles  thine  eye 
To  look  on  that  orb,  as  it  sinks  from  the  sky," 
Cried  the  Rabbi,  '^  what  mortal  could  dare  but  to  see 
The  Sovereign  of  him,  and  the  Sovereign  of  thee  I" 

Dr  Crohfs  Scenes  from  Scripture^  unth  other  Poems, 


UNION  OF  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

TO  THX  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PBESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Sir, — In  your  issue  for  September,  there 
is  a  notice  under  the  heading  of  "  Union 
of  Presbyterian  Bodies  in  Australia," 
with  which  some  of  us  here  have  felt 
considerably  pained.  Just  at  the  close 
of  our  Assembly  meetings,  and  when  re- 
joicing over  the  rapid  consolidation  of 
the  Union  Church,  its  steadily  widening 
usefulness,  and  its  unruffled  haimony, 
we  meet  for.  the  first  time  with  aTpaper 
which  throws  discredit  on  the  union 
which  has  been  consummated,  and  which 
has  gladdened  the  heart  of  many  a  Chris- 
tian in  this  land.  I  cannot  but  believe, 
however,  that  if  the  writer  of  that  notice 
knew  the  very  peculiar  position  of  the 
churches  in  this  colony,  the  difficulties 
that  sprung  up  at  every  step  in  our  union 
negotiations,  the  many  prolonged  meet- 
ings that  were  held,  and  the  many 
anxious  hours  that  were  spent,  the  strong 
necessity  for  union  in  order  that  the 
spiritual  interests  of  Presbyterians  might 
be  attended  to,  and  the  almost  universal 
opinion  among  our  people  that  nought 
save  prejudice  kept  us  asunder,  he  would 
have  thought  again  ere  he  penned  the 
injurious  notice  referred  to.  As  I  am 
one  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the 
matter,  and  as  the  writer  expresses  his 
readiness  to  receive  further  informa- 
tion, I  have  to  request  a  portion  of  your 
space  for  a  few  corrections  and  comments. 
And,  first,  the  writer  speaks  of  the 
"hurried"  maimer  in  which  the  union 
has  been  effected.  This  reflection  is,  I 
think,  alike  gratuitous  and  groundless. 
The  union  negotiations  have  been  going 
forward  almost  without  a  pause  for  up- 
wards of  six  years.  The  first  subject 
brought  under  my  notice  by  the  Umted 


Presbyterian  brethren,  on  my  arrival  in 
this  colony  near  ^re  years  ago,  was  these 
same  negotiations,  and  even  then  they 
consider^  the  consummation  close  at 
hand.  If  seven  years'  negotiating  be 
coimted  hasty,  I  cannot  help  wondering 
how  many  generations  may  Ibe  required, 
in  the  writer's  view,  to  make  up  a  pru- 
dent and  cautious  delay. 

Second,  the  writer  says  further,  "  No- 
thing, as  it  appears  to  us,  but  this  de- 
plorable disimion  among  themselves, 
would  have  reconciled  any  of  our  breth- 
ren, if,  indeed,  they  are  reconciled,  to 
the  position  which  they  now  occupy." 
What  "appears"  to  the  writer  on  this 
point,  is  a  total  misapprehension.  One 
single  fact,  well  known  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  this  colony, 
is  sufficient  to  show  this.  That  fact  is 
the  following : — In  November  1865  the 
United  Presbyterian  Syndd'waa  so  com- 
pletely reconciled  to  the  union,  that  it 
met  by  appointment  in  Geelong,  along 
with  the  other  two  synods  (Free,  and 
Synod*  of  Victoria),  in  the  expectation 
that  final  action  would  then  be  taken, 
and  the  consummation  of  the  union  ar- 
ranged. One  thing  alone  was  wanting : 
the  other  synods  were  not  prepared  to 
concede  the  exceptional  clause  in  the 
Basis,  which  has  since  been  conceded, 
and  which  refers  to  the  duty  of  the  civil 
magistrate  in  matters  pertaining  to  re- 
ligion. There  was  no  disunion  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod  then.  If, 
tiien,  it  was  reconciled  to  the  union  when 
perfect  harmony  prevailed,  it  must  be  a 
strange  process  of  reasoning  which  makes 
out  the  conclusion  that  ^^  nothing  but 
deplorable  disunion  among   ourselves^ 
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coold  reconcile  us  to  the  union.     For  > 
myeelff  I  can  only  say  tiiat,  ere  I  had 
M  more  than  three  months'  obeerTation 
of  the  state  of  the.  churches  and  things 
generally  in  this  colony,  I  reached  the 
conviction  that  union  on  the  terms  finally 
agreed  upon  was  a  Bolenm  duty.     In 
that  conviction  I  have  never  wavered. 
The  lapse  of  time  has  only  strengthened 
it  Now  that  I  have  had  six  months' 
experience  of  the  Union  Church,  it  is 
Btronger  than  ever.     The  writer's  state- 
ment on  this  point,  then,  is  not  consist- 
ent with  simple  historical  fact. 
Third,  it  is  with  great  reluctance  and 
deep  r^t  that  I  say  that  there  is  some- 
tliing  lU:e  a  want  of  candour  in  some  of 
the  other  statements  put  forth  by  this 
ynter.   He  says,  "  The  grounds  of  ob- 
jecdon,  as  stated  by  Mr  Ramsay,  were, 
^t  the  Synod  could  not  honourably  or 
anasteatly  enter  into  a  union  with  a 
Stateaid-receiving  body,  and  that  parties 
were  admitted  into  the  Union  on  whom 
^of  gQspension  and  excision  had  been 
i^ffloiby  the  Synod."    Now,  sir,  I  speak 
Mjisedly  when  1  say,  that  putting  forth 
this  statement,  without  at  the  same  time 
^'^g  alongside  of  it  others  which  the 
witer  must  have  been  cognisant  of  (for 
%  have  been  circulated  all  over  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  at  home), 
B  ancandid  and  disingenuous.   The  other 
statements  are  the  foUowing  :— 

Ifit,  The  receipt  of  State  aid  by  certain 
Parties  was  never  made  an  objection  to 
«e  union  by  the  United  Presbyterian 
^yaod  here.  On  the  26th  April  1865, 
^  following  resolution  was  unani- 
^usly  agreed  to  by  the  Synod,  the  Rev. 
^Ramsay  at  the  time  being  clerk :' 

'That  in  the  exercise  of  diarity,  and 
of  a  prudent  re^pEuxl  to  interests  and  ar- 
^gements  entered  into  prior  to  the 
'J^on,  those  ministers  and  churches  at^ 
PFJ8ent  in  the  receipt  of  Government 
^  shall  not  be  required  to  forego  the 
same  without  their  own  consent." 
.  ^^  ^  deeds  of  suspension  and  ex- 
^on  referred  to  were  passed  by  a 
"^ority  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
^^istcTB,  and  were  declared  by  a  ma- 
{^*y  to  be  irregular,  unrighteous,  and 
!^J^,  and  were  looked  upon  only 
"i  «he  light  of  a  solemn  farce. 
ij^ese  two  things  having  been  placed 
^ore  ahnost  the  entire  Church  at  home, 
^^h  pamphlets,  circulars,  and  the 
^h  ^  again  say,  it  was  not  fair  or  can- 
^  to  withhold  them  when  such  a  state- 


ment on  behalf  of  Mr  Ramsay  is  quoted 
as  that  above. 

I  have  only  to  add  on  this  point,  that 
Mr  Ramsay  never  mooted  the  State  aid 
objeotion  until  just  on  the  eve  of  the 
union  consununation ;  and  that  he  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  go  into  the 
union  even  at  the  last  hour,  if  other 
parties  were  only  kept  out. 

Fourth,  it  is  evident  that  the  writer 
referred  to  could  not,  with  his  present 
views,  ever  hope  for  a  union  with  the 
other  sections  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
here  at  aU.  My  reasons  for  saying  so 
are  these: — 

1st,  Even  supposing  that  the  State 
grant  were  abolished,  that  would  not 
alter  the  opinions  of  those  who  now  re- 
ceive it.  They  would  still  hold  it  to  be 
a  right  thing,  and  they  would  still  be 
ready  to  take  it  when  they  could  get  it. 
They  would  not  come  up  to  the  writer's 
standard  of  "  Bible-taugnt  Voluntaries." 
They  would  be  Voluntaries  merely  by 
constraint  and  of  necessity. 

2d,  State  aid,  in  one  sense  of  the  term, 
cannot  be  entirely  abolished.  That  which 
is  done  cannot  be  undone.  There  are 
churches  which  are  built  upon  lands 
granted  by  the  Government,  and  which 
mnds  have  been  for  ever  alienated  from 
the  Crown.  What  of  these  churches 
and  lands  ?  Are  they  to  be  vacated,  and 
given  over  to  wasteness  and  desolation? 
Is  it  at  all  likely  that  ministers  and  con- 
gregations will  ever  consent  to  this? 
And  yet  this  is  true  of  nearly  all  the 
churches  in  the  quondam  Free  and  Esta- 
blished sections. 

3d,  It  were  surely  a  shallow  logic 
which  would  judge  a  man,  not  according 
to  the  principles  which  he  avows,  but 
merely  according  to  some  accident  in 
connection  with  the  practice  of  them; 
and  which  would  make  the  latter,  and 
not  the  former,  the  ground  of  co-opera- 
tion, or  the  contrary. 

From  these  and  similar  considerations, 
it  is  evident  to  me  that  union,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  writer,  would 
not  be  within  the  compass  of  possibility. 
One  thing  would  be  indispensable — ^viz., 
tiie  adoption  and  avowal  of  "Bible- 
taught"  Voluntaryism  on  the  part  of 
the  Free  and  Established  Churches.  This 
were  conversion  on  a  new  scale,  and  a 
thing  scarcely  to  be  looked  for. 

There  are  yet  one  or  two  additional 
considerations  which  I  would  wish  to 
jplace  before  this  writer.    At  the  meet- 
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ings  of  ^assembly  held  this  month,  the 
court  formally  adjourned,  to  allow  the 
ministerB  who  are  in  receipt  of  State  aid 
to  meet  together,  for  the  arrangement 
of  its  distribution. 

State  aid  here  means  simply  L. 50,000 
(fifty  thousand)  set  apart  annually  for 
the  different  religious  denominations  by 
a  fundamental  clause  in  our  present  legis- 
lative constitution.  Each  has  his  share, 
if  he  chooses  to  accept  it ;  if  not,  he  lets 
it  alone.  To  talk,  as  the  writer  does,  of 
"making  use  of  the  civil  power  to  get 
possession  of  a  brother^s  money  out  of 
the  public  exchequer  against  his  will,"  is 
only  to  provoke  a  simle  at  the  crude 
notions  which  he  entertains  on  the  state 
of  things  here.  He  evidently  fancies 
that  we  have  got  a  State  Church,  and 
that  State  aid  here  must  just  imply  all 
the  legal  complications  which  State  aid 
in  Scotland  implies. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  majority 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  churches  in 
this  colony  is  not  understood  at  home. 
Those  in  the  country  districts  are  made 
up,  not  of  United  Presbyterians,  but  of 
iSresby terians.  In  two  of  those  formerly 
in  connection  with  Mr  Ramsay's  Synod, 
the  question  of  State  aid  has  at  different 
times  been  discussed.  In  both  cases 
there  was  a  majority  in  favour  of  it.  To 
talk  of  high  Voluntaryism  in  connection 
with  churches  constituted  thus,  is  simply 
an  absurdity. 

That  there  is  such  a  standard  as  that 
of  Scriptural  Voluntaryism,  I  certainly 
do  know.  I  think,  too,  that  in  my  own 
way,  I  have  just  as  high  and  jealous  a 
re^d  for  it  as  this  writer,  i  am  not 
conscious  of  having  affixed  to  it  as  yet 
one  single  stain.  But  I  know,  at  the 
same  time,  that  there  are  other  standards 
equally  precious — aye,  if  not  more  so. 
There  is  the  standard  of  Christian  cha- 
rity. There  is  the  standard  of  Presby- 
terian union.  There  is  the  standfu^  of 
the  Cross.  And,  to  my  mind,  the  stan- 
dard of  Voluntaryism,  precious  though 
it  be,  is  not  to  be  exalted  to  the  detri- 
ment or  injury  of  these.  Through  Pres- 
byterian weakness  and  divisions,  the 
claims  of  souls  were  being  neglected  to  a 
fearful  extent  in  this  colony ;  and  I  would 
not  like  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
perpetuating  that  neglect  through  my 
mere  theoretic  Vdimtaryism,  seeing  that 
my  practical  Voluntaryism  is  in  no  wise 
interfered  with. 

Anew  you  deplore  disunion.    What 


Christian  man  does  not?  I  think  I  do 
so  as  much  as  you  can.  Bat  why  harp 
perpetually  on  l^iis  string?  Has  then 
been  no  d&union  before  ?  Are  men  and 
churches  here  expected  to  be  free  from 
human  infirmities  ?  To  read  some  of  the 
para^phs  that  have  been  penned  on 
our  ^visions,  one  would  fancy  there  had 
never  been  disunion  before.  And  yet^ 
sir,  bad  though  disunion  be,  there  is 
something  that  is  still  worse.  Eccle- 
siastical corruption  is  worse.  The  in- 
f  ringement  of  Christian  liberty  is  worse. 
Spiritual  despotism  is  worse.  Bad  | 
though^disunion  be,  if  there  be  no  alter- 
native, better  disunion  than  these. 

I  must  pause.  My  letter  is  aheack 
too  long,  and  the  mail  is  closing.  Ij 
merely  say  further,  that  my  conscience 
supports  me  in  every  step  that  I  have 
taken  in  this  matter.  I  have  walked 
according  to  the  light  which  I  enjoyed. 
As  yet,  I  see  no  cause  for  regret.  And 
if  any  one  have  a  right  to  c(Hnplain,  1 
think  it  is  myself.  The  Editor  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Magazine^  and  many 
ci  the  leading  minds  of  the  Church  at 
home,  have  had  the  union  docmnentB 
placed  b^ore  them  once  and  again,  and 
counsel  has  been  sought,^  and  yet  not 
one  word  of  caveat  has  ever  been  ad- 
dressed to  us.  Is  it  kind  to  reflect  xtp^ 
us  now  ?  Bather  do  we  need  Ixotherly 
counsel  and  encouragement. 

If  I  have  written  one  seemingly  un- 
kind word,  forgive  it.  This  I  intend 
not,  though  I  may  speak  strongly.  Edg- 
ing that  our  position  will  yet  be  re- 
gs^ed  by  this  writer  with  more  friendly 
eye,-^I  am,  sfar,  very  truly  yours, 

James  Ballanttne. 

Carltow  Cottage,  Melbournb, 
im  November  18&9. 

[It  will  be  seen,  that  while  Mr  Ballan- 
tyne  disputes  our  omnicm  on  sev^ 
points,  he  does  not  deny  the  narrative 
of  facts  given  in  our  September  number. 
We  might,  therefore,  leave  our  opinion 
to  stand  against  his,  and  so  dismiss  the 
subject ;  l^t  our  concern  for  the  cause 
at  issue  disinclines  us  to  this  summary 
process.  Our  remarks  will  foUow  the 
order  of  his  own. 

First,  It  was  in  the  consummating  of 
the  imion  that  what  we  called  hurry  was 
displayed.  If  sixty  years,  instead  of 
six,  had  been  spent  in  preliminary  nego- 
tiations, and  the  great  step  taken  rashW 
at  the  end,  the  result  would  have  seemed 
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tons  more  premfttme  than  if  a  wise  and 
jiroper  nniaa  had  been  gone  into  at  the 
end  of  six  months.  * 

Second,  The  desire  for  union  cheriahed 
(respraned  in  1855  is  not  to  be  con- 
innded  with  a  desire  for  this  nnion — ^the 
ktm  of  which,  as  our  narratiye  bears, 
vere  not  finally  adjusted  till  the  oon- 
ferenceheld  on  the  erening  before  the 
coosammation.  That  the  deplorable  dis- 
amon  among  the  United  rresliyterian 
brethren  ha&  had  no  influence  upon  Mr 
BaDan^ein  reconciling  him  to  nis  new 
pofiitiQQ,  must  ol  oouxse  be  admitted,  on 
faJB  own  affirmation.  Still,  our  state- 
ment, that  the  ocmtnury  appeared  to  us 
tobe  the  truth,  as  to  both  him  and  the 
h^a&k  associated  with  him  in  this 
ittiiter,  was  certainly  consistent  with  his- 
taitalfMt. 

TVffdy  ^^  Uncandid  and  i^igjngftmionft " 
aietong  which,  as  applied  to  us,  do  not 
iidp  Jfar  Ballanlyne's  argument ;  but,  as 
^  writes  under  the  cpDaciousness  of 
^  wit  on  his  defence,  we  let  them 
JHL  He  does  not  deny  that  the  grounds 
of  objection  to  the  union,  stated  by  Mr 
BuDBaj  immediatdy  before  its  consum- 
^oi,  were  what  we  represented  them : 
-{1.)  If,  on  that  occasion,  Mr  Bamsav 
^d  his  friends  assumed  ground  whidb. 
'^  previous  negotiations  Siey  had  sur- 
'BQdered,  that  does  not  prove  them  to 
have  been  wrong  in  the  position  they 
Unadopted.  (2.)  That  the  deeds  of 
^^^pension  and  excision  were  declared 
if  a  majority  to  be  irregular,  imright- 
^  and  tyrannical,  and  were  looked 
^on  (it  is  not  said  &y  whom)  as  asolemn 
ttice,  is  no  proof  that  the  minority  re- 
^fded  them  in  the  same  Hjght,  or  were 
J^red  from  pleading  them  in  dissenting 
^  the  umoa.  Mr  Ballantyne  gives 
QB  erodit  for  powers  of  memory  to  which 
ve  can  siake  no  pretensicm,  if  he  sup- 
PjSea  that  we  eoold  keep  b^ore  our  mind 
ulthat  was  advanced  in  ^*  the  pamphletB, 
^'''cnlaiB,  and  the  hke."*  ^hich  have 
'^ed  this  country  within  the  last  few 
7^  on  the  affairs  of  our  Australian 
"Nihien.  Many  things  in  these  puMi- 
diaoos  we  were  very  willing  to  forget, 
Jjd,  indeed,  would  have  jvaerred  never 
jo^bave  known.  His  charging  us  with 
iKiiig  nncandid  and  disingenuous,  be- 
^;  in  objecting  to  the  flud  conditions 
« this  union,  we  did  not  try  to  rake 
^  some  old  story  against  Mr  Bamsay, 
"°^i^  like  a  lingeiring  echo  of  the  de- 
P«»ftbledi8omon. 


Fourth^  If  it  be  true  that,  with  our 
present  views,  we  could  not  hope  for  a 
union  with  other  sections  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Australia,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  our  views  must 
be  wron^.  (1.)  It  is  one  thing  to  unite 
in  ecclesiastical  organization  with  Pres- 
byterians who  hold  that  State  aid  to 
churches  would  be  right  in  certain  pos- 
sible circumstances ;  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  unite  with  them  if  they  are 
presently  receiving  such  aid.  Indeed, 
if  the  possible  circumstances  were  at  all 
likely  to  be  realized  soon,  we  would  say 
the  union  is  inez|)edient :  it  had  bett^ 
be  deferred  till  mcreasing  light  have 
made  it  more  probable  tlutt  it  will  be 
satisfactory.  (2.)  The  abolition  of  State 
aid  means  that  no  further  State  aid  is  to 
be  given.  Aa  to  paying  back  what  has 
formerly  been  receiveid,  Uiat  is  a  question 
in  Christian  casuistry  which  we  need  not 
now  wait  to  discuss.  (3.)  That  for 
church  organization,  a  minister's  ^^acci- 
dente^*'  or,  in  plain  language,  his  ^^acts," 
may  in  certain  cases,  and  within  certain 
limits,  be  of  more  practical  importance 
than  any  avowal  of  his  principles,  is 
deeper  logic,  and  sounder,  too,  than  Mr 
Ballantyne  imagines.  If  he  as  a  Yolun- 
tary  in  principle,  and  his  neighbour  as  a 
Voluntary  in  practice  only,  both  repu- 
diate State  aid  on  the  terms  on  wmch 
that  is  offered  them,  so  far  they  are 
agreed,  in  opinion  as  well  as  in  practice ; 
and  whereunto  they  have  already  at- 
tained, they  may  walk  by  the  same  rule. 
But  if  his  neighbour  actually  take  the 
money,  while  Mr  Ballantyne  consden- 
tiousfy  refuses  it,  there  they  part  com- 
pany; and  however  they  may  co-operate 
otherwise,  they  walk  by  diverse  rules  in 
directing  the  government  of  a  Christian 
.body.  The  necessary  adjournment  of 
the  Assembly  to  permit  the  State  aid- 
receiving  ministers  to  meet  and  arrange 
the  distribution,  showed  they  had  come 
\o  a  pc^nt  where  they  could  no  longer 
walk  together. 

If  tl^  erude  notions  and  ignorant 
fancies  which  Mr  Ballantyne,  with  his 
provoked  smile,  and,  in  entire  mistake, 
ascribes  to  us,  had  been  as  consistent 
with  the  actual  state  of  things  in  Vic- 
toria as  we  knew  they  were  not,  they 
would  not  have  strengthened  our  objec- 
tion to  the  practice  of  his  brethren  who 
share  the  State  grant.  Whose  was  that 
L.50,000  before  it  became  the  property 
of  the  denominations?    If  Mr  BaUan- 
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tyne  insifit,  like  the  out-and-out  Church- 
men here  at  home,  that  property  from 
which,  by  State  appointment,  chnrches 
are  supported,  is  not  public  property, 
we  will  only  say,  in  his  new  connection 
he  has  acquired  the  language  of  Ashdod 
with  remarkable  rapidity.  The  defence 
he  sets  up,  founded  on  the  anti- Volun- 
tary opinion  formerly  prevalent  in  cer- 
tain United  Presbyterian  congregations 
in  AustrsLlia,  reveals  a  state  of  things 
which  both  he  and  we,  as  Voluntaries, 
must  lament ;  but  would  it  justify  us  in 
identifying  ourselves  with  a  church  or- 
ganization in  which  the  evil  is  openly 
fostered,  and,  as  the  report  of  the  last 
Assembly  shows,  is  multiplying  yearly? 
Mr  Ballantyne  hints  that  we  are  slight- 
ing certain  precious  Bible-standards, 
because  we  do  not  approve  of  this  union. 
He  has  first  the  standard  of  Christian 
charity.  May  there  not  be  Christian 
charity  without  ecclesiastical  incorpora- 
tion? He  has  next  the  standard  of 
Presbyterian  union ;  but  must  we  follow 
it  wluthersoever  certain  Presbyterians 
seek  to  carry  it, — ^into  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  for  example,  or  the 
Regium  Donum  Synod  of  Ireland  ?  He 
hafi  next  the  standard  of  the  Cross.  Now, 
just  because  we  wish  to  see  the  onward 


triumphant  course  of  that  standard,  we 
desire  that  the  testimony  for  Scripture 
Vdluntaryism  be  stoutly  maintained  and 
widely  displayed. 

We  are  not  aware  that  counsel  was 
sought  of  the  Editor  of  the  United  Pre$' 
hyterian  Magazine  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  preliminary  to  this  union; 
and  we  think  we  should  know  if  that 
had  been  the  case.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, seeing  Mr  Ballantyne  is  so  tho- 
roughly satisfied  with  the  step  he  has 
taken,  that  no  advice  from  this  Magaziiie 
would  have  swayed  him  in  a  contrary 
direction.  It  was  more  important  that, 
after  the  union  had  been  accomplished 
so  unsatisfactorily,  as  we  thought,  the 
readers  of  this  Magazine,  especisdly  such 
of  them  as  may  be  meditating  emigration 
to  Victoria,  f^ould  know  sometibang  of 
the  position  of  Presbyterianism  there. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Scottish  Press  of 
February  13,  Mr^Ballantyne  animad- 
verts, even  more  sharply  thaii  in  his  letter 
to  the  Magazine,  on  our  remarks  in  the 
September  Magazine,  and  comforts  him- 
sdf  with  the  persuasion  that  the  wnter 
stands  alone,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  opinions 
there  advanced.  He  may  take  our  word 
for  it,  that  in  thinking  so  he  is  labouring 
under  a  delusion.] 


SCOTTISH  COAST  MISSION. 


Dear  Sir, — ^Will  you  allow  me,  through 
your  Magazine,  to  place  before  the 
Church  the  claims  of  the  Scottish  Coast 
Mission  ?  This  mission  hais  been  adopted 
by  us  (Students^  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Theological  Hall)  as  a  scheme  of 
effort  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  past, 
we  have  presented  the  claims  of  piurties 
at  a  distance:  Jamaica,  Australia,  the 
Waldenses,  and  the  Jews,  have  each  in 
their  turn  engaged  our  efforts.  This 
year  we  have  resolved  to  do  what  we 
can  for  the  neglected  sailors  and  fisher- 
men at  home.  The  Scottish  Coast  Mis- 
sion employs  agents  to  labour  in  the 
towns  and  villages  situated  on  the  east 
and  west  coast.  By  tract  distribution, 
and  preaching  in  the  ship  and  upon  the 
shore,  they  hope  to  enlighten  our  sea- 
men; and,  by  Sabbath  schools  and 
prayer-meetings,,  to  furnish  their  chil- 
dren, who  generally  become  sailors,  with 
those  truths  which  can  alone  prepare 
them  for  eternity,  and  enable  them  to 


enlighten  the  heathen  with  whom  they 
are  to  mingle.  Though  not  a  foreign, 
it  is  not  entirely  a  home  mission;  for 
the  class  of  our  population  it  seeks  to 
benefit,  after  spending  their  childhood 
at  home,  pass  the  rest  of  their  Uf  e  abroad. 
The  peculiar  temptations  of  a  sailor 
call  for  our  sympathy.  Before  his  prin* 
dples  are  fixed,  his  shipznateB  supplant 
the  influence  of  his  parents,  and  tiie  re- 
straints of  a  Christian  country  are  ex- 
changed for  the  license  of  a  foreign  port. 
When  his  ship  is  in  the  harbour,  he  has 
no  home  or  friend,  and  "  crimps,'*  pre- 
tending to  be  old  shiptaoates,  take  advan- 
tage of  his  good-hearted  simpHcity  io 
decoy  him  into  houses  of  the  worst  de- 
scription, and  deprive  him  of  his  money. 
Add  one  other  fact, — ^the  general  cha- 
racter of  those  who  enter  our  ships :  are 
they  not  boysof  awarm,  impulsive  nature, 
in  whom  reason  has  been  dethroned  by 
passion,  and  in  whom  the  religious  life, 
if  it  has  begun,  is  little  developed?   ^^ 
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:ceB,  and  with  such  cha- 
onderfol  that,  for  oath- 
lieentdousness,  they  are 
among  the  wicked? 
cliaracter  of  those  who, 
foreign  natiom,  become 
[Yes  of  OUT  faith  and  hfe. 
lis,  an  old  soldier,  who 
ara  in  Athens,  informed 
7 "  is  annuallT  performed 
heatres,  in  which  all  the 
fns  are  represented,  and 
otland  fignres  in  the  ppr- 
ik  saOor."  What  can  be 
i  detrimental  to  the  in- 
ona  than  the  c-ondnct  of 
bo,  coining  from  Britain, 
I  be  Chrbtians?  But,  in 
imng  barriers,  they  alsD 
in  tho  path  of  the  mia- 

WiJlianss  wim  murdered 
Sea  Islanders,"  in  retalia- 
tes they  received  from 
%i  another  island,  we  are 
-s  came  on  shore,  carried 
romen,  attempt  etl  to  kill 
&,  but  were  prevented  by 
10,  collected  in  a  crowd, 
,  their  defence.  What  a 
ople  emerging  from  hea- 
nding  the  miflsionaries 
tftck  of  Bailors  who  were 
d  in  Britain ! 
Bsion  work  advance  in  tSie 
difficulties  and  dangers? 
which  had  employed  wise 
on^  anns  to  buHd,  could 

he  unbuilt  in  an.  hour." 


And  what  occupiea  the  missionary  yeari 
to  erect,  may  be  demoliahad  by  the 
sailors  in  a  Bingle  visit.  In  neglecting 
tho  sailor,  we  injure  the  heathen ;  for 
amoDg  them  he  ia  <»ver  sowing  the  tares 
which  we  furnish  to  him  by  neglect.  If 
more  care  was  taken  with  the  religious 
instrtiction  of  our  seamen,  instead  of 
being  the  missionary^a  great  enemy^  he 
would  become  his  beet  ally ;  and  the  force 
which  now  resista  hig  progreae  would 
then  aid  it. 

One  atriking  fact  I  notice  before  clos- 
ing this  brief  statement.  England, 
America^  and  HoUand,  tiie  tbree  nations 
in  which  Frotesstantism  flouriiihes,  are 
the  three  greatest  commercial  nations  in 
the  world*  How  shall  we  interpret  this 
fact  V  Is  God  not  by  this  opening  np  a 
channel  for  the  wide  diffusion  of  the 
pure  truth?  Of  old  God  sent  persecu- 
tion into  Jem&filera,  that  the  faithful 
might  he  stmttend  everywhere,  preach- 
ing the  truth ;  now  no  snch  means  are 
ncH^essary,  m  the  British  sailor  enters 
every  port.,  and  lands  on  every  shore. 
With  these  remarks,  let  me  recommend 
this  mission  to  the  support  of  tho  Chun-li ; 
and  may  the  Churcn  respond  to  the 
wordfl  of  an  old  Christian  of  the  early 
days :  ^'  Our  sailors  have  had  a  father 
and  mother  on  earth,  that  they  might 
be  born  to  labour  and  to  <ieath ;  pray  ye 
that  they  may  find  other  jiai'enta  in  Go<l 
the  Father  and  the  Church,  that  tliey 
may  be  born  into  eternal  life," 

A  Stuuent  of  the  Unetei* 

PRESBYTEEIAK  ChURCH, 


THE  COMUSG  MEETIXG  OF  SYKOD* 


he  coming  meeting  of  Sy- 
U)  be  one  of  unusual  busL- 
1  interest,  and  I  venture  to 
ond  week*s  scBsion.  The 
orations  and  increasing  ac- 
denonunation  necessarily 
dieal  business.  Thii  ia  to 
and  deaired^  eapeeially  in 
isions.  But  in  addition  to 
Justness  connected  with  the 
ding  committees,  the  refcr- 
K  overtures  and  memorials, 
Afferent  presbyteries,  com- 
at  will  occupy  much  time, 
iccasion  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
sn  there  is  the  novel  and 
ature  of  the  celebiation  of 


the  Mcentenary  of  the  Eefonnation. 
It  was  in  our  Synod  the  comnieraoratiou 
of  that  event  was  originated,  and  in  our 
Synod  probably  its  commemoration  will 
be  corDmenced.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  intrusted  with  the  arrange- 
ments, held  several  weeks  ago,  great 
enthusifyim  was  manifested  in  the  object, 
and  a  series  of  a(idr<^si^  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects  was  agreed  upon : — the  rise 
and  nature  of  the  Refoi^nation — ^its  in- 
fluence upon  rebgion— its  influence  upon 
ci vili  ^tion  —  its  defects  —  the  present 
dangers  to  its  interests,  and  our  duties 
in  relation  to  them.  The  addresses  are 
to  be  preceded  by  special  devotional  and 
between  them  are  to  be  very  short  ex- 
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ercsseB  of  pra^  and  praise.  As  the 
Synod  Hall  will  be  quite  inadequate  to 
accommodate  the  nmnbers  who  may  be 
expected  to  attend,  the  Mnsic  Hall  has 
been  engaged.  The  entire  forenoon  sede- 
runt of  May  16  "will,  no  donbt,  be  devoted 
to  this  great  object.  To  proceed  to  other 
bofflness  in  the  Synod  Hall,  and  then  to 
hurry  off  to  the  Music  Hall  to  secnre 
places,  would  merely  be  to  throw  away 
so  much  time.  It  has  been  saggested, 
to  prevent  disappointment  and  tmdne 
pressure,  that  iickets  should  be  issued  at 
a  moderate  charge,  and  that  a  certain 
proportion  should  be  set  aside  for  mem- 
bers of  the  church  from  the  country,  who 
applied  within  a  given  time  through 
t£eir  ministers,  or  elders  who  are  mem- 


bers of  the  Synod.  This  and  other  de- 
tafls  have  yet  to  be  arranged  by  the 
committee,  who  wHl  probably  furnish  a 
programme  of  the  proceedings  to  your 
readers  in  next  number.  On  the  same 
evffliing  the  Anniversary  cessionary 
Meeting  will  be  held  in  the  same  place,  so 
that  one  whole  day,  and  a  long  day,  will 
be  oocuped  with  subjects  and  addreases 
of  the  highest  interest.  It  must  be  ob- 
vious to  tiae  members  of  Synod  that  there 
wfll  be  extreme  difficulty,  or  probably  an 
impossibility,  in  getting  through  the 
business  in  one  week ;  and,  therefore,  it 
were  well  to  have  a  general  arrangement 
beforehand  Usr  a  second  week's  session,  so 
as  to  overtake  the  causes  deliberately  and 
satisfactorily. — ^I  am,  yours,  etc.    H.  E. 


€{rB    #Utt«tt 


BBSETTING  SINS. 


Ix  their  warfare  with  sin,  Christians  have 
to  watch  especially  against  what  are  called 
buetiing  situ.  The  strength  of  a  piece  of 
mechanism  is  just  bb  its  strength  at  the 
weakest  point.  The  Christian's  stabUily 
will  be  as  his  strength  in  the  weakest  point 
of  his  character.  "  Satan  sorteth  every 
spirit  with  a  proper  bait,"  says  an  old  divine. 
In  one  man  the  peculiar  source  of  danger 
may  be  pride ;  in  another,  vanity ;  in  an- 
other, worldliness;  in  another,  a  violent 
and  ungovernable  temper;  in  another,  a 
corrupt  imaginadon ;  in  ano&er,  a  heavy, 
leaden,  insensible  heart ;  in  another,  some 
unholy  and  improper  attachment.  The 
sins  in  which  we  indulged  before  convert 
sion,  to  which  we  are  particularly  exposed 
by  our  natural  temperament  or  by  our  pro- 
fession or  situation  in  life,  must  be  guarded 
against  with  double  vigilance. 

<<  Every  man  has  his  besetting  sin,"  we 
have  heard  with  some  complacence,  and 
in  a  tone  of  apology,  by  men  who  tried  to 
disarm  their  apprehensions  and  silence 
their  fears  by  a  consideration  which  should 
rather  fill  them  with  dismay.  Their  idea 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  existence  of  a 
besetting  sin  is  amatter  of  course,  on  which 
Giod  looks  with  indulgence.  If  other  sins 
are  avoided,  the  besetting  sin  will  not  be 
treated  with  much  severity.  Only  let  a 
man  be,  from  constitution  or  from  circum* 
stances,  inclined  to  a  particular  sin,  and  he 
majr  commit  that  sin  with  little  fear.  The 
easier  our  sins  are  to  throw  off,  the  more 
earnestly,  on  this  principle^  should  we 
throw  them  off;  but  the  more  they  cleave 
to  us,  and  the  greater  the  difficulty  of  re- 


sisting them,  the  more  we  feel  onrselvef 
at  ease  respecting  them. 

Such  views  have  only  to  be  stated  to 
expose  the  error  or  wickedness  that  Ixuiu 
in  them.  A  besetting  sin  is  to  be  regarded 
with  special  iqiprehension  and  dread.  Oar 
walls  of  defence'  job^  be  exposed  to  hot 
little  danger  except  at  one  point;  andi^ 
is  at  that  point  our  vigilance  and  strength 
should  be  concentrated.  Our  bodily  con- 
stitution may  be  strong  in  every  respect 
but  one ;  if  we  neglect  that  one  wealoiess, 
it  may  soon  bring  us  to  our  grave.  "Ton 
have  seen  a  ship  swinging  with  the  tide, 
and  seeming  as  if  would  follow  it,  and  yet 
it  cannot ;  ror  down  beneath  the  water  it 
is  anchored.  I^o  many  a  soul  awajs  to- 
wards heaven,  but  cannot  ascend  thither, 
because  it  is  anchored  to  some  secret  sin.'' 
'^Ktumedy's  Work  cmd  Conflict. 

TBB  OOBBl.  nn  CAFBLLO. 

With  the  exception  of  the  rat  snake,  the 
cobra  de  capello  is  the  only  serpent  which 
seems  from  choice  to  frequent  the  vicinity 
of  human  dwellings,  but  it  is  doubtless  at- 
tracted by  the  yonng  of  the  domestic  fowl, 
and  by  the  moisture  of  the  wells  and  drain- 
age. The  Singhalese  remark,  that  if  one 
cobra  be  destroyed  near  a  houses  its  com- 
panion is  almost  sure  to  be  discovered  'aor 
mediately  after,-~a  popular  belief  which  1 
had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  Once,  when  a  snake 
of  this  description  was  killed  in  a  hath  of 
Government  House  at  Colombo,  its  mat® 
was  found  in  the  same  spot  the  day  after; 
and  again,  at  my  own  stables,  a  cobra  ot 
five  feet  long,  having  fiOlen  into  the  weu, 
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whidi  WAS  too  deep  to  permit  its  e8Ciq)e, 
its  companion  of  tbe  Bame  size  was  found 
the  same  morainff  in  an  adjoining  drain. 
On  diis  occasion  uie  snake,  which  had  been 
88Kfiil  honiB  in  the  well,  swam  with  ease, 
niting  its  head  and  hood  above  water ; 
sod  instances  have  repeatedly  occnnred  of 
Ik  cobra  de  ciq[>ello  volnntarily  tiAing 
considerable  excursions  by  sea.  when  the 
"WeUiogton,''  a  GrOTemment  ressd  em- 
ployed in  the  conserrancy  of  the  pearl 
banks,  was  anchored  about  a  quarter  of  a 
nUe  from  land,  in  the  bay  of  Eoodremal^ 
a  cobra  was  seen,  about  an  hour  before 
nmset,  swimming  vigorously  towards  the 
ship.  It  came  within  twelve  yards,  when 
the  sailors  assailed  it  with  billets  of  wood 
and  other  missiles,  and  forced  it  to  return 
to  Uni  The  following  morning  they  dis- 
oorered  the  track  which  it  had  left  on  the 
ihoie,  and  traced  it  along  the  sand  till  it 
Appeared  in  the  jungle.  On  a  later 
oocanon,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  same  spot, 
vhfintlie  *' Wellington"  was  lying  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  a  cobra  was  found 
and  HOed  on  board,  where  it  could  only 
have  gained  access  by  climbing  up  the 
ca2)ie.  It  was  first  discovered  by  a  sailor, 
v^fdt  the  cold  chill  as  it  glided  over  his 


LIFE-BOAT  BEBVICES. 

^^<{9eai8  that  during  the  present  year  the 


life-boats  of  the  Boyal  National  Life-boat 
Institution  have,  at  various  points  of  our 
coasts,  been  actively  called  into  operation 
on  fifty-six  difierent  occasions.  The  result 
has  been  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
lives  have  been  saved  off  twenty-three 
wrecl^s,  besides  assisting  ^ye  vessels  safely 
into  port.  On  twenty-three  occasions  it 
happened  that  when  the  life-boats  had  put 
off  in  reply  to  signals  of  distress,  the  vessel 
either  eot  out  of  danger  or  the  crew  was 
rescued  by  other  means.  Again,  crews 
assembled  several  times  to  give  assistance, 
but  were  not  required  to  put  off  to  sea. 
For  these  valuable  services  the  crews  were 
paid  nearly  L.600.  Nearly  all  these  ser- 
vices took  place  in  stormy  weather  and 
heavy  seas,  and  often  in  the  dark  hour  of 
the  night;  and  yet  not  a  single  accident 
happened  to  either  of  the  life-boats  or  to 
one  of  the  gallant  fellows  who  had  put  off 
in  them.  On  these  and  on  occasions  of 
quarterly  exercise,  these  life-boats  were 
manned  probably  by  no  less  than  4000 
persons.  Such  practical  proofe  as  these  of 
the  great  value  of  the  Royal  National  Life- 
boat Institution,!in  a  maritime  country  like 
ours,  cannot  possibly  be  overrated,  and 
surely  it  has  the  highest  claims  on  our  sup- 
port ;  and  the  more  we  hear  of  its  opera- 
tions on  various  parts  of  the  coast,  the 
more  we  feel  urged  to  press  its  claims  on 
public  notice. 


jlittoa  b!  Mtm  f  nhlimtinni 


The  Chuech  Histoky  of  Scotland,  fbox 

1^  COMMEKCEMEirr  OF  THE  ChBISTIAN 

E^  TO  THE  Pbesest  Centurt.    By 
theBev.  John  Cunninohaii,  Crieff. 

EcBnlniigh:  A.  and  C.  Black. 

J^B  owe  an  apology  to  author  and  pub- 
lishers alike,  for  our  delay  in  noticing  this 
jiQportant  and  able  work,  as  well  as  for  the 
wevity  with  which  it  must  be  adverted  to 
it  present.  The  delay  has  been  caused  by 
we  desire  to  give  it  that  space  in  our 
columns  which  its  importance  demands, 
ud  we  still  cherish  the  hope  of  being  able 
^  do  80.  But  it  has  already  lain  too  long ; 
»pa  the  multitude  of  works  calling  for  re- 
^cw,  and  other  demands  on  our  space, 
^e  it  necessary  to  restrict  our  present 
remarks  to  little  more  than  a  commenda- 
^^7  notice.  That,  however,  we  have  great 
pleasure  in  giving.  It  is  the  production  of 
^  mdiyidaai  who  has  thoroughly  mastered 
^  subject,  vho  is  in  full  and  healthy 


sympathy  with  it,  and  who  clothes  his 
narrative  in  language  which  is  at  once 

nhic  and  elegant.  If  there  were  uiy 
;  of  style  to  which  we  might  advert,  it 
would  be  a  pretty  obvious  imitation,  in 
some  instances,  of  that  of  Macaulay.  This 
is  not  surprising  perhaps,  but  it  should  be 
guarded  against,  as  it  produces  an  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  the  reader  not  very 
ftivourable  to  the  author.  Thus,  at  page 
504,  vol.  i. :  *<This  divided  state  of  the 
country  must  have  generated  religious  ran- 
cour, as  certainly  as  decomposing  masses 
generate  noxious  gases.  There  was  op- 
pression on  the  one  hand,  the  thirst  for 
revenge  on  the  other ;  there  was  the  pride 
of  new  domination,  confronted  by  the 
memory  of  ancient  empire.  The  Romanists 
had  lost  their  supremacy,  but  they  were 
not  without  hopes  of  regaining  it;  the 
Protestants  had  got  the  upper  hand,  but 
they  were  not  without  fear  that  they  might 
lose  it.     The  Bomanists  were  busy  in- 
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trigalng,  the  Protestants  in  watching  them. 
A  ship  arriyes  in  port  from  France  or 
Spain,  a  stranger  of  distinguished  appear- 
ance is  seen  to  land  from  it ;  the  minister 
reports  the  case  to  the  magistrates,  and 
requests  them  to  seize  upon  the  ship,  and 
keep  it  till  the  mystery  is  cleared  i;p.  A 
suspicious-looking  man  has  been  observed 
skulking  about  the  country,  visiting  at  the 
houses  of  suspected  Papists,  dropping  a 
call  at  the  cots  of  the  peasants :  the  matter 
is  reported  to  the  Assembly,  by  the  As- 
sembly it  is  reported  to  the  Council,  and 
if  the  disguised  Jesuit  has  not  already  de- 
camped, he  is  in  danger  of  the  judgment." 
This,  however,  is  a  small  matter  when 
weighed  against  the  great  merits  of  the 
work.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve, it  is  distinguished  by  great  fairness 
and  impartiality ;  moderation  of  language 
in  speaking  of  those  with  whom  the  author 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  in  sympathy; 
and,  considering  the  vast  range  over  which 
he  conducts  his  readers,  careful  and  authen- 
ticated information  on  the  matters  which 
pass  under  review.  Mr  Cunningham,  more- 
over, has  written  his  book  in  a  pleasing 
manner,  and  has  contrived  to  impart  to  it 
a  very  deep  interest.  It  is  one  of  those 
works  which  make  us  feel  that  history  not 
*  only  has  wonders,  but  '* fascinations"  as. 
well,  which  are  not  inferior  to  those  of 
romance. 


Peden  the  Prophet:  A  Tale  of  the 
Covenanters.  Founded  on  Fact.  By  the 
Eev.  A.  Morton  Brown,  LL.D.,  Chel- 
tenham. 

London:  John  Snow. 

In  this  tale  the  stem  facts  of  history  have 
received  a  setting  in  the  light  of  fiction. 
Kver  since  the  unjustifiable  example  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  "  Old  Mortality,*' 
there  has  been  too  great  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  many,  from  some  of  whom 
we  might  have  expected  better  things, 
to  take  a  harsh  and  distorted  view  of 
the  character  and  doings  of  the  Puritans 
of  Scotland,— judging  them  often  by  a 
standard  superior  to  the  times,  and  making 
a  few  extravagances  of  phraseology  a  more 
than  counter-balancing  weight  against  those 
hi;:;h  qualities  of  courage  and  endurance 
which  cannot  be  denied  them,  and  to  which 
Scotland  is  indebted  in  so  great  a  degree 
for  the  civil  and  religious  freedom  which 
she  enjoys.  We  hail  this  book  as  one 
among  many  other  signs  of  reaction  from 
this  unhealthy  tendency,  and  as  indicat- 
ing a  return  to  a  better  state  of  feeling. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  and  energetic 
i  n  tl»c  preat  straggle  for  religious  liberty  in 
Scotland,  under  the  Stuarts,  was  the  hero 
of  this  book,  Alexander  Peden.    He  was 


bom  in  the  parish  of  Som  in  Ayrshire, 
and  he  devoted  the  whole  energies  of  his 
life  to  the  service  of  his  Divine  Master,  in 
the  preaching  of  His  Gospel,  and  the  vindi- 
dication  of  His  people  and  cause  from  that 
tyrannous  oppression  to  which  they  were 
subj ected  in  Scotland  for  many  a  day.  His 
influence  upon  the  mass  of  the  common 
people  became  so  great  through  his  pietj, 
energy,  and  talents,  that  they  gave  him  the 
name  of  "  The  Prophet,"  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  regard  him  as  almost  possessed 
of  something  like  the  prophetic  afflatus. 
Such  feelings  were  Aot  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm 
which  such  a  life-and-death  straggle  was 
calculated  to  produce.  The  main  circum- 
stances of  his  history,  involving  his  share 
in  that  straggle,  are  here  woven  into  the 
form  of  an  interesting  tale.  The  variow 
characters  are  well  delineated,  and  the 
march  of  the- story  is  carried  on  with  con- 
sistency and  power.  We  cannot  at  present 
go  into  an  analysis  of  the  plot,  but  must 
satisfy  ourselves  with  assuring  our  readers 
that  they  will  find  in  this  book  much  both 
to  interest  and  instruct  them.  Historical 
faithfulness  and  earnest  piety  are  among 
its  leading  characteristics ;  and  to  those  who 
would  wish  to  revive  their  impression  of  the 
heroic  days  of  Scotland,  and  brace  them- 
selves for  whatever  struggle  or  whatever 
work  their  own  times  may  call  them  to, 
we  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  tale. 

Evidence  of  the  Truth  op  the  Chbis- 

TIAN     KeLIGION,     debited     FROM    THB 

Literal  Fulfilment  op  Prophect, 
ETC.  -  By  Alexander  Keith,  D.D- 
Thirty-seventh  edition. 
Nelson  and  Sons,  London,  Edinburgh,  andNewTork. 
This  work  has  been  long  before  the  puhlic, 
and  no  other  proof  of  its  general  excellence 
and  acceptability  is  needed  than  the  fact 
announced  on  the  title-page,  that  it  is 
now  in  its  thirty-seventh  edition.  There 
is  evidence  in  this,  not  only  of  its  conclo- 
siveness  as  a  part  of  the  historic  eri- 
dence  of  Christianity,  but  of  the  inte- 
resting and  attractive  manner  in  ^'^^" 
the*' argument  is  wrought  out.  Not 
many  works  of  such  portly  dimensions,  or 
of  any  dimensions  whatever,  can  boast  oi 
a  success  like  this ;  and  we  accept  the  fact 
not  only  as  a  tribute  to  the  general  ability 
of  the  author,  but  also  as  an  indication  of  a 
healthy  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public  in 
relation  to  the  objective  evidence  of  oor 
faith.  Although  the  work  is  substantially 
a  reprint,  it  is  by  no  means  entirely  so ;  for 
it  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  anu 
carefully  brought  down  so  as  to  erobrflce 
the  discoveries  of  recent  traveller?.  J^J^' 
fixed  to  it  is  a  careful  and  able  refutation 
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of  the  Ber.  A.  P.  Stanley's  Poetical  Inter- 
pretations, and  it  is  beautifnlly  illustrated 
by  nameroos  yiews  of  the  most  interesting 
localities  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the 
work.  The  whole  getting  np  of  the  work 
ii  la  a  aaperior  style,  and  does  credit  to 
the  taste  and  enterprise  of  the  publishers. 
Where  elegance  and  usefulness  are  so 
happily  conjoined,  we  have  every  reason  to 
anticipate  (which,  indeed,  on  Christian 
iroonds,  we  earnestly  wish)  a  rapid  and 
extensiTe  circulation. 

Lkssohs  pob  the  Youno  on  thb  Six  Dats 
OF  Cbbation.  By  L.  GAnssEN,  D.D., 
Geneva.  With  Introductory  Notice, 
bj  J.  RoBsoN,  D.D. 

Edinburgh :  Constable  and  Co. 
TouBisTS  yisiting  the  Giant's  Causeway 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  amused  at  the  glib- 
ness  and  nonchalance  with  which  little 
nicluss,  who  have  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing themselves  as  guides,  talk  about  hexa- 
gomaod  pentagons,  amorphous  basalt  and 
uijgdaloidal  trap.  Should  science  con- 
tiniie  to  be  diffused  in  the  ratio  in  which  it 
^  been,  terms  like  these  on  the  lips  of  the 
jooDgestwill  presently  cease  to  excite  any 
lorprise.  Cuvier  and  Murehison  will  be  as 
wiar  names  in  the  nursery  as  Valentine 
ud  Orson ;  and  our  idle  schoolboys  will 
cease  to  draw  those 

"Figures  dire 
With  long  and  ghastly  shanks — ^forms  which, 

once  seen. 
Can  never  be  forgotten," 

to  dirert  themselves  with  sketches  of  the 
crinoidea,  or  other  rudimentary  forms  of 
animal  life. 

Here  is  a  little  book  designed  to  initiate 
our  children  into  the  mysteries  of  cosmo- 
gony. It  attempts  to  convev,  in  a  simple 
ud  attractive  form,  some  idea  of  the  im- 
mensity of  the  visible  creation,  and  the 
uicalculable  age  of  our  globe.  It  describes 
the  condition  of  the  earth  when  "  darkness 
was  npon  the  face  of  the  dee^ ; "  it  exhibits 
the  principal  agencies  by  which  it  has  been 
lednced  to  its  present  form ;  it  explains 
some  of  the  more  striking  phenomena  of 
^lonr ;  it  furnishes  tidbits  of  fossiliferous 
history,  with  many  other  interesting  par- 
ticnlars,  all  directly  or  indirectly  illustra- 
tive of  the  Mosaic  narrative. 

,  Dr  Gaussen,  in  his  attempted  reconcilia- 
tion of  Genesis  and  Geology,  makes  little 
pretension  to  originality,  and  Is  probably 
weakest  when  he  does.  He  adopts  the 
interpretation  according  to  which  the  six 
Mosaic  days  are  six  epochs.  He  considers 
ejch  **  evening"  to  have  been  a  return  of 
«i*08  and  darkness,  each  **  morning  "  the  ap- 
pearance and  duration  of  the  order  of  things 
«i«borated  from  that  chaos.    It  is  question- 


able whether,  amongst  all  the  throes  and 
convulsions  which,  at  distant  intervals, 
have  dislocated  our  strata  and  upheaved 
our  mountain  ranges,  geology  furnishes 
positive 'evidence  of  any  universal  or  even 
general  cataclysm  since  the  original  con- 
solidation of  the  earth's  crust.  Dr  Gaussem 
attributes  the  appearance  of  the  sun  on  the 
fourth  day,  not,  like  Hugh  Miller,  to  an  un- 
veiling of  the  hitherto  beclouded  heavens, 
but  to  a  "  change  in  the  locality"  of  pre- 
existing light,  which  God  now  **  concen- 
trated about  the  sun."  This,  too,  is  mere 
hypothesis.  The  luxuriance  of  vegetation 
during  the  carboniferous  ages,  and  the 
gigantic  stature  of  such  of  its  trees  as  the 
coniferae  and  the  lepidodendra,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  abundance  of  mois- 
ture and  the  great  superficial  heat  arising 
from  the  thinness  of  the  earth's  crust ;  like- 
wise by  the  cloud -canopy  which  must  have 
prevepted  the  radiation  of  the  heat,  whether 
that  heat  originated  in  the  sun  or  in  sub- 
jacent fires.  But  even  though  this  should 
not  appear  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  phenomena,  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
are  justified  in  ignoring  these  natura/causes, 
and  assuming  others,  of  the  very  existence 
of  which  we  have  no  positive  evidence, 
Luminiferous  ether  exists  only  by  hypo- 
thesis. The  asteroidal  theory,  applied  to 
this  earth,  would  (although  admitted)  be 
utterly  inadequate.  We  are  not  aware 
that  a  dense  cloud-canopy  would  intensify 
the  light  of  ignited  asteroides  masses.  We 
are  not  aware  that  science  acknowledges  a 
more  plentiful  influx  of  these  in  any  pre- 
existing era.  An  d  as  for  the  meteoric  li^h  t 
which  we  now  enjoy,  we  doubt  if  its  entire 
concentration  on  a  few  acres  of  ground 
would  furnish  more  than  a  precarious  ex- 
istence to  lichens  and  liverworts.^  But 
this  is  not  a  place^  for  the  discussion  of 
these  points,  nor,  if  it  were,  would  such  a 
discussion  be  called  for.  Dr  Gaussen  does 
not  profess  to  furnish  scientific  readers 
with  a  new  solution  of  the  perplexing  ques- 
tion of  Mosaic  cosmogony^  but  to  present 
his  views  of  it  in  a  form  intelligible  to 
children.  His  effort  has  been  very  suc-^ 
cessful.  He  has  brought  a  difficult  subject 
within  the  apprehension,  if  not  the  com- 
prehension, of  every  intelligent  child ;  and 
has  done  so,  in  a  great  measure,  by  illns^ 
trations  eminently  fitted  to  awaken  the 
attention  of  a  child,  and  stimulate  its  curi- 
osity in  a  proper  direction. 

We  have  had  no  opportunity  of  compar- 
ing this  work  with  the  original,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  determine  its  merits  as  a  transla-. 
tion.  But  the  translator  has  succeeded  in 
preserving  that  perfect  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage and  perspicuity  of  style  which,  in  hi« 
preface,  he  ascribes,  inferentially,  to  Dr 
Gaussen.    If  we  mistake  not,  he  translateK 
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too  clofielj.  Tkere  is  a  lack  of  grace  and 
freedom  in  his  style,  a  certain  awkwardness 
of  construction,  and  a  laborious  plainness  of 
ex{)ression.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  force  and  beauty  of  a  man's  style  is 
best  secured  by  the  most  literal  translation. 
.The  genius  of  a  language  must  be  taken 
into  account.  Except  in  purely  didactic 
works,  where  little  more  than  perspicuity 
10  demanded,  a  translator  should  seek  to 
imbibe  the  spirit  of  his  author,  and  then, 
unrestrainedly,  allow  all  facts,  opinions, 
and  appeals  to  find  their  natural,  idiomatic 
expression.  / 

With  all  its  faults,  we  set  a  high  value 
on  this  book.  It  is  a  book  of  promise— the 
harbinger  of  a  literary  spring.  It  show^ 
the  range  of  subjects  that  can  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  children;  and  tibis 
translation  will  doubtless  prove  the  pioneer 
of  many  native  works  written  with  the 
same  end,  and  better  fitted  to  attain  it.  The 
f  alue  of  this  little  work  is  enhanced  by  an 
introductory  notice  by  Dr  Robson  of  Glas- 
gow, written  with  his  characteristic  warmth 
and  eloquence. 

OimiliniS    OF    DX8COI7X8B8,     BOGTKINAI. 

AMB  ExFOBiTQRT,  By  the  late  Jamxs 
SuswAKT,  Aberdeen.  Second  Edition, 
with  Memoir. 

Edinburgh:  A..  Elliot. 

Thbse  outlines  indicate  a  mind  of  no  com- 
mon stamp.  Calm,  serious,  earnest,  and 
profoundly  spiritual  must  Mr  Stewart  have 
been.  Bichly  furnished,  too,  must  he  have 
been  for  the  "  Master's"  '^ork,  as  may  be 
seen  in  his  sound,  old-fashioned  theology, 
Jils  ready  command  of  Scripture,  his  apt 
illustrations,  his  tact  in  divioing  and  ana- 
lysing a  text,  and  his  filling  every  sermon 
with  the  savour  of  Christ.  His  preaching 
must  have  been  signally  useful,  and  we  be- 
lieve it  was  eminently  blessed.  His  own 
mind  feasted  on  the  Gospel,  and,  as  the  ex- 
tracts from  his  diary,  prefixed  to  this  edition, 
abundantly  show,  his  inner  life  was  fresh 
and  healthful.  The  matter  of  this  volume 
was  never  designed  for  publication,  and 
must  be  so  judged  of^  The  heads  of  the 
various  discourses,  with  the  brief  illustra- 
tion, will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  Chris- 
tians in  ordinary  life.  They  are  not  meant 
as  specimens -of  pulpit  preparation  fitted 
oDly  for  professional  men,  but  they  are 
suited  to  the  common  people.  We  draw 
ipecial  attention  to  this  quality.  The 
'Chrijstian  reader  will  find  here  the  utter- 
ances of  a  full  and  manly  loul — great 
variety,  faithful  dealing,  plain-spoken  ap- 
peal, intimate  acquaintance  with  religious 
truth, both  in  its  doctrinal,  practical,  and  ex- 
perimental forms,  along  with  solid  thought 
^ahd  accurate  expression.    Mr  Stewart  was 


taken  away  in  the  midst  of  his  years  and 
his  usefulness.  The  Master  called  him 
up  to  the  inner  shrine,  for  his  wwk  was 
done  On  earth.  But  *'  he  being  dead  yet 
speaketh,"  and  many  will  gather  around, 
and  listen  and  profit.  As  we  said  of  the 
first  edition,  eo  we  say  with  renewed  em- 
phasis of  the  second,  "  The  work  has  onr 
warmest  recommendaticm." 

Habst  Limton  ;  pB,  The  XJk0bb  Cubssnt 
OF  LiFB.  A  Tale. 
Edinburgh:  W.  Ollphant  and  Co. 
Thb  object  of  this  interesting  little  work, 
as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  to  brine  abont 
a  better  understanding  between  the  two 
great  dasses  into  whi<£  every  community 
is  in  a  manner  divided — ^the  rich  and  the 
poor.  The  happy  effects  of  a  kindly  feel- 
ing and  kindly  actions,  from  the  former  to 
the  latter,  are  touchtngly  illustrated,  while 
the  v^ne  of  strict  moral  principle  and 
patient  industry  are  enforced  as  absolntdy 
necessary  to  prosperity,  whatever  helps 
may  be  vouchsafed  from  withoat.  Then 
are  some  striking  incidents  illustrative  ot 
the  power  of  conscience ;  as,  for  example, 
the  restoration,  by  an  operative  whose  wife 
and  child  are  suffering  from  extreme  want» 
of  a  bank-note  which  had  nccidentaU^ 
fallen  into  his  hands.  This  comes  upcm  ns 
as  a  truly  heroic  instance  of  self-sacrifice 
to  lofty  principle.  The  machinery  of  the 
story  moves  easily,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
its  purpose.  Indeed,  the  book  is  emphati- 
cally well  written;  and,  apart  from  its 
more  special  purpose,  deserves  the  perusal 
of  every  one  who  appreciates  that  rare  com- 
modity, a  well-imagined  and  a  well-told 
story, 

Db  Haitka  A17D  HIS  Agcubbbs.  By  Jobx 
Cabmbnt,  A.M.,  S.S.C. 
Edinburgh:  Constable  and  Go. 
Mb  Cabment,  we  understand,  is  one  of  Dr 
Hanna's  elders ;  and  in  thus  oomiBg  gal- 
lantly forward  on  his  minister's  side,  iSfords 
another  of  the  many  instances  of  stroog 
personal  affection  which  Dr  Hanna  bss 
produced  among  members  of  his  floek. 
The  controversy  itself  is  too  important  to 
the  churches  to  be  here  entered  upon  is- 
cidentally^the  more  especially  as  we  pro- 
pose, in  an  early  number,  to  review  Dr 
Hodffe's  treatise,  from  which  Mr  Garment 
largdy  quotes  in  support  of  his  positions' 
But  it  would  be  unjust  to  onr  author  not  to 
notice  with  dne  commendation  the  excel- 
lent tone  and  temper  of  his  work,  and  its 
literary  merits,  which  are  highly  respect- 
able and  creditable  to  the  anthor.  The 
aignments  for  Dr  Henna's  views  are  well 
put  and  ably  supported ;  and  if  we  have  a 
fault  to  hm^  it  would  he  that  Mr  Oanaeat 
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has  not  prefixed  to  his  argument  a  sliort 
italemeiit  of  the  iticts  and  of  the  point  at 
iune.  No  doubt  he  assumed  that  the 
wQidd  is  as  well  up  to  the  question  as  the 
ftee  Charch  is— a  very  natural  mistake — 
but  still  a  mistake  which  he  will  do  well 
to  correct  in  a  second  edition. 
We  are  glad  to  meet  professional  men 
on  the  field  of  literatore ;  and  especiall7  so, 
whoa  ih6j  bear  themselves  as  well  as  our 
lathor  has  done.  A  liberal  Free  Church- 
Bum,  a  lealoas  officer  of  Volunteers,  and  a 
good  polemic,  like  Mr  Garment,  is  entitled 
to  due  recognition.  We  only  hope  that  he 
may  hare  no  such  opportunity  to  win 
Uarels  inthe  Volunteer  as  he  has  had  in  the 
VWsatorjr  cause  ;•— for  this  last,  we  think, 
is^e  end  of  this  diseassion — the  central 
<]tie8tion,  indeed,  towards  which  these  con- 
troTeisies  in  Ike  Free  Church  are  all  tend- 
isg  inth  accelerating  velocity* 

^*»mr  Mum  Hbavsvlt  THmos.     By 
tlttifer.  Jambs  OBinsBOir,  D.D.,  Enrol. 

EdfabaiKli:  T.  and  T.  Claik. 
"^B  treatise  is  founded  on  the  disconrse 
w  oor  Lord  ^h  Uicodemus.  It  is  divided 
jjo  fourteen  chapters,  with  a  conclusion. 
Tlie  subject  is  one  of  the  deepest  import- 
jjjce,  and  of  vital  interest  to  every  human 
•jMg.  It  is  the  subject  of  Begeneration — 
tte  Second  Bffth,  In  the  course  of  his 
joik,  Df  Qrierson  treats  of  the  nature  of 
^generation— it«  necessity— its  Divine 
*«hor— the  evidences  of  Begeneration,  on 
'nich  he  has  entered  with  much  fulness, 
«iiwith  great  propriety,  considering  how 
OMli  depends  on, these  evidences  as  dis- 
Jnguishing  between  a  true  and  a  false  hope. 
iae  transition  from  earthly  to  heavenly 
tilings,  and  the  connection  between  them, 
«  next  considered  and  discussed.  The 
Jiwraation  and  Divinity  of  our  Saviour— 
Jj^<ieath,  and  the  purpose  of  it— the  love 
«God  in  sending  His  Son  into  this  worH 
""IJie  condition  of  believers  and  of  un- 
oeheyers— are  the  principal  topics  to  which 
«w  author  applies  himself.  From  this 
juamarp'  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  how 
^7  he  has  entered  into  his  subject,  leav- 
es no  <|ii6fltlon  connected  with  it  uncon- 
adered— none,  at  least,  either  of  theological 
"iportaace  or  practical  interest.  When 
»e  say  that  it  is  a  full  treatise  on  the 
weighty  subject  of  Eegeneration,  we  say 
^^.  DrGrierson's  views  on  everf- branch 
Of  his  subject  are,  as  we  would  have  anti- 
^ated,  sound  atod  devoutly  evangelical. 
^Qe  reader,  of 'A  kindred  spirit  with  the 
2^"or>  finds  himself  under  the  instruction 
^%  Mfho  not  only  knows,  btft  lives  and 
Jiojw*  ia,  ,^e  truth.  The  style,  as  re- 
7«t8  thought,  is  logical  and  comprelien- 
'^« ;  'wrespects  lasgnajge,  it  is  precise,  and 


at  the  same  time  f  nlL  In  times  wben  loose 
and  pernicious  views  regarding  the  most 
vital  of  revealed  truths  are  but  too  com- 
mon, and  are  hailed  by  unthinking  multi- 
tudes because  of  their  very  vagueness,  and 
the  brilliance  of  the  language  in  which 
their  sophistries  are  clothed,  we  hail  every 
treatise*— and  Dr  Giierson's  is  one— where 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Chvrch  is 
held  fast,  and  expounded  with  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  theologian  and  ihe  love  of  the 
ChristLan. 

Hzmrfl  AND  PoBHS.  By  the  Bev.  Johk 
C.  Faxmbairn,  Allanton. 
Edinlmiilh:  Jkaidxew  WBtiL 
This,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  the  third  pub- 
lishing venture  of  Mr  Fairbaim  in  the 
region  of  poetry,  and  always,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  with  growing  power.  We  lately 
had  occasion  to  take  favourable  notice  of 
his  <<  Sabbath  Scenes  and  Meditations." 
The  present  volume  is  wider  m  its  range, 
and  gives  «s  a  more  rounded  view  of  the 
author's  sympathies  and  mind,  passing,  as 
it  does,  through  all  the  variety  of  senti- 
ment which  niay  be  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  short  hymn,  the  holiday  ramble,  the 
historie  incident,  the  Scripture  narrative, 
and  such  like;  and  embracing^  as  these 
must  9f  necessity  do,  much  pleasing  medi* 
tatioB,  stirring  Uiought,  mond  suggestion, 
and  descriptions  of  nature  in  various'  as- 
pects. It  is  impossible  to  peruse  this  little 
volume  without  fueling  that  the  author  is 
a  man  of  wide  and  varied  culture,  of  poetic 
instinct,  and  of  manly  Cloistian  sentiment. 
All  Mr  Fairbaim's  poetry  indeed,  which 
we  have  seen,  is  intensely  religious  in  its 
spirit  and  tone,  thougti  not  by  any  means 
formally  so.  It  rises  above  the  stifiheas  Of 
dognuitic  teaching,  but  never  in  the  slight- 
est degree  to  the  eompromise  of  truth.  If 
there  is  anything  which  weakens  his  utter- 
ance at  all,  it  is  an  over-scnipulosity  on 
this  score.  When  he  so  far  forgets  his 
function  as  a  minister  of  religion,  and 
allows  himself  scope  amid  the  scenes  and 
impressions  of  nature,  his  verse  seems  to 
move  with  a  freer  step  and  a  truer  music : 
another  among  the  many  illustrations  of 
the  fact,  that  the  ideal  is  the  region  where 
poetry  is  most  at  home,  and  likeliest  to 
achieve  its  greatest  triumphs.  Among 
the  shorter  pieces,  we  have  bee^  particu- 
larly struck  with  the  "Thoughts  by  the 
6ea*bc«clr,"  in  which  we  have  several 
stanzas  which  move  grandly  to  their  aim, 
and  remind  uaof  the  **  boom"  of  old  ocean, 
as  it  rolls  around  the  blind  walls  of  its 
myriad  caves.  The  following  is  a  bold 
and  original  figure,  whleb  none  hut  a  poet 

could  have  imagined: 

*'  Through  the  vei'd  afr. »  plainiiv©  eonnd^ 
Mourned  sad  from  the  li<»iaon'8  bound,    -  _ 
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Then  snsk  in  silences  deep, 
Bnt  only  to  renew  its  song 
In  mournful  measures,  deep  and  long, 

Like  voices  heard  in  sleep. 

*''  Sad  was  it,  as  the  spirit  pent 
In  the  Eolum  instrument^ 

In  bitter  grief  that  sighs, 
When  the  enraptured  joy  she  hears 
Of  her  unmanacled  compeers, 

Swift  darting  through  the  skies." 

The  **  Holiday  Excursion"  is  an  exqui- 
site piece  of  musing  oyer  St.  Patrick's 
Tomb,  in  which  the  feelings  appropriate 
to  such  a  scene  are  mingled  with  some 
fine  descriptions  of  nature.  Here  is  a 
photograph,  almost  prae  -  Baphaelite  in 
its  minuteness,  of  one  of  those  little  bits 
of  nature^  common  enough  when  sought 
for  in  the  right  places^  but  not  often  set  to 
such  pleasant  music : 

"AUttiejet 
Of  water,  from  its  fem-o^ershadowed  course. 
O'er  a  moss-woyen  rock,  into  the  pool 
Let  itself  down  in  silver  threads." 
Another  picture  is  giyen,  in  referring  to 
the  tomb  of  the  saint : 

"  We  passed  on 
To  the  quiet  village,  in  whose  burial-ground 
.    The  rude-cut  eflSgy  of  him  I  named, 
I    Lies  loohitiff  t^  to  heaven  through  aU  the 
years" 

The  "TemptaUon  in  the  Wilderness" 
is  one  of  the  most  elaborate,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  treatment,  in  the 
volume ;  and  yet,  both  in  its  dramatic  cir- 
cumstance and  in  its  spiritual  significance, 
it  is  well  handled  by  Mjr  Fairbaim.  We 
have  also  ''  The  Beatitudes,"  "  The  Rais- 
ing of  the  Widow  of  Nain's  Son,"  **  Satur- 
day Night,"  etc., — ^poems  of  considerable 
length,  and  carefulness  of  execution.  We 
regret  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to 
give  specimens  of  these.  We  close  this 
hasty  and  imperfect  notice  of  a  book 
which  contains  much  genuine  poetry,  by 
transcribing  a  sonnet  which,  besides  its 

goetic  beauty,  is  quietly  suggestive  of  an 
nportant  lesson. 

**  THE  BROOK. 

^  The  brook  that  glances  through  the  narrow 
vale, 
The  happy  brook  that  ever,  ever  sings, 
And  decks  its  banks  with  wild  flowers,  dark 

and  pale, 
,    NoddinglikeNaiadflo'eritscrystalsprings — 


The  happy  brook  £  followed  at  my  ease, 
Thro  moss  and  fern,  and  scented  meadow 
sweet, 
And  purple  thyme — sweet  nectar  of  the  bees. 
And  sedges  whereon  the  winds  glad  mea- 
sures beat 
We  parted  company ;  a  twilight  grove 
Keceived  the  stream,  into  which  path  was 
none, 
So  close  its  interlacing  boughs  it  wove : 

I  heard  the  brook  within  still  sinking  on.- 
0  happy  stream,  that  ever  can  rejoice 
In  the  sweet  company  of  thine  own  voice!'* 

The  Golden  Sativos  of  Jesus.  By  the 
Bev.  David  Smith,  D.D.,  Biggar. 
Edinburgh:  John  Taylor. 
This  little  book,  by  Dr  Smith,  consists  of  a 
series  of  meditations  on  some  of  the  more 
familiar  sayings  of  our  Lord ;  each  medi* 
tation  concluding  with  a  simple  and  ap- 
propriate prayer.  The  **  Sayings"  aw 
arranged  under  three  heads, — ^Doctrinal, 
Preceptive,  and  Promissory.  The  vbole 
is  pervaded  by  a  tone  of  deep  and  earnest 
piety ;  the  illustrative  matter  appended  to 
each  ^*  Saying"  is  of  such  a  nature  and 
extent  as  admirably  to  adapt  it  to  houn  of 
private  devotion,  and  to  reading  in  the 
family.  The  Christian  life  will  in  no  waj 
be  better  nourished,  than  by  a  growing 
familiarity  with  the  "gracious  words" 
which  proceeded  from  me  lips  of  Him 
"  who  spake  as  never  man  spake ;"  and  we 
confidently  recommend  this  little  vohme 
as  one  which  may  very  profitably  be  added 
to  the  home  libraries  of  Christians.  It  'm 
in  very  large  type,  and  as  such  is  peculiarlr 
adapted  to  the  old ;  while  the  general  jget* 
ting  up  of  the  book  is  elegant,  and  highlj 
creditable  to  the  publisher. 

Ltba  Chsistiaha. 
Edinburgh:  JohnH*LaraL 
A  YEBT  beautiful  and  carefully  selected 
gathering  of  Christian  lyrics.     They  an  i 
exceedingly  varied  both  in  their  subjecUl 
and  authors,  the  latter  embracing  our  betfj 
lyrists  both  of  a  bygone  age  and  of  nloi 
recent  date.     The  private  Christian  wl 
find  in  them  solace  and  strength  amid  al 
the  changing  circumstances  of  life,-;-sid 
tainment  and  utterance  for  his  deyotiooi 
moments,  praise  for  his  mercies,  and  tk 
healing  balm  both  for  his  ontwanl  and  hi 
inner  griefs. 


SutiUigtm.— pDitA  f  asbiilinflii  Cjitrtjr. 

f  BZBBTTXBiAL  FBOcxsDiirGS.  Bsukine,  moderator.   Entered  on  the  top 

sideration  of  the  invitation  that  had  bMN 

^r&roa^.  —  This    presbytery    met    at     addressed  to  the  Ber.  Peter  Daridgoll 

Brechin  on  6th  Aiardi— tne  Key.  W.  T.     Brechin,  to  ta)^e  charge  of  a  hone  jmnni 
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sudon  in  connection  with  the  congrega- 
tions of  BroQghton  Place  and  Rose  Street, 
Bdinbnrgh,  and  which  Mr  Davidson,  acting 
nailer  the  adrice  of  a  committee  of  pres- 
b/teiy,  had  laid  on  the  tahle  at  last  meet- 
ag.  The  Ber.  Dr  A.  Thomson  and  the 
Ber.  T.  Finlajson,  with  Messrs  James 
Duncan  and  Robert  Inglis,  appeared  as  a 
deputation  in  the  interest  of  the  mission ; 
Md  Messrs  W.  Fyffe,  N.  M'Kenatie,  and  J. 
Smart,  appeared  as  commissioners  from 
the  congregation.  Bead  the  invitation 
addressed  to  Mr  Davidson,  together  with 
the  reasons  for  his  proposed  translation, 
udaosnrers  to  these  reasons  on  the  part 
of  the  congregation ;  after  which  the  depn- 
ti^oa  from  £dinbargh  were  first  heard, 
»ho  pleaded  in  the  strongest  terms  for  Mr 
Dwdson's  removal.  The  commissioners 
™  the  congregation  were  then  heard, 
VBo  were  not  less  urgent  in  addressing 
'^MOM  for  his  remaining  in  his  present 
"Phere,  Parties  being  removed,  Mr  David- 
»ii»  in  brief  and  feeling  terms,  intimated 
that,  on  mature  and  prayerful  deliberation, 
he lud  been  led  to  the  conclnsion  to  decline 
tteijTitation,  and  continue  in  his  present 
^;  and  he  now  asked  his  brethren  to 
WDcu  in  this  decision.  The  presbytery 
An?  ^^^^  ^®  statement,  and  having 
<»«ilierated  on  the  whole  case,  agreed 
Jhue  acknowledging  the  strong  claims  of 
we  mission  in  Eklinborgh,  to  concur  accord- 
W-  Called  for  report  of  the  modera- 
m  m  Grimsby  Street,  Arbroath,  when  Mr 
^%  stated  that  he  had  fulfilled  his 
Jipointment  there  on  20th  February,  and 
w  f  ^^•'*»roo'W  call  had  been  given  to 
«rJohn  Wilson,  probationer.  The  Call 
^  read,  and  found  to  be  signed  by  117 
iteDibers  in  full  communion,  accompanied 
J^a  paper  of  adherence  signed  by  19 
^uj  hearers.  The  conduct  of  the 
■werator  was  unanimously  approved,  and 
«c  call  sustained  and  concurred  in.  The 
^  was  instructed  to  give  notice  to  Mr 
ijuson,  and  to  require  him  to  give  in  his 
j'J.by  next  meeting,  after  which  subjects 
Jf  trial  for  ordination  were  assigned  to 
^1  in  case  he  should  accept  of  the  same. 
^letter  was  read  from  Mr  M*Gill,  intimat- 
J?  that  a  handsome  copy  of  "Baxter's 
•etormed  Pastor"  had  been  presented  to 
*ch  member  of  presbytery,  by  an  nn- 
«own  generous  friend  of  the  Church,  when 
^^  agreed  to  express  united  and  cordial 
2*^*8  for  the  considerate  and  valuable 
^-  Next  meeting  to  be  held  at  Arbroath, 
V^^  after  the  1st  Sabbath  of  April, 
aen  special  prominence  is  to  be  given  to 
^  Bnbject  of  practical  religion  as  it  exists 
•agr  congregations. 

feirT^'^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
J^wMareh— the  Rev.  D.  Donaldson, 
•^^ttfctor.   Reports  of  collections  for  the 


better  support  of  the  Gospel  ministry  were 
called  for,  but  none  were  reported.  The 
Bev.  P.  Meams  reported  that  he  had 
received  a  copy  of  **  Baxter's  Reformed 
Pastor,"  for  each  minister  of  the  presby- 
tery, through  the  Rev.  H.  M.  M'Gill,  and 
he  was  instructed  to  return  to  the  generons 
donor  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  presbytery 
for  this  valuable  gift.  The  Rev.  James 
Anderson,  convener  of  the  Committee  on 
Statistics,  gave  in  the  annual  report,  which 
he  was  ordered  to  transmit  to  the  com- 
mittee of  Synod;  and  the  committee 
received  the  thanks  of  the  presbytery.  It 
was  agreed  that  ministers  be  requested  to 
confer  with  their  sessions  on  the  subject  of 
evangelistic  effort,  and  report  to  next  meet- 
ing of  presbytery,  which  is  to  be  held  on 
the  17  th  of  April.  Devotional  exercises 
were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  John  Stark. 

i>ufid!ss.— This  presbytery  met  on  the 
6th  March — the  Rev.  James  Stirling, 
moderator.  The  convener  of  the  commit- 
tee on  statistics  stated  the  number  of  con- 
gregational returns  he  had  received.  The 
presbytery  instructed  those  who  had  not 
made  a  return  of  their  schedule,  to  do  so 
immediately.  Read  a  letter  from  the 
Home  Secretary,  intimating  that  a  friend 
had  put  at  his  disposal  a  copy  of  Baxter's 
"Reformed  Pastor"  for  each  of  the  minis- 
ters in  the  presbytery,  which  had  come  to 
hand.  Instructed  the  clerk  to  express  the 
sincere  thanks  of  the  presbytery,  through 
the  Home  Secretary,  to  the  friend  for  the 
valuable  gift.  The  elder  of  the  Broughty 
Feny  congregation  stated  that  they  wonld 
no  longer  require  supplement,  but  would  be 
a  self-sustaining  church.  The  presbytery 
expressed  high  satisfaction  with  their  ex- 
ertions as  a  congregation.  The  Rev.  Wil- 
liam B.  Borwick  moved, "  that  the  presby- 
tery should  overture  the  Synod  anent  the 
mode  of  choosing  the  members  of  the  Mis- 
sion Board;  that  these  should  not  be 
chosen  at  the  meeting  of  Synod,  but  by  the 
presbyteries  previous  to  the  meeting  of 
Synod ;  and  that  they  should  be  set  apart 
by  the  Synod."  The  presbytery  unani- 
mously agreed  to  the  motion.  The  Rev. 
James  Wilson  (according  to  previous 
notice)  directed  the  attention  of  the  pres- 
bytery to  the  prevalent  forms  of  Sabbath 
desecration,  after  which  the  presbytery 
adopted  this  resolution: — "The  presby- 
tery, considering  the  Divine  authority 
and  permanent  obligation  of  the  Sab- 
bath as  a  day  of  holy  rest,  and  persuaded 
that  its  faithful  observance  tends  to  pro- 
mote man's  highest  well-being,  and  con- 
vinced that  lax  and  erroneous  views 
upon  this  subject  are  held  even  by  pro* 
fessing  Christians,  recommend  ministers 
within  the  presbytery  to  preach  on  ike 
subject  on  an  early  day-~gnarding  their 
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people  against  preyailtng  forms  of  Sabbath 
aesecratioii — and  enjoin  sessions  to  use 
means  for  the  suppression  of  the  evil/' 
Kext  meeting  on  Tuesdaj,  the  17tb  April. 
Mdmburffh. — ^The  stated  monthly  meet- 
img  of  this  presbytery  was  held  on  Tuesday^ 
7tl  Maieh — ^Bev.  G.  Beans,  moderator. 
A  motion  for  the  preparing  of  sehedalea 
siMfirifng  the  sums  co&tribnted  for  all  pur- 
poses in  each  congregation,  to  be  circalated 
asBOiag  the  members,  was  made,  baft  after- 
wftrde  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  the 
anticipated  difficulty  of  getting  such  re- 
turns, and  tbe  expense  with  wh)4*h  the 
proposal  would  be  connected.  Mr  Moshet, 
elder,  obtained  leave  from  the  court  to  gire 
some  explanations  relative  to-  his  views  on 
the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Sabbath, 
Which  had  been  matter  of  observation  at 
last  meeting,  and  which  had  given  dissatis- 
flMstion  to  members  of  the  court.  Mr 
Mushet  entered  at  considerable  length  into 
his  views,  when  the  presbytery  expressed 
their  entire  satisfaction  with  Ms  statements, 
and  the  matter  dropped.  In  answer  to  an 
application  from  the  congregation  of  Gore- 
brkige,  it  was  agreed  to  authorize  steps  to 
be  taken  to  secure  a  colleague  and  succes- 
sor to  their  present  venerable  pastor,  the 
Bey.  George  Sandy.  A  petition  was  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  presbytery,  signed  by 
147  persons  who  have  been  attending  divine 
service  under  the  ministration  of  the  Rev. 
"Vniliam  Gillespie,  praying  to  be  admitted 
as  a  mission  church  in  connection  with  the 
United  Presbyterian  body.  One  of  the 
petitioners  read  ft  statement  to  the  presby- 
tery on  this  subject.  It  set  forth  that  the 
petitioners  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  that  they 
were  strongly  attached  to  their  minister, 
the  Rev.  Mr  Gillespie,  a  licentiate  and 
ordained  minister  of  that  body.  207  per- 
sons had  given  in  their  names  as  hearers 
and  adherents,  and  of  that  number  147  had 
signed  the  petition  to  the  presbytery  desir- 
ing to  become  members  of  the  Church. 
They  had  a  staff  of  twelve  tract-distributors, 
who  visited  aboftt  700  families,  and  distri- 
buted tracts  among  them.  They  also  con- 
templated establishing  a  Sabbath- school 
of  the  neglected  children  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  place  of  worship,  High  Street. 
On  the  motion  of  Dr  Harper,  it  was  agreed 
to  remit  the  matter  to  a  committee  to 
consider  and  report.  After  some  other 
routine  business,  and  licensing  students, 
whose  names  are  giyen  on  another  page, 
tite  presbytery  adjourned. 

Ghsgow. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  last  month — ^the  Rev. 
W.  Burgess,  moderator.  It  was  stated  that 
ISr  Pirret,  of  Sutton,  Lancashire,  had 
ik5cep«ed  the  calJ  from  the  New  City 
Road   congregation.    Mr  Enex  was  ap- 


pointed to  preach,  and  Mr  M'Coll  to  |iife- 
side,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr  Piiret's  indite- 
tion,  on  Thursday  the  2dd.    A  petition 
was  read  from  the  congregatioB  at  Stomo-' 
way,  craving  the  election  and  erdinatlon 
of  elders,  and  also  that  a  minister  mi^t 
be  sent  to  moderate  in  a  calL    The  peti- 
tioners were  prepared  to  give  a  stipeiid  of 
L.70,  and  they  craved  the  presbytery  to 
request  the  Home  Mission  to  give  other 
L.50.     The  number  of  ipembers  in   the 
congregation  was   13,  and  four  or    five 
others  were  ready  to  join  them.      Tlie  | 
presbytery  agreed  4o  transmit  the  petition  i 
to  the  Home  Mision  Board.    An  appHca-  ' 
tion  was  received  Itom  Mitchell   Street  i 
congregation,  for  moderating  a  call,  the  j 
stipend  promised  being  L.ailO.   Br  Robert- 
sen  was  appointed  to  preside  in  that  chureh  i 
on  the  26th  March. 

Kdso, — This  presbytery  met  in  the  ses- : 
sioD-house  of  the  First  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Kelso)  on  14th  Febvuary — ^the ! 
Rev.  W.  Hume,  Yetholm,  moderator.  The 
minutes  being  read,  and,  after  some  discns- 
sioa  on  a  point  of  order,  approved  of, 
statistical -recurns  from  thevariona  congre- 
gations, with  two  exceptions,  were  handed 
in,  and  Mr  Renton  was  appointed  to'  assist 
the  clerk  to  draw  up  an  abstract  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Synod*  The  derk  then 
laid  on  the  table  a  letter  signed  by  Mr ! 
Henry  Miller  and  twenty-oae  others,  alo&gr 
with  the  protest  and  appeal  by  Mr  H. 
Miller  and  Mr  Gibson  against  the  decision  j 
of  the  presbytery  of  Eelso^  to  the  Synod«i 
In  the  letter  the  parties  offered  to  drop  ^e  | 
appeal,  on  condition  that  the  presbytery! 
rescind  their  decision,  and  that  Mr  Milne 
withdraw  his  second  letter.  After  the 
reading  of  the  papers,  Mr  Renton  said,  the 
first  point  that  arose  was,  whether  or  not 
the  appellants  were  mem  hers  of  the  chnr^.  i 
He  conceived  that  the  privileges  of  mem- 1 
hers  of  the  church  belonged  only  to  those 
who  occupy  the  status  of  membership  and 
perform  its  duties.  The  moderator  asked 
if  the  individuals  who  brought  forward  the 
protest  and  appeal  were  members  of  the 
church  ?  Mr  Milne  replied  that  they  'were 
not,  and  had  not  attended  his  cfanrch  since 
Mr  C.  Miller  preached,  neither  were  they 
seat-holders.  Mr  Waddell  (elder)  corro- 
borated Mr  Milne's  statement  aa  to  tbeir 
non-attendance  at  church.  After  a  long 
discussion  on  this  point,  in  which  the  ap- 
pellants admitted  their  non*«ttendanee  atl 
church,  their  non-pavment  of  Beat-rents,| 
etc.,  although  the^  alleged  that  they  stiUI 
regarded  themselves  as  members,  the  ctis-i 
cussion  was  brought  to  a  close  by  Mbri 
Jarvie  submitting  the  following  motion  :-^i 
'^  That  while  the  condact  of  the  iqipetlaiita 
in  withdrawing  in  a  body  from  worahippisg! 
under  the  ministry  of  Mr  |£ilne,'  wnA 
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tiaal&g  op  tin  tfais  date  to  do  so  in  tlie  face 
of  the  dekliDgs  of  the  presbytery  to  bring 
aboat  a  reconciliation,  has  been  exceed- 
ogly irregnlar  and  nndatifal,  yet  as  they' 
brebeen  allowed  at  a  former  stage  of  the 
cise  to  take  a  protest,  and  afterwards 
Isdge  reasons  for  the  same  without  their 
membership  being  challenged,  the  presby^ 
terf,  having  no  wish  to  obstruct  the  ends  of 
joftice,  agree  to  transmit  to  the  Synod  the 
protest  aod  appeal  in  question,  along  with 
their  strong  condemnation  of  the  irregular 
conduct  of  the  appellants/'  Mr  Miller 
seconded  the  motion.  Mr  Ronton  moyed 
« tn  fttnendment,  that  "  it  haying  come 
out  at  this  meeting,  in  answer  to  the  pres- 
bytery's inquiry,  that  the  appellants  have 
for  four  months  constantly  absented  them- 
lelres  from  worshipping  with  the  congre- 
^n  at  Greenlaw,  and  performed  none 
of  the  duties  of  members  of  this  chnrch ; 
Mid  their  representatiyes  having  also  at 
AH  meeting  ayowed  their  design  to  per- 
nt  in  this  coarse  nnless  thei^  requests  are 
deeded,  the  presbytery  do  not  recognise 
^  as  now  occapyfng  the  status  of  mem- 
WR  of  the  church,  and  tn  hoc  statu  refuse 
totranraiit  their  appeal."  Mr  Hay  se- 
eded the  amendment,  explaining  that 
M  did  so  to  faeilitate  business.  On  the 
^  being  taken,  the  motion  was  car- 
jd— only  two  yoting  for  the  amendment 
fr  Milne,  after  some  unimportant  ques- 
tions pot  by  him  had  been  disposed  of;  put 
ttother  question  in  reference  to  the  con- 
15^tional  books,  which  the  retiring  party 
continued  to  retain,  along  with  certain 
laonics  in  their  possession.  It  was  then 
*Feed,with  consent  of  parties,  that  a  con- 
S^gational  meeting  should  be  formally 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  in- 
diTidnalg,  who  should  be  appointed  thereat, 
w  receive  the  same  from  the  hands  of  the 
•JMsentients.  The  examination  of  students 
^w  then  proceeded  with  ;  but  it  was  found 
jecessaiy  to  reserve  the  consideration  of 
*  Reiiton*s  overture  on  spiritual  indepen- 
wnce  till  next  meeting,  which  takes  place 
on  second  Tuesday  of  AprU. 

^hnarnock. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
«m  MaiVjh— Rey.  Dr  Bruce,  moderator. 
Rt  k  ?^  *^^  question  of  receiving  Mr 
^bbs'  demission,  the  tender  of  which  was 
o«  the  presbytery's  table.  Mr  Stobbs  was 
J»>tpresent.  A  letter  from  him  to  the  clerk 
J*8  icad^  apologising  for  his  absence, 
^missioners  from  the  congr^tion  of 
^""jssan,  representing  both  parties,  were 
,*J^d.  After  some  discussion,  the  pres- 
jyteiy  received  Mr  Stobbs*  demission,  and 
Ppwnted  a  committee  with  instructions 
^to  endeavour  to  settle  some  pecuniary 
Jj*®^.  At  the  request  of  the  commis- 
'^rs  from  Ardrossan,  the  clerk  was  in- 
''nicted  to  send  supply  of  probationers. 


The  committee  on  statistical  returns  re- 
ported that  all  but  two  congregations  had 
sent  their  returns,  and  reason  was  givett 
for  expecting  these  two  immediately. 

Lanark,— ^his  presbytery  met  on  the  6th 
of  March — the  BLev.  John  Jamiesop,  mo- 
derator. In  accordance  with  previontf 
notice,  the  attention  of  the  presbytery  was 
called  to  the  overture  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  printed  in  the  appendix  of  th« 
minutes  of  last  Synod,  in  reference  to  the 
mode  of  electing  the  members  of  the  Mis- 
sion Board.  The  overture  was  read,  and, 
after  some  discussion,  unanimously  ap- 
proved of.  Resumed  consideration  of  the 
question  respecting  the  employment  of 
measures  for  Home  Evangelization  by  open«* 
air  preaching  and  family  visitation.  After 
some  conversation,  it  was  agreed  to  remit 
the  matter  to  sessions  for  consideration,  to ' 
report  to  next  meeting  of  presbyteiy.  The 
Bey.  Messrs  Duncanson  and  J.  H.  Scott 
were  appointed  to  represent  the  presbytery 
in  the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures 
at  next  meeting  of  Synod.  A  lengthened ' 
conversation  took  place  on  revivals  of' 
religion,  when  some  interesting  facts 
were  stated  in  reference  to  the  progress 
of  God's  work.  It  was  agreed  to  resume^ 
the  subject  at  next  meeting  of  presbytery, 
which  was  appointed  for  Tuesday,  the  24ith 
April. 

Lancashire, — This  presbytery  met  at 
Derby  Boad,  Bootie,  on  Tuesday,  6th 
March,  and  was  constituted  by  the  Bey.  Wm. 
M.  Taylor,  A.]!if.,  moderator  pro  tern,  Mr 
Scott  reported  that  he  had  forwarded  » 
memorial  to  the  Synod's  Debt  Liquidation 
Board,  as  directed,  requesting  them  to  re- 
view their  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Brad* 
ford  congregation ;  and  that  the  Board,  in 
consequence  of  the  debt  on  Ramsey  Chnrch 
having  been  liquidated  without  any  grant 
from  the  Synod's  funds,  had  agreed  to 
grant  L.250  to  Bradford,  on  condition  that 
L.I 000  should  be  raised  by  the  congvegit* 
tion  during  the  present  year,  and  L.50 
additional  when  the  congregation  shaH 
have  raised  the  remaining  L.200  required. 
Mr  Denholm  stated  that  the  congregation 
had  now  collected  L.700 ;  and  that,  with 
the  grants  promised  by  the  presbytery's-' 
Mission  Board  and  by  the  Synod's  Cob^ 
mittee,  they  hoped  to  pay  off  L.1250  of 
their  debt  in  July  next.  The  presbytery 
then  fitted  December  31, 1861,  as  the  limit 
within  which  the  second  grant  of  the 
Synod's  Board  should  be  ayailable  for 
assisting  them  to  extinguish  the  debt  on 
their  property.  Mr  Towers  reported  thai 
one  of  the  elders-elect  at  Egremont  had 
declined  to  accept  the  call  of  the  congre*- 
gation ;  and  he  was  appointed  to  preside 
in  the  election  of  another  elder  there  as 
soon  as  convenioBt.    Mr  Scott  read  a  let* 
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ter  from  Barton,  intimating  that  abont 
I1.8OO  had  been  subscribed  for  the  Build- 
ing Fund ;  and  requesting  supply  of  open- 
air  preaching  in  summer.    A  letter  from 
the  Ber.  D.  M^Owan,  and  a  medical  certi- 
ficate, were  read,  intimating  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  ill  health,  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  leave  the  Isle  of  Man  for  a  time. 
The  presbytery  expressed  their  sympathy 
with  Mr  M*dwan  in  his  affliction,  and 
agreed  to  provide  supply  for  his  pulpit  for 
■ix  weeks.    Mr  Scott  reported  that  he  had 
conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  presbytery, 
through  Mr  M'Gill,  to  the  donor  of  the 
copies    of  '*  Baxter*s  Reformed  Pastor" 
forwarded  to  the  presbytery.    Mr  Towers 
intimated  that  he  had  preached  at  Sutton, 
according  to  appointment,    on  Sabbath, 
19th  February,  and  had  intimated  to  the 
congregation  the  call  which  Mr  Pirret  had 
received  from  the  City  Road  congregation, 
Glasgow.    It  was  then  agreed  that  the  rea- 
sons of  translation  should  be  held  as  read ; 
and  Messrs  Ewing  and  D.  Stewart  ad- 
dressed the  presbytery  in  support  of  the 
IsaU,  and  Mr  Lockhart  on  behalf  of  the 
2^«tton  congregation.    Mr  Pirret  then  de- 
<claced  his  acceptance  of  the  call  to  Glas- 
gow; and,  the  members   of  presbytery 
Jiavinff  severally  expressed  their  confidence 
iO  ftnd  sympathy  with  Mr  Pirret,  the  mo- 
derator declarea  the  connection  between 
him  and  the  Sutton  congregation  dissolved. 
Appointed   Dr    Crichton   to   preach    at 
Sutton  on  the  11th  Inst.,  to  declare  the 
pnlpit  vacant,  and  to  express  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  presbytery  with  the  congrega- 
^  tion  m  present  circumstances.    A  ppointed 
Mr  Towers,  moderator  of  the  Sutton  ses- 
sion, and  Messrs  Towers,  Scott,  and  Stitt, 
^acommittee  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
the  congregation.    The  usual  devotional 
-  exercises  were  conducted  by  Dr  William 
AM<Kerrow  and  the  Rev.  Francis  Skinner. 
Mr  Skinner  reported  that  the  deputation 
appointed  at  last  meeting  had  visited  Pres- 
ton, and  had  been  favourably  received, 
although  the  friends  there  had  hesitated  to 
sign  a  memorial  to  the  presbytery  request- 
ing them  to  commence  a  station  in  that 
town.     Messrs  Scott  and  Stitt  reported 
that  the  Lancashire  Mission  Board  recom- 
mended the  presbytery  to  send  supply  of 
sermon  to  Preston,  and  had  made  a  grant 
of  money  towards  the  necessary  expendi- 
ture.   It  was  then  agreed  nem.  cor^,  that 
the  station  at  Preston  should  be  opened  by 
Dr   M*Kerrow  on    the  last   Sabbath  of 
March,  or  the  2d  Sabbath  of  April ;  and 
the  Rev.  F.  Skinner  was  appointed  to  act 
along  with  the  committee,  consisting  of  the 
Rev.  R.  S.  Scott,  and  Messrs  Stitt  and 
Kirkonnell,    appointed   by   the    Mission 
Board,  in  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments.   The  Rev.  William  Qrahfkm  called 


the  attention  of  the  presbytery  to  the  esie 
of  a  minister's  widow  and  family,  who 
wished  a  grant  of  money  from  the  Synod 
to  enable  them  to  commence  a  school,  or 
boarding  establishment ;  but  the  presby- 
tery, althongh  expressing  an  opinion  that 
the  case  powerfully  appealed  to  individual 
benevolence,  declined  to  recommend  it  to 
the  Synod.  The  clerk's  accounts  for  the 
half-year  were  read  and  passed ;  and  the 
scale  of  contribution  to  the  presbytery's 
fund  for  expenses  was  adjusted  for  the  year 
1860-61.  Mr  Scott  reported  that  the 
schedules  of  statistics  had  been  returned 
from  all  the  congregations ;  and  he  was  re- 
quested to  present  the  annual  report  on 
statistics  at  next  meeting,  to  be  held  in 
Brunswick  Street  Church,  Manchester,  on 
Tuesday,  17th  April. 

Newcastle. — This  presbytery  met  on  7th 
March  1860— the  Rev.  William  Stewart, 
moderator.     According  to  agreement  at 
the  former  meeting,  the  consideration  of 
the  Synod*s  remits  was  now  resumed,  and 
having  finished  the   review  of  draft  of 
alterations  prepared  by  the  ^nod's  com- 
mittee on  some  rules  in  the  form  of  pro- 
cedure as  to  calls,  ordinations,  etc.,  it  was 
agreed  to  report  to  that  committee  the 
result  of  their  deliberations.    The  Rev.  H. 
M.  M'Gill  having  come  in,  was  welcomed 
by  the  presbytery,  and  invited  to  take  ft 
seat  among  them.  There  was  read  a  letter 
previously  received  from  Mr  M*Gill,  pio* 
posing,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friendtto 
send  gratuitously  a  copy  of  a  new  edition 
of  "Baxter's  Reformed  Pastor"  to  every 
minister  in  this  presbytery.     The  clerk 
announced    that    the    books    had   now 
arrived,  and  were  ready  for  circulation, 
upon  which  it  was  unanimously  resolred 
that  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  presbytery 
be  given  to  the  Rev.  H.  M.  M*Gill,  Md 
through  him,  to  the  gentleman  by  whose 
generous  kindness  this  donation  had  been 
made.    Mr  M*Gill,  during  his  short  visi^ 
addressed  the  meeting  in   friendly  and 
affectionate  terms.    Intelligence  was  now 
received  that  the  Rev.  Daniel  Caxmichael 
had  died  at  Blyth  this  morning  at  eight 
o'clock.    On  receiving  these  mournful  tid- 
ings, it  was  agreed,  while  Mr  Carmichad  8 
name  was  taken  from  the  presbytery's  roli 
that  with   their  warmest   afiection  and 
esteem  for  the  memory  of  their  deceased 
brother,  to  record  also  their  expression  of 
tender  sympathy  for  his  bereaved  family 
and  congregation  ;  and  under  the  solemn 
circumstances,  the  Rev.  James  Pringle  was 
appointed  to  lead  their  devotions  while 
uniting   in    fervent   prayer.     The   Eev. 
William  Stewart  was  appointed  to  preach 
at  Blyth  on  Sabbath  next,  to  declare  the 
congregation  vacant,  and  to  direct  them  a» 
to  meAiur?8  to  be  taken  for  their  fttto« 
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gnpplies.    Next  xneetiiig  of  presbytery  to 
be  held  on  the  first  Tmesdaj  of  April. 

Paisley  and  Gremtock. — This  court  met 
at  Greenock  on  the  6th  March^-Rev.  John 
B.  Smith,  moderator.  Mr  Lyon  delivered 
a  homily,  which  was  sustained.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  election  of  elders 
in  the  congregation  of  Kirn.  Supply  of 
aermonwas  granted  to  the  congregations 
of  Binhill  and  Lochwinnoch  during  the 
indisposition  of  the  ministers.  The  thanks 
of  the  presbytery  were  recorded  to  John 
Henderson,  Esq.,  of  Park,  for  his  gift  of 
''Baxter's  Reformed  Pastor."  Mr  James 
f.Fyfe,  nnder  call  to  Kilmalcolm,  delirered 
all  his  discourses,  and  his  ordination  was 
appointed  to  take  place  on  the  27th  of 
Much.  Next  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be 
lield  in  Paisley,  on  the  dd  Tuesday  of 
April. 


greatly  admired,  adding  yery  considerably 
to  the  general  effect  of  the  building."  The 
style  is  Gothic,  of  the  decorated  period, 
and  has  been  well  carried  out.  The  design, 
we  understand,  was  selected  by  competi- 
tion, that  of  Messrs  Clegg  and  Knowles, 
architects,  Manchester,  having  been  adopt- 
ed. Most  extensive  and  commodious 
school  accommodation  is  embraced  in  the 

glans  ;  and  a  Bazaar  of  Ladies'  Work  was 
eld  towards  the  end  of  last  month,  with 
a  view  to  meet  part  of  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  school  department.  The 
whole  matter  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Manchester, 
especially  to  the  congregation  chiefly  con- 
cerned ;  while  their  zeal  and  liberality  are 
only  a  becoming  tribute  to  the  worth  of 
the  esteemed  pastor  who  has  so  long  and 
so  faithfully  laboured  amongst  them. 


PnOBATIONEBB  LICBKBEB. 

Messrs  Robert  Johnston,  James  Craig, 
W.G.Finlayson,  David  Kenton,  and  John 
Thomson,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh. 
Ifr  Rohert  Small  by  the  Presbytery  of 

Capar. 


OBDIKATION. 

Largo.'—Mx  David  Malloch,  ordained 
oa  13th  ult.— the  Rev.  Messrs  Rutherford, 
Backhaven,  Douglas,  Kennoway,  and 
Bnnrs,  Markinch,  officiating. 


DB  CAIKI<rs'  UIS8I0NABT  BBBMON. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to 
know  that  the  sermon  delivered  by  Dr 
Cairas  before  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety last  May,  and  published  at  the  com- 
mittee's request,  is  being  reprinted  in 
Calcutta,  for  gratuitous  distribution,  by 
some  Hberal  and  energetic  friends  of  the 
cause  in  that  city.  Letters  to  a  gentleman 
in  Edinburgh,  connected  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  contain  intelligence 
to  this  effect.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  wide  circulation  of  the  sermon  in 
India  will  be  productive  of  much  good. 


DBMI88ION. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock,  on  the 
I2th  nltimo,  accepted  the  demission  of  the 
charge  of  the  congregation  of  Ardrossan, 
tendered  by  the  Rev.  S.  Stobbs  at  the 
previoi^  meeting. 

OBITUASr. 

JiBD,  at  Blyth,  on  the  7th  ult.,  the  Rev. 
I)aniel  Oarmichael. 


KST.  ]>B  m'kbbbow's  new  ghubch  abd 

BCHOOLS,  MANCHESTBB. 

Wb  have  been  favoured  with  a  lithograph 
of  these  beautiful  and  extensive  erections, 
which  are  now  rapidly  advancing  towards 
?)nipletion.  We  gather  from  the  local 
J^^wnalfl,  which,  judging  from  the  sketch, 
we  can  readily  believe,  that  "  the  whole 
structure  will  bear  a  highly  favourable 
^mparison  with  any  of  the  churches  or 
«»Apel8  in  Manchester ;  the  excellent  pro- 
portions of  the  tower  and  spire,  which  are 


LIBBABT  OF  THE  LATE  DB  BBOWK. 

f  A  circular  has  been  addressed  by  Br  John- 
ston, Edinburgh,  to  certain  members  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  with  a  view 
to  the  raising  of  the  sum  necessary  for 
purchasing,  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  the 
valuable  Library  of  the  late  Dr  Brown.  A 
copy  of  this  circular  has  been  put  into  our 
hands  with  a  request  to  insert  it  in  the  pre- 
sent number,  which  we  readily  do.] 

.  Edinburgh,  6,  Minto  Street, 
February  28,  1860. 
Mr  Dbab  Bbethben,~Tou  are  perhaps 
aware  that  the  library  which  the  late  Dr 
Brown  collected  during  his  long  life  was 
remarkable,  not  only  for  its  extent,  but  also, 
and  chiefly,  for  its  value,  in  a  Theological 
point  of  view.  As  a  private  library,  it  is 
probably  unique  in  this  particular.  I  have 
had,  for  many  years,  the  freest  access  to  it, 
and  know  that  it  contains  almost  every 
commentary  of  a  popular,  and  especially 
of  a  critical  character,  of  any  excellence,  ' 
which  has  been  published  for  many  years ; 
and  in  Systematic  Theology  it  contains 
works  of  the  greater  number  of  our  most 
eminent  divines.    Its  value  to  the  student 
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and  miiikter  can  scaicelj  be  overstated  ; 
and  hence  k  is  most  desirable  that  it  be 
added  to  the  library  In  connection  with 
the  United  Prejibyterian  Theological  Hall. 
When  Dr  Brown  "died,  being  at  ifaat  time 
chainnan  of  the  Commit  Ice  on  Theological 
Education,  and  Library,  I  brought  the  sub- 
ject before  that  committee,  and  it  was  their 
nnanimmis  opinion  that  the  acq tii ring  of 
Bach  a  library  was  most  important,  and 
wotdd  be  of  incalculable  value  to  onr  sin- 
d^nta  and  ministers  ;  yet,  as  a  coD>iniltee, 
they  could  not  take  any  action  in  the 
matter  -  bat  would  rejoice  if  1,  as  an  indi- 
\idnal,  could  seeure  ua  possession. 

It  has  now  been  valned  by  two  compe- 
tent peutlemen^Mr  Barling  of  London, 
and  Mr  Ogle  of  this  city — both  of  whom 
declare  their  conviction  that  It  would  he  a 
deplorable  loss  to  our  Church  if  it  were 
scattered.  After  deducting  tioni  it  some 
Tolnmea  of  an  entirely  miscellaneous  cha- 
racter, which  the  fani'ilj  had  a  wis^b  to  re- 
tain, they  estimate  hs  market  vulye  at 
L.llOO,  The  trnstees  are  ready  to  lei  the 
Church  have  it  for  that  sum  ;  and  so  anxi- 
ous am  I  to  secure  it,  that  1  have  resolved 
to  attempt  to  raise  the  iimonnt.  I  cannot 
appeal  to  the  Church  generally-  1  appeal 
only  to  a  few  of  those  whom  God  has 
hlessed  with  plenty,  and  with  large  beans 
to  part,  cheerfully,  with  a  portion  of  that 
plenty,  for  works  of  love  connected  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  Chnrch  and  the  glory 
of  God.  I  have  reaison  to  know  that  the 
disposal  of  it  in  this  way  will  he  highly 
Ratifying  to  Dr  Brown's  family  j  and  I 
&m  quite  sure  it  would  be  equally  so  to  his 
spirit  if  we  could  imagine  him  to  be  con* 
fitilted  on  the  matter.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  who 
Btndicd  under  Dr  Brown,  niight  feel  it  to 
be  a  pritilege  to  contribute  to  the  extent 
of  oni;  pound  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object. — I  amj  Dear  Brethren,  xouta  very 
cordially,  Gkojige  JoMiiflTa^^ 

LECTURE  ON  ITATlOyAL  EDUCATION,  BV 
TEE  BJiV.  UK  ROnERTaoy,  STOW. 

We  have  mnch  pleasure  in  submitting  to 
our  readers  the  following  lecture^  which 
was  lately  delivered  in  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, etc, : — 

Mr  Robertson  said,  that  the  answer  to 
the  ni-gent  and  practical  question  of  the 
day«— What  is  the  policy  that  onght  to  be 
pursued  at  present  by  all  the  enlit^htened 
mendK  of  ednc  ation  in  Scotland  f — mi<Tht 
be  comprised  in  a  single  gentence  i— Ex- 
pose^  disapprove  of  the  Brivy  Council 
Grant  Scheme,  and  petition  the  Legisla- 
ture to  aholitjh  the  school  test  in  f^cotland. 
In  regard  to  the  abolition  of  tlie  test,  any 
religious  test^  or  any  legislative  enactment 


enjoining  that  certaio  tlie< 

dogmas  should  be  tsngb 
would  not  meet  the  zracesi 
or  bring  them  ai^  meana 
ment  of  the  qnestioB.  Tt 
Scotland  have  no  wish  to 
or  Catechism  from  the  pal 
they  insist  on  is,  that  the  < 
eem  itself  solely  wiih  the 
of  education,  and  leaTi 
branches  to  be  dealt  witk 
and  the  parents,  it  being  a] 
that  the  religious  departn 
subject  neither  of  Gover 
or  snppon.  All  our  lea 
including  Lord  John  Buj 
have  long  ago  perceived 
either  endow  the  chnrchei 
all  religioQg  denomination! 
and  your  Privy  Council 
which  Dt  Cai-dlish  would 
non-Presliyterian  bodies, 
and  most  'insidious  step  tl 
taken  in  the  Churches  of 
tion  towards  which  these  1 
men  look»  but  which  all  th 
and  freedom  should,  if 
And  here,  in  taking  leave 
the  ftuhject,  pennit  me  £ 
upon  yon  the  foci,  that  eve 
ever  moditied,  which  has  I 
which  can  be  proposed,  pei 
or  introducing  the  religi 
legislative  enactment  into 
cessarily  brings  along  witl 
ance  of  the  Brjvy  Council  | 
whatever  may  be  the  opini 
the  incidental  good  whic 
especially  in  Kiigtand,  ma 
or  the  itn propriety  of  a  too  1 
ing  condemnation  of  then 
cutnstances,  yet  the  fact  i 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  it, 
opinion  of  the  country  v 
them,  and  that  any  party, 
of  parties,  who  became  i 
inflicting  them  upon  Scotl 
tion  With  what  they  deer 
system  of  national  etluci^ 
themselves  ip  the  long  r 
completely  outwitted  and  < 
some  iind  themselveB  to  be 
but  injured  in  the  future, 
small  extent,  both  in  populi 
And  now  a  word  or  two  c 
designated  the  "  Fraser 
whichj  I  have  reaeon  to  1 
listed  a  considerable  nnnil) 
in  the  West.  Mr  Frailer, 
have  had  the  most  frientl 
tions,  has  taken  a  great  int< 
cation  question,  and  has 
possession  of  a  mind  somei^ 
I  tbink^  of  not  a  few  of  our  in 
ed  educationists  ;  but  still, 
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sonal  esteem  and  adaiiration  ibr  Mr  Fnser, 
I  most  be  permitted,  oo  public  gronndB,  to 
stAte  those  objeetione  to  his  aeheme  which 
I  belieTe  to  be  futel  to  its  adoption.  Mr 
Fniior  finds  fa«lt  with  the  scheme  which 
WS8  pn^onded  at  the  great  meeting  held 
is  the  Music  Hall  in  Edinburgh,  in  1850 
(and  which  is  sobstantialiy  the  scheme  of 
the  late  sagacious  Dr  Chalmers),  as  being 
oae which  compleielj  dissereved  education 
from  the  Church,  and  left  the  character  of 
the  teaching  in  the  schools  too  much  to  the 
control  of  committees  selected  from  amid 
masses  of  the  people.  He  conceives  also 
dttt  the  sketch  of  a  national  system,  snb- 
mitted  about  a  year  afterward  to  the  pnblic 
in  a  paper  subscvibed  by  Drs  Cunningham, 
Candlish,  Hetherington,  Sir  James  Forrest, 
and  others,  is  seriously  defective;  for  al- 
though it  deooMUided  religious  qualification 
oa  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  the  intro- 
itctionof  the  Bible  and  Shorter  Catechism, 
^et  it  left  the  religious  qualification  to  be 
inqnired  into  hy  the  inspector,  and  made 
BO  effectual  provision  by  which  sound 
teaching  could  be  tested  and  enforced. 
Pronouncing  these  schemes  to  be  failures, 
^  Fraser  proposes  a  third,  which  he  con- 
siders to  be  a  practical  solution  of  the  edu- 
cational problem.  In  order  to  secure  the 
proper  kind  of  religious  instruction,  and 
the  right  class  of  teachers,  what  he  sug- 
gests is,  that  in  lieu  of  tests  and  legislative 
enactments,  you  should  have  a  Presbyterian 
Church  element  in  the  composition  of  your 
local  boards,  and  that  representative  mem- 
bers should  be  sent  to  them  in  certain  pro- 
portions from  the  various  Presbyterian 
deoondnations  of  the  country.  Now,  not 
to  speak  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
^y,  which  wiU  be  very  diary,  I  think,  of 
mixing  itself  up  with  any  organization  that 
takes  its  authority  from  a  legislature  which 
is  deemed  somewhat  objectionable  by  the 
Cameronians,  even  in  a  religious  point  of 
^ew,  it  is  plain  that  the  principles  and 
constitution  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  would  as  soon  permit  of  represen- 
tative members  being  sent  from  their  purely 
spiritual  courts  to  Parliament,  or  to  your 
Town  Councils,  as  to  these  local  boards. 
Nothing  is  so  clearly  understood  by  us  than 
this,  that  our  spiritual  courts  are  consti- 
tuted under  Christ  exclusively  for  spiritual 
P^ui^oses ;  and  so  much  is  this  felt  to  be  the 
case,  that  at  this  very  moment  our  Synod 
^pleseven  to  discuss  the  question  of  edu- 
cation in  its  synodlcal  capacity ;  and  only 
conceive  what  an  apple  of  discord  you  would 
throw  into  the  Glasgow  Presbytery,  were 
Jey  called  upon,  in  virtue  of  an  Act  of 
mliament,  then  to  select  their  quota  of 
wpPBsentatives  for  these  Ibcal  boards.  But 
^'^^•re  is  the  need,  wo  would  respectfttlly 
Mk,  of  any  such  legislatm,  peeuliaar  Pres- 


byterian constitution  of  local  boards  to 
secure  this  Church  representation  for  which 
Mr  Fraser  con  tends  ?   I  am  convinced  that, 
pnbctically,  all  that  is  contemplated  by  him 
would  be  gained  without  it  in  the  actsal 
working  of  the  scheme,  although  at  tines, 
perhaps,  an  Independent,  such  as  Dr  Lind- 
say Alexander,  or  some  other  non-Preshy- 
terian  minister,  might  find  his  way  into 
these  local  boards.    Mr  Fraser^s  scheme,  I 
will  do  him  the  justice  to  admit,  is  so  far  a 
step  in  advance,  inasmuch  as  it  proposes  to 
dispense  with  tests  and  legislative  enact- 
ments defining  the  religious  instruction  to 
be  given  in  the  schools ;  but,  besides  being 
in  theory  defective,  it  is  impracticable  for 
the  reasons  I  have  stated,  since  the  Church 
representation  it  proposes  would  exclude 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  as  well  as 
the  other  non-Presbjrterian  bodies  of  tiie 
country.    But.  still  further,  it  is  objection- 
able in  the  want  of  confidence  it  displays 
in  the  people  of  Scotland.    Trust  the  peo- ' 
pie  of  Scotland  in  this  matter.    Why  thrust 
the  Church  into  everything?    The  people 
of  Scotland  are  sounder  in  the  main  than 
you  seem  to  imagine  or  give  reason  to  sus- 
pect ;  «and  the  interests  of  their  children  in 
regard   to   religious  instruction    may   be 
safely  committed  to  their  hands.  The  truth 
is,  that  in  this  great  question  of  national 
education,  the  people  who  have  the  deepest 
stake  in  the  matter,  for  it  concerns  their 
own  children,  have  been  almqst  hitherto 
ignored.    It  has  been  a  clerical  struggle — 
a  battle  of  churches — and  the  people  them- 
selves have  never  as  yet  been  brought  into 
the  field.    I  rejoice  to  behold  the  incessant 
indications  of  a  wide  and  more  popular 
movement  than  any  we  have  yet  seen. 
.  The  classes  most  interested  in  the  matter 
have  been  quietly  taking  the  measure  of 
our  ecclesiastical  men,  are  beginning  to 
weary  of  discussions  in  Church  courts,  and 
are  evidently  preparing  to  assert  their  right 
to  be  heard  in  the  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion.   And  let  me  simply  say,  in  regard  to 
the  part  which  should  be  taken  by  the 
members  of  the  Church  to  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  belong,  that  the  late  Lord 
Dunfermline,  in  a  conversation  he  had 
with  a  brother  minister,  expressed  his  sur- 
prise at  the  manner  in  which  we  had  al- 
lowed our  principles  to  be  so  faintly  and 
feebly  advocated,    adding,   in   colloquial 
phrase,  that,  if  we  but  knew  it,  we  had  the 
ball  completely  at  our  feet.    For  myself 
1  reprobate  all  mere  denominational  teach- 
ing. I  love  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  hold  conscientiously  the  views  which 
it  maintains ;  but  it  is  principle,  not  party, 
that  I  value.    In  regard  to  the  Free  Church 
again.  Providence,  I  trust,  is  now  visibly 
preparing  the  way  for  more  hearty  co- 
operation, and  more  genuine  mutual  con- 
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eession,  than  hare  hitherto,  perhaps,  been  condition  to  "  satisfy  production,**  and  to 

shown.    The  United  Presbyterian  Church  show  from  its  own  history,  its  own  conflicts, 

is  the  first  and  oldest  non-£rastian  com-  its  own  victories,  and  its  own  constitntion, 

mnnion  in  Scotland.    We  do  not  require  what  are  the  rights  and  priyileges  of  a 

to  be  taught  what  are  the  first  principles  Christian  Church,  and  in  what  way  these 

of  the  Church's  spiritual  independence,  nor  may  be  vindicated  and  upheld.    EventSf 

will  we  be  found  wanting  in  their  defence  therefore,  we  conceive,  are  tending  towards 

whenever  they  are  seriously  imperilled,  a  more  generous  co-operation  and  sinking 

None  of  us,  indeed,  who  have  paid  any  of  mere  theoretical  views,  I  do  not  mean 

attention  to  the  position  in  which  the  Free  principles,  between  the  two  great  religiom 

Church  is  at  present  placed  by  the  decision  bodies  in  Scotland,  the  union  of  which  two 

of  the  Court  of  Session,  or  who  have  read  bodies  on  this  question  of  education  wonld 

with  care  the  able  papers  prepared  both  by  carry  everything  before  it.    Is  it  too  much 

the  pursuers  and  defenders  in  this  sad  case,  to  ask,  that' in  this  question  of  education 

will  rashly  or  inconsiderately  commit  them-  some  concession  should  be  made  by  our 

selves  on  points  which  few,  comparatively  Free  Church  friends  to  the  principles  which 

speaking,  can  properly  appreciate  or  appre-  are   held   by   the    United    Presbyterian 

hend  in  their  nice  and  delicate  beariogs  Church,  especially  when  it  is  remembered 

and  distinctions ;  but  let  the  grand  princi-  that  they  wiU  involve  no  sacrifice  of  prin- 

ples  for  which  Dissenters  have  contended,  dple  on  their  part ;  whereas,  for  us  to 

and  contended  for  successfully,  both  with-  homologate  their  scheme,  would  be  not 

out  and  within  our  civil  courts,  be  palpably  only  to  sacrifice  our  principles,  but  to  sacri- 

placed  in  jeopardy,  and  the  United  Pres-  fice  that  which  would  annihilate  our  power 

byterian  Church,  I  am  bold  to  say,  is  in  a  and  lay  us  prostrate  in  the  dust  ? 


TRI-CENTENARY  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Most  of  our  readers  are,  doubtless,  aware  of  the  fact,  that  we  are  now  in  the  tri- 
centenary year  of  Scotland's  Reformation  from  Popery — one  of  the  greatest  evente 
in  the  history  of  our  beloved  land.  What  that  land  actually  is,  in  freedom,  in- 
telligence, and  religion,  we  all  know ;  what  it  would  have  been  had  the  deadly  in- 
cubus of  Popery  not  been  removed,  we  are  not  very  careful  to  contemplate.  Some 
idea  may  be  obtained  by  looking  at  the  state  of  those  nations  where  the  evil  still 
remains ;  and,  without  passing  beyond  the  circle  of  the  British  Isles,  we  see  in  the 
sister  island  of  Ireland,  how  much  we  have  to  be  thankful  for,  that  Scotland  was 
enabled  to  throw  oflf  the  yoke. 

It  was  by  the  Parliament  of  1560  that  the  formal  transition  was  made.  The 
preaching  of  Knox  had  been  resounding  in  various  parte  of  the  country,  and  rousing 
the  people  into  the  attitude  of  determined  resistance  to  the  dominant  faith ;  while 
it  confirmed  the  resolution  of  the  barons,  who  had  already  pronounced,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  in  favour  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Mary  of  Guise,  the 
Queen-Regent,  had  just  breathed  her  last  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  wearied  and 
worn  out  in  her  vain  and  often  unscrupulous  attempts  to  buttress  the  Papal  cause  in 
Scotland.  Peace  between  France  and  England  had  been  obtained,  and  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  secured  to  the  Scoteh  the  right  of  holding  a  Parliament  by 
Commission,  '"'•  which  convention  should  be  as  lawful  in  all  resi)ect8,  as  if  it  had 
been  ordained  by  the  express  command  of  their  Majesties."  This  gave  the  pople 
of  Scotland,  of  course,  the  power  of  decreeing  a  change  in  their  recognised  faith,  if 
the  'majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation  should  feel  so  disposed.  In  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  the  Parliament  met  on  the  10th  of  July,  but  immediately  ad- 
journed to  the  1st  of  August.  The  meeting  on  that  day  was  unprecedentedly  large, 
indicating  the  strong  feeling  which  pervaded  the  nation  on  the  important  subject 
which  was  to  be  discussed.  After  certain  preliminary  skirmishes  on  matters  of  form, 
a  petition  was  presented,  in  name  of  "  the  barons,  gentlemen,  burgesses,  and  other 
true  subjects  of  this  realm,  professing  the  Lord  Jesus  within  the  same,"  to  the  effec^ 
that  idolatry  should  be  aboUshed,  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  Church  restored,  and 
the  patrimony  *^  usurped  "  by  the  Pope  applied  to  the  mainteiuknce  of  a  true  mxaskrjt 
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the  purposeB  of  education,  and  the  Ba])port  of  the  poor.  After  considerable  disctiBsion, 
those  who  presented  the  petition,  ministers  and  barons,  were  smnmoned,  and  were 
iostnicted  to  draw  up,  in  a  ^rstematized  form,  ^'  the  sum  of  that  doctrine  which  they 
would  maintain,  and  would  desire  the  present  Parliament  to  establish,  as  whole- 
some, true,  and  only  necessary  to  be  beUered,  and  to  be  received  within  the  realm." 
This  was  just  in  o&er  words  to  prepare  a  ^^  Confession  of  Faith,"  in  accordance 
with  the  petition  and  the  new  demands  of  the  country.  This  was  accordingly  done 
within  the  brief  space  of  four  days.  It  embraced  twenty-five  articles,  substantially 
identical  with  the  Westminster  Confession,  although  a  more  concise,  as  it  was  an 
qnally  clear  and  logical  docimient.  We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  giving  an  extract 
from  ^e  able  work  of  Mr  Cunningham  of  Crieflf,  recently  published,  on  the  Church 
History  of  Scotland,  bearing  on  tfis  interesting  event.  He  says,  "  It  was  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  and  afterwards  to  the  whole  Parliament ;  some  of 
the  ministers  attending  to  give  any  explanations  that  might  be  required,  or  defend 
any  of  the  doctrines  that  might  be  impugned.  In  order  that  so  grave  a  matter 
might  not  be  done  hurriedly,  an  adjournment  took  place  to  give  time  for  reflection ; 
and  when  the  Parliament  again  met,  the  Confession  was  again  read  over,  article  by 
article, — the  vote  was  then  taken,  which  was  to  decide  the  faith  of  all  succeeding 
generations  in  Scotland.  Man  by  man  was  asked  his  opinion.  Of  the  temporal 
peers  present,  the  Earls  of  Athole,  Caithness,  and  Cassillis,  and  the  Lords  Somerville 
andBorthwick,  alone,  said  'No' to  the  new  creed,  declaring  they  would  believe 
asthdr  fathers  believed.  Of  the  spiritual  estate,  of  whom  few  were  present,  the 
fiisbops  of  Dunkdd  and  Dunblane  alone  made  an  effort  at  resistance;  the  others, 
fleeing  that  opposition  would  be  useless,  '  spake  nothing.'  The  great  victory  was 
Ton.  The  entnusiasm  of  the  assembly  was  at  the  highest,  and  the  venerable  Lord 
lindsay  rose  and  declared  that  he  could  say  with  Simeon,  *Now,  Lord,  lettest 
Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation.' 

^4t  was  on  the  17th  of  August  that  the  Parliament  adopted  the  Confession  of  Knox 
as  the  Confession  of  its  faith.  But  something  more  required  to  be  done,  to  make  the 
work  of  reformation  complete.  On  the  24th  of  the  month  the  estates  again 
assembled,  and  passed  three  Acts  which  finished  the  long  reign  of  the  Papacy  in  our 
country.  'By  tne  first,  it  was  statute  and  ordained  that  all  jprevious  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment regarding  the  censures  of  the  Church,  or  the  worshipping  of  saints,  should  be 
annulled  and  deleted  from  the  statute-book.  By  the  second,  the  Pope's  jurisdic- 
tion was  abolished  within  the  realm.  By  the  third,  to  say  a  mass,  or  to  hear  a  mass, 
was  make  criminal :  the  first  offence  to  be  punished  with  confiscation  of  goods ;  the . 
second  with  banishment ;  the  third  with  death. 

*^  And  now,  had  the  film  which  obscures  mortal  vision  been  purged  from  the  eye- 
balls of  our  fathers,  they  would  have  seen  '  an  angel  come  down,  having  great  power ; 
and  the  earth  lightened  with  his  glory.  And  he  cried  mightily  with  a  strong  voice, 
saying,  Babylon  the  great  is  fallen,  is  faJlen,  and  is  become  the  habitation  of  devils, 
and  the  hold  of  every  foul  spirit,  and  a  cage  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird.  .  . 
Come  out  of  her,  My  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive 
Dot  of  her  plagues :  for  Tier  sins  have  reached  unto  heaven,  and  God  hath  remem- 
bered her  iniquities.  Reward  her  even  as  she  rewarded  you,  aftd  double  unto  her 
double,  according  to  her  works :  in  the  cup  wMch  she  hath  filled,  fill  to  her  double.' 
Rev.  xviii.  1-6.  She  was  rewarded  as  she  had  rewarded  others ;  the  intolerance 
she  had  meted  out  to  her  children,  was  now  meted  out  to  herself :  so  had  an  eternal 
Providence  ordained.  But,  at  the  same  time,  who  does  not  wish  that  our  reform- 
ing forefathers  had  not  marred  the  beauty  of  their  glorious  work  by  penal  statutes, 
^tten  in  blood?" 

It  is  right  that  this  great  event  should  be  kept  in  remembrance,  and  duly  cele- 
brated on  proper  occasions,  by  those  who  feel  their  obligations  to  it.  There  was 
much  error  still  clinging  to  the  Reformers,  nor  did  they  keep  their  hands  pure  from 
persecution.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that,  in  so  far  as  they  persecuted, 
tbey  departed  from  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Protestantism ;  while  from  the  very 
theory  of  Popery,  persecution  is  inseparable.  These  errors  are  neither  to  be  cele- 
brated nor*  concealed,  but  simply  to  be  deplored.  But  there  was  a  great  vantage- 
ground  gained ;  and  the  general  enlightenment  on  all  questions  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  at  the  presentday,  is  both  a  result  and  an  evidence  of  this.    The 
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third  return  of  the  oeBteuary  of  such  «ii  event,  will,  no  doubt,  be  dvlj  Togaatl^ 
by  all  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church.  We  are  happy  to  understand  tint 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  t^e  celebration,  in  connection  widi  ihe  meetingB 
of  the  United  Presbytenan  Synod  and  Free  Church  Assembly  in  May  ensuing,  hi 
regard  to  the  former,  we  learn,  that  the  Synod  wiU  hold  a  forenoon  sederunt  in 
the  Music  Hall,  when  addresses  on  subjects  connected  wil^  the  fielonnation  will 
be  given  by  eminent  ministers  of  the  body.  .  Ammgements  somewhat  siiodlar  axe 
being  made  by  other  churches;  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  prove  an  oceasioB  of 
the  deepest  interest,  ajad  leave  a  lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  country.  A 
letter  toucl^ng  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  another  page. 


EPISCOPAL  SYNOD  OF  SCOTLAOT): 

tJASE  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  BRECHIN. 

Tius  case,  to  which  we  adverted  at  considerable  length  in  our  last,  was  brought  to 
a  •conclusion  on  the  15th  of  last  month.  The  two  principal  heads  of  the  ^^  piresent- 
ment^^  were  found  relevant  and  proven,  and  the  teaching  of  ihe  Bishop  on  these 
points  declared  to  be  ^^  unsanctioned  by  the  artides  and  fonnulas  of  ihe  Ohurdi, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  inconsistent  therewith.^'  The  points  in  questk^i  were— 
^^  Whether  the  eucharisdc  sacrifice  is  the  same  substantiidly  with  that  of  ih&  cross," 
and,  ^^  whether  supreme  adoration  id  <^e  to  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  mys- 
teriously present  in  the  gifts  ;^^ — on  both  which  points  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  ta^ 
the  afiBmiative  side.  The  sentence  of  the  Synod  was  limited  to  a  ^^  dedaratioB  of 
censure  and  admonition,'*  accompanied  with  a  brotherly  cautioB  to  the  offeodiiig 
Bishop  to  be  more  ^^  careful  for  the  future,'* — ^a  £nding,  the  leniency  of  which  is  no 
doubt  to  be  traced,  in  part  at  least,  to  considerations  of  a  prudential  nature. 


TURKISH  MISSIONS. 

Host  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  a  great  awakening  has,  through  the  Divine 
blessing,  recently  attended  nussionary  operations  in  Turkey.  This  was  amply  borne 
testimony  to  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Edinbur^  Auxiliary  of  the  Turkish  AOssions 
Aid  Society,  some  account  of  which  we  now  give  from  a  published  report. 

*'  Dr  Wortabet  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  country,  remarking  that  it  had 
special  claims  upon  the  sympathy  of  Christians,  as  the  first  seat  of  Christianity ; 
and  then  proceeded  to  notice  the  missions  which  had  been  sent  to  it.  At  the  £rst 
their  mimbers  were  very  small — confined  to  Constantinople,  Beyrout,  and  Jerusalem ; 
but  they  had  now  difPused  themselves  over  a  great  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Tliey  had  now  63  missionaries,  67  female  missionaries,  78  native  preachers,  and  178 
native  assistants,  making  a  total  of  382  agents.  These  numbers,  which  he  did  not 
think  included  all  the  mission  labourers,  wiowed  the  extent  to  which  the  work  was 
being  prosecuted.  As  to  the  results,  46  or  50  churches  had  been  established,  chiefly 
of  a  Presbyterian  character,  and  all  of  which  held  the  great  fundamental  doctrinee 
of  evangelical  Christianity.  There  wctc  about  2000  communicants ;  and  what  was 
known  as  the  *  Protestant  community,'  embraced  between  6000  and  6000  persons. 
As  regarded  education,  they  had  154  free  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  4000 
scholars,  of  whom  900  were  girls;  and  7  higher  seminaries,  attended  by  156  male 
and  female  students.  Their  press  was  also  active,  and  during  the  last  year  69,000 
volumes  and  60,000  tracts  had  been  printed  and  circulated.  Another  gratifying 
feature  in  the  progress  of  the  coimtry  was,  that  the  Government  had  made  it  iiQ' 
perative  on  every  child  to  attend  school,  l^e  demand  for  the  Bible  had  been  in- 
creasing among  the  Turkish  population,  which,  when  they  considered  the  dark  and 
prejudiced  mind  of  the  Mohammedan,  inc&cated  that  there  was  some. secret,  invisible 
Divine  agency  at  work.  Dr  Wortabet  then  referred  to  the  edict  that  had  lately 
been  issued,  allowing  toleration  to  the  Turks  to  change  their  religion,  and  said  that 
tiiis  great  fact  was  of  far  more  iihportance  in  its  relative  than  in  its  immedia^ 
consequences.  The  religion  of  Mohammed  had  been  advanced  by  the  fire  ^^ 
the  fiword— it  had  grown  on  the  practice  of  intoleration ;  and  now,  sfbsa  the 
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Sf^ti  had  Bsned  an  edict  gnrntrng  tolet&tion,  ibis  great  fact  indicated  that  tlie 
(M  spirit  of  Mohammedanism  had  left  it,  and  i^t  it  was  now  dead.  Seyeral  of 
tie  converted  Mohammedans  were  now  engaged  in  daily  prayer  for  the  outpouring 
of  God's  Spirit  on  their  brethren ;  and  wfiitever  men  of  the  world  might  say,  1» 
hd  great  faith  in  these  blessings,  and  believed  that  they  would  lead  to  abundanit 
liles^igs.  If  he  (Dr  Wortabet)  had  succeeded  in  convincing  them  that  a  work  was 
going  on— that  changes  of  the  most  significant  and  important  character  were  taking 
plac^he  had  fulfilled  his  duty  and  accomplished  his  object ;  and  if  they  felt  this, 
they  had  a  very  distinct  duty,  for  the  cause  was  the  cause  of  the  Saviour — ^the  cause 
of  ffis  kingdom  on  earth — and  the  cause  of  the  salvation  of  souls."  Dr  Wortabet 
ooncladed  by  appealing  to  the  meeting  for^their  prayers  and  support  to  the  cause  of 
Tarkish  missions. 

Mr  Wm.  Dickson  observed  '^  that  he  had  been  in  Syria  and  seen  the  missiona,  and 
he  could  bear  personal  testimony  to  the  sober  and  trustworthy  statement  of  Dr 
Wortabet.  On  one  occasion  he  had,  while  travelling  in  that  country,  enjoyed  the 
luspitaliiy  of  Dr  Wortabet,  and  seen  the  good  that  he  had  been  the  means  of  doing, 
u  well  as  the  way  !h  which  the  missions  were  prospering.  He  had  much  pleasure 
indeed  in  indorsing  the  eloquent  statement  of  Dr  Wortabet,  and  in  pressing  the 
caise  of  the  mission  upon  his  Christian  friends.'^ 

These  statements  are  supported  by  information  received  through  other  Channels ; 

Old  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  zeal,  liberality, 

and  payers  of  the  people  of  God,  of  all  denominations,  on  behalf  of  this  branch  of 

nuflaoDary  enterprise. 


DR  LIVINGSTONE. 

This  energetic  and  persevering  explorer  of  Central  Africa  prosecutes  his  pioneer 
labonis  with  gratifying  success.  In  illustration  of  the  discoveries  which  have 
wcently  attended  hw  progress,  we  give  the  following  extracts  from  letters  ad- 
<ireBBed  by  himself  to  friends  at  home  :-^ 

In  a  letter  dated  "  River  Shire,  November  1,  1859,"  he  says, — "  We  have  just 
tfwed  tins  river  up  to  its  soui'ce  in  Lake  Nyassa ;  and  we  have  had  a  long  tramp 
of  250  miles  on  foot  through  a  very  fine,  well-watered,  mountainous  country, 
«nd,  it  being  the  hot  season  of  the  year  when  we  travelled,  we  had  just  as  mudi 
foot  vork  as  is  good  for  Europeans  at  a  dose.  We  could  not  explore  Nyassa,  as 
ye  had  left  the  steam- vessel  in  a  sinking  state.  Lake  Nyassa  is  large,  if  one  may 
j^  from  the  Bwdtt  when  there  is  no  wind,  and  the  Shure  is  given  off  constantly 
vitSout  causing  any  alteration  in  the  height  of  the  lake.  The  Shire  is  from  80 
to  150  yards  ^^e,  10  or  12  feet  deep,  has  a  two  and  a-hsOf  knot  current,  yet 
nerer  varies  more  than  two  or  three  feet  from  wet  to  dry  seasons.  There  are 
0%  88  miles  of  cataract  in  it,  and  a  common  road  could  without  diflBculty  be 
nade  p^  them.  The  country  beyond  is  elevated,  and  lies  in  three  terraces  of 
1200,  2000,  and  3000  feet  high  respectively.  On  the  last  rises  the  lofty  mountain 
Zomba,  which  we  ascended,  and  found  to  be  between  7000  and  8000  feet  high, 
yet  cultivated  on  the  top.  The  country  is  well  adapted  for  cotton,  and  it  is  now 
Swwm  pretty  6xtensivefy;  the  terraces  have  great  numbers  of  running  rills  of 
delidooiny  cool  water,  and  they  present  changes  of  climate  within  a  few  miles 
of  eich  other.  It  was  delightnmy  cool  on  the  third  terrace  even  in  the  hottest 
pwl  of  tte  year,  and  on  Zomba  it  was  cold.  A  remarkably  white  lichen  may 
J»ve  deceived  those  who  saw  some  white  rocks  in  the  north.  I  think  we  have 
w,  in  the  lands  watered  by  the  lakes,  a  cotton  country  of  unlimited  extent. 
|Ve  have  no  frosts  to  cut  off  the  crops,  and  one  sowing  of  foreign  seed  serves 
for  three  years ;  the  natives  have  introduced  it  themselves.  The  lakes  lie  parallel 
^*h  some  of  the  notorious  slaving  ports  on  the  ^ast  coast,  and  traders  must 
®0B8  the  partition  between  them  in  coming  from  the  interior.  Lawful  commerce 
uid  missions  would  do  an  immense  good  here  in  the  course  of  time.^'  In  a  letter 
^  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  dated  at  Kongone,  the  port  at  one  of  the  mouths 
Jt  the  Zambesi,  which  the  British  Expedition  discovered,  the  Doctor  writes,  on 
*»^6 10th  December,  in  good  spirits,  his  vessel  having  been  rendered  water-tight 
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through  the  assistaiice  afforded  him  by  Captain  Berkeley,  of  Her  Majesty's  ship 
^^  Lynx."  After  expressing  his  great  obligation  to  Admiral  Sir  F.  Grey  and  the 
naval  officers  for  their  friendly  aid,  he  adds,  ^^  We  are  in  a  spot  where  the  sea 
breeze  plays  continually  upon  us,  and  we  enjoy  good  health*  I  go  up  to  the  Mako- 
lolo  countay  from  this.'' 


CENTRAL  ITALY— THE  RECENT  VOTING. 

*The  result  of  the  recent  votiug  in  Central  and  Northern  Italy  has  been  gratifying 
in  the  highest  degree.  Whether  we  consider  the  multitudes  that  voted,  almost  the 
whole  male  population,  or  the  nature  of  the  vote,  which  was  all  but  tmanimously 
recorded,  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  not  only  the  Italians,  but  the  friends  of 
constitutional  liberty  in  aU  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  now  the  solemn  and,  for  the 
second  time,  the  declared  wish  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena,  Lombardy,  and  the 
Romagna,  that,  together  with  Sardinia,  they  should  form  one  kingdom  under  the 
rede  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  Influences  of  all  kinds  in  oppositipn  to  this,  political 
and  ecclesiastical  alike,  have  been  disregarded ;  and  the  Pope  and  his  Cardinsds, 
deserted,  as  regards  their  claims  of  temporal  authority,  by  their  people  (who  still, 
however,  acknowledge  their  spiritual  sway),  are  left  in  a  state  of  helpless  wonder- 
ment, in  which  they  will  have,  out  of  Ireland,  few  sympathizers  in  this  coiintry. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  not  only  a  heavy  discouragement  to  political 
despotism,  but  such  a  blow  to  the  whole  system  of  Popery  as  has  not  been  dealt 
to  it  before  in  our  day.     May  the  good  work  go  on  and  prosper. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  having  cordially  accepted  the  splendid  addition  to  his  king- 
dom, has  just  issued  advice  to  the  new  states  to  appoint  their  representatives  to 
the  Sardinian  Parliament.  In  aU  this  we  think  we  are  able  to  see  the  beginning 
of  a  new  civilization  for  Italy  and  the  surrounding  nationalities. 


PREACHING  IN  THEATRES. 

This  novel  and  interesting  form  of  evangelistic  effort,  which  was  inaugurated  some 
months  since  in  London,  continues  to  be  carried  on  with  imabated  effort,  and  with 
dally  growing  success.  The  idea  of  converting  the  theatres  in  the  most  densely 
populated  part  of  the  metro^lis  into  Home  Mission  stations,  might  have  a  rather 
startHng  effect  upon  some  minds  at  first ;  but  the  experiment  stands  vindicated  in 
the  light  of  its  fruits,  and  the  feeling  now  is  rather  one  of  surprise  and  regret  that 
it  was  not  sooner  made.  A  considerable  number  of  these  structures  are  now  having 
this  sacred  appropriation  on  the  afternoons  and  evenings  of  the  Sabbath';  and  it  is 
exceedingly  gratifying  to  know  that  they  are  not  only  well  attended,  but  attended, 
for  the  most  part,  by  that  class  whose  benefit  the  movement  contemplates,— 
those,  namely,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  before  to  attend  any  place  of  worship 
whatever.  Another  gratifying  circumstance  is,  that  the  regular  places  of  worship 
are  not  thinned  by  Qie  opening  of  these,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  fully  betta* 
attended  than  before.  We  may  return  to  this  interesting  subject  again ;  in  the 
meantime,  we  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  movement  is  extendmg  to  other 
large  cities,  Liverpool  having  already  taken  action  in  the  matter.  We  must  try  to 
get  rid  of  any  sentimentalism  which  might  at  first  view  lead  us  to  look  coldly  on 
these  efforts.  If,  in  this  way,  the  Gospel  can  be  brought  into  contact  with  certain 
masses  of  our  population  who  are  not  likely  otherwise  to  hear  it,  who  would  hesi- 
tate to  bid  it  God-speed  ? 

Printed  by  Mubbat  and  Gibb,  North-East  Thistle  Street  Lane,  and  Published  by 
^William  Olifhabt  and  Co.,  7,  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  on  the  2d  of  April  1860. 
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THE  SAmrS  DEUGHT:  A  IIOBm.Y. 

BY  THE  REV*  WILLIAM  ANDEKSON,  LL,D.,  GLASGOW. 

rself  &1&0  in  tlie  Lordi  mid  He  ahuU  give  ihso  tli©  desli^es  of  tliint  Ti^nrt,** 

1'a.tLM  %%xvil  4. 

3  comraonj — and  for  its  tnitU  and  moral  tendency^  k  worthy 
— 'that,  amoTig  the  many  things  by  which  mail  is  charactenxedj 
he  may  he  described  as  differing  from  the  numerous  irrational 
lich  the  world  is  replenished,  is  the  eircn instance,  that  he  Is 
er  found  in  a  state  of  contentment ;  that  whereas  you  may  see 
the  LilJs  and  the  herds  in  the  meadows  enjoying  themaelvesj 

0  the  full  measure  of  the  capacities  of  their  natures,  yet,  when 
dwelhugs  of  meu,  the  scene  which  presents  itself  is  almost 

le  of  anjdetyj  fretfulness,  and  complaint,  "The  TTu happy 
Ld  be  a  fit  designation  by  which  a  stranger,  who  had  travelled 
vorld,  might  report  to  his  friends  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
ecies.  And  yet  man,  by  original  constitution,  is  the  noblest 
Creator  on  this  earth.  How  true  it  is,  that  we  are  a  fallen 
ralis^ed  and  perverted,  and  needful  of  a  thorough,  radical  re- 
whose  reform  of  the  world ,  brethren^  wait  ye  ?  Alas,  that 
he  BO  many  looking  for  it  to  eyery  quarter  but  that  whence 
;ome  ;  and  who,  in  respect  of  the  quality  of  the  reform  which 
evince  such  a  deplorable  ignorance  alike  of  the  elements  of 
y  and  hnman  happiness  !  In  proportion  as  it  is  impossible  that 
rom  aU  the  antecedents  of  their  lives,  can  be  suspected  of  in- 
the  claims  of  popular  liberty  in  the  conflict  with  the  despotism 
ind  the  corruption  of  aristocrats,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  that  we 
[;e  of  protesting  exposure  against  the  character  and  principles 
who,  while  they  clamour  for  reform,  would  receive  the  assur- 
3may,  that  God  Himself  shall  soon,  now,  take  the  matter  into 
idsj  and  introduce  and  establish  Hts  reform  of  the  world.  How 
3  our  condition,  when  all  the  factions  by  which  our  common- 
tracted  are  about  eqa ally  unprepared  for  such  holy  justice  a& 
minister  in  the  day  of  His  power  !  On  all  sides  there  are  mul- 
would  prefer  the  despotism  of  the  ^ero  of  Austria.     What  say 

1  ?     Is  it  a  prospect  of  delight  for  yoa,  that  this  world's  affairs 
administered  by  such  holy  government  as  that  which  Christ 

<L.  IV.^  imW  SE£I£S — MAT  1S60.  X 
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shall  sway  over  it ;  •  and  is  it  your  prayer,  proceeding  from  weariness  of  the 
manner  in  which  matters  are  conducted  by  the  imbecility  and  perversity  of 
man :  Even  so,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly,  and  make  the  kingdom  Thine 
own  ?  Never  was  there  more  need  than  there  is  at  present  for  such  testi- 
mony, whether  for  the  rebuke  of  the  unbelieving,  or  the  consolation  of  the 
saints.  Meantime,  however,  I  shall  proceed  no  further  with  a  consideration 
of  the  prospects  of  the  world  at  large,  but  limit  our  meditations  to  individual 
and  private  happiness. 

Reflect,  then,  brethren,  how  enviable  must  be  the  condition  of  that  man 
who,  according  to  the  representation  of  our  text,  receives  all  the  desire  of 
his  heart ;  who  is  never  thwarted  in  his  purpose — never  balked  in  his  de- 
sign— never  disappointed  in  his  hopes — never  fretted  nor  soured  in  spirit,  but 
always  cheerful  and  contented,  because  he  obtains  all  his  heart  wishes.  How 
blessed  he  must  be  in  himself,  and  what  a  comfort  and  joy  in  the  midst  of  his 
friends  !  Who  is  he  ?  and  what  is  the  secret  of  his  happiness  ?  It  is  the 
saint,  who  delights  himself  in  God.  For  what  an  admiration  he  is  both  in 
character  and  fortune  !  And,  yet,  here  is  something  wonderful :  there  is  no 
person  so  much  despised  and  pitied.  Wonderful  indeed,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  object  of  the  scorn  or  the  scorners.  I  refer  not  so  much  to  their 
respective  characters  in  regard  of  dignity,  purity,  moral  integrity,  and  use- 
fulness to  the  world,  in  which  the  saint  so  greatly  transcends  and  outshines 
his  revilers :  here  is  the  special  wonder,  that  the  happy  man  should  he 
despised  by  the  miserable — that  he,  who  is  so  cheerful  and  contented,  should 
be  the  object  of  the  mockery  of  men,  some  of  whom  are  wearied  of  life,  even 
the  length  of  laying  violent  hands  on  themselves,  that  they  may  be  delivered 
from  its  misery  ;  and  all  of  whom  are  restless,  fretted,  soured,  disappointed, 
and  full  of  bitter  complaining.  Brethren,  let  them  mock  on  if  they  will : 
be  it  our  part  to  furnish  them  with  increased  grounds  for  their  mockery  by 
our  increase  in  a  joyfulness  in  which  they  have  no  share.,  Yet  a  thousand 
times  rather  would  we  that  they  abandon  those  dreary  and  wintry  regions 
of  ungodliness  in  which  they  spend  their  lives  so  miserably,  and  come  over 
to  our  happy  land  where  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shines.  Their  happiness 
would  augment  our  own. 

"  Delight  thyself  in  God."  How  reasonable  it  is  that  a  man  should  do 
so !  In  whom  shall  a  child  delight  himself,  if  not  in  his  father  1  And 
what  father  shall  we  compare  with  God  in  love  and  bounty  ?  Nevertheless, 
to  the  denaturalized  heart  of  maif  nothing  is  so  unnatursd — nothing  so  ab- 
horrent. May  there  not  be  some  one  present  who,  were  he  to  give  audible 
expression  to  his  feelings,  would  say :  You  call  on  me  to  a  most  unreason- 
able exercise  when  you  exhort  me  to  delight  myself  in  God ;  and  I  question 
if  there  is  any  one  who  does  so  :  for  to  me,  at  least,  there  is  no  idea  so  black, 
eo  oppressive  of  my  spirit,  and  which  I  so  studiously  exclude  from  my  mind, 
as  that  of  God. — How  is  it  that  men  will  resent  the  apostolical  testimony, 
and  challenge  it  as  being  libellous  of  human  nature,  in  its  declaration  that 
the  natural  heart  is  "  enmity  against  God,"  when  they  have  such  a  clear  de- 
monstration of  its  truth  in  their  own  gloomy  and  deplorable  experience  ? 

Before  proceeding  to  show  how  that  delight  in  God  recommended  and 
enjoined  in  our  text,  and  which  is  so  alien  to  the  natural  heart,  may  be 
acquired,  I  shall  shortly  explain  what  this  delight  implies,  and  in  what  it 
consists.  Observe,  then,  generally,  that  it  implies  meditation  on  Him. 
There  is  no  deficiency  by  which  this  generation  is  more  characterized  than 
its  want  of  meditation.  There  was  perhaps  never  so  much  reading  of  books, 
and  attendance  on.  sermons,  and  such  an  array  of  ideas  marched  across  the 
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field  of  the  mittd,  as  at  the  present  day,  when  yet'  the  profiting  is  Utile, 
through  lack  of  meditation.  Meditation  consists  in  keeping  the  idea  before 
tlie  mind,  and  pondering  it  in  its  qualities  and  relations,  so  that  the  mind 
becomes  impregnated  with  it.  Or,  otherwise,  meditation  may  be  said  to  be 
the  digesUan  of  knowledge ;  whereas  the  acquisition  of  ideas  by  reading  or 
hearing,  or  even  the  eicercise  of  your  own  reason,  is  like  the  mere  act  of 
eadng.  But  howsoever  much  food  may  be  eaten,  it  will  be  of  no  advantage 
unless  it  be  digested,  so  as  to  furnish  the  system  with  blood.  This  con- 
sideration will  explain  how  our  forefathers,  and  thoughtful  mothers  too,  with 
but  few  books,  and  fewer  points  of  knowledge,  perhaps,  than  we  are  accom- 
plished with,  yet  attained  to  a  state  of  mind  of  far  richer,  holier,  and  happier 
sentiment.  They  digested  their  few  ideas,  and  got  nourishment  and  life  out 
of  them.  When  so  many  of  this  age  are  satisfied  with  the  intellectual  pro- 
cess of  acquiring  a  number  of  ideas,  as  when  boys  will  gather  nuts  in  the 
wood,  and  return  home  to  display  their  pocketfuls  and  put  them  past  to 
rot;  our  forefathers,  though  they  gathered  fewer,  cracked  the  shells  and  eat 
the  kernels.  This  they  did  by  meditation — by  keeping  the  idea  before  the 
mind: — to  change  the  figure,  by  recalling  it  for  consideration,  as  when  the 
cow  which  chews  the  cud  brings  up  again  the  hastily  collected  grass,  and  by 
rmmtion  extracts  its  substance  and  sweetness,  and  prepares  it,  forming  the 
blood  of  life  for  herself,  and  the  milk  to  fiow  for  the  enjoyment  of  her  calf, 
and  others  besides.  In  like  manner  we  must  ruminate  the  ideas  which  we 
ItBve  acquired.  Bring  them  up  again  to  the  mind  for  its  contemplation, 
and  thereby  pervade  the  heart  with  them.  Such  a  Platonic  way  of  medi- 
tation on  God  by  medium  of  the  ideas  which,  in  an  Aristotelian  way,  we 
have  acquired  of  Him,  is  necessary  both  to  our  delighting  in  God,  and  to 
oar  evincing  that  we  delight  in  Him. 

Particuk^ly :  1st,  It  is  necessary  that  we  thus  meditate,  somewhat  ab- 
stractly, on  His  existence,  and  the  essential  glory  of  His  Godhead :  As  we 
reflect  and  say  to  ourselves.  Yea,  of  a  truth,  there  is  a  great  God — the  First 
Cause,  and  Upholder  and  Governor  of  all  things — of  almighty  power,  un- 
searchable wisdom,  exuberant  grace,  and  inflexible  justice :  yea,  that  is 
"withouten  quality,  good;  and  withouten  quantity,  great."*  Arrest  thee, 
my  soul,  and  behold  Him !  What  is  any  power  of  kings,  what  any  wis- 
dom of  philosophers,  compared  with  His  ?  And  how  impure  their  moral 
character  in  contrast  with  His  unspotted  righteousness  I  How  great  is  God 
in  majesty !  How  bright  His  glory  I  How  beautiful  his  holiness  and  love ! 
How  deformed,  dark,  impure,  and  perverse — how  hateful,  all  earthly  objects, 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  His  perfection  I  Ah !  it  can  be  nothing  but  that 
sin,  making  us  afraid  of  that  perfection,  which  prevents  any  of  us  fbom  de- 
lighting in  God  as  of  all  objects  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful  for  our  gaze. — 
But,  2dly,  and  more  particularly,  we  must  meditate  on  Him  in  connection 
with  the  works  of  Cijeation  ;  permitting  them  their  legitimate  influence  in 
suggesting  Him  to  our  minds  as  their  original  framer  and  constant  sustainer 
and  regulator ;  and  not  satisfying  ourselves  with  a  general  passing  reflect 
tion,  but  entertaining  the  thought ;  saying.  There  is  that  rose ;  how  beautiM 
and  sweet  it  is !  it  is  the  creation  of  God.  He  arranged  its  leaves  in  such 
symmetry  of  form  ;  He  painted  it  with  its  beauteous  colours ;  He  breathed 
on  it,  to  make  it  smell  so  fragrantly.  Meditate,  till  the  Creator  disclose 
Himself  within  the  sanctuary  of  His  beautiful  flower.  And  so  with  every- 
thing we  see  and  study  in  Nature — sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  atiimal,  vegetable; 

*  Sir  John  Mandeville,  an.  1S5  . 
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and  mineral  kingdotns — God  meditated  on,  as  the  Creator  of  them  all— 
ddlj,  We  must  meditate  on  Him  in  connection  with  the  events  of  History. 
How  destitute  of  enjoyment  and  gratification — how  full  of  bitterness  is  that 
history,  if  we  read  it  merely  in  the  light  of  the  policy  and  prowess  of  men ! 
But  when  these  rises,  and  revolutions,  and  faUs  of  empires  are  studied  as 
the  result  of  the  government  and  providence  of  Him  who  rules  on  high ; 
when  in  great  and  critical  emergencies  we  wait  and  watch  to  see  what 
God  will  do  now ;  and  when  we  see  Him,  in  ways  so  wondrous,  prostrate 
the  power  and  pride  of  the  wicked,  and  lift  up  the  cause  of  righteousness 
from  depression  and  suffering,  how  gloriously  God  shines  forth  for  the  ad- 
miration of  all  His  friends  I 

Of  all  His  friends  I  Ah!  there  again  is  the  perplexity.  How  shall  a 
heart  which  is  in  a  state  of  personal  alienation  from  God  rejoice  in  the  dis- 
play of  His  glory  ?  Shall  a  man  rejoice  in  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and 
praise  of  one  whom  he  regards  his  enemy  f  I  therefore  observe,  4thly, 
That  in  order  to  delight  in  God,  we  must  contemplate  Him  as  our  own  God- 
not  as  one  who  is  removed  far  ^om  ourselves,  and  the  controller  only  of  other 
things  and  other  men  ;  but  one  who  is  near  as  the  God  of  each  of  us,  and 
that  as  one  who  loves  us — each  of  us  being  persuaded  for  himself  and  her- 
self, that  He  loves  him  or  loves  her  with  tf  Father's  affection,  so  that  we 
emulate  one  another  in  the  loving  and  holy  contention,  who  shall  with  the 
most  endeared  and  confiding  heart  call  Him,  My  own  Father — ^^my  Father 
who  art  in  heaven  !  It  brings  round  the  old  story,  brethren  ; — ^but  the  old 
wine  is  better  than  the  new — that  such  happy  views  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  can  be  gained  only  in  that  Gospel  of  the  work  of  Redemption,  which 
reveals  Him  as  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  who  in  His  love  for 
His  prodigal  children  spared  not  His  only-begotten  Son,  but  incarnated  Bim 
to  be  our  kinsman-representative,  and  delivered  Him  up  to  the  sacrifice  of 
the  cross,  that,  in  consideration  of  its  expiatory  merits,  He  should,  consistently 
with  the  rectitude  of  His  government,  forgive  all  who  give  their  minds  be- 
lie vingly  to  it  (all,  every  one,  each,  being  welcomed,  yea,  commanded  to  do 
so),  and  receive  them  back  to  His  house,  to  rejoice  over  them,  as  a  recovered 
family.  It  is  not  a  mere  theological  dogma  this.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact. 
Search  and  inquire  round  the  circle  of  your  acquaintance,  you  will  not  find 
a  soul — no,  not  one — delighting  itself  in  God,  which  did  not  acquire  the 
delight,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  believing  contemplation  of  Him  in  His 
work  of  redemption  by  His  Son  Jesus.  Then  all  creation  opened  up  on  the 
man's  mind  in  its  magnificence  and  beauty  as  the  work  of  his  Father-God : 
then  all  history  opened  up  on  him  as  the  record  of  His  exploits  of  wisdomt 
power,  justice,  and  goodness. 

Such  being  a  brief  account  of  that  rare  state  of  mind,  delighting  in  God, 
and  of  the  method  of  acquiring  it,  let  us  now,  with  equal  brevity,  attend  to 
its  blessedness.  It  enjoys  an  injierent  blessing  evidently.  Virtue  is  com- 
monly said  to  be  its  own  reward.  This  is  eminently  true  of  the  grace  of 
delighting  in  God.  It  is  as  much  our  sweetest  luxury  as  it  is  our  primary 
duty.  But,  besides  its  intrinsic  happiness,  our  text  contains  a  promise  for  it, 
of  an  extrinsic  reward.  How  large  that  promise :  He  shall  give  thee  the 
desires  of  thy  heart !  Can  anything  exceed  that — the  gratification  of  all 
your  desires  f  Yes,  there  can  ;  and  there  is  much  more  and  much  better 
in  reserve  for  the  saint  than  anything  which  his  heart  can  at  present  con- 
ceive of.  But,  meantime,  let  us  consider  the  promise  as  it  stands.  It  is  to 
be  interpreted  with  very  little  qualification.  For  observe,  1st,  That  the 
desires  of  a  heart  which  delights  itself  in  God  must  be  of  a  peculiar  character, 
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and,  to  a  very  great  extent,  such  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  will  of  God  to 
gratifj.  Suppose  that  a  young  man  had  set  his  affection  on  wealth ;  and 
that  on  reading  this  Psalm  he  had  been  struck  with  the  promise,  and  said  to 
himself,  Here  is  my  mark  ;  I  will  discipline  my  mind  into  a  state  of  delight- 
ing in  God,  and  then  I  will  be  sure  of  my  coveted  wealth.  There  are 
notions  indulged  by  many,  more  fantastical  than  that.  Suppose,  further, 
that  that  discipline  of  Scripture  reading,  and  prayer,  and  Sabbath  sancti- 
fication,  and  cultivation  of  other  means  of  grace,  were  blessed  to  him,  not- 
withstanding the  deficient  motive  with  which  he  entered  on  them,  so  that 
he  c^  attain  to  a  true  delighting  in  God, — see  you  not,  that  his  heart  being 
changed,  there  would  be  a  change  of  his  desires — that  the  covetousness 
would  fly  away,  and  that  its  place  would  be  occupied  by  a  desire,  for  in- 
Btance,  of  proceeding  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen — ^a  desire  which  it  is 
fit  for  God  to  gratify.  Observe,  2dly,  That  although  the  best  renewed  heart 
must  have  remaining  desires  for  worldly  comforts  and  advantages,  yet  are 
the}r  few  and  moderate,  and  generally  wise,  and  therefore  gratified.  "  Give 
me  neither  poverty  nor  riches  :  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me,"  was 
the  expression  of  the  desire  for  temporal  comforts  of  a  model  heart  which 
delighted  itself  in  God.  Were  all  hearts  like  it,  what  a  happy  world  of 
satisfied  desire  it  would  be  !  Observe,  3dly,  That  all  the  desires  of  the  saint 
for  what  he  reckons  worldly  advantages  are  tempered  with  the  condition — 
If  the  Lord  see  that  they  would  be  advantages  indeed.  This,  in  the  first 
instance,  moderates  the  ardour  of  his  desire  ;  so  that,  if  it  be  not  gratified, 
his  disappointment  is  slight;  but  especially  when  he  reasons  with  himself — 
It  is  as  well ;  yea,  it  is  better,  that  I  have  been  refused  my  prayer,  for  the 
I^rd  has  seen  that  what  I  asked  would  have  injured  me :  I  will  therefore 
wait  for  His  sending  what  He  sees  will  be  more  suitable  for  my  case  than 
what  I  asked : — can  the  man,  I  say,  who  reasons  and  feels  in  this  way  be 
said  to  have  failed  of  gaining  his  desire  ?  I  trow  not :  when  you  may  sup- 
pose that  he  has  lost,  he  himself  calculates,  that  by  the  loss  he  has  gained. 
Observe,  4thly,  and  specially,  That  he  is  sure  of  gaining  his  grand  desire — 
the  master-hope  of  his  spirit — the  heavenly  inheritance.  He  that  delights 
in  God  has  properly  but  one  aim,  the  attaining  to  that  beatific  vision  when 
the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  Him.  All  other  desires  are  not  only  subordinated 
to  this,  but  are  surface  emotions  of  the  heart ;  so  that  any  disappointment 
of  them  but  slightly  affects  his  happiness.  Though  he  whose  master-passion 
is  avarice  should  have  lost  the  municipal  election,  so  as  to  be  disgraced  in 
the  estimation  of  his  fellow-citizens,  what  signifies  it  to  him,  if,  on  returning 
tome,  he  find  the  intelligence  waiting  him  of  the  success  of  an  important 
niercantile  adventure  f  Every  consideration  else  drops  out  of  his  mind ;  and 
lie  is  a  gleesome  man  to-night  in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  and  to-morrow 
^U  appear  unabashed  on  'Change.  H^  has  gained  the  desire  of  his  heart. 
So  is  it  with  the  saint :  He  has  his  master-passion  too  : .  all  other  disappoint- 
ments and  losses  touch  him  but  slightly,  when  he  holds  the  promise  of  the 
grand  reversion  of  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

At  the  conclusion,  brethren,  an  old  question  returns.  Ah  !  reflect  once 
Jttore,  that  it  is  easy  to  be  decent^  easy  to  be  diaritable,  easy  to  be  distressed 
on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  sin  injures  a  good  name,  troubles  the 
conscience,  and  makes  the  heart  afraid  of  God.  The  grand  question  is.  Has 
tte  Gospel  of  Christ  taught  us  to  delight  in  Him — to  call  Him  Abba,  our 
Father— and  has  it  prevailed  to  make  us  a  people  characterized  by  our 
serenity,  cheerfulness,  and  happiness  ? 
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THE  TRUE  STORY  OP  THE  JEWISH  BOY,  EDGAR  MORTARA. 

A  TRACTATE  OH  this  subject  has  recently  been  issued  by  a  publishing  firm 
in  London,*  purporting  to  give  an  accurate  and  faithful  narrative  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  abduction  from  his  parents  of  the  boj 
Mortara,  and  in  reference  to  which  the  author  (who  does  not,  however,  ^ve 
his  name)  holds  himself  responsible  for  the  general  correctness  of  the  state-  I 
ments,  and  is  ready  to  answer  any  letters  on  the  subject  addressed  to  him  ' 
at  the  publishers'.  As  the  narrative  is  painfully  interesting  in  itself,  and  as 
many  of  our  readers,  although  familiar  with  the  general  aspect  of  the  case, 
are  not  acquainted  with  its  details,  we  take  the  opportunity  of  submitting 
to  them  the  substance  of  tlie  pamphlet  referred  to  ;  being  fully  assured  that 
it  will  produce  only  one  sentiment,  that  of  righteous  indignation  towards 
the  agents  in  such  a  cruel  transaction,  and  the  odious  system  under  which 
it  has  been  perpetrated.  The  pamphlet  opens  with  a  brief  description  of 
Bologna,  where  the  Mortaras  resided,  and  passes  immediately  to  a  detailed 
account  of  the  abduction. 

"  Italy,  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  Alps,  is  itself  divided 
into  two  by  the  Apennines.  The  Pope's  territory  has  partly  north  and  partly  south 
of  these  mountains.  The  Romagna,  of  which  Bologna  is  the  chief  city,  is  to  the 
north ;  Rome,  with  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter,  is  to  the  south. 

^^  Bologna,  where  the  Mortaras  will  first  become  known  to  the  reader,  five  hun- 
dred years  ago  was  an  independent  city.  Like  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  it  was  often 
deluged  with  blood  by  cruel  wars  between  the  Guelphs,  the  friends  of  the  Popes, 
and  the  Ghibellines,  their  enemies.  At  last,  about  four  hundred  years  ago,  the 
Guelphs  gained  the  day ;  and  Bologna,  though  the  Apennines  lie  between  it  and 
Rome,  has  belonged  to  Rome — ^with  a  diort  interval — ever  since. 

"  Last  year  (1859)  Bologna  took  advantage  of  the  French  and  Piedmontese  in- 
vasion of  Austrian  Italy,  and  rebelled  against  the  Court  of  Rome.  The  interesting 
Atory  of  Edgar  Mortara  began  the  year  before  (1858). 

^^  Bologna  lies  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Apennines.  From  the  city  a  long 
covered  arcade  runs  up  the  hill  for  three  miles.  It  connects  Bologna  with  the 
Church  of  Saint  Petronius,  famous  for  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  it  was 
made  to  accommodate  the  worshippers,  who  can  thus  go  there  under  cover.  On 
the  saint^s  day  of  the  Virgin  the  procession  is  magnificent,  and  the  arcade  is 
crowded  through  its  whole  length.  Bologna  is  very  opulent,  and  many  of  its 
citizens  are  well-informed,  well-educated  men.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  tiie 
public  buildings  in  general  are  not  equal  to  those  of  many  other  Italian  towns.  A 
few  Jewish  families  reside  there,  in  Rome  there  are  four  thousand  Jews.  In 
Bologna,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  not  above  twenty  families.  One  of  these  was 
the  family  of  Signer  Momolo  Mortara. 

^^  Signer  Mortara  is  a  native  and  subject  of  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  which  is  also 
north  of  the  Apennines,  and  now  forms  part,  with  Bologna,  Parma,  and  Tuscany, 
of  the  incipient  kingdom  of  Central  Italy.  About  1850,  Signer  Mortara  removed 
to  Bologna,  where  in  1858  he  resided  as  a  manufacturer  and  wholesale  merdiant  of 
cloth  at  Via  Lamme,  No.  197. 

"  On  June  23,  1858,  returning  home  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  he  found  eight 
or  ten  policemen  in  possession  of  his  premises,  and  as  many  more  waiting  in  the 
street.  A  sergeant  of  the  force  informed  him  that  he  had  orders  to  take  an  account 
of  his  children.  The  father  asked  the  reason.  *  The  Government,'  he  said,  '  knows 
me  and  all  particulars  relating  to  my  family ;  I  am  no  criminal.'  '  I  have  orders,' 
was  the  reply.  The  orderer  proved  to  have  been  the  Padre  Felletti,  Inquisitor-in- 
chief  at  Bologna. 

"  Signer  Mortara's  seven  children  were  mostly  in  bed.  The  poHce  compelled  the 
parents  to  go  with  them  from  room  to  room,  and  to  give  the  names  and  ages  of 
*  Wertheim,  MacintoBh  and  Hunt,  24,  Paternoster  Row. 
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each,  whidi  they  wrote  down.  They  took  stock,  as  we  should  say,  of  the  family. 
Having  done  this,  the  sergeant  said,  '  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  you  are  the  victim 
of  an  act  of  treachery  (vittima  d'un  tradimento).  Your  son  Edgar  has  been  bap- 
tized, and  I  have  orders  to  take  him  away  from  you. 

"  The  effect  of  such  an  announcement  may  be  imagined.  The  elder  childi-en, 
who  h^d  got  up  in  the  midst  of  the  conftision,  screamed  with  terror  at  the  idea  of 
their  little  brother,  of  seven  years  old,  being  carried  off  by  the  poHce  in  the  dead 
of  the  night.  The  mother  shrieked  and  fainted.  The  father  was  petrified  with 
alarm.  He  was  the  only  man  in  the  house,  and  defenceless.  At  last,  recovering  his 
self-poBsession,  he  demanded  time  to  send  for  his  wife's  uncle,  Signor  Angdo  Pado- 
Tam,  banker  and  merchant,  and  his  wife's  brother  of  the  same  name.  They  came, 
and  by  his  instructions  waited  upon  Signor  Felletti,  the  Inquisitor.  It  was  past  mid- 
night. They  found  him  up,  waiting  to  receive  the  report  of  the  police.  They  im- 
plored mercy,  delay,  anytMng.  He  replied  that  he  too  was  acting  under  orders — 
the  orders  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bobgna.  They  insisted  on  time  to  appeal  to  the 
Archbishop  and  to  the  Governor  of  the  city. 

"  The  Inquisitor  at  last  consented  to  a  delay  till  the  next  evening,  but  only  on 
condition  '  that  the  police  would  make  itself  responsible  for  the  child's  security.' 
The  friends  returned  to  Signor  Mortara  to  announce  the  result.  Hie  sbirri  faith- 
^y  fulfilled  the  condition  imposed  on  them.  Edgar  Mortara  used  to  sleep  on  a 
^mthe  bedroom  of  his  parents.  In  that  sleeping  room  of  Signor  and  Signora 
Mortara  the  polioe,  by  orders  of  the  Inquisition,  mounted  guard  by  turns  i<x  the 
wiole  night — two  at  a  time.  Signor  Mortara  requested  them  for  decency's  sake 
toramoye  to  the  passages,  or  to  the  staircase ;  but  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  the 
M&  prisoner  should  be  '  gard^  k  vue  ; '  so  they  refused.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
M.  and  Mme.  Mortara  never  went  to  bed  that  night. 

"  Next  day  a  fruitless  appeal  was  made  to  the  Archbishop,  Cardinal  Yiale  Prela, 
aad  to  the  Cardinal  Governor  of  the  city.  Both  were  absent  from  the  town.  .  The 
^icar,  or  locum  tmens  of  the  Bishop,  said  he  should  be  able  to  inform  the  Bishop 
that  evening ;  but  as  tiie  final  removal  to  Rome  was  to  take  place  at  sunset,  the 
prelate  would  only  be  informed  of  the  application  after  the  act  had  been  accomplished. 
ui  the  afternoon,  Signor  Mortara  removed  his  wife  in  a  carriage  to  a  distant  quarter 
0^  the  city.  Her  heart  and  brain  would  not  bear  witnessing  her  child's  abduction. 
/^  The  father  continued  walking  up  aind  down  the  rooms  and  passages  of  his  house, 
^th  his  child  Edgar  in  his  arms.  At  dark  a  carriage,  accompanied  by  mounted 
pohce,  arrived.  A  detachment  entered  the  house.  One  carbineer  tore  the  child 
oQt  of  his  father's  arms ;  another  pinioned  the  father  to  prevent  his  resistance. 
The  carriage,  with  its  prisoner  and  escort,  drove  off  for  Rome." 

The  child,  thus  ruthlessly  carried  off*  from  the  bosom  of  its  parents,  was 
placed  in  the  convent  connected  with  the  Church  of  San  Ketro  in  Vincoli. 
The  feelings  of  the  family,  and  especially  of  the  parents,  may  be  imagined, 
bat  they  cannot  be  described.  The  iather  of  the  child  followed  the 
spoliators  to  Rome ;  but  although  he  had  frequent  personal  interviews  with 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  the  prime  minister  of  the  Pope,  he  failed  to  obtain  any 
satisfaction  from  him.  In  vain  he  produced  certificates  to  the  effect  that 
the  servant- woman  who  said  she  had  baptized  the  child  was  a  worthless  cha- 
racter, living  in  sin  with  Austrian  officers.  In  vain  he  produced  a 
medical  affidavit,  that  the  child  had  never  been  ill  at  all  at  the  time  when 
^he  woman  averred  that  she  had  baptized  him  in  expectation  of  his  death. 
Hft  was  received  with  courtesy,  heard  with  politeness,  but  nothing  more. 

After  some  weeks  thus  fruitlessly  spent,  the  unhappy  father  returned  to 
Bologna,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  wife  to  Rome,  to  see  the 
child.  On  arriving  at  that  city  they  repaired  to  the  convent ;  ahd  leaving 
"is  wife  at  a  little  distance,  the  father  advanced  to  the  principal  door  of  the 
^Wch,  and,  looking  in,  he  saw  his  child  in  the  midst  of  several  priests  and 
^  small  congregation.  When  the  congregation  was  dismissed,  Mortara  ap- 
PJ^oached  the  -vestry,  door,  which,  being  partially  open,  he  again  caught  a 
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glimpse  of  his  child.  The  feelings  of  a  parent  could  no  longer  be  repressed, 
and  he  stepped  forward  to  enter  ;  but  being  observed  at  that  moment  by  one 
of  the  priests,  the  door  was  violently  shut  in  his  face.  We  shall  now  per- 
mit the  author  of  the  pamphlet  to  tell  what  immediately  followed. 

^^  For  half  an  hour  the  priests  remained  in  consultation.  At  last  the  Rector  and 
another,  mustering  courage,  came  out  with  the  child  between  them.  But  instead 
of  coming  in  the  cBrection  where  Mortara  stood  (in  the  direction  of  the  villa),  they 
bolted  off  rapidly,  and  made  away  across  the  country  in  an  opposite  direction. 

"  Striding  along  at  a  rapid  rate,  they  dragged  the  child  between  them.  Tbe 
father  followed  at  a  short  distance,  resolved  not  to  lose  sight  of  his  son.  The 
quicker  they  went,  the  quicker  the  father  pursued.  Occasionally  they  looked  back 
and  scowled  fiercely  at  mm.  After  the  greater  part  of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  the 
priests  met  a  lay  brother,  and  told  him  to  go  back  to  Mortara  and  to  desire  hiin  to 
go  to  the  villa,  where  the  Eector  with  Edgar  would  follow  him.  Mortara,  trusting 
the  promise,  and  not  knowing  what  might  happen  if  he  were  found  by  a  fanaticsJ 
population  pursuing  two  priests  across  country,  with  night  approaching,  went  back 
as  desired.  At  the  villa,  he  rejoined  his  wife,  and  the  two  remained  together  within 
the  house.  A  long  time  elapsed.  No  Rector  came.  No  child.  Looking  out  of 
the  window,  they  observed  through  the  darkness  military  imiforms,  and  perceived 
some  carbineers  walking  up  and  down  on  guard.  Two  hours  elapsed.  Again  and 
again  they  looked  out,  and  the  same  guards  were  still  there.  A  Jew  and  a  Jewess 
in  a  priest^s  house,  in  a  remote  Italian  town,  guarded  by  Papal  soldiers,  may  well 
be  pardoned  for  feeUng  somewhat  alarmed  1  Consulting  together,  they  thought  the 
wisest  course  was  to  leave  the  villa,  and  to  walk  to  their  inn.  The  carbineers  followed 
them.  They  had  not  long  ascended  the  inn  staircase,  when  a  sergeant  of  police 
was  announced.  He  asked  for  their  passport.  Mortara  produced  it  perfectly  en 
regie.  *  Now  foUow  us  to  the  Governor.*  Mortara  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey. 
Crossing  the  piazza  of  the  town  to  the  palace  of  the  Governor,  which  is  on  one  side 
of  the  square,  he  found  to  his  surprise  the  whole  square  filled  with  a  mob  of  people, 
evidently  fanatical  and  excited,  and  a  numb^  of  priests  walking  up  and  down 
among  them.  He  was  directed  to  mount  the  stairs  to  the  Governor's  apartment. 
'  What  brings  you  to  Alatri  ? '  he  was  asked.  '  You  know,  sir,  as  well  as  1  do,'  was 
the  reply.  '  Yes,'  the  Governor  said,  '  you  are  come  to  see  your  son,  but  you  must 
not  see  him.  You  have  had  leave  from  the  Holy  Father  to  see  him  once  in  Rome, 
and  you  cannot  see  him  again.'  *  Sir,  that  is  not  true,'  the  fatiier  replied ;  *  I  have 
the  Holy  Father's  permission,  in  the  writing  of  the  Cardinal  SecretMy  of  State,  to 
see  my  child  as  often  as  I  wish ;  whoever  told  you  the  contrary  told  an  untruth. 
I  ask  who  told  you?'  'The  Rector  of  the  convent,'  was  the  reply.  'Then  U 
Eettore  mentisce,  the  Rector  Ues,'  was  the  tortured  father's  reply,  and  he  asked  to 
be  confronted  with  his  accuser. 

"  The  Governor  refused  the  request.  '  Monsignor  (the  Bishop  of  the  town) 
requires  you  should  leave  the  town  immediately,  and  you  must  do  so.' 

"  FeeHng  that  all  was  in  vain,  ttle  parents  returned  disconsolate  to  the  inn,  and 
prepared  to  retrace  their  steps  to  Rome.  As  they  entered  the  inn  door,  a  friendly 
person  stole  up  to  Mortara.  '  Leave  this  place  as  soon  as  you  can,'  he  said :  '  the 
priests  have  told  the  people  that  you  are  come  here  to  murder  your  own  son  because  he 
has  become  a  Christian ;  that  is  the  reason  why  they  are  so  wild  and  excited.  Your 
life  is  in  danger.'  Moirtara  took  the  hint,  and  in  a  few  nunutes  was  on  the  road 
from  Alatri. 

"Reaching  Rome,  Mortara  lost  no  time  in  going  to  Cardinal  Antonelli,  who 
yielded  to  h^  request  so  far  as  to  order  the  Rector  witii  the  child  to  return  to  the 
city." 

After  some  days  the  parents  were  permitted  to  see  their  child ;  and  such 
was  the  emotion  of  the  mother  at  the  first  interview,  that  she  swooned 
away.  The  deepest  feeling  was  also  evinced  by  the  child.  The  subsequent 
interviews  were  almost  equally  painful ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  affect- 
ing than  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  child  clung  to  his  parents  on  these 
occasions.    The  last  interview  is  thus  narrated  :— 
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iterFiew  ^^Jiieh  the  Moriatna  had  with  their  ehiM  d^senr^s  apeciai 
priesftB  hmi  ccnae  at  laat  regularly  to  preach  aenaone  at  M.  ajid 
ft'henever  ttey  came.  Ou  thia  oc^aaion  the  father  could  staod  it  no 
not  QomBj'  he  said^  *  to  hear  your  preaching,  but  to  see  t\m  last  of 
^ntlj,  as  if  it  were  pnscoDcertod^  the  priesta  tlirew  themselves  on 
i  began  rieciting  prayers  to  the  Madonna  for  the  conversion  of  these 
hat  Iiapi>ened !  The  prieats  knelt,  Mortara  stood.  Madame  Mor- 
ig€ir  Aloriara  stood!  Wm  tlittt  a  child  who  believed  in  prayer  to 
I  veil  if  lie  did  beliere,  it  would  not  juatiiy  the  robbery.  But  he  did 
grosa  hypocrisy  for  any  man  to  say  that  he  did, 
i  retired  from  ttie  rcMita  and  went  down  stairs.  The  child  followed 
I  door  for  a  last  embrace.  A  priesit  came  and  wrenched  him  out  of 
8,     They  have  never  met  since," 

tarsL  was  afterwards  under  the  necessity  of  breaking  up  his 
preat  loss,  and  removing  to  Turin,  The  Evangelical  Alliance 
if  warmly  in  thb  scandalous  case  of  inhuman  tyranny.  Mor- 
iris  and  England,  with  a  view  to  secure  that  the  case  would  be 
I  the  European  Congress,  at  that  time  expected  to  be  held,  re- 
ffairs  of  Ililj.  Through  the  action  taken  by  the  Evangelical 
Totest  was  got  up  and  presented,  before  Chriatmas,  to  Her 
retary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  That  protest  was  numer- 
lentiaUy  signed,  namely,  by  the  Mayors  and  Provosts  of  nearly 
itish  cities,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  and  more  than 
bishops,  and  by  a  large  number  of  Peers,  members  of  Parha- 
)f  colleges,  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  laymen ;  but  as  the 
grcss  was  not  held,  it  &iled  of  any  immediate  effect,  and  the 
Q  custody  at  Rome. 

le  circumstances  connected  with  this  unnatural  and  inhuman 
It  18  a  striking  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  system  with 
ge  a  portion  of  Europe  is  cursed.  But  it  is  earnestly  to  he 
e  prayers  and  efforts  of  British  Christiana  of  every  name  sbidl 
I  the  child  is  restored  to  its  sorrowing  and  much  wronged 
the  world  obtains  some  assurance  tliat  such  outrages  against 
Christianity  and  our  common  nature  shall  not  again  darken 
le  nineteenth  century.  The  greatest  praise  is  due  to  the  Evan- 
ce  for  its  dihgenec  in  the  case,  and  we  feel  persuaded  that  they 
lit  it  to  rest. 


AJDINGS  FOR  THE  HOME  OmOLE.— No.  Y.* 

THE  FEIEKD. 

Ter  a  man  deserved  the  name  of  a  friend j  that  man  Js  Frank 

arm  in  sympathy,  prompt  in  kindness,  he  is  as  ready  to  bestow 

benefit  as  a  trifling  attention,  and  confers  a  favour  as  if  he 

one.     His  triendship  is  like  a  hunter  that  goes  across  country, 

'■  ottr  *■*■  Baadini^'"  for  the  pFesent  month,  la  takein  from  an  exceedingly  ngef  ul 
EI  book|  piLbhalied  by  Nolaou  and  Scmsr  &nd  of  which  we  rooently  gave  SlJmf^ 
review  aopdtimcitit.  Tlis  titlo  at  the  hook  in  the  *'  Christian  Mirror,"  and  it 
'  many  phaEea  (some  of  them  abnormal  onougli)  of  th&  Climtla,ct  Hfo.  The 
ttifl  '■'  Still  Hour/'  by  Dr  Phelpa  of  Ammca^  which  haa  been  issiied  gimul- 
0  [jnbli^bin^  firms  of  thk  city,  Nokon  and  Sons,  and  Sti^achan  aud  Co,  It 
•ios  of  hort^^tory  cbftptera  on  srcret  prayor,  and  b  ha^-inj  a.  rapid  sh^uktioii 
ictLa  cla^JBes  both  hjar^  euad  in  Ammcti, 
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takes  the  shortest  cat  to  do  a  service,  stumbles  not  at  difficc 
meet  with  an  obstacle,  does  not  go  round,  but  over  it !  I  ha 
in  troubles,  and  found  him  true  as  steel.  He  has  helped  me 
a  trial ;  his  buoyancy  has  kept  me  up  when  my  own  spirits 
ringing  laugh  dnven  away  my  cares ;  I  could  scarcely  feel  c 
sence!  There  is  none  to  whom  I  can  open  my  heart  as  to  h 
companion  from  boyhood !  there  is  none  with  whom  I  convc 
so  freely,  except,  perhaps,  on  one  subject. 

PhiUas,  And  that  subject  is — ^religion. 

Horatio,  I  do  not  think  Frank  an  irreligious  man — God 
one  time  rather  believed  that  his  mind  was  impressed  with — s 
ence  for  heavenly  things.  But  I  never  liked  to  open  a  convei 
themes;  I  avoided  anything  like  interference  in  spiritual  n 
not  my  part  to  question  his  faith ;  I  had  much  too  good  reai 
and  loving  him,  to  act  as  a  censor  to  my  friend. 

PhiUas,  You  feel  that  though  religion  be  not  often  on  hii 
his  heart  is  right  towards  God  ? 

Horatio,  I  wish  that  I  could  say  so  much.  No,  I  have 
some  uneasiness  on  his  account.  Frank  has  faUen  in  wit 
reads  books,  frequents  scenes  which  I  cannot  but  think  like 
tone  of  his  principles,  if  not  altogether  to  corrupt  them.  1 
not  walking  warily ;  I  fear  that  he  may  be  entering  that  labj 
mazes  so  many  are  lost ! 

Pkilias,  And  have  you  never  attempted  to  warn  him  ? 

Horatio.  I  have  more  than  once  let  him  know  a  little  of 
his  new  companions.  He  laughs,  gives  them  up  to  my  censi 
ates  with  them  still.  They  are  not  his  friends,  he  says,  but 
rades,  and  their  society  serves  to  while  away  many  an  idle  I 
his  books  and  his  pursuits ; — ^when  I  glance  at  their  dangei 
he  parries  the  censure  with  a  jest,  and  laughs  so  gaily  at  the 
mentor,  that  I  cannot,  while  I  am  at  his  side,  see  anything  in 
It  is  impossible  to  argue  against  his  wit.  Reason  has  as  1 
mastering  it,  as  the  heavily-armed  foot^oldier  of  overtaking 
Parthian,  who  turns  and  shoots  his  light  arrows  while  flying. 

Pkilias.  If  conversation  avail  not,  you  have  other  resources  i 
your  thoughts  in  a  tangible  form ;  express  yourself  earnest] 
writing ;  let  him  receive  your  letter  at  some  time  when  he  is 
use  it  quietly,  and  in  solitude ;  the  paper  provokes  not  repart 
witness  is  often  the  strongest. 

Horatio.  This  would  be  making  by  far  too  serious  an  affair  c 
A  few  playful  words  may  be  given  without  wounding;  pa 
stances  may  give  rise  to  the  expression  of  an  opinion,  but  an  ea: 
written  letter  is  a  very  different  thing, — it  might,  it  would,  ] 
offence. 

Pkilias.  And  you  are  fearful  of  running  any  hazard  1 

Horatio.  Yes,  the  hazard  of  breaking  with  a  friend. 

Pkilias.  Have  you  no  reliance  on  the  strength  of  his  friendsi 

Horatio.  1  believe  that  he  would  at  any  time  risk  his  life  fo 
would  do  the  same  for  him.  I  have  all  the  stronger  reaso 
preserve  that  which  is  of  such  value  to  us  both. 

Pkilias.  It  is  clear  that  however  strong  you  may  believe  hia 
be,  you  have  a  lingering  suspicion  that  his  vanity  and  pride  are 
In  this  you  probably  wrong  him ;  but  let  that  pass, — ^let  us  gi 
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risk  gomething  by  telling  him  the  truth,  bj  warning  him  against  the  danger 
which  70a  see, — let  us  grant  that  he  may  be  mortified  and  angrj,  that  even 
his  regard  for  jou  maj  for  a  time  be  shaken  !  Is  that  feeling  worth  the 
name  of  friendship,  which  cares  more  for  its  own  gratification  than  for  the 
welfare  of  its  object?  Is  it  not  rather  selfishness  in  disguise,  which  may 
love  muchy  indeed,  but  not  well? 

Horatio.  There  is  no  office  on  earth  so  ungracious  as  that  of  telling  dis- 
agreeable truths.     Why  should  I  be  the  one  to  thrust  myself  into  it  ? 

Philias.  Because  friendship  gives  you  a  privilege,  and  a  power  which  ih 
this  case,  perhaps,  no  one  equally  possesses.  The  heart  which  has  received 
you  as  a  guest  you  are  bound  to  aid  in  guarding ;  and  if  danger  approach, 
it  is  for  you,  like  the  loyal  maiden  of  old,  at  whatever  cost  to  yourself,  to 
make  your  friendship  a  bar  against  it. 

Horatio,  And  break  the  friendship  in  the  struggle  1 

PhUias.  It  will  not  be  broken ;  if  it  be  worth  retaining  it  will  be  the 
stronger  and  the  firmer  for  the  struggle.  Some  brief  explosion  of  temper 
there  may  be,  some  surprise  and  anger  may  appear,  but  they  will  melt  away 
hkethe  foam  on  the  wave,  and  leave  a  deeper  current  of  esteem,  confidence, 
even  gratitude  towards  a  friend  who  dared  to  offend  in  the  effort  to  serve. 

Whatever  pain  you  might  suffer  from  temporary — nay,  even  from  serious 
estrangement,  would  be  light  compared  to  that  of  knowing  that  a  generous 
bat  thoughtless  spirit  had  fallen  into  a  snare  from  which  you  might  have 
warned  him, — that  he  was  hopelessly  entangled  in  the  medhes  of  a  tempta- 
tion which  you  saw  him  approaching  in  careless  confidence,  and  of  feeling 
that  your  boasted  friendship  had  not  sufficed  to  make  you  so  much  as  stretch 
M  a  hand  to  draw  him  back  from  the  ruin  before  him  I 

Horatio.  Enough ;  Frank  shall  have  his  warning,  let  him  receive  it  how 
he  oQay. 

And  Philias,  in  his  dream,  saw  Horatio  sit  down  to  his  desk,  watched 
the  pen  gliding  over  the  page,  and  knew  by  intuition  every  word  that  was 
traced  by  the  rapid  hand  of  the  writer. 

Philias.  Pause  and  reflect !  This  is  no  business  to  be  hastily  despatched. 
What  is  done  must  be  well  done.  The  proud  spirit  of  opposition,  like  a 
sleeping  Hon,  lies  at  the  door  of  the  human  heart,  and  he  who  would  enter 
must  not  rouse  it.  It  is  only  when  within  the  barrier  that  we  can  render 
effectual  aid.     We  must  influence  the  will  through  the  afiections. 

Horatio.  Wherein  have  I  erred  f 

Philias.  You  have  erred  in  attempting  to  reprove  a  brother  without  doing 
80  in  a  spirit  of  humility.  No  letter  like  that  which  you  are  now  penning 
should  be  written  without  earnest  prayer  for  wisdom,  and  a  blessing  on 
your  efforts.  You  should  have  humbled  yourself  before  God,  and  humbled 
yourself  before  man.  It  is  not  for  an  erring  mortal  to  raise  himself  on  a 
pedestal  of  pride,  or  to  make  /  am  holier  than  thou  the  key-note  of  his  ex- 
hortation to  another.  Let  him  feel  his  own  unworthiness,  and  then  speak  ; 
let  him  feel  his  own  nothingness,  and  then  speak ;  warn  from  temptations 
Wause  he  has  known  them ;  point  to  the  sinner's  refuge  because  he  has 
felt  it  to  be  the  one — the  only  hope  for  his  soul  I 

Horatio  tore  the  unfinished  letter. 

Philias.  And  one  word  more,  brave  and  faithful  fnend !  By  that  which 
you  are  about  to  write,  you  will  stand  forth  in  the  sight  of  your  companion 
as  the  open  champion  of  the  cause  of  religion.  Remember  that  henceforth 
your  life  will  be  to  him  an  epistle  which  he  cannot  choose  but  read.  He 
^uat  Bee  nothing  there  which  is  not  consonant  with  the  principles  avowed 
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in  your  letter.  He  will  look  to  your  words  and  your  acts  as  a  commentary 
on  your  opinions ;  beware  that  the  commentary  destroy  not  the  force  of  the 
text! 

"  The  clock,  whose  chime  jit  intervals  we  hear, 
Besembles  friendship's  warning  to  the  ear. 
The  hand, — ^to  tnith  still  pointing  silently. 
Example's  ceaseless  lesson  to  the  eyeJ" 


HINTS  ON  DEVOTION. 

"  Could  ye  not  watch  with  Me  one  hour  ?  " — ^Matt.  xxvi.  40. 

We  are  often  in  a  religious  hurry  in  our  devotions.     How  much  time  do  we 
spend  in  them  daily  ?     Can  it  not  be  easily  reckoned  in  minutes  ? 

Probably  many  of  us  would  be  discomposed  by  an  arithmetical  estimate 
of  our  communion  with  God.  It  might  reveal  to  us  the  secret  of  much  o( 
our  apathy  in  prayer,  because  it  might  disclose  how  little  we  desire  to  be 
alone  with  God.  -  We  might  learn  from  such  a  computation  that  Augustine's 
idea  of  prayer,  as  "  the  measure  of  love,"  is  not  very  flattering  to  us.  We 
do  not  grudge  time  given  to  a  privilege  which  we  love. 

Why  should  we  expect  to  enjoy  a  duty  which  we  have  no  time  to  enjoy? 
Do  we  enjoy  anything  which  we  do  in  a  hurry  f  Enjoyment  presupposes 
something  of  mental  leisure.  How  often  do  we  say  of  a  pleasure,  "  I  wanted 
more  tijne  to  enjoy  it  to  my  heart's  content."  But  of  all  employments,  none 
can  be  more  dependent  on  "  time  for  it,"  than  stated  prayer. 

Fugitive  acts  of  devotion,  to  be  of  high  value,  must  be  sustained  by  other 
approaches  to  God,  deliberate,  premeditated,  regular,  which  shall  be  to  those 
acts  like  the  abutments  of  a  suspension-bridge  to  the  arch  that  spans  tbe 
stream*  It  will  never  do  to  be  in  desperate  haste  in  laying  such  foundations. 
This  thoughtful  duty,  this  spiritual  privilege,  this  foretaste  of  incorporeal  life, 
this  communion  with  an  unseen  Friend, — can  you  expect  to  enjoy  it  as  you 
would  a  repartee  or  a  dance  f 

In  the  royal  gallery  at  Dresden,  may  be  often  seen  a  group  of  connoisseurs, 
who  sit  for  hours  before  a  single  painting.  They  walk  around  those  halls 
and  corridors,  whose  walls  are  so  eloquent  with  the  triumphs  of  art,  and 
they  come  back  and  pause  again  before  that  one  masterpiece.  They  go 
away,  and  return  the  next  day,  and  again  the  first  and  the  last  object  which 
charms  their  eye  is  that  canvas  on  which  genius  has  pictured  more  ot 
beauty  than  on  any  other  in  the  world.  Weeks  are  spent  every  year  in 
the  study  of  that  one  work  of  Raphael's.  Lovers  of  art  cannot  enjoy  it  to 
the  ftiU  till  they  have  made  it  their  own  by  prolonged  communion  with  its 
matchless  forms.  Says  one  of  its  admirers :  "  I  could  spend  an  hour  every 
day,  for  yedrs  upon  that  assemblage  of  human,  and  angelic,  and  divine 
ideals,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  last  year  discover  some  new  beauty,  ^^ 
a  new  joy." 

I  have  seen  men  standing  in  the  street  before  an  engraving  of  that  g^^ 
of  the  Dresden  Gallery,  a  longer  time  than  a  good  man  will  sometimes 
devote  to  his  evening  prayer.  Yet,  what  thoughts,  what  ideals  of  gr»5^' 
can  genius  express  in  a  painting,  demanding  time  for  their  appreciation 
and  enjoyment,  like  those  great  thoughts  of  God,  of  heaven,  of  eternity, 
which  the  soul  needs  to  conceive  vividly,  in  order  to  know  the  blessedness 
of  prayer?  What  conceptions  can  art  imagine  of  the  "Divine  Chiia> 
which  can  equal  in  spirituality:  the  thoughts  which  one  needs  to  entertain 
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of  Christ  in  the  "  prayer  of  faith  1 "  We  cannot  hope,  commonlj,  to  spring 
into  possession  of  such  thoughts  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Prayer,  as  we  have  observed,  is  an  act  of  friendship  also.  It  is  intercourse ; 
an  act  of  trust,  of  hope,  of  love,  all  prompting  to  interchange  between  the 
goal  and  an  infinite,  spiritual,  invisible  Friend.  We  all  need  prayer,  if  for 
no  other  purpose,  for  this  which  we  so  aptly  call  communion  with  God. 

Robert  Burns  lamented  that  he  could  not  ^^pour  out  his  inmost  soul 
without  reserve  to  any  human  being,  without  danger  of  one  day  repenting 
bis  coDfidence."  He  commenced  a  journal  of  his  own  mental  lustory,  /'  as 
a  sabstitute,"  he  said,  <<  for  a  confidential  friend."  He  would  have  some- 
thing "  which  he  could  record  himself  in,"  without  peril  of  having  his  con- 
fidence betrayed.  We  all  need  prayer  as  a  means  of  such  intercourse  with 
a  Friend  who  will  be  true  to  us. 

Zinzendorf,  when  a  boy,  used  to  write  littie  notes  to  the  Saviour,  and 
throw  them  out  of  the  window,  hoping  that  He  would  find  them.  Later 
in  life,  so  strong  was  his  faith  in  the  friendship  of  Christ,  and  in  his  own 
need  of  that  friendship  as  a  daily  solace,  that  once,  when  travelling,  he  sent 
hack  his  companion,  that  he  might  converse  more  freely  with  '^  the  Lord," 
vithwhom  he  spoke  audibly. 

So  do  we  all  need  friendly  converse  with  Him  whom  our  souls  love. 
'-He  alone  is  a  thousand  companions ;  He  alone  is  a  world  of  friends. 
Tiiat  man  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  familiar  with  God  who  complains 
of  the  want  of  friends  while  God  is  with  him." 

But  who  can  originate  such  conceptions  of  God  as  are  necessary  to  the 
enjoyment  of  His  friendship  in  prayer  without  time  for  thought,  for  self-col- 
lection, for  concentration  of  soul  I  Momentary  devotion,  if  genuine,  must 
presuppose  the  habit  of  studious  prayer. 

We  have  portraits  of  deceased  friends  before  which  we  love  to  sit  by  the 
hour,  striving  to  recall  the  living  features  which  are  so  feebly  portrayed 
there,  and  to  resuscitate  the  history  of  expression  on  those  countenances  in 
life  which  no  art  could  fix  on  canvas,  and  to  which  our  own  memory  is 
becoming  treacherous.  Have  we  never  struggled  with  the  twilight  to  make 
those  loved  but  flitting  expressions  live  again  T 

Yet,  have  we  any  more  vivid  or  indelible  conceptions  of  God,  "  whom 
no  man  hath  seen  at  any  time?"  How  can  we  expect  to  enjoy  a  sense  of 
the  friendship  of  a  present  Saviour,  if  we  never  linger  in  the  twilight  to 
freshen  and  intensify  our  thoughts  of  Him  I  Does  He  never  speak  to  us 
that  plaintive  reproof,  "  Could  ye  not  watch  with  Me  one  hour  I" 

A  very  busy  Christian  says,  ^'  This  is  a  cloisteral  piety  which  demands 
much  time  for  secret  prayer."  No,  not  that.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  a  piety  which,  in  its  recoil  from  the  monastery,  is  heedless  of  the  look 
of  business  in  devotion,  which  is  expressed  by  the  words,  "  Enter  into  thy 
closet,  and  shut  thy  door;**  and  of  the  scriptural  stress  upon  perseverance  in 
prayer;  and  of  the  inspired  idea  of  fasting  and  prayer;  and  of  the  historic 
argument  from  the  example  of  eminent  saints,  both  of  biblical  and  of  later 
times. 

Who  ever  knew  an  eminently  holy  man  who  did  not  spend  much  of  his 
^e  in  prayer  f  Did  ever  a  man  exhibit  much  of  the  spirit  of  prayer  who 
M  not  devote  much  time  to  his  closet  ?  Whitefield  says,  "  Whole  days 
and  weeks  have  I  spent,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  in  silent  or  vocal  prayer." 
"Fall  upon  your  knees,  and  grow  there,"  is  the  language  of  another,  who 
hew  that  whereof  he  affirmed.  These,  in  spirit,  are  but  specimens  of  a 
feature  in  the  experience  of  eminent  piety  which  is  absolutely  uniform. 
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It  has  been  said  that  no  great  work  in  literature  or  in  science  was  ever 
wrought  by  a  man  who  did  not  love  solitude.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  an 
elemental  principle  of  religion,  that  no  large  growth  in  holiness  was  ever 
gained  by  one  who  did  not  take  time  to  be  often,  and  long,  alone  with  God. 
This  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting.  No  otherwise  can  the 
great  central  idea  of  God  enter  into  a  man's  life,  and  dwell  there  supreme. 

"Holiness,"  says  Dr  Cudworth,  "is  something  of  God,  wherever  it  is. 
It  is  an  efflux  from  Him,  and  lives  in  Him;  as  the  sunbeams,  although 
they  gild  this  lower  world,  and  spread  their  golden  wings  over  us,  yet  they 
are  not  so  much  here  where  they  shine,  as  in  the  sun  from  whence  they 
flow."  Such  a  possession  of  the  idea  of  God  we  never  gain  but  from  still 
hours.  For  such  holy  joy  in  God,  we  must  have  much  of  the  spirit  of  Him 
who  rose  up  a  great  while  before  day,  and  departed  into  a  solitary  place 
and  prayed,  and  who  continued  all  night  in  prayer—"  the  morning  star 
finding  Him  where  the  evening  star  had  left  Him." 


REVIVALS  AND  MISSIONS. 


The  importance  of  Missions,  and  the  duty 
of  the  Church  to  seek  their  triumph  in 
the  world,  may  be  assumed.  They  take 
rank,  for  benevolence,  before  every  cause 
which  contemplates  the  good  of  hu- 
manity. Even  externally  considered, 
their  aims  are  the  noblest ;  and  were 
their  effects  nothing  else  than  outwardly 
civilising  or  temporally  profitable,  we 
might  claim  for  a  diffused  Gospel  the  front 
VJ^  in  the  list  of  philantlu:opic  plans. 
Where,  however,  ordinary  schemes  end, 
our  Christian  work  advances.  It  labours 
for  the  radical  renovation,  not  merely 
the  apparent  amelioration,  of  sin-smitten 
men  ;  the  welfare  on  the  globe,  the  glory 
in  the  sky,  of  guilt- galled  souls:  and 
whether  we  try  to  weigh  the  worth  of  a 
single  ransomed  spirit,  or  compute  the 
value  of  making  redeeming  grace  known 
to  the  whole  race,  certainly  the  object  of 
our  disciple-like  desires  will  stand  forth 
in  aspects  of  undebateable  grandeur. 

Now,  to  gain  a  result  so  sublime,  effort 
is  requisite  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  its  promotion.  To  expect 
easy  success  where  obstacles,  mighty  as 
they  are  manifold,  must  be  surmounted, 
were  sheerest  fanaticism,  or  an  idle  reli- 
ance in  this  case  on  a  prop  never  trusted 
in  other  things.  The  Governor  of  the 
universe  will  not  encourage  His  people 
to  look  for  such  a  subversion  of  His  laws. 
On  the  vigour  of  the  godly,  by  God's  re- 
vealed arrangements,  rests  the  conversion 
of  earth's  apostate  millions;  and  the 
dightest  glance  at  the  general  drowsiness 
(rf  the  chtuches  shows,  now  their  strength 


needs  to  be  stirred  ere  wickedness  of 
every  shape  shall  be  dislodged  from  the 
strongholds  where  for  ages  it  has  dwelt. 
Not,  indeed,  that  all  believers  slumber. 
By  suppliant- like  breathings  which  rise 
from  devout  hearts  for  the  extension  of 
Emmanuel's  kingdom — ^by  saint-like  do- 
ings which  commend  vital  religion  to  the 
consciences  of  all  spectators — ^by  steward- 
like  givings  which  apply  the  stores  of 
material  substance  for  the  honour  of  a 
bountiful  Providence, — ^by  these  means, 
not  a  few  among  the  pious  are  furthering 
the  faith  they  profess:  and  comparmg 
themselves  with  themselves,  this  growing 
consistency  of  life  proves  that,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  tlie  term,  they  need  no 
revival.  But  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Lord's  followers  come  under  the  charge 
of  decay  which  loudly  calls  for  quicken- 
ing. They  are  not  formalists — ^they  hide 
not  unrenewed  natures  beneath  the  cloak 
of  alleged  attachment  to  Jesus— they 
have  experienced  really  the  momentous 
change ;  yet  how,  after  the  freshness  of 
first  love  has  died  away,  have  they  for- 
gotten the  fervour  of  loyalty  which 
spiritual  gratitude  should  keep  burning. 
How  small  their  sacrifices  for  Christi- 
anity when  balanced  in  the  scale  of  their 
ability!  flow  infirm  their  influences 
for  Christianity  when  estimated  by  the 
index  of  their  profession!  How  luke- 
warm their  longings  for  Christianity 
when  judged  by  the  lagging  of  their 
prayers !  Instead  of  helping,  Siey  hinder 
truth's  progress — ^instead  of  impelling, 
they  impede  Messiah's  career;  and  if 
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trutli  are  to  dissif)^t43  the 
or  tlie  reigB  of  Cliriet  m 
empire  of  evil,  tlirou^^h 
iDetnimeatidity  of  the 
nily  be  tlmt  the  Tictory 
r  th«  membere  musing 
rge  the  old  revival  plea 
*ifiil  till  to  m,  and  bless 
is  face  to  sliinc  upon  ii«, 
J  he  known  upon  earthy 
h  among  all  nations," 

rlea  fiiiggest«  tlie  con* 
cberish  in  the  pro&pect 
world  wheu  we  are  per- 
i  a  revived  Chureb,  It 
tie  very  ground  that  tho 
led  with  the  knowledge 
ueth/  m  e<)piom  ftivcntr 
le  down  on  Zion'a  wor- 
b  still  warrants  the  con- 
e  receive  celestial  showers 
own  eonlSf  the  time  for 
at  from  remotest  lielda 
anally  biwtene<i.  It  mttsi 
tbink  what  tho  aifpin  of 
re*  The  J  are  mainly  to 
r  in  ajLfgiifcjgate  meetings 
t  oongi-eg-atal  att*?ndance 
We  would  be  the  last  to 
le  against  public  gatber- 
sonae  localities  so  com- 
^y  are  approacbed  from 
tive  or  conducted  with 
suitable  aids  to  devotion  ^ 
3  capable  of  being  mailc; 
resence  at  them  decideii 
tity,  especially  aaniouru- 
m  broa^ily  in  the  fao<5  to 
i»  that  have  flocked  to^  do 
,  without  bcscoming  better 
mtfl  of  evangebcaJ  com- 
cittKeua  of  the  world,  or 
^ome.  A  revival  of  the 
m  our  spiritual  existence, 
dden  nature,  and  liirects 
5  BUcb  a  manifest  change  j 
>eration  of  a  Divine  im- 
a  witness  of  our  wearing 
lT  having,  of  our  enjoying 
ir  partakings  the  beauti^ 
I  nee,  tliercforet  let  these 
m  be  tasted,  and  we  who 
m^  cannot  fail  freely  to 
if  joy  to  woe-worn  neigb- 
isligioB^  in  all  itg  stages,  is 
}  lijfty  to  be  monopolised 
shnesa.  The  degree  of  ite 
nil  regulate  the  measure 
us ;  and  aa  we  love  Him 
^  we  are  what  we  are, 


thankfulness  will  join  with  responsibilify 
in  prc«nptij>g  our  cultura  of  that  large- 
heart  oii  charity  which  is  the  root  and 
the  rule  of  miaaionary  endeavour. 

A  revivtjtl  chiirity  of  this  right  mould, 
how  intensely  it  seeks,  how  readily  it 
fiufls  outlets  for  its  zeal  in  a  channd  m 
inviting  !  It  quickens  our  pity  for  the 
wretcheilness  of  the  world,  opening  our 
eyflfl  to  the  view  of  mankind's  misery, 
and  moving  our  eon k  to  beed  the  Ibj-illing 
cry  for  help.  '  It  brightens  our  [>erc^- 
tion  of  the  Gospels  sufficiency^  letting 
us  seo  in  it^  supplier  the  provision  for 
every  want^  and  bitiding  us  employ  its 
balm  for  the  cure  of  moral  malady.  Tt 
heightens  our  concern  for  the  houotir  of 
the  Saviour,  reminding  us  tMt  we  are 
formed  to  show  forth  His  praise,  and  in- 
vesting Ufl  with  the  dignity  of  enhancing 
the  splendours  of  His  mediatorial  crown. 
It  deepens  our  solicitude  about  personal 
oV>ligation,  teaching  us  that  all  we  share 
of  mental  endtjwments,  or  monetary 
revenues,  or  reciuring  opportunities^  are 
talents  lent  for  the  fterriee  of  their  Giver, 
and  instigating  our  fulfilment  of  tbe 
trust  by  tlie  prospect  of  minute  account 
at  the  final  bar.  These  are  the  fruits  of 
revival  which  flourish  wherever  the  re- 
freshing showers  or  the  genial  sunshine 
of  Divine  favour  desscend,  ripening  the 
growth  of  grace  in  every  in<b vidua!  who 
is  endued  with  the  Spirit  from  on  Mgh, 
and  disposing  him  to  communicate  the 
riches  of  his  f?piritual  abumknce,  so  that 
the  world  may  be  prepared  for  the  period 
when  the  Lord  will  cause  righteousness 
and  praise  to  eping  forth  befor©  all 
natk»us. 

Besides,  we  are  not  ashamed  of  our 
hoi>e  when  we  reflect  that  the  fniit  of 
the  same  revival  will  he  a  closer  union  of 
all  who  have  the  indwelling  of  the  same 
spirit,  and  that  such  a  concord  among 
the  fellow^ship  of  saints  wDl  tit  the  imited 
ChurGh  for  bold  aggressions  on  the  ma^see 
of  an  adverse  world.  Long  have  enemies 
ciulted  over  our  divisions ;  and,  witb 
their  own  liosts  leagued  in  compact  pirn- 
lanx,  they  have  tauntingly  defied  our 
straggling  assaults.  But  a  revival  will 
tend  to  teiTfninate  our  strifes.  The  f euda 
that  have  hitherto  weakened  brethren 
will  be  buf^bed,  and  believers  will  form 
as  a  body  rent  by  rivaby  no  more.  The 
contests  about  minor  isniH  will  dwindle 
away,  an<i  henceforth  the  friends  of 
Christ  will  mind  the  essentiala  of  thdr 
common  faith.     If  diiferences  still  last. 
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the  argument  will  at  least  be  continned 
nnstung  of  its  wonted  yenom ;  and  they 
will  never  forget  that  no  dispute  they 
can  have  with  each  other  is  half  so  serious 
a  question  as  their  Lord^s  controyersy 
wim  the  whole  earth.  They  dare  not 
but  act  in  concert:  mutual  jealousieB 
must  giye  way  when  the  one  God  whom 
they  adore  reyeals  Himself  anew  as  the 
Fatiiier  of  lights,  the  Fount  of  mercies ; 
and  when,  from  His  treasury  of  blessing, 
the  Church  Catholic  draws  rich  tokens  of 
reviying  good.  What  less  or  what  else, 
as  a  natural  result,  can  be  anticipated 
than  a  reyiyed  regard  for  keeping  the 
peace  of  Jerusalem,  a  reyiyed  resolye  to 
increase  its  prosperity  by  consecrating 
for  this  coyeted  glory  the  energies  pre- 
yiously  wasted  on  sectarian  cSsoraers, 
and  a  reyived  realization  of  that  presence 
which  the  risen  Master  pledged  to  those 
whom  He  has  constituted  Sie  messen- 
gers of  His  law  and  the  guardians  of  His 
throne  ?  Thus  raised  to  a  reyiyed  sense 
of  the  purpose  for  which  the  Lord  has 
visited  Jerusalem,  social  harmony  will 
peryade  all  its  inhabitants:  its  watch- 
men, seeing  eye  to  eye,  shall  lift  up  the 
voice,  with  the  voice  together  shall  they 
sing ;  and,  as  released  from  the  coldness 
of  conventional  piety,  or  the  customari- 
ness  of  traditional  belief,  they  feel  the 
power  of  living  godliness  with  fresh  force, 
they  will  go  forth  to  proclaim  the  glad 
tidings  till  the  Lord  make  bare  His  holy 
arm  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  and  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth  see  the  salvation  of  our 
God.  Conscious,  then,  that  our  past 
sluggishness  has  been  the  occasion  of  our 
past  impotence,  let  us  now  prize  the  out- 
pourings of  the  Spirit  that  revive  in 
every  heart  the  overflowings  of  love  to 
the  Sa-viour  as  the  Sovereign  of  His  peo- 
ple; and  with  earnestness  consistent 
with  our  privilege,  consecrating  ourselves 
to  the  work  of  illumining  the  darkness 
of  men,  we,  who  meanwhile  can  behold 
the  nearer  regions  lit  with  the  rays  of 
the  Gospel,  may  live  to  discern  the  ad- 
vancing penetration  of  the  truth,  which 
is  destined  yet  to  reach  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  world,  when  Zion  shall  be 
made  an  eternal  excellency. 

Nor,  in  indicating  these  results  of  hope 
for  the  world  through  the  light  of  the 
Church,  are  we  indulging  in  reverie. 
History  confirms  the  hope — ^linking,  as 
with  golden  chain,  the  past  to  the  pre- 
sent, and  pointing,  as  with  prophetic 
finger,    the  present  dawn  toward  the 


future  meridian.  Think  of  the  Pente* 
costal  age.  Thousands  were  bom  in  a 
day.  Myriads  more  were  speedily  added 
to  the  numbers  of  the  saved.  How  came 
it  to  pass  ?  The  Holy  Ghost  was  given. 
The  Lord  shed  blessing  on  the  infant 
Church;  and  the  Church,  through  its 
Spirit-moved  representatives,  went  every- 
where  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  to  draw  all 
men  unto  Him.  Think  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  time.  Nations  started  from  the 
sleep  of  centuries.  Groaning  peoples 
shook  themselves  suddenly  from  tnedust 
of  degrading  superstitions ;  and  multi- 
tudes, emancipated  from  the  yoke  of 
priestly  despotism,  became  partakers  of 
that  glorious  liberty  wherewith  the  tmtli 
makes  free.  How  came  it  to  pass? 
Again  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given.  Tba 
hour  of  resurrection  had  struck.  Men 
who  heard  the  sound  after  protracted 
waiting,  were  led  to  transfer  their  tmst 
from  me  crucifix  to  the  cross ;  and,  as 
in  that  change  they  got  personal  quiet 
to  soothe  their  troubled  breasts,  they 
generously  strove  to  calm  the  hearts  of 
Sieir  country  which  were  lashed  by  the 
alarms  of  ecclesiastical  imposition,  where 
they  were  not  lulled  into  deluding  stupor 
by  Popish  falsehood.  These  instances 
are  not  singular  in  the  annals  of  Chris- 
tendom. We  read  their  repetitioM  in 
every  era  conspicuous  for  evangelistic  en- 
terprise ;  and  whether  on  shores  blighted 
by  the  death-damps  of  heathenism^  or 
on  fields  wasted  by  the  disastrous  air  of 
common  depravity,  that  enterprise  has 
toiled,  we  can  trace  all  its  devotedness, 
and  not  a  httle.of  its  success,  to  the  re- 
invigorated  condition  of  the  religious 
denominations  or  organizations  that  sent 
and  sustained  their  missionaries  for  the 
work. 

Let  our  recollections  of  accredited 
events  instruct  us  how  to  improve  ex- 
isting advantages.  All  that  God  has 
wrought  for  the  world  by  the  Church, 
may  be  counted  a  mirror  in  which  to  see 
by  what  means  He  designs  to  accomplish 
the  ends  of  His  will;  and  if,  without 
limiting  Omnipotence,  we  are  justified 
in  concluding  from  recorded  operations 
how  He  intends  to  fulfil  all  counsels,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  manifestations  of 
grace  at  present  vouchsafed  to  the  pious 
among  us  are  not  only  conferred,  but  vill 
be  available,  for  the  salvation  of  the  un- 
converted around  us.  Before  we  can  look 
for  a  regenerated  world,  we  must  behold  a 
revived  Church,  When  we  have  the  Church 
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I  in  du€  mamn  find  a  rfi* 
.    Tho^ie  are  the  pTinciplea 

to  illastrate  ;  and  theLr 
lemn,  have  a  ipLH^l  ap- 
!  the  eircumstaTiceaof  out 
rlio  entreat  Divine  revival 

the  years,  remenxlieT  by 
lees  an  answer  Bhomld  be 
r©  be  qualified  to  demon- 


strate oiir  fervour  of  p^jer  by  cmr  ar- 
dour of  benevolence!  Then^  though 
othera  wkio  now  &eem  eager  mtiy  iaU 
hm:k  into  apathy,  we  who  are  revived  in 
truth  f^hall,  from  the  shame  of  personal 
relajse,  and  from  the  blame  of  hindoritig 
the  com  in  p:  of  the  kingdom  of  Glirii^t, 
stand  coDflcieEtimiily  and  enflurtngly 
free.  J.  C.  B, 
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stio  Rftcrednesa  in  dcsath, 
Lre<?tion  at  leasts  ia  almost 
pect&rl,      Evtyy  one  a^- 

0  h€!  an  outrages  on  right 
the  character  of  the  dead» 
e,  but  jmtice,  is  for  the 

Bttt  there  are  bo  me 
5  feel  that  the  sacr€<:Jne438 
uhan  thla — that  *■■  the  gar- 
y  "  which  they  have  put 
beet  them  not  only  from 
It  from  onr  eulogy*  If 
re  not  eo^ght,  hut  rather 
dty,  it  seems  almost  Uke 
i  holy  secrets,  to  make 
if  their  worth  when  they 
confess  to  a  feeling  like 
mtrains  us,  wKile  we  at- 

1  the  life  and  ehai'acter  of 
,  who   has  lately  passed 

all  men  we  have  known^ 
id  least  to  have  his  virtues 
'w&  a  true  follower  of  Him 
Imaelf  of  no  reputation,^' 
Etting  that  Bome  monu- 

should  Btanil  on  these 
le  siuiple  truth  coucermng 
taon.  For  those  who  were 
tuow  him,  ftuch  retioril  ia 
3iB  name  ii  enshrined  in 
o!  hearts.**  To  tbose  of 
eyea  to  see  his  nobleness, 
it  we  can  draw  must  seem 
mty.  We  can  only  plead 
tribute  of  love ;  and  aak 

interpret  and  till  up  the 
Ina 

3u  was  hoxn  on  the  20th 
1809.  Ha  waa  the  first- 
liiy  of  fourteen,  of  whom 
Into  reat  before  him.  Some 
Eot  soon  be  forgotten  by 
w  the  rich  promise  of  their 
le  short  but  noble  day's 
L,  IV..  NEW  SERlES^ — MAT 


work  wMeh  it  was  giYen"  tijjem  to  do  ero 
the  early  ^"^  night"  came  on,  May  thtjse 
who  still  remain,  and  who  have  made  the 
family  name  a  ''  household  word  "  in  our 
Churchy  be  long  spared  to  their  abundant 
labours. 

Jfr  Bohert&on's  birth-place,  within  a 
mile  of  which,  lie  livt^,  and  wrought^  and 
died,  waa  the  farm  of  Green  lull,  five 
miles  from  StirUng,  on  tlie  height  mid- 
way between  the  Edinburgli  and  Glasgow 
roads.  From  it  you  liave  e limpea  of  lar- 
Btretcdiing  beauty ;  around  it  the  country 
is  rich  with  hiBtoric  memories*  On  the 
one  side  Ilea  the  field  of  Bannockburn ; 
on  the  other,  the  old  Torwood.  But  it 
ia  not  for  the  scenery  which  surrounds 
it  that  one  reniembti*s  GreenhilL  It  m 
just  such  a  homestead  as  you  would  ex* 
pect  to  send  forth  true-hearted  Ckr^ian 
men.  He  who  has  once  entered  the 
houae  and  marked  the  light  that  lies 
about  the  rooms,  will  ever  after  have  a 
picture  of  it  in  hia  mind,  whenever  be 
heai's  the  word  *^  home/'  It  is  one  of 
those  houses  which  are  in  truth  '^  gates 
of  heaven/'  From  a  country  school  in 
the  neighbourhood  Mr  Eobertaon  ].}as§ed 
to  Tilhcoultry^  where,  under  the  care  of 
the  late  Mr  Browning,  he  received  that 
thorough  education  for  wlueh  so  many 
have  been  grateful  to  that  gentleman. 
Unlike  all  ms  younger  forotherSi  he  did 
not  go  to  the  University,  but  returned  to 
Greenhill,  where  he  became  assiatant  t-o 
his  venerable  father,  as  factor  on  the 
Plean  and  Auchenbowie  estates.  It  w>is 
from  no  lack  of  hterary  taate  and  acquire- 
ment that  he  did  not  prepare  for  any  of 
the  learned  prof essioni,  liifi  eympatbies 
in  that  direction  were,  from  the  first,  wi<.le 
and  genial,  Yarious  specimens  of  hia 
early  fMjetry  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
of  tlio  day,  and  attracted  some  atlenUon* 
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They  are  all  lost  now.  He  had  other 
work  on  hand.  It  was  his  to  set  his  life 
to  music — ^to 

**I)o  noble  things,  n6t  dream  them,  all  day 

long, 
And  thus  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  for 

ever. 
One  grand  sweet  song." 

He  did  not  separate  these  "  noble  things" 
from  his  common  work.  There  are  some 
who  act  as  if  self-sacrifice  and  Christian 
benevolence  were  luxuries  to  be  indulged 
in  at  leisure  hours,  and  had  no  concern 
with  the  counting-house  and  the  market- 
place. It  was  not  so  with  Mr  Robertson. 
He  filled  his  sphere  of  duty  in  the  fear 
of  God,  forgetting  himself  in  his  work. 
Placed  at  the  head  of  extensive  coal- 
works,  he  made  himseK  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  science  of  that  branch 
of  labour,  and  was  often  taken  to  distant 
parts  of  the  country  to  give  advice  with 
regard  to  mining  operations.  Uncon- 
sciously, and  by  simply  acting  as  a 
Christian  man,  he  seems  to  have  solved 
the  difficulties  which  beset  the  relation 
of  employer  and  employed.  There  was 
no  feud  between  rich  and  poor  on  the 
estates  of  which  he  had  the  oversight. 
While  he  had  the  love  and  admiration  of 
the  gentlemen  for  whom  he  laboured,  he 
had  also  the  enthusiastic  attachment  of 
the  men  whom  he  employed.  He  was 
not  content  with  paying  the  day's  wage 
for  the  day's  work.  His  workmen  were 
soon  made  to  feel  that  he  was  their 
friend,  careful  of  all  their  interests.  We 
iiave  been  told  that  scarcely  any  dis- 
putes from  that  districtr  found  their  way 
into  a  court  of  law.  They  were  all 
brought  to  Mr  Robertson,  who  was  ac- 
knowledged and  blessed  «is  the  peace- 
maker. The  education  of  the  children 
on  the  estate  was  an  object  of  his  special 
care.  Under  his  direction  the  Auchen- 
bowie  School  became  a  model,  for  miles 
around. 

But  while  his  humble  and  unobtrusive 
faith  thus  underlay  and  regulated  his 
worldly  relations,  he  was  specially  con- 
cerned for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  dwelt.  In  Ban- 
nockburn- — ^the  village  nearest  Auchen- 
bowie — there  Was,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  no  place  of  worship  except  an  Old 
Light  Church,  and  the  congregation 
assembling  in  it  had  gone  down.  Mr 
Robertson  resolved  to  found  a  Secession 
Church  in  its  room,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  some  Christian  men,  the  old 


building  was  secured  and  repaired,  sup- 
ply of  sermon  was  obtained  from  the  As- 
sociate Presbytery  of  Stirling,  and  very 
soon  the  new  cause  was  making  progress 
under  the  able  ministry  of  the  late  Mr 
Smith.  Had  he  been  living  now,  he 
would  have  borne  noble  testimony  to  the 
value  of  Mr  Robertson's  services  to  the 
Church.  He  could  have  told  how,  with 
his  wisdom  and  self-denial,  he  helped 
them  through  many  a  difficulty  ;  and 
with  his  sunny  hopefulness  cheered  them 
in  many  a  time  of  discouragement.  They 
have  now  met  in  the  kingdoms  of  the 
just,  which  both  of  them  entered  by  sud- 
den and  holy  death.  Mr  Robertson's 
efforts  were  not  confined  to  the  congre- 
gation of  which  he  was  an  "■  elder  worthy 
of  double  honour."  Though  his  natural 
modesty  prevented  him  from  ever  coming 
prominently  forward,  the  brethren  of 
Stirling  Presbytery  knew  well  his  value 
as  a  worker.  We  have  been  told,  that 
when  any  paper  came  before  them  writ- 
ten with  peculiar  heart,  and  bearing 
marks  of  peculiar  literary  culture,  the 
whisper  would  pass  round,  "  That  must 
be  Mr  Robertson ;  no  other  man  could 
have  written  that."  His  last  attracted 
peculiar  attention ;  it  was  a  pleading  for 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless.  White  he 
loved  his  mother-church,  and  rejoiced 
in  her  prosperity,  his  sympathies  were 
wide  and  catholic.  He  was  wont  to  ar- 
range, as  often  as  possible,  for  a  Thurs- 
day evening  sermon  in  the  school-room 
at  Auchenbowie,  and  brethren  of  all 
denominations  were  p'oud  to  come  at 
his  request  and  preach  to  the  people. 
He  was  a  devoted  Sabbalii-school  teacher. 
Though  his  laboTirs  during  the  week  were 
most  toilsome,  he  was  wont,  early  on 
Sabbath  mornings,  to  meet  am  advanced 
class  of  boys,  and  on  his  return  from 
church  in  the  evening,  to  superintend  a 
large  and  flourishiDg  school. 

But  we  cannot  make  this  record  of  his 
work  complete.  We  can  only  speak  of 
those  doings  which  Were  patent  to  all. 
There  were  other  and  still  nobler  deeds, 
which  we  record  not  here ;  they  have 
found  higher  and  holier  record  in  the 
hearts  and  homes  of  the  poor  and  the 
needy,  and  on  immortal  tablefs  that 
shall  be  read  in  the  light  of  eternity. 
If  his  doings  could  have  been  told  by 
us,  his  character  had  been  less  lofty 
than  it  was.  He  seemed  not  to  know 
that  he  was  in  any  way  different  from 
common  men.    He  had  an  unaffected 
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con  scion  s  goodnem.  Bel  - 
iernte  hear  Mm  ipak  of 
ble^enl  truths  which  ]a.j 
sg»  These  fouud  high*?r 
E  worcfe.  Ilia  whole  life 
or  God,  a  aermon  on  the 
erf«a  of  Ciiriat. 
'  Robertaou's  grandfather 
id  from  Greenhill  to  the 
f  Avenueheatl,  about  a 
t  33  a  quaint  old  houi^e, 
ick  ahrubbery*  It  aeemiS 
om  the  bud  and  glm- 
gieen  vail  of  Ulac  and 
which  the  light  paaaea 
I  a^ftt-nod.  As  we  mo<l 
Duld  tiot  Imt  feel  as  if  the 
were  there.  In  a  room, 
aed  hdrloom-liko  furm- 
eked  arrfu  and  a  three- cor- 
— Mr  Hobertaon  uBe<l  t-o 
night,  reading  the  books 
ighted,  but  which  he  had 
en  by  day.  There,  t^jo, 
eh  eld  him,  did  ha  drink 
of  hia  great  strength- 
tins  of  the  Life  Eternal , 
room  had  been  tlie  scene 
no  one  knew  anything  of 
bd  it.  It  had  been  the 
7  agony.  For  j&itb  he 
dctiiii  of  internal  cramp 
!iame  upon  him  at  inter- 
om  one  to  two  months. 
•  deadly  power,  and  felt 
gaining  streiij^th  year  by 
1  to  my  to  liJB  eervant, 
icealtuent  waa  impoesiblej 
i  cut  him  off  aome  day. 
ilelieacyand  regard  for  the 
lers,  which  cUatingiushed 
gB^  he  waa  ca.i'ef  ul  to  bi^le 
torn  hia  father  and  the 
I  family.  He  was  a  brave 
Id  bear  hiji  burden  alone 
ivQ  aniriety  to  thciee  he 
a  the   knowledge  of  its 

li  of  February  1800,  the 
!  was  sitting  in  the  Spring 
ing  for  tea^  when  he  waa 
iolently  than  he  had  ever 
t  that  death  was  on  him, 
object,  tts  he  had  always 
0  sending  to  Greenhdl  for 
rhe  wont^  rehef^  were  of 
ere  the  hurried  Bumtnona 
loving  handa  to  stay  his 
uaconaciona  of  aoght  on 
iB  calmly  pai^iug  away  to 


rest  from  hii  lonely  pain  in  tlie  hon^  wf 
Ilia  heavenly  Father, 

When  the  tidings  paesed  from  tli^ 
Utile  e<ittage  tJiAt  Mr  lioburteon  Witi* 
dead,  there  was  weajjing  and  lamenta- 
tion fts  for  a  first-born  slain  ;  and  when, 
in  the  cold  March  morning,  the  bi&ek* 
bordered  cards  which  told  the  same  Bftd 
tale,  were  dehvered  at  the  hunaes  of  his 
distant  friend??,  there  were  not  a  few  who 
said,  when  the  iirat  siu-prise  of  sorrow 
permitted  them  to  s^^eakf  ■"*  We  ne'et 
&li4ill  look  upon  his  like  again,"  There 
was  nothing  in  thia  case  of  that  dread- 
fid  nea^  which  is  associated  with  *'  sud- 
den defl,tli,"  from  which,  in  solemn  litany, 
men  pray — ''  Goo<l  Lord,  dehverus."  It 
K<3eni6d  tbe  fitting  death  for  such  as  ha* 
The  l^iHt  iM.'oded  entries  had  been  raade  in 
hiB  diarie,<  l.iut  a  few  hours  before.  And 
his  fri(jni.ls  iieeded  no  dying  words  to  light 
up  the  VJilk-y  of  the  shadow  of  death  in 
whieb  he  h:ft  them  sitting.  His  whole 
life  had  been  a  preparation  for  death. 
It  h/5ui  not  been  hia  wont  to  utt^^r  hi^  love 
either  for  God  or  man  in  formal  words, 
and  it  BeemerJ  more  consonant  with  his 
nature  that  he  ahould  jiass  away  in 
silence. 

Seldom  hag  motiraing  been  moi^e 
heartfelt-  than  that  which  haa  followed 
the  death  of  Amlrew  Robertson.  It 
seemed  a^  if  thfjee  who  knew  him  wrre 
only,  nciw  that  he  ia  gonc»  beginning  to 
realiae  his  worth.  His  whole  character 
wiis  SO  nicely  balantjed,  his  goodneaa  so 
unobtrufiive,  that  when  he  was  with  na 
we  enjoyed  Ids  preaence  and  were  proud 
to  be  near  him*  Now  that  he  has  pa^seflt 
it  is  as  when  a  atrain  of  music  M'hicb  ab- 
Eorbed  ua  in  delight  ha^  ceased,  and  we 
have  time  to  reflect  on  the  perfection  of 
its  hai'monies.  When  the  Bannockburn 
congregation  asaemble^i  on  the  Sabbath 
after  hb  death,  the  minister  began  to 
read  the  hymn^ — 

**  Let  issahit^  below  in  concert,  join 
Widi  tljQ5£  to  glory  jifont^T" 
but  such  wa^  the  emotion  aronnd  hhn 
that  he  waa  unable  to  proceed.  With 
tremhluig  voice  and  falling  tears,  a 
^*  woi-ship  of  sorrow  '*  wan  rendereil  that 
morning. 

The  foneral  waa  attended  by  all  the  in - 
!iftMt«nta  of  the  district.  Those  who  did 
not  join  in  the  pitjoei&ion  stooil  gazing 
by  the  wayiide,  and  on  the  heights  that 
overlooked  it.  It  was  a  strange  sight,  that 
black  trail  of  mourneiis  passing  along  in 
the  bleak  March  day,  bet^veen  hedges 
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lined  with  picturesque  groups  of  weeping  bearing  silent  witness  for  us  of  the  hiSs 

women  and  children.     It  was  the  road  of  immortality.    Now  we  have  reached 

by  which  he  had  gone  many  a  time  on  the  old  churchyard  of  St  Ninian^s ;  from 

errands  of  mercy,  and  it  was  fitting  that  the  old  tower  the  bell  tolls  as  we  ap- 

it  should  be  lined  by  those  who  were  proach.     Now  we  are  standing  round  the 

even  then  arising  and  calling  him  blessed,  grave.     ^Mid  perfect  silence,  unbroken 

Slowly  the  mournful  procession  wends  by  any  whispa*,  tiie  coffin  is  let  down, 

its  way ;  now  we  are  passing  over  the  and  the  earth  begins  to  fall  to  earth,  tlie 

height  from  which  we  catch  glimpses  of  dust  to  dust.     The  grave  is  closed,  and 

the  distant  sea,  and  think  of  "  islands  we  turn  away  thinkmg  heavily,  that  one 

of  the  blest."    Now  we  are  crossing  the  of  the  noblest  of  the  children  of  our  peo- 

little  Bannock,  that  has  been  murmuring  pie  will  be  seen  no  more  on  earth. 

through  centuries  its  memories  of  old  Nevertheless,  his  image  is  in  many  a 

battle —  heart,  and  the  memory  of  his  life  will  be 

,,  -,                               J  a  power  for  good  to  many  a  Christian 

"  For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  ?  .*^j       t.-i    ?      j*       xi.    /        x      xu  i 

But  I  eo  on  for  ever."  fnend,  whde  treading  the  few  steps  that 


But  I  go  on  for  ever." 

ere  lie  before  us  the  i 
covered  with  a  white  raiment  of  snow,     "  before  the  throne." 


lie  between  them  and  the  eternal  re- 
There  lie  before  us  the  everlasting  hills,     union  in  the   assembly  of   the  eldeis 
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FROM  A  POEM  BY  W.  E.  AYTOUN,  IN  "  BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE." 

I  SAW  how  bigotry,  with  spiteful  aim, 
Smote  at  the  searching  eyesight  of  the  sage, 

How  error  stole  behind  the  steps  of  truth, 
And  cast  delusion  on  the  sacred  page. 

So,  as  a  champion,  even  in  early  youth 
I  waged  my  battle  with  a  purpose  keen ; 

Nor  f ear'd  the  hand  of  terror,  nor  the  tooth 
Of  serpent  jealousy.    And  I  have  been 

With  starry  Galileo  in  his  cell. 
That  wise  magician  with  the  brow  serene, 

Who  fathom'd  space ;  and  I  have  seen  him  tell 
The  wonders  of  the  planetary  sphere. 

And  trace  the  ramparts  of  heaven^s  citadel 
On  the  cold  flag-stones  of  his  dungeon  drear. 

And  I  have  walked  with  Hampden  and  with  Vane, 
Names  once  so  glorious  to  an  English  ear, 

In  days  that  never  may  return  again. 
My  voice,  though  not  the  loudest,  hath  been  heard 

Whenever  freedom  raised  her  cry  of  pain, 
And  the  faint  effort  of  the  humble  bard 

Hath  roused  up  thousands  from  their  lethargy, 
To  OT)eak  in  words  of  thunder.    What  reward 

Was  mine  or  theirs  ?    It  matters  not ;  for  I 
Am  but  a  leaf  cast  on  the  whirling  tide. 

Without  a  hope  or  wish,  except  to  die. 
But  truth,  asserted  once,  must  still  abide. 

Unquenchable,  as  are  those  fiery  springs 
Which  day  and  night  gush  from  the  mountain  side 

Perpetual  meteors  girt  with  lambent  wings, 
Which  the  wild  tempest  tosses  to  and  fro. 

But  cannot  conquer  with  the  force  it  brings. 
Yet  I,  who  ever  fdt  another's  woe 
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More  keenly  than  my  own  untold  distress ; 
I,  who  have  battled  with  the  common  foe, 

And  broke  for  years  the  bread  of  bitterness ; 
Who  never  yet  abandoned  or  betray'd 

The  trust  vouchsafed  me,  nor  have  ceased  to 
Am  left  alone  to  wither  in  the  shade, 

A  weak  old  man,  deserted  by  his  kind — 
Whom  none  will  comfort  in  his  age,  nor  aid  I 

O  let  me  not  repine !    A  quiet  mind. 

Conscious  and  upright,  needs  no  other  stay  ; 
Nor  can  I  grieve  for  what  I  leave  behind, 

In  the  rich  promise  of  eternal  day. 
Henceforth  to  me  the  world  is  dead  and  gone, 

Its  thorns  unf  elt,  its  roses  cast  away, 
And  the  old  pilgrim,  weary  and  alone. 

Bowed  down  with  travel  at  his  Master's  gate 
Now  sits,  his  task  of  Kfe-long  labour  done. 

Thankful  for  rest,  although  it  comes  so  late, 
After  sore  journey  through  this  world  of  sin. 

In  hope,  and  prayer,  and  wistfulness  to  wait, 
Unto  the  door  shall  ope  and  let  him  in. 


REV.  DR  BROWN'S  LIBRARY. 

TO  THE  EDrrOR  OF  THE  UNrTED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Edinburgh,  6,  Mnrro  Street, 
lith  April  1860. 

Dear  Sir, — ^As  you  gave  a  place  in  your 
last  Number  to  the  "Circular"  which  I 
We  addressed  to  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Church,  in  reference  to  the 
purchase  of  the  library  of  the  late  Rev. 
Pr  Brown,  I  hope  that  you  will  find  room 
^  your  next  for  the  f oUowing  remarks. 
Since  last  month,  an  interesting  and  in- 
fluential meeting  has  been  held  in  Glas- 
gow, at  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  at  length  the  object  which  I 
We  in  view  in  seeking  to  secure  such  a 
library  for  the  Church.  After  a  length- 
ened conversation,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  and  heartily 
adopted :— ."  Having  heard  Dr  Johnston, 
^^e  naeeting  were  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  library  should  be  preserved  to  the 
Church  as  a  fitting  memorial  of  Dr  Brown, 
ajd  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  students  of 
the  Theological  Hall ;  that  it  was  highly 
^irablethat,  for  this  purpose,  it  should 
?e  placed  in  Glasgow ;  and  with  this  ob- 
ject in  view,  this  meeting  resolves  itself 
mto  a  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  so- 
Uciting  Bubscriptions  in  the  west  of  Soot- 


land,  appointing  Dr.  Johnston  convener 
of  a  committee  to  be  formed  by  him  for 
the  same  object  in  the  east.^'  Such  is 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  meeting, 
and  my  chief  object  in  addressing  you  is 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  it 
to  the  Church  through  the  medium  of 
your  columns.  Let  me  make  a  few  re- 
marks upon  it.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
the  meeting  was  strongly  of  opinion, 
not  only  that  the  library  should  be  se- 
cured, but  also  that  it  should  be  pre- 
served as  a  fitting  memorial  of  Dr  Brown. 
Does  not  the  whole  Church  respond  cor- 
dially to  both  of  these  expressions  of  opi- 
nion ?  And  those  who  know  the  library 
best,  and  who  knew  and  loved  its  owner, 
will  be  most  forward  to  unite  in  ihia  sen- 
timent. The  library  is  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church,  specially  for  the  use 
of  the  students  of  the  Theological  Hall. 
In  this  way,  being  dead,  the  kte  vener- 
able professor  will  yet  continue  to  be  the 
instrument  of  influencing  the  minds  of 
our  students,  of  nurturing  them  in  the 
knowledge  of  Divine  truth,  and  of  train- 
ing them  for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
It  is  further  stated  in  the  resolution,  that 
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it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  "  library- 
be  placed  in  Glasgow."  This  proposal, 
when  first  made,  startled  me  not  a  little. 
From  the  time  that  the  idea  of  acquir- 
ing the  library  took  shape  and  form  in 
my  mind,  I  thought  of  it  only  as  being 
placed  in  Edinburgh.  Any  other  locality 
never  once  occurred  to  me ;  and,  of  course, 
all  my  personal  feelings  were  strongly  in 
favpur  of  its  being  here,  and  nowhere 
else.  But  the  discussion  of  the  question 
at  the  meeting,  and  subsequent  reflec- 
tion, have  greatly  modified  my  first  im- 
pressions, and  convinced  me  that  the  idea 
of  placing  it  in  Glasgow  is  not  so  unrea- 
sonable as  those  who  live  in  Edinburgh 
and  the  east  may  at  first  suppose.  It 
will  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  students — 
all  the  students  at  the  Hall — ^will  have 
the  use  of  the  library.  They  will  have 
free  access  to  the  books,  which  are  to  be 
kept  only  for  consultation  in  the  library 
room ;  and  of  those  which  may  be  given 
out  to  read,  they  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  selecting  sucn  as  they  require  in  the  same 
way  as  tiiey  get  those  which  they  select 
from  the  library  at  present  in  QueenStreet; 
and  I  doubt  not  that  a  catalogue  of  the 
library  will  be  kept  at  the  seat  of  the 
Hall  for  this  purpose.  Then  very  many 
of  the  students  are  resident  in  the  west, 
and  to  whom  Glasgow  is  more  a  centre, 
and  more  accessible,  than  Edinburgh.  It 
is  only  reasonable  that  these  students 
should  enjoy  the  same  facilities  for  con- 
sulting books  as  their  brethren  in  the 
east.  Then,  again,  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  there  is  not  at  this  moment,  in 
all  Glasgow,  a  strictly  theological  library 
to  which  either  our  ministers  or  students 
have  access.  This  is  a  singular  fact ;  but 
it  is  a  fact.  The  College  library  has  a  theo- 
logical department,  of  course,  but  it  is 
not  accessible  to  our  ministers  and  stu- 
dents but  on  conditions  which  cannot 
always,  without  inconvenience,  be  com- 
plied with.  How  important,  then,  to  our 
western  metropolis  must  such  a  library 
as  Dr  Brown's  be ;  and  if  the  brethren 
there  are  willing  to  contribute  liberally 
to  such  a  memorial  of  Dr  Brown,  and  to 


preserve  it  as  such,  I  think  that  they 
have  good  grounds  for  having  sometliing 
to  say  in  regard  to  its  location.  On  these  j 
accounts,  although  all  my  personal  feel- ' 
ings  were,  and  are  still,  in  favour  of  its 
b^g  placed  in  Edinburgh,  I  am  pre- 
pared, for  the  sake  of  the  greater  benefit^ 
to  sacrifice  these,  and  let  it  go  to  Glas- 
gow. It  will  be  observed,  however,  thai 
the  Glasgow  friends  have  not  taken  \r^i 
them  to  decide  ihe  matter.  Theyonlj 
express  the  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  i 
should  be  in  the  west.  Its  final  desti- 
nation is  still  an  open  question,  and  must 
afterwards  be  finally  decided  by  others. 
One  sentence  more.  Some  friends  hm 
expressed  themselves  with  some  hmU- 
tion  about  the  movement,  on  the  groood  ; 
that,  by  purchasing  the  library  as  it  j 
stands,  there  will  be  money  paid  for  boob  * 
already  in  the  possession  of  the  OhurcL 
Thus  duplicates  of  works,  it  is  thought, 
will  be  unnecessarily  multiplied.  This 
difficulty,  if  it  existed,  would  be  removed 
in  the  first  place  by  the  library  being 
placed  in  Glasgow.  But,  second,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  ca- 
talogue of  Dr  Brown's  library,  and  it  is 
surprising,  considering  its  extent,  how 
few  duplicates  will  be  found,  eventhoH^A 
both  should  be  combined.  On  all  tiese 
accounts,  I  think  that  I  may  confidently 
appeal  to  the  members  of  our  Church  to 
assist  in  acquiring,  by  the  meeting  of 
Synod,  so  important  a  possession.— I  am, 
dear  Sir,  yours  very  cordially, 

George  Johnston. 

P,S. — Since  the  above  was  in  type,  a 
meeting  of  ministers  and  others  has  beeo 
held  in  Edinburgh  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject, and,  after  consideration,  unani- 
mously and  cordiaUy-  agreed  as  to  the 
desirableness  of  acquiring  the  library  for 
the  Church ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  meeting,  that  it  should  be  added  to 
the  present  Theological  Library  in  Edin- 
burgh,  but  were  willing  to  leave  that 
point  to  the  decision  of  the  Synod. 
"^  G.J. 


UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  LONDON. 


LoivnoN,  April  I860. 
Sib, — It  is  a  long  time  since  we  heard 
anything   of   the    movements   of    the 
Synod's  Committee  regarding  t^e  estab- 


lishment of  new  churches  in  London. 
Allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  journal,  to  suggest,  that  if  this 
the  greatest  misalcni-fiSd  in  the  world, 
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is  to  be  OYertaken,  the  Church  gene- 
rally must  be  kept  constantly  informed 
of  what  is  being  done,  and  reminded  of 
the  obligations  and  duties  which  rest 
upon  it.  I  believe  that  the  Church,  as 
a  whole,  is  in  perfect  darkness  as  to 
what  is  going  on,  and  knows  more  of 
Jamaica  and  Calabar  than  it  does  of 
London.  I  state  this  simply  in  the  way 
of  suggestion,  not  by  any  means  as  cast- 
ing a  reflection  on  the  excellent  men 
fonning  the  Synod's  Committee  for 
Church  Extension  in  London. 

This  scheme,  the  greatest  the  Church 
h&  ever  undertaken,  cannot  be  carried 
out  without  money  and  ministers :  to 
draw  out  the  one  and  interest  the  other, 
the  Church  at  large  must  be  kept  well- 
informed  of  what  is  going  on ;  and,  per- 
haps, a  short  notice  from  the  Home 
Secretary,  month  by  month,  of  who  was 
to  preach,  and  where  they  were  to 
preach,  with  such  other  information  as 
he  might  have  to  give,  would  tend  to 
bp  alive  and  to  increase  the  interest 
in  a  work,  the  importance  of  which  has 
been  as  yet  but  dimly  realized. 

One  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
in  carrying  out  the  Synod's  scheme,  will 
be  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  proper 
ffien  to  come  to  London.  London  is 
rather  a  kingdom  than  a  city.  It  de- 
tnands  the  best  men,  and  refuses  success 
to  a  Church  which  refuses  to  give  them. 
l^y  is  there  a  difficulty  in  getting  the 
ablest  ministers  to  come  to  London? 
^hj  18  Albion  Chapel  vacant,  when  any 
empty  pulpit  in  a  country  village  in 
Scotland  is  an  object  of  ambition  to  men 
worthy  of  the  highest  place  ?  I  humbly 
think  this  anomaly  arises  from  a  miscon- 
ception of  facts  and  circumstances. 
^^  We  are  told  that  "  the  soQ"  is  bad  ; 
"  Presbyterian  ministers  have  no  chance 
in  London."  We  are  further  told,  that 
'*no  man  of  ordinary  tact  and  ability 
can  make  way  against  the  extraordinary 
difficulties  which  present  themselves  in 
London ;"  "thai;  a  minister  in  London 
must  be  prepared  to  be  always  on  the 
platform,  and  lay  aside  his  north  country 
jotions  of  the  proper  way  to  work  or  to 
feed  a  congregation  in  England." 

I  speak  as  a  layman,  but  I  believe  there 
never  were  greater  delusions  than  those 
1  have  now  hinted  at,  and  I  would  beg 
nainisters  not  to  be  scared  by  them,  with- 
out due  reflection. 


As  to  the  badness,  or  even  the  differ- 
ence of  the  soil, — wherever  the  Presby- 
terian Church  has  been  energeticaUy 
worked  in  England,  it  has  always  suc- 
ceeded. It  is  only  a  working  Church 
which  can  expect  to  be  successful,  and  a 
communion  which  was  content  to  stand 
still  while  the  population  was  increasing 
by  millions,  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
retrograde.  The  fault  was  not  in  the  soil, 
but  in  the  feebleness  of  the  exertions 
made  to  till  it.  Now  that  this  lethargy 
has  been  laid  aside,  the  results  will  be 
very  different,  and  tJie  delusion  regard- 
ing the  *'  soil"  will  vanish. 

Ministers  are  afraid  to  undertake  a 
London  charge,  on  account  of  "  the  dif- 
ficulties and  isolation  of  their  position." 
The  isolation  will  cease  the  moment  the 
Church  determines  to  occupy  London  as 
it  ought,  and  the  difficulties  are  very 
much  overrated.  So  far  from  there 
being  an  excess  of  public  and  extraneous 
duty  devolving  on  a  London  minister, 
there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  a 
man  may  have  less,  if  he  is  so  disposed, 
and  still  be  a  successful  and  respected 
minister  of  the  Gospel. 

I  hold  very  strongly  that  many  mini- 
sters on  coming  to  England  make  a  false 
step,  under  the  impression  that,  "  the  soil 
being  different"  from  Scotland,  the  til- 
lage must  be  different :  some  seldom,  if 
ever,  vi6it  their  people,  or  catechise  the 
children,  or  do  anything  else  which 
savours  of  the  "  blue  banner,"  thinking 
in  this  way  to  attract  the  English  public ; 
whereas  there  is  nodoubt  that,  in  England 
as  in  Scotland,  a  "  house-going  minister 
makes  a  kirk-going  people,"  and  that  a 
minister  who,  in  the  steady  discharge  of 
his  duties,  pastoral  and  pulpit,  would 
succeed  in  Stirling,  in  Paisley,  or  Kinross, 
would,  by  the  identically  same  exertions 
in  the  same  direction,  have  at  least  equal 
success  in  the  great  city  of  London.  I 
hope  the  time  has  passed  away,  when 
ministers  refused  to  come  to  London,  as 
if  it  was  not  only  an  uncultivated  but  an 
irreclaimable  waste,  and  that  we  shall 
now  see  a  {»x>per  view  taken,  and  corres- 
ponding action.  Scotchmen  in  England 
and  the  English  people  are  botkable  and 
willing  to  maintain  tiieir  ministers  as 
they  ought  to  be  maintained. — ^Yours 
faithfully, 

B. 
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Home,  then,  is  our  theme.  What's  another 
word  for  Home?  For  the  artizan  at  his 
heavy  toil ;  the  smith  at  his  forge ;  the 
ploughman  under  the  east  wind  of  March  ^ 
the  sailor  in  a  storm;  the  traveller,  the 
snowing  night,  on  the  dangerous  mountain 
path,  Home  is  the  imagination  of  the  Joyous 
welcome  of  friends,  the  cheerful  tire,  the 
refreshing  meal,  and  the  hed  of  repose. — 
Again,  What's  another  word  for  Home? 
For  him  who  has  gone  to  a  foreign  land, 
and  passes  his  weary  days  among  strangers, 
neither  loving  nor  loved.  Home  is  the  ima- 
gination of  the  parental  dwelling  where  he 
was  horn,  and  where  alone,  he  feels,  he 
could  contentedly  die. — A  third  time, 
What's  another  word  for  Home  ?  For  him 
who  may  have  heen  opposed,  and  mocked, 
and  ahused,  at  the  public  meeting.  Home 
is  the  imagination  of  that  little  circle  of 
friends,  which  he  will  soon  join,  who  will 
tell  him,  how  well  they  think  he  acqiutted 
himself,  and,  by  their  sympathy,  will  con^- 
pensate  him  for  all  the  wrong. — Yet,  once 
more.  What's  another  word  for  Home? 
When  you  sit  at  the  festal  board  of  mere 
friends !  and,  hospitable,  courteous,  and 
familiar  as  they  may  be,  yet  feel  yourself 
subjected  to  so  many  restraints.  Home  is 
the  imagination  of  the  freedom  of  that 
scene  where  you  can  act  and  express  your- 
self without  reserve ;  where,  if  you  give 
offence,  they  soon  forget  it ;  where,  if  you 
are  provoked,  you  are  so  easily  pleased 
again;  where  frowns  are  so  ashamed  of 
themselves,  that  they  either  never  enter, 
or  presently  leave,  and  give  place  to  smiles. 
— ^Home  is  rest,  it  is  warmth,  it  is  good 
cheer,  it  is  liberty,  it  is  love.  Well  may 
they  sing  of  it  as  "  sweet  Home."  Home 
is  the  home  of  happiness.  It  is  earth's 
heaven,  Home. — Dr  Anderson's  Discourses, 


PANTHEISM  OF  THE  HINDUS. 

This  philosophy,  however,  had  yet  another 
aspect,  which  still  extensively  affects  the 
more  educated  Hindus.  Encouraging  the 
many  to  polytheism,  the  Brahmans  beguile 
the  more  inquiring  few  with  pantheism. 
The  usual  formula  of  this  belief  is,  that 
God  is  in  everything,  or  that  God  is  the 
soul  of  the  world ;  meaning,  not  that  all 
is  Upheld  by  the  indwelling  of  His  creative 


and  preserving  power,  but  that  His  very 
person  and  Godhead  are  contained  in  the 
works  of  His  hands.  One  of  the  avatars  of 
Yishnuts  designed  to  illustrate  this  opinion. 
An  unbelieving  raja,  being  told  by  his  son 
that  God  was  in  everything,  demanded  if 
He  was  in  that  pillar,  kicking  it  at  the  same 
time  to  manifest  his  contempt.  Vishnu 
immediately  burst  from  the  column,  with 
the  head  and  paws  of  a  lion,  and  tore  the 
blasphemer  to  pieces. 

Pantheism  was  a  favourite  notion  with 
some  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  from 
whom  it  has  passed,  with  too  many  other 
relics  of  classic  paganism,  into  the  lan- 
guage of  our  own  poets.  It  is  distinctly 
expressed  in  the  lines  of  Pope: — 

*'  All  are  but  parts  of  ooe  stapendons  whole, 
Whose  body  liature  is,  and  God  the  soul ; 
That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 
Great  in  the  earth  as  in  th'  ethereal  frame, 
Warms  in  the  son,  refretdies  in  the  bree^ 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unqpent, 
rareathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
As  foil,  as  perfect.  In  a  hair  as  heart ; 
As  fUl,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mounis. 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  bums: 
To  Him,  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small; 
He  fiUs,  he  bounds,  <»nnect<,  and  equals  all" 

Ward  informs  us  that  a  learned  Brahman, 
to  whom  these  lines  were  read,  started 
from  his  seat  in  admiration,  and  claimed 
their  author  as  a  genuine  Hindu. 

Another  form  of  pantheism  is  very  com- 
mon in  India,  by  which  the  existence  of 
matter  is  altogether  denied.  It  teaches 
that  all  we  see  and  feel  is  a  mere  deception 
of  the  senses ;  in  reality,  nothing  exists 
but  God,  who  produces  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe  by  the  immediate  and 
direct  operation  of  His  will.  This  doctrine 
of  "illusion" — which  the  Brahmans  ex- 
aggerate ftir  beyond  the  hypothesis  at- 
tributed to  our  own  Bishop  Berkeley— is 
carried  to  the  extent  of  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  individual  men.  It  is  owing  to  the 
ignorance  and  darkness  of  the  human 
mind,  they  affirm,  that  men  think  them- 
selves distinct  and  individual  beings,  en- 
dowed with  a  power  of  voluntary  action. 
In  reality,  they  are  only  portions  of  the  one 
supreme  Spirit,  and  as  soon  as  they 
acquire  sufficient  light  and  purity  to  dis- 
entangle themselves  from  present  ignor- 
ance, they  will  be  again  absorbed  into  that 
(Spirit,  and  lose  their  individual  con- 
sciousness. 
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Ukdtiko  Friendship:  A  Discoarse  de- 
livered in  the  Ebene^er  Congregational 
Chapel,  Hamilton,  on  occasion  of  the 
Death  of  the  Rev.  James  Proctor.    Bj 
the  Rev.  William  Reib,  Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh:  WUliam  Oliphant  and  Ca 
This  sermon  to  the  memory  of  a  good  man 
and  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  was 
preached  hy  Mr  Reid  to  the  congregation 
of  which  Mr  Proctor  had  been  for  a  short 
time  pastor.    The  duty  was  fittingly  as- 
signed to  Mr  Reid,  as  it  has  been  in  all 
respects  most  worthily  discharged  by  him, 
in  consequence  of  Mr  Proctor's  connection 
for  five  years,  as  home  missionary,  with 
the  Lothian  Road  congregation.    Mr  Proc- 
tor, although  brought  up  in  the  (Jnited 
Presbyterian  Church,  had  joined  the  Con- 
gregationalists.    He  was  invited  to  take 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Independent 
congregation  of  Hawick,  and  afterwards 
was  transferred  to  Hamilton.    Mr  Reid 
has  taken  for  his  text  the  words,  "Our 
friend  Lazarus  sleepeth,"  John  xi.  11 ;  and 
from  this  he  discourses  with  clearness  and 
ability  on  the  subject  of  that  "  Undying 
friendship*'  of  which  Jesus  is  the  source 
and  the  centre.    He  has  appended  to  his 
sermon  a  short  account  of  Mr  Proctor's 
listory  and  character,  the  latter  of  which 
le  touches  with  a  tender  but  warmly  ap- 
Foving  pen.    Both  sermon  and  memoir 
ft  weU  entitled  to  attentive  perusaL 

AVoiCE  FROM  AX  Orknet  Makse  :  Being 
I  short  Memoir  of  the  late  Mrs  Mary 
iEiD  of  Westray,  with  a  few  of  her 
Letters^ 

Edinburgh:  William  Oliphant  and  Co. 
A  TSET  interesting  and  well-merited  tribute 
to  tie  memory  of  a  pious  and  gifted  lady, 
who  found,  in  connection  with  the  good 
caus)  in  Westray,  a  sphere  of  usefulness 
whici  she  cultivated  and  adorned  in  no 
comnon  degree.  Her  sorrowing  husband, 
an  exiellent  and  devoted  minister  of  Christ, 
and  ?iho  has  been  the  means  of  very  great 
good  in  the  island  of  Westray,  tells  the 
tale  ol  her  life  with  modest  and  unafifected 
pathos  and  tenderness.  Gentleness  and 
energy  a  loving  zeal  and  a  discriminating 
intellignce,  an  enlightened  piety  and  an 
imqueichable  desire  to  promote  the  tem- 
poral aid  spiritual  welfare  of  those  around 
her,  seen  to  have  been  ruling  character- 
istics of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Her 
letters,  originally  published  in  a  local  jour- 
nal, and  addressed  to  various  classes  in  the 
Orkneys  such  as  Housewives,  Husband- 


men, Domestic  Servants,  etc.,  and  some  of 
which  are  reprinted  in  the  tractate  before 
us,  are  remarkably  good,  written  with  an 
affectionate  ease  and  eloquence  which  in- 
dicate powers  of  composition  far  above 
mediocrity,  and,  from  their  spirit  and  tone, 
as  well  as  from  their  strong  practical  sense, 
excellently  adapted  to  benefit  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  Altogether, 
it  is  a  pleasant  record  of  a  useful  and  con- 
secrated life,  and  illustrates  the  fact,  that 
in  any  sphere,  even  the  most  rural  and 
secluded,  the  true  child  of  God  may  be 
rich  in  faith  and  heroic  in  well-doing.  If 
all  were  as  anxious  to  improve  their  talents 
and  opportunities  as  was  Mrs  Mary  Reid 
of  Westray,  it  would  be  well  indeed,  both 
for  the  Church  and  the  world. 

The  True  Idea  op  the  Church.  With 
Prefatory  Note  by  Rev.  Wm.  Hamna, 
LL.D. 

Edinburgh :  Thomas  Constable  and  Co; 
This  pamphlet  is  a  republication  of  three 
articles  which,  some  years  ago,  were  copied 
from  the  Princeton  Review  into  the  British 
and  Foreign  Evangelital  Review.  They  are 
from  the  able  pen  of  Dr  Hodge.  Dr 
Hanna  has  been  induced  to  give  them  to 
the  world  in  this  form,  from  the  bearing 
they  have  on  the  views  of  Christ's  headship 
over  the  Church  which  he  propounded  in 
his  recently  published  sermon.  In  noticing 
this  pamphlet,  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
meddle  with  the  controversy  he  has  occa- 
sioned ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  while  there  may  be  some  things  in  his 
sermon  we  cannot  endorse,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  characterizing  its  leading 
doctrines  as  thoroughly  sound. 

The  question  which  Dr  Hodge  discusses 
is.  What  is  the  true  idea  of  the  Church  ? 
And  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives 
is — "First,  that  the  Church  consists  of 
saints;  and,  secondly,  of  saints  in  com- 
munion— that  is,  so  united  as  to  form  one 
body."  The  saints  are  "  those  who  have 
been  cleansed  from  guilt  and  justified,  who 
have  been  inwardly  renewed  and  sanctified, 
and  who  have  been  separated  from  the 
world,  or  consecrated  to  God  ;"  and  "the 
proximate  and  essential  bond  of  union  is, 
the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  then,  the  Church  con- 
sists, not  of  professed,  but  of  true  believers, 
and  is  dependent,  not  on  external  organi- 
zation for  its  existence,  but  on  the  connec- 
tion of  its  members  with  Christ.  The 
proof  is  drawn  from  the  scriptural  use  of 
the  word  church, — from  the  terms  used  as 
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equivalents  for  it — from  the  descriptions  of 
the  Church — from  the  attributes  of  the 
Church — from  the  promises  made  to  the 
Church — from  the  conditions  of  member- 
ship— and  from  what  has  been  the  faith  of 
God's  people  in  all  ages.  We  cannot  enter 
upon  an  examination  of  the  way  in  which 
the  arguments  drawn  from  these  various 
sources  are  conducted ;  the  ground  is  too 
broad  to  be  hastily  travelled.  But,  to  our 
mind,  they  are  most  conclusive.  Dr  Hodge's 
expositions  of  Scripture  are  as  clear  and 
able  as  his  logic  is  irresistible. 

The  whole  question  between  Protestant- 
ism and  Popery  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the 
true  idea  of  the  Church.  The  Bomanist 
contends  that  the  Church  is  as  much  a 
visible  community  as  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  or  France.  The  Tractarian  en- 
dorses this  view,  and  differs  from  his  Popish 
brother  only  by  denying  the  necessity  for 
a  visible  head.  If  either  of  these  represen- 
tations be  admitted,  we  must  also  accept 
their  doctrines  of  the  apostolic  succession, 
the  validity  of  the  sacraments,  and  the 
power  of  the  Church.  We  fear  that  this  is 
not  generally  understood;  for  we  have 
been  startled  to  find  theories  broached  in 
some  quarters,  which,  if  they  do  not  lead  to 
Romanism,  yet  support  a  Presbyterianism 
which  does  not  differ  in  essentials  from 
Popery.  But  neither  Papists  nor  Trac- 
tarians  have  any  ground  to  stand  upon, 
when  it  is  proved  that  the  Church  espoused 
to  Christ  is  not  a  community  of  professing 
Christians,  but  the  company  of  the  faithful. 
There  is,  then,  no  necessity  for  refuting 
most  of  their  peculiar  dogmas  in  detail. 

We  regard  Dr  Hodge's  articles  as  of 
great  importance ;  they  are  the  most  lucid 
and  able  discussion  of  this  question  with 
which  we  have  met.  Their  publication  in 
a  separate  form  was  a  desideratnm;  and 
we  have  to  thank  Dr  Hanna  for  supplying 
it,  and  for  giving  them  the  benefit  of  his 
cordial  recommendation.  We  are  glad 
that,  through  the  controversy  on  the  head- 
ship of  Christ  which  has  arisen,  attention 
is  likely  to  be  widely  attracted  to  them. 
Protestantism  will  gain  by  it. 

Central  Truths.    By  the  Rev.  Charles 

Stanford. 

Friendship  with  God.     By  the  same 

Author. . 

London :  Jackaon  and  Walford. 

Wb  cordially  recommend  to  our  readers 
these  excellent  works.  The  first  is  a  work 
for  the  present  times,  and  likely  to  do  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  vital  religion.  A 
brief  reference  to  the  points  which  it  em- 
braces will  give  assurance  of  the  importance 
of  its  aim.  The  first  chapter,  under  the  title 
of  "  Foundation  Stones,"  treats  of  some  of 


the  ultimate  principles  of  religion,  and  en- 
forces the  necessity  of  faith,  repentance, 
etc.  The  second  chapter  is  an  exposition 
of  Scripture  teaching  with  regard  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  is  entitled  "  The  Apostles' 
Doctrine."  The  third  is  entitled  "The 
Apostles'  Fellowship,"  and  consists  of  an 
expansion  of  the  privileges  of  believers  in 
the  matter  of  communion  with  Christ  and 
with  one  another.  The  fourth  is,  "The 
Unction  from  the  Holy  One,"  in  which  the 
author  discusses  such  questions  as  these, 
"Who  is  the  Holy  One?  In  what  doefi 
the  Unction  from  the  Holy  One  consist? 
and  what  are  its  effects  ?"  The  fifth  is  a 
very  important  chapter,  being  occupied 
with  an  exposure  and  refutation  of  "  Pre- 
valent Errors  regarding  Justification,''  in 
which  he  exhibits  the  fallacy  of  supposii|g 
that  a  man  may  be  justified  through  his 
own  obedience,  through  the  merit  of  re- 
pentance for  the  past,  through  faith  in 
Christ  conjoined  with  the  merit  of  ooi 
own  works,  as  mutually  entering  into  the 
ground^  etc.  The  true  method  of  justifica- 
tion through  simple  faith  in  the  priestly 
merits  of  Jesus  is  pointed  out,  and  some 
hints  are  given  as  to  the  best  method  of 
counteracting  prevailing  errors  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  following  chapters  we  have— 
"The  Anchor  within  the  VeU,"  "The 
Tempted  High  Priest,"  « The  Causes  of 
Unsuccessful  Prayer,"  "  Peculiar  Hin- 
drances to  the  Efficacy  of  Social  Prajer,'' 
"The  Eleventh  Commandment,"  ♦*'nw 
Presence  of  God  our  Rest,"  "  Sowing  01 
the  Waters,"  and  "Solemn  Troops  aui 
Sweet  Societies."  The  style  of  the  woik 
is  characterized  by  taste  and  culture.  Tie 
language  is  well  chosen  and  moderate,  bt 
forcible ;  and  the  whole  is  pervaded  hy 
deep  spiritual  earnestness  and  manly  Chn^- 
tian  intelligence.  Every  lover  of  ewn- 
gelical  truth  will  desire  for  it  a  wide  ciico- 
hition. 

"Friendship  with  God,"  by  the  same 
author,  bears  many  features  in  common 
with  the  larger  and  more  important  vork. 
It  is  an  elegantly  and  affectionately  wntten 
tractate  on  the  words,  "  Abrahan^  my 
Friend,"  and  beautifully  illustratei  the 
value  of  the  Divine  friendship,  ani  the 
happiness  and  dignity  of  the  man.wh)  pos- 
sesses it.  ^ 

DiSCOUBSES  BY  WiLLIAM  ANDEXflON, 

LL.D. 
Glasgow:  Peter  Bertram. 
We  have  to  apologize  for  our  tf^  in 
noticing  this  volume  of  Discourses.  The 
small  space  at  our  disposal  for  crLical  no- 
tices has  prevented  us  from  reviewng  them 
earlier.  But  this  is  to  be  the  less  lagretted, 
since  Dr  Anderson  does  not  stani  in  need 
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CQdatorr  iiitTotluction  to  our 
IS,  Loi!^  before  the  publk'A- 
jlnmes  with  which  he  has  of 
'icliad  our  Scottish  theology, 
known  ft>r  his  ability,  power, 
:y  fti  a  preacher.  'But  hi  a 
yf  Diacour&egj  and  his  works 
ton,  Tlie  Muss,  Man  of  Sin, 
bpery,  and  Penance,  have 
a  name  as  it  preacher,  iheo- 
coiTtroveriflalist*  The  mere 
t  of  the  preOTBt  volume, 
I  certain  to  aotnmand  &  krge 
^cr  and  intelh'gcnt  readers, 
ho  are  acquainted  with  Dr 
^orfca,  it  will  be  doemed  no 
to  suj,  that  this  volnme  is  in 

worthy  of  it;s  author.  The 
^er  widelj  from  the  ordiDarj 
mUf  ill  their  tone  and  texture, 
dividuality  about  ihcm  whith 
Thejr  are  orighial,  without 
he  J  are  remEvrkably  abJc,  and 
tio  straining  after  profunditj; 
aded  bj  a  rich  vein  of  iiiias- 
tnesa  j  aud  comhin^  in  &  very 
ner  clear  doctriiial  teaching 
werfiil  and  pointed  practical 
e  taste  of  Botne  may  object  to 
ira^cs  as  unconth,  to  certain 
jrtation  as  too  outspoken,  and 
nciatioaa  as  over-spiced  with 
t  to  us,  these  alleged  flaws 
ioraie  the  matter  nor  injnre 

thfl  di^coursesi  and  we  feet 
ihe  objectors  can  on]y  he  snch 
they  are  most  unmercifislly 
be  author. 

:rse  on  "  God^our  Kiog-Fa- 
i  taken  as  the  key-note  of  his 
sntiments,  and  deserves  to  be 
L  able  exposition  of  the  Scrip- 
5  on  the  subject  of  which  It 
exhibiting  the  positive  aspect 
,  it  completely  gets  aside  the 
listic  doctrine  which  overlooks 
>od  of  God,  and  the  error  of 
which  ignores  His  Kinf^ship. 
a^naiT  Plea  "  aud  **  Uncharit- 
:utfs  judged,"  are  in  some  re* 
most  remarkahle  discourses 
^6»  The  first  is  one  of  the 
fnl  pleadiugs  for  the  mission 
^Q  renieoiber  to  have  read  or 
h  a  hard  irresistiblo  logi^  it 
loseness  and  warmth  of  appeal 

rare  as  it  is  valuable.  The 
lins  a  number  of  what  we  may 
aphs  of  vavious  phases  of  hti- 
ter.  The  ditierent  forma  of 
3  judgments  are  minutely  and 
utiscribed ;  while  there  is  a 
lone  iu  dealing  with  the  prac- 
r  which  makes  the  discourse  teli 
^ower  against  the  eviU  it  ex* 


pOBm  find  condcnin»»  We  have 
men— eminent  for  r  heir  abilities — who  nJ* 
ways  tried  how  softly  I  bey  could  ipeak  of 
many  of  the  sin  a  which  Dr  Anderson 
deoonncos.  Th«y  were  cou#tantly  tren>- 
bling  lest  they  should  give  offence.  They 
were  pe ace- ai -any- price  men.  But  our 
author  ha«  the  spirit  of  the  old  prophets  hi 
him.  It  is  not  ''  smooth  tbingis,"  but  rlgbl 
things  he  aims  to  speak.  HiB  great  endea- 
vour evidently  is,  how  to  describe  mo*l 
graphically  the  aiti  he  is  to  condemn,  that 
none  may  mistake  it,  and  how  to  cxpreHS 
with  suBicient  fulness  and  forct^  the  feelinga 
with  wliicb  God  regards  it* 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  eaying,  that, 
all  thingM  considered,  there  has  not  issued 
from  the  press  a  volume  of  sermona  snpe- 
rior  to  Dr  Andei-sons.  Some  may^  be 
distinguif^hed  for  a  richer  fancy  and  a  Hnei- 
literary  taste;  bat  none  contain  so  mnch 
hard  original  thin  king  and  manly  out- 
gpokennesii.  We  know  none  that  unite  aa 
they  do  the  evangelical  and  the  practtcaL 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  new  edition  of 
Br  Anderson's  i^orks  is  being  prepared  by 
Messrs  A.  and  C.  Black. 


Tatifl  GnEATUEas :  Brief  Memoir  of  the 
kie  Rev.  J.  A.  James.  By  Gkokge 
REivFOfiD,  D.D.,  LI.J>. 

London :  Jglm  Snfiiw. 

One  of  the  numerous  brochures  which  the 
death  of  Mr  James  has  ealled  forth.  It  ^s 
a  reprint,  with  some  additions,  from  the 
*^  Evangelical  Magazine,^'  and  is  well 
worthy  of  its  separate  form.  It  is  a  warm 
yet  discriminating  sketch  of  its  subject ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  it,  brings  out  the 
elements  of  *Urue  greatness*'  with  power- 
ful effect. 


Thb  Voice  or  tre  Sea  :  A  Sermon  occa- 
sioned by  the  Loss  of  the  *'  Hungarian,'' 
preached  in  the  United  Freijbytcrian 
Cburehj  Boo  tie,  by  the  Rev,  W.  M. 
TATfl^OB,  M.A. 

UvcTiiDql:  QaU  Tlioinson. 
Tni;  *' Voice  of  the  Sea'*  is  an  eloquetit  ser- 
mon occasioned  by  the  tragic  occurrence 
mentioned  in  the  title-page.  It  was  evi- 
dently such  an  event  as  called  for  *  improve- 
ment" in  the  public  services  of  religion,  and 
all  the  more  that  a  member  of  Mr  Taylor's 
cangregation  was  one  of  the  victims  or  that 
calamitous  shipwreck.  The  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  siieh  an  event  are  stated  and 
ill ast rated  with  great  ability.  We  con- 
sider this  sermon  as  well  worthy  of  a  wide 
ciretilation.  Mr  Tajlor  has  taken  for  his 
text  the  words  in  Isaiah  xxiii.  4,  "The  sea 
hath  spoken,  even  the  strength  of  the  sea." 
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AuTHEinio  Bbcobdb  of  Rbviyal  now  in 

FSOORESS    IN    THB   UNITED    EiNODOM  ; 

chiefly  supplied  by  Ministers  in  whose 
Congregations  an  nnusaal  work  of  spiri- 
tual awakening   has  occurred.     With 
Introduction  by  Dr  H.  Bonab. 
London:  NiAbetandCo. 
This  publication,  which  is  to  be  completed 
in  six  monthly  parts,  will  constitute,  when 
finished,  a  most  interesting  record.    The 
names  of  the  ministers  by  whom  the  several 
chapters  are  written  are  given,  and  every 
means  seems  to  have  been  adopted  to 
secure  accuracy  and  credibility  of  state- 
ment.   The  contributors  represent  differ- 
ent evangelical   denominations,  and  yet 
there  is  a  marvellous  unity  and  consistency 
of  representation  pervading  their  different 
narratives.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
useful  and  well-timed  work  will  obtain  a 
wide  circulation. 

Light  Beyond  ;  Thoughts  to  Guide  and 
Cheer.  By  R.  M.  Kedfobd.  2d  Ed. 
London :  John  Snow. 
This  is  a  delightful  series  of  meditations 
on  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  Chris- 
tian, and  is  well  fitted  to  minister  strength 
and  comfort  In  the  dark  and  cloudy  day. 
The  subjects  discussed  are — Perfected 
Vision,  The  Curse  Abolished,  Life  with- 
out Death,  Tears  Wiped  Away,  Day  with- 
out Night,  etc.  They  are  treated  with 
.  great  tenderness  and  delicacy,  and  may  be 
confidently  recommended  to  the  "  children 
of  the  kingdom,"  more  especially  those  of 
them  who,  in  the  providence  of  God,  are 
called  to  be  also  children  of  sorrow. 

Illustbated  Histobt  of  England. 
Parts  I.  and  II. 
London :  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin. 
This  is  "  History  "  for  the  million  in  a  very 
attractive,  albeit  a  rather  melo-dramatic 
form.  The  text  is  by  William  Howltt,  and 
is  written  In  an  easy,  narrative  style.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous,  embracing  por- 
traits of  remarkable  personages,  scenes, 
and  edifices  of  historic  interest,  and  various 
other  subjects  which  It  is  unnecessary  to 
particularize.  These  cannot  be  said  to  be 
in  a  high  style  of  art,  as,  indeed,  could  not 
be  expected  at  such  a  low  price  as  that  at 
which  the  work  is  produced.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  the  portraits  may  be  said 
•  to  be  faithful ;  and  the  other  compositions, 
though  presenting  rather  much  of  the 
theatric  contrasts  of  some  of  our  cheap 
periodicals,  convey,  for  the  most  part,  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  scenes  and  incidents 
they  are  intended  to  portray.  The  work 
is  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  and  is  in  all  re- 
spects highly  creditable  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  publishers. 


WoBDS  to  the  WlNNBBS  OF  SoULS. 

London:  Kiabet  and  Co. 
The  Importance  of  this  tractate  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  is  now  in  its 
fifth  edition,  and  running  through  its 
eleventh  thousand  of  copies.  Its  object  is 
to  rouse  the  ministers  of  religion  of  every 
denomination  to  a  full  sense  of  their  re- 
sponsibility, and  to  furnish  them  with 
arguments  and  motives  to  more  thorough 
self-devotement  in  the  great  cause  of  their 
Master,  and  of  the  souls  of  men.  These 
ends  it  is  well  fitted  to  attain.  It  is  a  faith- 
ful statement  of  pastoral  duty — earnest, 
but  not  extravagant ;  and  it  is  written  with 
both  feeling  and  elegance.  It  is  a  book 
which,  like  James*  Earnest  Ministry,  Bax- 
ter's Reformed  Pastor,  is  likely  to  be  the 
instrument  of  much  good. 


Pebbis  and  Eunice  :  or.  Christian  Women'r 
Work  of  Service.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Duncan,  Mid-Calder. 

Edinburgh :  William  Oliphant  and  Ca 
This  Is  a  well-timed  and  useful  little  book. 
Its  subject  is  of  the  deepest  importance,  and 
it  is  judiciously  handled  by  Mr  Duncan. 
What  Christian  women  may  accomphsh 
for  the  highest  good  of  society,  has  never 
yet  been  adequately  tested  by  the  Church. 
Of  late  years,  indeed,  a  great  advance  has 
been  made  in  this  matter,  but  very  mueli 
still  remains  to  be  done.  Mr  Duncan  ably 
shows,  under  the  first  part  of  his  work,  the 
heading  of  which  is  "  Persis," — she  being 
one  of  whom  an  apostle  has  left  it  on  re* 
cord,  that  **she  laboured  much  in  the 
Lord," — how  much  Christian  women  gene- 
ridly  may  be  able  to  accomplish.  Under 
the  second  head,  "  Eunice,"  he  confines 
himself  to  "  Christian  mothers,"  and  shows 
how  important  a  charge  is  committed  to 
them,  and  in  how  many  various  ways  they 
may  contribute  to  the  present  and  future 
good  of  the  Church  and  the  world.  This 
is  a  little  book  which  ought  to  be  in  every 
family,  and  we  cordially  commend  It  to  oar 
readers. 

Above  hbb  Station.  The  Story  of  a 
Young  Woman's  Life.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Mr  Phillip. 

Edinburgh :  Strahan  and  Ca 
This  interesting  little  volume  narrates  the 
experiences  of  a  vain  and  ambitious  girl, 
who,  occupying  the  position  of  a  domestic 
servant,  had  set  her  heart  on  gaining  hy 
rapid  strides  the  possession  of  rank  and 
wealth.  Misled  by  the  flattery  bestowed 
on  her  on  account  of  her  personal  charms, 
she  fancies  her  triumph  easy,  and  her  pride 
and  folly  rise  in  proportion.  Even  in  the 
partial  accompllsnment  of  her  wishes  she 
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finds  her  panishment ;  and  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  want  and  desertion,  she  learns  the 
hard  lesson  of  repentance.  The  diffi- 
cnlties,  temptations,  faults,  and  miseries 
she  endures,  are  well  and  forcibly  exhi- 
bited; their  effect  being  heightened  by 
contrast  with  the  quiet,  happy  life  of  a 
godly  and  humble  friend,  wiiose  heart, 
under  the  influence  of  a  pious  mother's 
training  and  example,  has  been  set  on  the 
heayenly  riches.  The  moral  tendency  of 
the  book  is  excellent,  and  the  style  in  which 
its  incidents  are  narrated,  is  fitted  to  im- 
press its  lessons  deeply.  In  point  of  force 
the  tale  seems  to  have  lost  nothing  in  the 
translator's  hands,  though  much  of  the 
German  idiom  remains,  which  in  some 
degree  mars  its  elegance. 

Our  Home  Islands  :  their  Public  Works. 
By  the  Kev.  Thomas  Milker,  M.A.,  etc. 

London :  Religions  Tract  Society. 
A  VERT  interesting  and  instructive  issue  of 
the  London  Tract  Society,  containing  ex- 
tensive and  minute  information  on  such 
subjects  as  Canals,  Kailways,  Tunnels, 
Bridges,  Viaducts,  Electric  Telegraph,  etc. 
—all  the  leading  Public  Works  and  Institu- 
tions, in  short,  of  our  "Home  Islands," 
which,  though  small  in  area,  bulk  largely 
in  the  enterprise  and  commerce  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  history  as 
well  as  of  topography  and  statistics  in  this 
book ;  and,  written  in  a  pleasant  and  easy 
style,  it  will  amply  repay  the  perusal  of  the 
reader. 

John  Augell  James  :  A  Keview  of  his 
History,  Character,  Eloquence,  and 
Literary  Labours ;  with  Dissertations  on 
the  Pulpit  and  the  Press,  Academic 
Preaching,  College  Reform,  etc.  By 
John  Campbell,  D.D. 

London:  John  Snow. 
This  is  not  the  biography  of  Angell  James 
—that  is  in  the  course  of  preparation  by 
Mr  Dale ;  its  author  claims  for  it  merely 
the  place  of  "  an  humble  harbinger"  of  the 
coming  story.  But  although,  in  effect,  Dr 
Campbeirs  work  will  prepare  the  way 
for  Mr  Dales  by  exciting  interest  in  the 
j  life  and  character  of  the  eminently  good 
j  and  useful  man  who  is  the  subject  of  both, 
yet  the  intention  of  it  is  different  and  more 
!  worthy.  Dr  Campbell  holds  that  "the 
ministration  of  the  Gospel"  is  greatly  de- 
fective in  "  men,  matter,  and  medium ;" 
I  and  his  object  is  to  show  that  the  means 
by  which  he  thinks  this  state  of  things  is 
to  be  remedied,  find  strong  recommenda- 
tion in  the  leading  features  of  Mr  James* 
ministerial  career.  The  different  matters 
that  are  taken  up  we  cannot  particularly 
even  advert  to :  they  are,  moreover,  treated 


of  with  special  reference  to  Dr  Campbeirs 
own  denomination.  They  have,  however, 
a  wider,  even  a  church-wide,  importance ; 
and  both  their  importance  and  their  inter- 
est will  be  enhanced  to  some  by  the  cha- 
racteristic vehemence  with  which  they  are 
discussed. 

SERIALS,  ETC. 

The  Eclectic  (London,  Judd  and  Glass) 
has  become  of  late  much  more  lively  and 
interesting  without  becoming  less  instruc- 
tive. There  was  an  able  paper  in  the 
March  number  on  Darwin's  New  Theory 
of  Races,  in  which  Mr  Darwin's  views  are 
fairly  put,  and  unanswerable  objections 
raised  against  them.  The  lighter  and  more 
descriptive  papers  are  also  excellent. 

Metiora  (London,  Partridge  and  Co.)  is 
a  recently  established  Quarterly  of  smaller 
dimensions,  and  also  of  much  smaller  price, 
than  is  usual  with  such.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  ably  conducted,  and  contains  much  use- 
ful and  vigorous  writing.  Moral,  religious, 
social,  and  literary  questions  are  all  brought 
under  its  notice,  and  are  treated,  for  the 
most  part,  with  taste  and  ability. 

Herzog'a  Real  Encycloptzdia,  by  Dr  Bom- 
berger  (Edinburgh,  T.  and  T.  tJlark)  has 
reached  its  tenth  part,  and  continues  to  dis- 
play its  wonted  erudition  and  judiciousness. 
Whether  from  the  quantity  of  valuable  in- 
formation on  all  Protestant  theological  sub- 
jects, the  historical,  biographical,  and  geo- 
graphical treatises,  which  are  all  fitted  to 
throw  light  on  the  doctrines  and  contro- 
versies of  Christendom,  or  other  matter  of 
an  equally  valuable  nature  which  it  con- 
tains, it  is  well  entitled  to  consideration. 

The  Bible  Text  Cychpcedia,  by  the  Rev. 
James  Inglis  (Edinburgh,  Gall  and  Inglis). 
We  have  already  expressed  our  strong 
opinion  of  the  usefulness  of  this  work, 
which  is  regularly  appearing  in  monthly 
parts.  We  have  only  to  add  here,  that,  in 
so  far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  it  fully  sustains 
our  previous  estimate  of  its  merits. 

Cyclopadia  of  Christian  Missions,  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Logan  Aikman.  (London 
and  (Jlasgow,  R.  Griffin  and  Co.)  This 
is  a  very  carefully  prepared  and  ela- 
borate work,  on  a  subject  which  may  now 
be  said  to  engage  the  attention  and  sym- 
pathies of  the  whole  Christian  world.  After 
an  introductory  dissertation,  and  a  refer- 
ence to  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  the  author  proceeds  with  his  subject 
proper,  which,  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  is 
intended  to  be  "  a  faithful  presentation  of 
facts  relating  to  the  missionary  cause,  in  the 
absence  of  all  denominational  bias."  The 
work  is  divided  into  three  parts  or  sections, 
the  first  treating  of  British,  the  second  of 
Continental,  and  the  third  of  American 
Missioni.    It  contains  360  pages  of  closely 
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printed  matter,  embracing  an  amount  of 
well-digested  and  well-expressed  informa- 
tion, historical,  statistical,  and  biographical, 
sach  as  constitutes  an  invaluable  work  of 
reference  on  everything  appertaining  to  its 
subject,  while  it  may  be  taken  up  and  per- 
used continuously  with  both  interest  and 
profit.  There  is  a  copious  index,  which 
facilitates  the  task  of  reference,  and  gives 
added  usefulness  to  the  whole.    We  cor- 


dially thank  the  author  for  this  important 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  Christian 
enterprise,  and  wish  for  his  volume  a  ready 
and  extensive  sale.  We  regret  we  cannot 
speak  80  favourably  of  the  frontispiece 
illustrations  of  the  work.  The  portraits  of 
Williams,  Martyn,  and  Ward,  are  poor  and 
vulgar.  Indeed,  both  the  woodcuts  are 
much  below  the  mark,  and  the  book  would 
have  been  vastly  better  without  them. 


EfliginM  StttBlligBDtt.— /nmgii* 


THE  HUNGABIAN  PBOTBSTANTS. 

The  position  of  our  long-sufifering  bre- 
thren, the  Protestants  of  HUngaiy,  is  as- 
suming an  aspect  of  the  deepest  interest, 
as  well  as  of  great  European  importance ; 
nor  is  it  quite  possible  for  us  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  yet,  either  as  to  present 
circumstances  or  probable  results.  For 
three  centuries  the  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vinistic  Churchesof  Hungary  have  suffered 
all  possible  assaults  from  the  open  and 
secret  hostility  and  treachery  of  the  Papal 
Church  and  its  tools,  secular  and  ecclesias- 
tical. And  it  is  remarkable  that  at  various 
epochs  the  conquering  arms  of  the  Turks 
were  God's  providential  means  to  give 
them  breathing  times  and  respites  from 
tyranny  and  persecution.  When,  there- 
fore, we  find  both  Lutherans  and  Calvinists, 
to  the  amount  of  three  millions,  rejecting 
a  new  proffered  constitution,,  which,  though 
looking  plausible,  is  yet  the  voluntary  gift 
of  the  existing  Koman  Catholic  Govern- 
ment of  Austria,  we  cannot  but  be  very 
slow  to  condemn  our  brother  Protestants 
as  theorists  or  revolutionists,  who  would 
sacrifice  substantial  and  practical  benefits 
to  idealities  about  Church-government,  or 
to  revolutionary  c^spirations.  At  the  same 
time,  while  their  true  welfare  and  their 
long-endured  sufferings  demand  and  re- 
ceive our  best  sympathies,  we  cannot  con- 
ceal from  ourselves  or  from  our  readers 
the  fact,  that  excellent  men  and  shrewd 
observers  on  the  Continent  differ  very 
materially  as  to  the  prudence  of  the  course 
thus  adopted  by  the  Hungarian  Churches. 
Distractions  and  divisions,  however,  have 
arisen  amongst  the  Hungarians  themselves, 
and  the  new  organ  of  the  Evangelical  Al- 
liance party  in  Berlin  has  counselled  the 
Hungarian  Protestants  to  accept  the  Aus- 
trian proposal,  and  .to  make  the  best  of  it. 
They  seem,  however,  committed  rather 
to  the  Eree  Church  principle,  and  to 
have  fundamental  constitutional  law  in 
their  favour;  and  it  is  probable  that 
neither  the  Germans  of  Berlin  nor  the 
English  of  London  can  as  yet  estimate 
quite  accurately  the  whole  positioji. 


THE  DISCOVEBIES  OF  DB  TI6CHEKDOBF. 

A  BECEfNT  supplement  to  the  Leipziger 
Zeitung  contains  a  communication  which 
will  be  regarded  with  great  interest  by  the 
Biblical  scholars  of  this  conntiy.  We, 
therefore,  hasten  to  lay  the  substance  of  it 
before  our  readers.  On  his  return  from 
the  East,  Dr  Tischendorf  spent  some  tiire 
at  Dresden.  The  many  rare  and  import- 
ant acquisitions,  in  the  form  of  ancient 
manuscripts  and  other  antiquities,  secured 
by  him  on  his  late  journey  through  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  and  elsewhere,  are 
looked  on  with  much  satisfaction  by  tlie 
judges  and  promoters  of  science.  His 
Majesty  the  King  (of  Saxony)  had  the  first 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  celebrated 
Biblical  manuscript  from  Sinai.  The  for- 
tunate discoverer  laid  it  before  the  King, 
stating  he  regarded  it  as  a  pious  duty  to 
permit  no  eye  in  his  country  to  see  this 
Christian  treasure  before  his  Majesty  him- 
self. And  certainly  no  one  looked  upon  it 
with  greater  interest,  or  was  better  able  to 
appreciate  it.  After  the  King,  th6  Minister 
for  Worship,  von  Ealkenstein,  and  others, 
inspected  this  incomparable  Scripture 
manuscript.  Without  the  special  concur- 
rence of  the  Baron,  and  the  extension  of 
his  term  of  absence  for  more  than  a  year, 
Tischendorf  would  not  have  made  the  so 
eminently  successful  journey  he  has  made 
under  the  auspices  of  imperial  Russia.  The 
Baron,  therefore,  had  a  right  to  examine 
the  spoils  acquired  with  particular  care. 
After  these  private  views,  the  Sinai  manu- 
script, along  with  the  principal  remaining 
curiosities  in  the  Tischendorf  collection, 
was  exhibited  for  some  time.  After  lading 
them  before  the  King  and  Queen,  the 
Russian  ambassador,  Wolkonski,  ordered 
an  exhibition  of  them  to  be  made  at  the 
embassy.  There  were  there,  besides  his 
Royal  Highness,  the  Crown  Prince,  several 
ministers  and  ambassadors,  and  many 
others  of  rank  and  learning.  Among  the 
objects  exhibited,  in  addition  to  the  vener- 
able mamiscript  of  the  Bible,  were  several 
Greek  manuscripts  or  fragments  a  thou- 
sand years  old,  and  of  still  higher  antiquity. 
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mostly  relating  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
There  was  a  perfect  tnanuscript  of  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch  in  vellum,  brought 
from  Nablous.  There  was  a  large,  and  in 
conseqence  of  a  painting  in  it  an  extraor- 
dinary Arabic  manuscript,  dated  in  the 
jear  of  the  Hegira  279,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably the  oldest  manuscript  with  a  date  in 
this  language.  There  was  also  Saludic 
fragments  (obtained  from  a  mummy  case), 
consisting  ofa  portion  of  aLife  of  St  Victor. 
There  were  ancient  Hebrew  and  Abys- 
sinian manuscripts  and  palimpsests  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  dating  from  the  sixth  century 
downward.  There  was  an  ancient  papyrus 
roll  with  several  hieroglyphics  ;  there  were 
sepulchral  monuments  of  a  small  size  in 
wood ;  and  there  was,  in  the  last  place,  a 
bronze  astrolabe  of  Greek  workmanship, 
and  professedly  of  the  fourth  century. 

Since  ^en  Dr  Tischendorf  has  started 
for  St  Petersburg,  where  his  collection  will 
prove  a  great  ornament  to  the  Imperial 
Library.  The  continuation  of  the  Doctor's 
connection  with  the  University  is  as  good 
as  decided,  thanks  to  Baron  von  Falken- 
stein ;  and  no  doubt  he  will,  on  examin- 
ing his  new  treasures,  remember  the  Uni- 
verBity  to  which  he  owes  so  much,  and 
^bich  has  already  had  occasion  to  rejoice 
in  his  liberality. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  discoveries  of  Dr 
Tischendorf  are  more  numerous  than  had 
been  previously  stated,  and  he  may  now 
claim  to  be  the  most  successful  explorer  of 
the  larking  places  of  valuable  and  vener- 
able documents  which  the  present  genera- 
tion has  produced.  We  look  to  the  en- 
^gbtened  liberality  of  the  Bussian  Govern- 
ment for  the  speedy  publication  of  the 
Sioaitie  Codex  at  least — a  document  which, 
in  Dr  Tischendorf 's  judgment,  is  as  an- 
cient and  as  important  as  the  Codex  Vati- 
canos  itself,  not  to  say  still  more  so. — 
*^ounia/  of  Sacred  Literature^  January  1860. 

XmiOK  XSD  TOXTTNTARTISM  AT  THE 
ANTIPODES. 

'I'he  union  of  the  three  denominations  of 
f resbyteriaus  in  Victoria  promises  to  ex- 
tend very  speedily  to  Tasmania.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  General  Presbyterian 
Assembly  of  Victoria,  a  representative 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Van  Dieman's 
I'and  laid  his  commission  on  the  tableland 
subsequently  with  much  acceptance  ad- 
dressed the  court.  The  Bev.  Dr  Turnbull, 
^bo  abandoned  a  lucrative  practice  as  a 
^^dical  practitioner  for  the  work  of  the 
pospel  ministry,  had  been  connected  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  for  thirty  years. 
He  remembered  when  the  only  representa- 
["es  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that 
h^e  conufited  of  a  single  minister 


in  Sydney,  and  another  in  Tasmania.  He 
had  witnessed  its  trials  and  vicissitudes,  its 
wars  and  dissensions,  and  now  saw  with 
gratitude  so  many  earnest  men  met  together 
to  make  known  the  kingdom  of  God,  a 
spectacle  which  six  months  ago  seemed 
still  distant. 

Some  natural  expressions  of  regret  fall 
from  the  worthy  doctor's*  lips  over  a  state 
of  things  now  passing  away,  but  which 
firom  our  point  of  view  has  always  appeared 
adverse  to  the  realization  of  what  he  terms 
"  the  glorious  idea  of  a  single  Presbyterian 
Church  in  these  colonies."  "  There  may 
be  difficulties,"  he  says,  *4n  the  way  of 
our  union.  I  may  mention  the  difficulty 
which  appears  to  me  most  prominent.  By 
a  recent  decision  of  the  Legislature  of  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  they  have,  notwithstand- 
ing former  pledges,  abolished  the  state 
aid  which  has  been  hitherto  given  to  the 
churches  there.  In  our  colony  it  was  a 
very  different  contract  to  that  which  exists 
here,  if,  indeed,  there  is  any  contract  at 
all  to  that  effect  in  this  colony.  But  that 
contract  has  been  given  to  the  winds.  It 
has  been  laid  aside;  unless,  indeed,  her 
Majesty  should  refuse  her  assent  to  the  Bill 
which  has  been  so  far  passed.  If  it  is  finally 
passed,  we  shall  be  thrown  upon  our  con- 
gregations, and  upon  those  who  are  willing 
to  give  us  a  portion  of  their  private  means 
for  the  service  of  God,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Church.  A  year  or  two  hence  we 
do  not  know  whether  we  shall  exist  in  oiir 
present  integrity.** 

It  is  gratifying  to  mark  what  follows,  and 
to  notice  that  such  a  statem^t  should  have 
been  received  with  cheers  in  the  Victoria 
Assembly.  "  /  believe  that  without  doubt,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  our  congregations 
will  be  willing  to  support  their  pastors." 

In  the  meantime,  though  apprehensive 
lest  this  should  bar  immediate  incorpora- 
tion, the  representative  of  the  Tasmanian' 
Church  bears  instructions  to  advocate 
union  as  a  principle ;  to  ask  help  in  obtain- 
ing a  supply  of  ministers  from  the  parent 
country ;  and  to  impress  the  importance  of 
missionary  effort  to  the  vitality  of  religion. 

"In  Van  Dieman's  Land,"  says  Dr 
Turnbull,  "  we  have  no  special  reasons  to 
fear.  Our  people,  whenever  they  have 
been  put  to  it — whenever  the  habit  of  mind 
has  been  generated,  and  they  have  felt 
that  substance  is  given  to  them  only  as  a 
trust  for  good— that  in  the  same  proportion 
only  as  they  so  esteem  it,  then  it  is  useful, 
— ^have  co-operated  with  us,  and  taken  their 
right  and  true  position  in  the  common 
efforts  of  the  Church." 

These  sentiments  rebnke  the  timidity  of 
the  adherents  of  state-supported  churches 
at  home,  emanating  as  they  do  from  a 
lec&at  penal  coUny, 
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rnESBTTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

AmmTidale. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
lOch  lilt.,  at  Ecclefechan.  The  Rev.  Hugh 
Douglas,  moderator  pro  tern.  Mr  Thomas 
Dobbii*,  student  of  the  third  year,  delivered 
a  popTiIaT  sermon  on  1  Pet.  iv.  18,  and 
was  examiaed  in  Chnrch  History,  which 
exercise  and  examination  were  highly  ap- 
proved, Mr  Watson  submitted  a  report  on 
coTjgregutional  statistics  ;  and  the  presby- 
tery approved,  and  instructed  that  further 
eifSjrts  be  made  to  secure  returns  from  de- 
faultmg  congregations,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee prepare  a  report  of  the  whole,  to  be 
Bnbmlttedio  next  meeting,  and,  if  approved, 
to  be  printed  for  circulation  among  the 
jnembi?rg  of  the  several  congregations.  Mr 
Goodhuriit  as  convener  of  the  deputation 
appointed  to  visit  Wamphray,  submitted  a 
report ;  imd  the  presbytery,  after  lengthened 
refljonmg,  agreed  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  proceed  to  Wamphray  and  obtain  fuller 
infcrmntion  on  the  whole  case.  Messrs 
3I*GiU  fltid  Watson  were  appointed  mem- 
bpra  nf  the  Synod's  Committee  of  Bills 
aTid  Overtures.  Mr  M*Gill  was  chosen 
moderator  for  the  next  twelve  months. 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be  held 
at  Eeclefe<!han  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 
June* 

J  r&rfflj/ A.— This  presbytery  met  at  Ar- 
broath on  3d  April— Rev.  A.  Sorley,  mo- 
derator pro  tem.  Bead  a  letter  from  Mr 
John  Wilfion,  preacher,  under  call  to  North 
Grimsby  Street  congregation,  Arbroath, 
itatmg  "that  he  had  received  notice  of  an- 
othet  cull  from  Mitchell  Street  congrega- 
tion, Glasgow,  and  craving  delay  in  giving 
in  hjs  Answer.  The  request  was  complied 
with,  but  he  was  required  to  give  in  his 
decision  by  the  termination  of  a  month 
from  th©  date  of  his  receiving  the  present 
notice,  (We  understand  that  Mr  Wilson 
haa  since  accepted  the  call  to  Glasgow.) 
Appointed  Mr  Campbell  to  dispense  the 
ordinnnce  of  our  Lord's  Supper  to  the 
congTc^^ation  of  Muirton,  on  the  second 
Sabbat h  of  May  next.  A  petition  was 
presented  from  the  congregation  ofMaison- 
dleu  Lane,  Brechin,  requesting  supply  of 
sermon  on  account  of  the  illness  of  their 
miniBtei',  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Rankine.  Agreed 
to  express  sympathy  with  Mr  Rankine 
under  liis  affliction,  and  to  grant  supply  as 
requested,  commencing  with  the  fourth 
Sabbath  of  the  present  month.  Messrs 
Campbell  and  Millar  were  appointed  to 
act  as  members  of  the  Committee  on  Bills 
and  Overtures  at  the.  ensuing  meeting  of 
Synod*  The  presbytery  then  entered  into 
a  free  and  full  conference  on  the  state  of 


practical  religion  in  th< 
within  their  bounds,  whe 
hers  bore  testimony  to  no 
aging  symptoms  appearii 
people ;  and,  in  particular, 
number  of  prayer-meetinj 
creased  attendance  on  then 
cases  of  individual  awake 
come  under  their  notice ; 
interest  taken  by  many 
observance  of  Divine  or 
conversation  was  felt  by  al 
interesting,  and  it  was  a^ 
it  at  next  ordinary  meet 
appointed  to  be  held  at  Bi 
day  after  the  first  Sabbath 

Berwick. — ^This  presbyt( 
17th  of  April— the  Rev.  J 
moderator  pro  tem.  The 
of  Glasgow  being  present 
correspond.  The  presby 
the  consideration  of  the  su 
listic  work ;  and  it  "was  ag 
sympathy  with  the  objec 
by  the  Synod's  committet 
appears  to  be  no  special  i 
ous  agencies  in  the  locality, 
appointed — consisting  of  t 
Ritchie,  Anderson,  and  Ji 
sters,  with  Messrs  Scott, 
Johnston,  elders — to  con  si 
may  be  used  for  increasin: 
Divine  things  within  the  boi 
by  tery,  especially  in  order  1 
churchgoing  population, 
mittee  were  appointed  to 
ments  for  a  presbyterial  "i 
congregations.  The  Rev. 
and  M'Leish,  ministers,  an(] 
ston,  elder,  were  appoint( 
the  Committee  of  Bills 
Mr  Leitch,  student,  delive 
on  Mark  iii.  16,  17,  which 
was  approved  of.  The  prei 
in  devotional  exercises,  co 
Rev.  Wm.  Porteous.  Th< 
was  appointed  to  be  held  c 
5th  of  June. 

Buchan. — This  presbyte 
April— Rev.  W.  Balfour,  mc 
was  a  full  attendance.  1 
Revivals  was  introduced  wi 
ing  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
suitable  address  by  the  Rev. 
which  the  members  gave 
what  was  doing  in  their  resp 
in  reference  to  the  progress 
the  Lord.  The  following  n 
unanimously  adopted : —  *' 
presbytery  record  its  thanl 
He  has  been  pleased,  in  An 
and  various  parts  of  our  ow 
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out  His  Spirit  in  sa  lar^e  a  measure  on  the 
means  of  grace,  quickenmf?  His  own  people, 
and  adding  many  to  the  Church  of  snch  as 
shall  be  saved.  2.  That  this  presbytery 
gratefully  acknowledge  any  tokens  of  in- 
creased religious  life  and  interest  which 
may  hare  been  given  within  its  own  bounds, 
and  feels  itself  called  upon  to  the  earnest 
use  of  all  scriptural  means  to  secure  a 
farther  development  and  extension  of  such 
religious  interest  and  life.  3.  That  with 
this  view,  this  presbytery  exhorts  its  mini- 
sters to  increased  earnestness  and  fidelity 
in  the  preaching  of  the  grand  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  and  also  to  call  the  attention 
of  their  people  betimes,  as  Christian  wis- 
dom may  direct,  to  the  importance  of  a 
reyival  of  religion.  4.  That  this  presby- 
tery urge  on  ministers  and  elders  to  coun- 
tenance and  support  all  congregational, 
district,  and  union  prayer-meetings,  and  to 
endeavour  to  have  such  established  where 
they  might  be  useinl,  but  are  not  yet  in 
existence.  And,  5.  That  this  presbytery, 
while  thus  urging,  in  dependence  on 
the  Divine  blessing,  the  use  of  all  divinely 
appomted  social  and  public  means  for  se- 
coring  a  revival  of  Grod's  work,  would 
ipecidly  refer  to  the  necessity  of  increased 
attention  to  the  study  of  God's  Word,  se- 
cret prayer,  and  the  duties  of  personal  and 
family  religion,  as  essential  elements  of  a 
real  and  permanent  revival."  The  overture 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  appended 
to  the  minutes  of  last  Synod,  anent  the  mode 
of  electing  the  members  of  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, was  unanimously  approved.  Bev. 
Messrs  Hunter  and  Henry  were  appointed 
to  represent  the  presbytery  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Bills  and  Overtures.  The  clerk 
was  instructed  to  tender  the  thanks  of  the 
presbytery,  through  the  Home  Secretary,  to 
the  friend  who  presented  each  of  its  mini- 
sters with  a  copy  of  "  Baxter's  Eeformcd 
Pastor.**  The  convener  of  committee  on 
statistics  presented  and  read  a  tabular 
view  of  the  statistical  returns,  which  had 
been  obtained  from  all  the  congregations  in 
the  presbytery.  It  was  agreed  to.  report  to 
the  Home  Secretary,  that  there  is  room  for 
evangelistic  effort  m  this  presbytery ;  that 
July  and  August  are  the  most  suitable 
months  for  it ;  and  that  due  notice  be  given 
to  the  clerk,  by  the  Secretary,  that  he  may 
confer  with  ministers  about  the  necessary 
arrangements.  Next  meeting  to  be  on 
Tnesday  after  last  Sabbath  of  June,  when 
the  students  are  to  be  forward  with  their 
remaining  exercises, 

Car/is/e.— This  presbytery  met  at  Pen- 
rith, on  the  27th  March— Bev.  Henry 
Miller,  moderator.  It  was  moved  by  Dr 
Thomson,  and  seconded  by  the  Bev.  John 
Tannahill,  and  unanimously  agreed  to, 
"That  the  thanks  of  the  presbytery  be 
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civen  to  the  Ber«  Alexander  Leitch,  for 
his  excellent  work,  entitled  "The  Unity 
of  the  Faith.**  The  clerk  was  instructed 
to  convey,  through  the  Bev.  Hamilton  M. 
Macgill,  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  presby- 
tery to  the  friend  who  had  presented  to 
each  minister  in  the  presbytery  a  copy  of 
"Baxter's  Beformed  Pastor.*'  The  Bev, 
J.  S.  Craig  and  the  Bev.  John  Tannahill 
were  appointed  to  represent  the  presby- 
tery in  the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Over- 
tures at  the  approaching  meeting  of 
Synod.  The  next  meeting  of  presbytery 
is  to  be  held  at  Langtown,  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  June. 

Dumfries, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  4th 
April — Bev.  Andrew  Martin,  Lochmaben, 
moderator.  On  application  being  made 
ft"om  the  congregation  of  Thomhill,  Mr 
Torrance,  Dumfries,  was  appointed  to  pre- 
side at  the  moderation  of  a  call  there,  on 
the  28th  May.  Messrs  Scott  and  Clark 
were  appointed  to  represent  the  presbytery 
on  the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures. 
Messrs  Callender,  Welsh,  and  M*Dougal, 
students,  were  examined  on  subjects  pre- 
viortsly  prescribed,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  presbytery.  The  clerk  was  instructed 
to  convey  the  most  cordial  thanks  of  the 
presbytery,  through  the  Home  Secretary, 
to  the  friend  who  had  presented  each  of 
the  ministers  with  a  copy  of  "  Baxter's 
Beformed  Pastor."  Half-yearly  returns 
were  received  from  the  congrep^ations  of 
Lochmaben  and  Dunscore.  The  clerk 
reported  that  annual  statistics  had  been 
received  from  eleven  congregation s.  After 
a  iriendly  conversation,  on  Mr  Kinnear's 
motion,  the  presbytery  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  safety  of  the  Church  depended  on 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  having  the  power 
to  frame  their  own  forms  and  laws  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Word  of  God,  and  de- 
ciding cases  of  discipline  according  to  their 
own  interpretation  of  these  forms  and 
laws.  Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Dum- 
fries, on  the  first  Wednesday  of  June. 

^rftnftur^A.— The  usual  monthly  meeting 
of  this  court  was  held  on  the  3d  ult. — the 
Bev.  Geo.  Deans  of  Portobello,  moderator. 
Mr  William  Gibson,  student  in  divinity, 
gave  a  thesis  as  part  of  his  trials  for  license, 
which  was  sustained.  Mr  Gemmell  re- 
ported the  steps  he  had  taken  before  the 
Kirkcaldy  Presbytery  in  connection  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  call  to  the  Bev.  A. 
C.  Butherford,  of  Buckhaven,  from  the 
North  Bichmond  Street  congregation,  Edin- 
burgh, which  call  was  accepted.  The  pres- 
bytery approved  of  Mr  Geromell's  diligence, 
and  appointed  Mr  Butherfr^rd's  induction 
to  take  place  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  April, 
— the  moderator  to  preach,  and  Mr  Finlay- 
son  to  induct.  Mr  Gemmell  next  gave  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at 
I860.  P 
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last  meetini;,  "to  consider  the  petition  of 
certain  persons  accustomed  to  worship 
under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  William 
Gillespie,  to  be  congregated."  The  follow- 
ing facts  were  brought  out  in  the  report : — 
"  1.  That  the  names  appended  to  the  peti- 
tion are  all  genuine,  having  been  put  down 
by  the  parties  themselves,  or  at  their  re^ 
quest.  2.  That  whilst  many  of  the  peti- 
tioners have  their  residences  in  parts  of 
the  city  removed  more  or  less  from  the  par- 
ticular district  in  which  their  meeting  is 
held,  they  have  been  all  accustomed,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  to  sit  under  Mr 
Gillespie's  ministrations,  and  have  become 
sincerely  attached  to  him  as  an  individual. 

3.  That,  with  few  exception^,  the  peti- 
tioners were  formerly  *  non-churchgoing.* 

4.  That,  without  receiving  any  encourage- 
ment in  the  slightest  from  Mr  Gillespie, 
they  had,  while  worshipping  in  Chalmers' 
Close,  entertained  a  fond  hope  that  he 
would,  by-and-by,  be  appointed  over  them 
as  their  minister;  and  they  had  felt  very 
much  grieved  when  they  learned  that  it  was 
to  be  otherwise.  5.  That  Mr  Gillespie  had 
not  led  them  to  make  the  present  move- 
ment, but  that  it  had  entirely  originated 
amongst  themselves,  from  ^their  strong 
attachment  to  him  as  a  minister.  6.  That, 
in  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  of  Mr  Gil- 
lespie as  a  Christian  labourer,  the  Brough- 
ton  Place  mission  committee  had  kindly 
given  a ,  certificate  to  him  so  recently  as 
February  I860,  signed  by  the  president  and 
secretary,  in  which  his  labours  and  diligence 
are  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms.  This 
testimonial  was  produced  and  read.  7.  That 
the  petitioners  are  extremely  anxious  and 
decided  in  their  desire  to  be  congregated 
under  Mr  Gillespie's  ministrations,  though 
they  repudiate  any  spirit  of  hostility  or  ill 
will  towards  the  mission  from  which  they 
Recede;  on  the  contrary,  they  esteem  it 
and  desire  its  prosperity,  and  would  avoid 
all  collision  with  it  or  any  other  mission. 
8.  That  the  petitioners  are  meeting  at 
present  in  Adair's  Hall,  in  a  district  not 
occupied  by  any  mission  church ;  that  they 
find  it  inconveniently  small,  and  have 
agreed  to  take  St  Mary's  Chapel,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  High  Street,  for  a  twelve- 
month, from  Whitsunday  next,  at  a  rent 
(including  gas)  of  L.21.  This  chapel  is  cap- 
able of  holding  about  300  persons.  9.  That 
to  contribute  for  the  support  of  religioui 
ordinances  is  something  quite  new  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  petitioners ;  but,  on 
a  calculation,  they  think  themselves  able 
to  contribute  at  the  rate  of^L.60  a  year, 
their  voluntary  collections  at  present  vary- 
ing per  week  from  10s.  to  18s. ;  and 
though  they  have  not  yet  adopted  the  plan 
of  having  seat- rents,  it  is  spoken  of.  10. 
That,  in  addition  to  this,  friends  hearing  of 


their  movement  and  approving,  have  volun- 
tarily come  forward  and  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  extent  of  L.30  a  year ;  and 
that  others,  on  being  applied  to,  promised 
support  to  the  extent  of  L.IO  a  year ;  that 
they  felt  the  whole  of  these  sums  to  be  in- 
sufficient to  afford  Mr  Gillespie  adequate 
maintenance,  but  they  were  hoping,  in 
the  event  of  tneir  being  congregated,  for 
some  aid  from  the  Home  Mission  funds 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church."    In 
relation  to  the  feeling  manifested  by  the 
joint  committee  of  the  Broughton  Place 
and  Bose  Street  churches  with  regard  to 
the  proposed  church,  the  report  went  on 
to  state: — *'l.  That  the  joint  committee 
were  not  disposed  to  offer  the  least  opposi- 
tion to  the  movement  of  the  petitioners, 
but  would  rather  rejoice  in  their  success 
if  by  this  means  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  be  promoted.  2.  That, 
at  the  same  time,  the  movement  of  the 
petitioners  (for  the  present  at  least)  does 
materially  interfere    with    the    practical 
working  and  success  of  the  joint  mission 
church.    3.  That  there  is  hope,  however, 
it  may  not  do  so  permanently — the  atten- 
dance on  Chalmers'  Close  meetings  have 
been  (on  Sabbaths),  during  Mr  Gillespie's 
time,  from  80  to  110 ;  and  since  he  left,  it 
is  from  60  to  90.    4.  That  the  Bronghton 
Place  mission  committee  were  well  satiS' 
fied  with  Mr  Gillespie  while  he  laboured 
as  their  agent,  and  that  their  conduct  to- 
wards him  had  always  been  candid  and  fair. 
5.  That  the  Chalmers'  Close  mission  alone 
had  cost  Broughton  Place  congregation 
about  L.400  a  year.     6.  That,  out  of  the 
147  petitioners,  there  are  only  40  or  50  who 
at  present  reside  within  the  bounds  of 
Broughton   Place    mission    district.      7. 
That,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  there 
is  little  or  no  hope  of  Broughton  Place 
church  taking  up  the  cause  of  Mr  Gillespie 
and  his  adherents,  in  the  way  of  giving  them 
pecuniary  support.     8.  That  the  annual 
sum  contributed  by  those  who  attended 
Chalmers'  Close  meetings  under  Mr  Gil- 
lespie, amounted  to  L.l,  or  from  that  to 
L.2.    This  was  collected  at  the  door  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath."    In  concluding  their 
report,  the  committee  said  they  were  dis- 
posed to  view  the  application  of  the  peti- 
tioners in  a  very  favourable  light ;  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  adher- 
ents of  Mr  Gillespie  belonged  to  the  Tery 
class  of  persons  out  of  which    mission 
churches  should  be  formed ;  and  that  the 
only  important  difficulty  which  the  com- 
mittee saw  in  the  case,  was  the  deficient 
pecuniary  support  which  the  petitioners 
bad  as  yet  been  able  to  obtain.    Whether 
any  or  what  means  should  be  taken  to  re- 
move this  difficulty,  the  committee  left  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  presbyteiy  to 
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determine,  commending  the  whole  case  to 
fhe  favourable  consideration  of  the  court. 
Dr  Harper  moved  that  the  presbytery  ap- 
prove of  the  report,  which  in  his  opinion  was 
a  most  business-like  one,  and  tender  their 
thanks  to  the  convener  and  the  committee. 
Mr  Davidson  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  unanimously  agreed  to.  After  a  pro- 
longed discussion,  the  presbytery  agreed 
to  the  following  deliverance  before  travel- 
ling further  in  the  matter  r  to  cordially  ap- 
prove of  the  proposed  movement,  to  intimate 
the  prayer  of  the  petition  to  the  different 
sessions  within  the  bounds  of  the  pres- 
bytery, and'appoint  a  committee  of  inquiry 
to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of 
pecuniary  tsupport.  Dr  Johnston  gave  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at 
last  meeting,  in  connection  with  a  petition 
from  twenty-one  adherents  of  Portsburgh 
Mission  church,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Rev.  Duncan  Ogilvie,  praying  to  be 
congregated.  Mr  Reid  moved,  seconded 
by  Mr  Croom,  that  the  petition  be  granted, 
as  thereby  Mr  Ogilvie's  usefulness  would 
be  likely  to  be  augmented.  Mr  Duncan, 
Howgate,  seconded  by  Mr  Rennie,  Dal- 
keith, moved  for  delay,  on  the  ground  that 
the  application  seemed  to  be  premature. 
After  a  long  discussion,  the  vote  was  taken, 
when  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a 
majority ;  and  the  presbytery,  while  wishing 
Mr  Ogilvie  all  success,  resolved  to  delay 
granting  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  in  the 
meantime. 

Hamilton. — ^This  presbytery  met  in  the 
Hall  of  Muir  Street  Church  on  the  27th 
March — the  Rev.  Thomas  Struthers,  mo* 
derator.  Messrs  William  B.  Wilson,  An- 
drew Alston,  James  Martin,  John  Young, 
and  William  Martin,  students,  delivered 
discourses,  which  were  sustained.  These 
students,  along  with  Messrs  James  Allison, 
John  Gilmour,  and  John  Giffen,  were  also 
examined  in  Greek  and  Biblical  Criticism, 
and  the  examination  approved  of,  A  letter 
was  read  from  the  Rev.  H.  M*Gill,  Home 
Mission  Secretary,  stating  that  a  friend 
had  placed  at  his  disposal  a  number  of 
copies  of  "  Baxter's  Reformed  Pastor,**  and 
transmitting  a  copy  of  that  work  for  each 
minister  in  the  presbytery.  The  presby- 
tery instructed  the  clerk  to  write  Mr  M'Gill, 
requesting  him  to  return  their  thanks  to 
the  generous  donor  who  has  favoured  them 
with  this  valuable  work.  The  presbytery 
resolved  to  take  up  and  consider  at  next 
meeting,  the  overture  of  the  Edinburgh 
Presbytery,  proposing  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  electing  members  of  the  Board  of 
Missions.  The  presbytery  agreed  to  hold 
their  annual  missionary  and  prayer  meet- 
ing at  next  meeting, — Mr  Leys  to  deliver 
an  address  on  missions  on  that  occasion, 
and  MessrS'  Inglis  and  Faterson  to  lead  the 


devotions  of  the  presbyterf'.  Next  meet- 
ing of  presbytery  is  to  be  held  in  the  same 
place,  on  Tuesday  the  17  th  April. 

Kelso, — This  presbytery  met  in  the  usual 
place  on  loth  April — ^Rev.  Walter  Huihe, 
moderator.  Mr  Renton,  after  a  lengthened 
written  address,  submitted,  in  an  amended 
form,  his  overture  on  spiritual  independ- 
ence (for  which,  see  p.  236).  Mr  Cranston 
moved,  that  the  overture  be  transmitted  to 
Synod.  Mr  Jarvie  hesitated  to  do  more 
than  second  the  motion  of  Mr  Cranston, 
that  the  presbytery  should  simply  transmit 
the  overture  as  emanating  from  Mr  Ren- 
ton— the  author,  since  notice  formerly 
given,  having  altered  its  terms,  and  as  it 
was  to  be  feared  its  adoption  would  not 
place  the  Church  in  a  safer  position  than 
it  was  now  in.  Besides,  the  question  of 
the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters 
of  reKgion  had  been  settled  at  the  Union  ; 
and  he  deprecated  the  disturbance,  per 
scUtum,  of  that  settlement,  as  an  attempt, 
by  a  side  wind,  to  introduce  a  new  and 
narrower  term  of  communion  than  the 
Basis  contained^  Mr  Miller  expressed 
similar  unwillingness  to  be  absolutely 
bound  in  the  terms  of  the  overture,  as  did 
Mf  Cairns  and  Mr  Hay.  After  Mr  Renton 
had  replied  at  some  length,  Mr  Dunn 
moved,  and  Mr  Milne  seconded  the  amend- 
ment, that  the  presbytery  adopt  the  over- 
ture^  and  transmit  it  as  its  own.  The  vote 
was  then  taken,  when  five  voted  for  the 
amendment,  adopt  and  transmit,  and  an- 
equal  number  for  the  original  motion, 
transmit.  The  moderator  gave  his  casting 
vote  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  and  it 
was  accordingly  agreed  to  adopt  and  trans- 
mit the  overture  as  that  of  the  presbytery. 
The  presbytery  then  proceeded  to  hear 
discourses  from  Messrs  Hogarth  and  Pater- 
son,  the  latter  with  the  view  of  receiving 
license.  Mr  Hogarth's  discourse  was  highly 
landed,  and,  after  examinations  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  he  was  encouraged  to  prose- 
cute his  studies.  Mr  Paterson's  entire  trials 
having  been  cordially  sustained,  his  license 
was  unanimously  granted.  Mr  Jarvie  laid 
on  the  table  the  annual  abstract  of  the 
statistical  returns  from  the  congregations 
within  the  bounds,  which,  he  reported, 
showed  in  general  an  increased  state  of 
prosperity.  The  clerk  read  a  paper  trans- 
mitted through  the  session  of  Greenlaw, 
and  signed  by  the  elders  and  managers, 
bearing  to  be  a  representation  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  appellants  in  the  case  before 
the  presbytery,  which  the  presbytery  agreed 
to  forward  to  Synod,  along  with  the  other 
papers  in  this  appeal.  Messrs  Renton, 
Jarvie,  and  Cairns,  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  the  same,  and  to  defend 
the  presbytery's  decisions  therein  at  the  • 
bar  of  the  Synod.    A  petition  was  read  • 
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from  the  Bev.  Hngli  Barling,  stating  that 
after  having  laboured  in  Sydney,  New 
South  "Wales,  for  a  period  of  four  years 
and  a  half,  he  had  been  obliged  to  quit 
that  place  and  return  to  this  country  on 
account  of  the  state  of  his  health,  and 
craving  to  have  his  name  placed  on  the 
roll  of  preachers  as  an  ordained  minister 
of  this  Church.  An  address,  signed  by  a 
number  of  the  deacons  and  members  of  his 
church,  presented  to  him  on  his  departure, 
was  also  read,  whicb,  along  with  the  peti- 
tion, it  was  agreed  to  transmit  to  Synod. 
Messrs  Hay,  minister,  and  Dunn,  elder, 
were  appointed  members  of  the  Synod's 
Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures.  Dis- 
junction from  the  Greenlaw  church  was 
applied  for  by  three  member^  belonging  to 
the  appellants  in  the  case  before  the  pres- 
bytery. On  the  motion  of  Mr  Miller, 
seconded  by  Mr  Jarvie,  it  was  agreed  to 
withhold  the  lines  until  the  decision  of 
Synod  in  the  case  should  be  obtained.  It 
was  unanimously  and  cordially  agreed  to 
record  and  transmit  the  thanks  of  the  pres- 
bytery, through  the  Bev.  Hamilton  Mac- 
gill,  to* the  generous  individual  who  had 
presented  to  each  of  the  ministers  a  hand- 
Fome  copy  of  "  Baxter's  Reformed  Pastor." 
Heturns  of  collections  made  in  behalf  of 
the  Better  Support  of  the  Gospel  Ministry, 
were  given  in  from  all  the  congregations 
fsave  two.  Next  ordinary  meetiog  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
June. 

Kilmarnock, — The  usual  meeting  of  this 
presbytery  was  held  in  Kilmarnock  on 
Tuesday  last — 'Dt  Bruce,  moderator.  The 
business  was  of  little  public  importance. 
Mr  M'Gregor  reported  for  a  committee, 
that  they  had  corresponded  with  Mr  Stobbs 
and  parties  in  his  late  congregation,  and 
found  that  the  pecuniary  matters  between 
them  had  been  all  satisfactorily  settled. 
Mr  Boss,  student  in  divinity,  who  had 
for  some  time  intermitted,  applied  for  re- 
admission,  which  the  presbytery  took  mea- 
sures for  granting.  Mr  Symington  gave 
an  annual  report  of  the  presbytery  mission 
committee,  giving  a  particular  account  of 
the  various  mission  stations  in  the  bounds, 
which  was  upon  the  whole  found  very 
favourable.  In  respect  to  Mr  Symington's 
notice  of  overture  given  last  meeting,  for 
measures  to  prevent  any  injurious  effect 
of  grants  from  the  Ferguson  Bequest, 
after  some  discussion  Mr  Symington  con- 
sidered it  unnecessary  to  proceed  with  it. 

Kirkcaldy,  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Largo,  on  the  13th  March,  for  the  ordina- 
tion of  Mr  David  Malloch  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  congregation  there.  The 
edict  served  on  Mr  Malloch  having  been 
returned  properly  attested,  and  no  objec- 
t^ns  haying  been  offered,  the  presbytery, 


as  constituted,  adjourned  to  the  church, 
where,  after  the  usual  introductory  exer- 
cises, the  Bev.  A.  C.  Butberford  gave  a 
discourse  en  Luke  xiii.  7.  The  Bev.  D. 
Douglas  narrated  the  steps  which  had 
been  taken  with  a  view  to  settlement,  and 
put  to  Mr  Malloch  the  questions  of  the 
formula,  which  he  satisfactorily  answered. 
Mr  Malloch  was  then,  by  prayer  and  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery, 
solemnly  set  apart  to  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  congregation  of  Largo.  Mr  Dong- 
las  tendered  to  Mr  Malloch  a  suitable 
address;  Mr  Brown  similarly  addressed 
the  congregation,  and  closed  the  services 
by  pronouncing  the  blessing. — This  pres- 
bytery again  met  at  Leven,  on  the  27th 
March,  and  was  constituted  by  Mr  Doug- 
las, moderator  pro  tern.  The  minutes  of 
last  meeting  having  been  approved  of,  the 
presbytery  resumed  consideration  of  the 
call  addressed  by  the  congregation  of 
North  Bichmond  Street,  Edinburgh,  to 
the  Bev.  A.  C.  Butberford  of  Buckhaven. 
Mr  Hyslop  reported  that,  as  appointed, 
he  had  preached  at  Budshaven,  and  cited 
the  congregation  to  appear  at  this  meet- 
ing for  their  interests.  Attested  commis- 
sioners appeared  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  and  also  from  the  congrega- 
tions of  Buckhaven  and  North  Bichmond 
Street ;  all  of  whom,  after  the  reasons  for 
translation  had  been  read,  were  heard; 
those  from  Buckhaven  expressing  the 
cordial  affection  entertained  by  the  con- 
gregation towards  Mr  Butberford,  and  the 
deep  and  sincere  regret  which  they  felt  to 
part  with  him,  although,  from  deference 
to  himself,  they  did  not  feel  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  oppose  his  translation.  Mr  Butber- 
ford declared  his  cordial  acceptance  of  the 
call,  and  he  was  accordingly  loosed  from 
his  charge,  with  a  view  to  his  settlement 
as  minister  of  North  Richmond  Street. 
Messrs  Jackson  and  Malloch  were  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  Committee  of 
Bills  and  Overtures  at  the  ensuing  meet- 
ing of  Synod. 

La/ncashire. — This  presbytery  met  in 
Brunswick  Street  church,  Manchester,  on 
Tuesday,  the  17th  April— the  Rev.  Wm. 
M*Kerrow,  D.D.,  moderator.  Mr  Alex- 
ander Duncan,  student,  delivered  an  exe- 
gesis, and  was  examined  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
presbytery.  It  was  reported  that  Dr 
Crichton  had  preached  at  Sutton  on  the 
11th  March,  and  declared  jthe  pulpit  va- 
cant ;  and  that  Messrs  Towers,  Stitt,  and 
Scott  had  attended  a  meeting  of  the  con- 
gregation, -and  endeavoured  to  give  them 
suitable  advice  and  encouragement.  At 
their  own  request,  Messrs  Lockhart  and 
Tozer,  who  had  removed  from  Sutton, 
were  disjoined  from  the  session ;  the  pres- 
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bjrtery,  at  the  same  time,  expressing  their 
thanks  to  these  gentlemen  for  their  exer- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  congregation,  and 
appointing  Messrs  Merrilees  and  Stuart, 
of  Grange  Boad  session,  to  act  as  interim 
members  of  session  at  Sutton  in  the  room 
of  the  elders  disjoined.  A  petition  having 
been  presented  from  Egremont  for  the 
moderation  of  a  call  in  the  congregation 
there,  the  Rev.  James  Towers  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  at  Egremont  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  the  3d  May ;  and 
to  preside  in  the  moderation  of  a  call  to 
some  minister  or  preacher,  and  also  in 
the  election  of  two  additional  elders.  The 
usual  devotional  exercises  were  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  James  Towers,  and  Mr  Joseph 
Herald,  elder.  The  Rev.  R.  S.  Scott 
read  the  report  on  the  statistics  of  the 
presbytery  for  the  year  1859.  All  the 
congregations  had  filled  up,  and  returned, 
the  schedules  ;  and  from  thede  it  appeared 
that  the  number  of  congregations  in  the 
presb3rtery  is  fourteen  ;  that  at  Egremont 
having  been  added  during  the  year.  In 
these  fourteen  congregations  the  number 
of  members  is  returned  as  2399,  and  of 
hearers  present  on  the  Sabbath  4670; 
being  an  increase  of  167  members  and  380 
hearers  during  the  year.  The  total  num- 
kr  of  accessions  to  the  membership  had 
been  401,  and  the  removals  from  all  causes 
234;  leaving  an  addition  as  noted  above 
of  167  members  during  the  year.  The 
amount  paid  for  ministers*  stipends,  and 
supply  of  sermon  in  vacant  congregations, 
had  been  L.3727,  13s.  lOd.,  orL.670,  13s. 
lOd.  more  than  in  the  preceding  year ;  the 
contributions  for  this  purpose  being  at 
the  average  rate  of  L.l,  lis.  Id.  per  mem- 
ber, or  15s.  11  id.  per  hearer,  during  the 
year,  and  these  rates  being  considerably 
higher  than  in  any  previous  year.  The 
amount  collected  and  contributed  for  the 
liquidation  of  debt,  and  the  erection  of 
new  buildings,  has  been  L.3583,  6s.;  or 
L.658,  13s.  6d.  more  than  in  1858,  and 
Ij.2163,  6s.  more  than  in  1857.  The  amount 
of  debt  remaining  on  nine  churches  is 
L.8834,  3s.  6d. ;  this  sum  being  L.4054,  3s. 
6d.  more  than  the  debt  reported  in  1858, 
and  the  increase  being  accounted  for  by 
the  congregations  at  Bristol,  and  Bruns- 
wick Street,  Manchester,  having  reported 
debts  on  their  new  buildings  of  L.2300, 
and  L.2350,  respectively.  There  has  been 
paid  for  interest  of  debt  during  the  year 
L.300,  8s.  6d.  The  amount  raised  for  or- 
dinary congregational  purposes  during  the 
year  has  been  L.5200,  9s.  lOd.,  or  L.656, 
198. 4d.  more  than  in  the  previous  year ; 
and  for  missionary  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses the  amount  collected  has  been  L.2272, 
193.  lljd. ;  or  L.647,  15s.  6d.  more  than 
in  1858.    The  amount  returned  as  col- 


lected by  all  the  congregations  for  all  pur- 
poses has  been  L.  11,056,  15s.  lOd.,  or  very 
nearly  double  the  amount  returned  in  the 
schedules  for  1854.  Deducting  some  double 
returns,  the  amount  contributed  during  the 
year  has  been  L.  10,487,  8s.,  which  exceeds 
the  amount  raised  in  thirteen  congrega- 
tions last  year  by  L.l  344,  Os.  6d.;  the  in- 
crease in  these  thirteen  congregations  hav- 
ing been  L.l  151,  2s.  The  average  rate  of 
contributions  for  all  purposes  daring  the 
year  has  been  L.4,  7s.  O^d.  per  member,  or 
L.2,  4s.  8|d.  per  hearer ;  the  correspond- 
ing weekly  rate  being  Is.  8d.  per  member, 
or  lOld.  per  hearer;  and  these  averages 
being:  considerably  above  those  of  last  year, 
which  exceeded  those  of  any  former  year. 
The  amount  reported  by  the  Synod's  Trea- 
surer as  received  from  the  congregations 
of  this  district  has  been  L.745,  6s.  4d.,  or 
L.126,  14s.  3d.  more  than  was  so  reported 
in  1858.  Deducting  the  amount  returned 
to  the  Home  Mission  Board  of  the  presby- 
tery, there  remains  the  sum  of  L.610,  78. 
9d.,  or  L.147,  Os.  4d.  more  than  last  year, 
as  a  free  contribution  to  the  Missionary 
and  other  Funds  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  every  respect  in  which  the  re- 
turns for  1859  are  compared  with  those  for 
1858,  they  indicate  increase  and  advance- 
ment ;  and  the  steady  progress  of  the  pres- 
bytery becomes  more  apparent  when  the 
present  returns  are  compared  with  those  for 
1854 ;  the  increase  in  these  five  years  having 
been  four  congregations,  650  members,  I486 
hearers,  301  Sabbath-school  scholars,  and 
L.4572,  Os.  9d.  of  yearly  income  for  all 
purposes.  The  thanks  of  the  presbytery 
were  given  to  Mr  Scott  for  his  able  digest 
of  the  returns  ;  and  he  was  directed  to  re- 
quest its  insertion  in  the  Record.  The  Rev. 
Mr  Sim 'reported  that  the  Bradford  con- 
gregation were  proceeding  hopefully  with 
the  effort  for  the  extinction  of  their  debt, 
and  anticipated  that  they  would  be  able  to 
pay  off  a  large  portion  of  it  in  July.  The 
minutes  of  the  Home  Mission  Board  of  the 
presbytery  were  read,  and  the  grants  made 
to  five  congregations  were  confirmed.  The 
Rev.  Francis  Skinner  reported  that  the 
Preston  committee  had  not  found  it  expe- 
dient to  commence  the  station  there  ;  and 
the  presbytery  agreed  to  delay  procedure 
for  a  time.  Letters  were  read  from  the 
Rev.  Duncan  M^Owan,  stating  that,  al- 
though his  health  was  improving,  he  would 
not  be  able  to  resume  his  ministry  at  Ram- 
sey until  June ;  and  the  presbytery  agreed 
to  continue  the  supply  for  his  pulpit  until 
the  end  of  May.  A  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Dickie,  and  an  extract  uiinute  of 
the  Bristol  session,  wer^  read,  intimating 
their  unwillingness  to  be  separated  from 
the  Lancashire  Presbytery,  and  "joined  to 
that  of  London,  as  had  been  suggested  by 
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the  Committee  of  Synod  on  Church  Ex- 
tension in  London.  As  the  Bristol  session 
thus  disapproved  of  the  proposed  change, 
the  presbytery  felt  they  could  take  no  steps 
to  forward  that  change ;  but  agreed  to  re- 
commend the  Synod  to  enact  that  ministers 
supplying  the  vacant  London  congrega- 
tions, in  virtue  of  appointments  from  the 
Synod's  Committee,  should  be  authorized 
to  sit  and  vote  as  members,  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  London  Presbytery.  It  was 
reported  that  Messrs  Stitt  and  Holder  had 
examined  the  book  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
presbytery,  and  that  they  had  found  the 
accounts  correctly  stated,  and  a  balance  in 
favour  of  the  presbytery.  The  roll  was 
made  up  for  the  Clerk  of  Synod,  and  Messrs 
K.  S.  Scott  and  Joseph  Herald  were  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  presbytery  in  the 
Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures.  Nea^l; 
meeting  to  be  held  in'  Edinburgh,  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  the  15th  May,  at  the 
close  of  the  Synod's  sederunt. 

Melrose. — This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day the  3d  April— Mr  Kechie,  moderator. 
Mr  Mearns,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Ber- 
wick, being  present,  was  invited  to  corre- 
spond. The  committee  on  statistics  gave 
in  their  report,  which  was  approved  of,  and 
the  abstract  of  congregational  returns  was 
laid  upon  the  table  for  future  consideration. 
Bead  a  communication  from  Mr  James 
Tait,  licentiate  of  the  presbytery,  intimat- 
ing that  it  was  his  intention  to  go  off,  for 
a  time,  the  preachers'  list,  but  to  retain 
his  right  of  coming  upon  it  again  at  any 
future  period  to  complete  his  term  of  pro- 
bation, and  requesting  the  presbytery  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Synod  to  this 
arrangement.  It  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  transmit  this  request  to  the  Synod,  with 
the  cordial  approval  of  the  presbytery. 
Mr  Poison  and  Mr  Forsyth  were  appointed 
members  of  the  Synod's  Committee  of  Bills 
and  Overtures.  A  petition  from  the  session 
and  congregation  of  High  Street,  Jedburgh, 
craving  to  be  disjoined  from  the  Melrose 
Presbytery  and  united  to  that  of  Kelso, 
was  read,  and  transmitted  to  the  Synod. 
A  petition  was  presented  for  a  moderation 
by  the  congregation  of  Melrose,  accom- 
panied with  a  protest  or  counter  petition 
from  two  members  of  the  congregation, 
desiring  it  to  be  delayed  in  the  meantime. 
Parties  being  heard,  two  motions  were 
made — one,  that  it  should  be  delayed  ;  and 
the  other,  that  it  should  be  granted.  On 
the  vote  being  taken,  it  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority  that  the  moderation  should 
be  granted  ;  and  Mr  Oliver  was  appointed 
to  preach  and  preside  in  the  moderation,  on 
Tuesday  the  8th  May,  public  worship  to 
commence  at  7  o'clock  evening.  The  next 
regular  meeting  of  presbytery  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  in  Edinburgh,  in  the 


Synod  Hall,  immediately  afberthe  adjonra- 
ment  of  the  Synod  on  Tuesday  night ;  but 
it  was  agreed  also  to  have  a  special  meet- 
ing at  Melrose,  on  Wednesday  the  18th  of 
April,  to  consider  the  subject  of  revivals 
and  home  missionary  operations  within  the 
bounds  of  the  presbytery. 

Newcastle, — This  presbytery  met  at  New- 
castle on  3d  April.  Mr  Joseph  Corbett 
delivered  a  sermon  on  the  subject  assigned 
him,  and  was  examined  on  Church  His- 
tory, with  which,  as  with  his  former  ex- 
ercises, the  presbytery  were  highly  satisfied 
as  specimens  of  his  acquirements  in  dif- 
ferent departments  of  Theology.  It  was 
then  agreed  again  to  certify  and  recom- 
mend him  to  the  professors  in  the  Divinity 
Hall.  The  committee  for  statistics  reported 
their  reception  of  returns  from  29  congre- 
gations out  of  31,  thus  leaving  only  two 
declining  to  render  these  returns.  An 
abstract  of  the  whole  had  been  made,  one 
copy  for  the  Synod,  and  another  for  the 
presbyteiy,  which  was  laid  on  the  table. 
In  receiving  this  report,  the  thanks  of  the 
presbytery  were  given  to  the  committee  for 
the  diligence  and  efficiency  with  which 
they  had  carried  out  the  measure  entrusted 
to  them.  The  Eev.  Messrs  Shennan  and 
Wallace,  with  Mr  William  Douglas,  elder, 
were  appointed  members  of  the  Synod's 
Committee  for  Bills  and  Overtures.  Next 
meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held  hereon 
the  1st  of  May. 

Paisley  and  (7reenoc^. —This  presbytery 
met  at  Kilmalcolm  on  Tuesday,  the  27th 
March,  for  the  ordination  of  Mr  James  E. 
Pyfe  I  Rev.  Dr  M*Farlane  preached  from 
Ephesians  i.  8 ;  Rev.  James  Dunlop  gave 
the  ordination  address  ;  and  the  Bev. 
William  Sprott  addressed  the  congregation. 
The  harmony  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
congregation  of  Kilmalcolm  during  the 
eighteen  months  in  which  they  have  been 
without  a  pastor,  deserves  to  be  recorded ; 
and  the  cordiality  with  which  they  have 
welcomed  Mr  Fyfe,  their  first  pastor,  pro- 
mises well  for  their  future  prosperity. 

Perth, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the  13th 
of  March,  and  was  constituted  by  the  Bev. 
Mr  Clark,  moderator  pro  tern.  The  clerk 
was  instructed  to  write  to  the  churches  that 
have  not  intimated  contributions  to  the 
Synod's  General  Fund.  Mr  Clark  was 
appointed  one  of  the  presbytery's  deputies 
to  co-operate  with  the  deputation  from  the 
Home  Mission  Board  in  the  matter  of 
inadequate  and  unsupplemented  stipends, 
in  the  room  of  Dr  Newlands,  who  has  inti- 
mated that  it  is  not  convenient  for  him  to 
act.  Received  and  read  a  petition  from 
Kinkell,  asking  the  presbytery  to  take  steps 
to  give  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adam  a  location 
there  for  four  or  six  months,  beginning 
with  the  2d  Sabbath  of  April.    After  the 
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prescribed  questions  had  been  put,  it  was 
agreed,  by  a  large  majority,  to  grant  the 
prayer  of  the  petition ;  and  the  clerk  was 
instructed  to  give  intimation  of  this  ar- 
rangement to  the  Home  Mission  Board. 
The  thanks  of  the  presbytery  were  directed 
to  be  conveyed,  through  Mr  Macgill,  to 
the  donor  of  handsome  copies  of  "  Baxter's 
Reformed  Pastor."  Inquiry  was  made  re- 
garding the  employment  6f  students  of 
dinnity  instead  of  preachers,  when  state- 
ments and  explanations  were  made  by 
several  members. — ^This  presbytery  again 
met  on  the  10th  of  April.  A  note  from 
Mr  Macgill,  in  the  case  of  Kinkell,  was 
received  and  read.  Appointed  Messrs 
Lindsay  and  Hay,  ministers,  and  Mr 
Famey,  elder,  to  represent  the  presbytery 
on  the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures. 
Appointed  Messrs  Marshall,  Lindsay, 
Jacque,  and  Bayne,*to  criticise  the  dis- 
courses of  students.  Appointed  the  next 
meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held  on  the 
Tuesday  after  the  fifth  Sabbath  of  this 
month. 

Stirling. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Alva, 
Feb.  21,  when  Mr  A.  G.  Fleming,  preacher 
of  the  Grospel,  was  ordained  minister  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  congregation 
there.  Mr  Blair,  Dunblane,  preached, 
and  Mr  Macintyre,  Greenloaning,  pre- 
sided.— The  presbytery  met  on  the  6th 
of  March.  Letters  from  Messrs  Robert 
Kuir  and  James  Berry,  preachers,  intimat- 
ing their  acceptance  of  the  calls  from  the 
congregations  of  Holm  of  Balfron  and 
Bttchly vie  respectively,  were  read,  and  they 
were  appointed  to  deliver  all  their  trials  for 
ordination  at  next  meeting.  The  clerk  was 
instructed  to  convey,  through  the  Home 
Mission  Secretary,  the  cordial  thanks  of  the 
presbytery  to  the  liberal  donor  of  a  copy  of 
"Baxter's  Reformed  Pastor"  to  each 
minister  of  the  presbytery.  The  presbytenr 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dress, for  circulation  in  the  congregations 
under  its  care,  on  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting vital  godliness  among  them ;  to 
take  into  consideration  the  Home  Com- 
mittee's circular  respecting  itinerant 
preaching ;  and  to  suggest  such  other  mea- 
sures as  they  may  judge  proper,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  present  aspects  of  Providence. 
—The  presbytery  met  April  3.  Messrs 
Robert  Muir  and  James  Berry  having  de- 
livered all  their  trials,  they  were  appointed 
to  be  ordained,  Mr  Muir  at  Holm  of  Bal- 
fron on  May  1,  and  Mr  Berry  at  Buch- 
lyvie  on  May  2, — Mr  M*Owan  to  preach, 
and  Mr  Hunter  to  preside  at  the  Holm, 
and  Mr  Fleming  to  preach,  and  Mr  Muir, 
Bridge  of  Allan,  to  preside  at  Buchlyvie. 
Messrs  Robert  Whyte,  Thomas  Kirk,  Alex. 
H.  Drysdale,  and  Geo.  Pairgrieve,  students 
of  divinity,  delivered  discourses,  and,  along 


with  Mr  John  M*Kerrow,  student  of  divi- 
nity, were  examined  in  Church  History. 

PROBATIONER  LICBKBED. 

Mr  Paterson,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Kelso, 
on  10th  April. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Alna. — Mr  A.  G.  Fleming,  ordained  on 
21st  February—the  Rev.  Messrs  Blair  and 
M'Intyre  officiating. 

KUmalcolm.  —  Mr  James  E.  Fyfe,  or- 
dained on  27th  March— Rev,  DrM*Farlane, 
Rev.  James  Dunlop,  and  Rev.  William 
Sprott  officiating. 

INDUCTION. 

North  Richmond  Street^  Edinburgh,— The 
Rev.  A.  C.  Rutherford,  inducted  on  17th 
nit. — the  Rev.  George  Deans  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Finlayson  officiating. 

■  • 

HONORARY  DEQREB. 

The  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton, 
have  conferred  the  degree  of  D.D.  upon 
the  Rev,  William  Pringle,  Auchterarder — 
a  well-merited  compliment  to  the  elegant 
translator  of  Calvin  and  Witsins.  ' 


THE  BFIRITUAX  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE 
CHURCH. 

The  following  speech  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Rbnton,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Kelso  Presbytery  on  the  10th  of  last  month. 
Although  long,  we  give  it  entire,  as  the 
matter  will  be  brought  up  in  connection 
with  Mr  Renton*s  (now  the  presbytery's) 
overture,  at  the  approaching  meeting  of 
Synod. 

When  I  introduced  this  subject  three 
months  ago,  it  had  been  brought  promi- 
nently-before  the  public  mind  by  the  deli- 
verance of  the  Court  of  Session  in  the 
Cardross  case.  Without  any  other  infor- 
mation than  was'patent  to  ordinary  readers 
of  newspapers,  I  expressed  in  a  brief  and 
popular  form  the  general  view  of  that  case 
which  presented  itself  to  my  mind.  Into 
its  merits,  its  details,  or  its  technicalities,  I 
did  not  pretend  to  go.  However  distinct 
may  be  the  two  branches  of  reduction  an4 
of  damages  in  the  action  raised  by 
M*Millan,  they  have  been  much  involved 
and  complicated  by  the  preliminary  pleas 
of  the  Free  Church,  the  greater  number  of 
which  bear  as  truly,  and  perhaps  more 
strictly,  upon  the  question  of  damages  than 
upon  that  of  reduction.  In  this  combined 
relation  the  pleas  were  viewed  and  treated 
in  the  speeches  of  the  judges,  and  in  this 
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combined  relation,  as  advanced  against 
both  parts  of  the  action,  the  repelling  of 
the  pleas  seemed  to  me  a  legitimate  and 
necessary  result.  As  one  of  the  public, 
and  still  more  as  a  minister  of  a  Dissenting 
Church,  looking  at  the  case  in  its  broad 
and  complex  aspect,  I  am  concerned  pri- 
marilj  and  mainly  with  the  bearings  of 
the  points  and  discussions  which  have 
been  raised  upon  the  interests  of  religious 
liberty. 

The  first,  main,  and  most  vital  question 
is :  Has  the  Civil  Court  right  and  power 
to  assert  and  alter,  to  review  and  reverse, 
spiritual  sentences?  To  any  man  who 
comprehends  liberty  of  conscience,  the 
assumption  must  appear  a  monstrosity,  an 
absurdity,  and,  for  any  end  to  be  gained 
by  the  civil  power,  as  great  a  folly  as  an 
outrage.  For  what  is  liberty  of  conscience  ? 
It  is  liberty  not  merely  to  think  for  one's 
self,  and  to  form  or  hold  opinions  in  reli- 
gion, but  to  avow  them,  and  to  act  upon 
them,  to  follow  any  form  of  worship,  and 
to  frame  and  carry  out  any  rules  for  its 
observance^  and  for  the  formation  and  go- 
vernment of  any  society  associated  for  that 
observance,  without  bemg  amenable  in  any 
manner  to  the  civil  power  for  the  opinions 
held,  or  the  worship  observed,  or  the  regu- 
lation of  the  society,  or  any  consequences 
resulting  to  its  members  from  the  applica- 
tion of  its  principles  and  rules  ;  so  long  as 
nothing  in  its  constitution  or  conduct  is  at 
variance  with  allegiance  to  the  State,  or 
the  civil  rights  of  its  subjects.  On  this 
broad  and  simple  ground  I  claim  universal 
toleration.  I  ask  nothing  for  any  Pres- 
byterian Church  that  I  do  not  ask,  as 
absolutely  and  unconditionally,  for  any 
Protestant  Church,  for  any  Popish  Church, 
for  any  Jewish  Church,  for  any  I^oham- 
medan,  for  any  Hindoo,  for  any  heathen 
society  whatever  throughout  the  empire. 
Without  this,  that  equality  of  all  subjects 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  without,  regard  to 
religious  differences,  which  is  tbe  essence 
and  jewel  of  civil  justice,  does  not  exist. 
Without  this,  the  harmony  of  society,  or 
peace  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  is  an  impossibility. 

The  true  nature  of  religious  liberty,  and 
the  true  ground  on  which  it  is  to  be 
secured,  were  not  understood  at  the  period 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Nor  will 
any  reasonable  mind  deem  it  any  dispa- 
ragement to  the  great  and  good  men  by 
whom  that  mightiest  of  revolutions  was 
effected,  that,  emerging  from  ignorance 
and  thraldom  of  all  kinds,  and  discerning 
and  achieving  so  much,  they  did  not  dis- 
cover and  vindicate  this  truth  also.  Our 
wonder  in  relation  to  them  is,  not  at  what 
they  left  undone,  but  at  what  they  accom- 
plished.   They  had  been  accustomed  to  see 


the  civil  power  exerted  for  the  ends  of 
the  spiritual,  to  see  both  powers  leagued 
together,  and  often  so  commingled  or  com- 
bined, as  utterly  to  confound  any  distinc- 
tion between  their  provinces.  Accordingly, 
in  the  greater  number  of  the  Confessions 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  there  is  no 
article  so  vulnerable,  on  the  score  both  of 
inconsistency  and  of  principles  hostile  to 
freedom  of  conscience,  of  worship,  and  of 
discipline,  as  that  touching  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate. In  the  First  Scottish  Confession 
of  1560,  it  is  laid  down  under  this  head- 
Article  xxiv.,  "To  kings,  princes,  rulers, 
and  magistrates  we  afSrm  that  chiefly  and 
most  principally  the  conservation  and  pur- 
gation of  the  religion  appertaineth,  so  that 
not  only  they  are  appointed  for  civil  policy, 
but  also  for  maintenance  of  the  true  reli- 
gion, and  for  suppressing  of  idolatry  and 
superstition  whatsoever.  And  therefore 
we  confess  and  avow  that  such  as  resist 
the  supreme  power  doing  that  which  ap- 
pertaineth to  this  charge,  do  resist  God's 
ordinance,  and  therefore  cannot  be  guilt- 
less." How  strongly  such  sentiments  per- 
vade the  National  Covenant,  subscription 
of  which  was  so  often  enforced  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  toward  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  at  the 
desire,  and  upon  the  supplication  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  in  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  of  the  latter  period, 
which  was  ratified  by  the  civil  power,  and 
whose  subscription  was  also  often  renewed, 
I  need  not  detain  you  with  proofs.  What 
is  of  more  importance  is,  that  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  approved  hy 
the  General  Assembly  1647,  and  ratified 
by  Acts  of  Parliament  1649  and  1690) 
which  continues  the  Confession  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  aU  the  other 
Presbyterian  Churches,  contains  and  as- 
serts in  a  very  express  manner  the  same 
doctrines.  The  ideas  of  the  men  of  the 
Reformation  on  this  subject  have  come 
down  to  our  own  times  undiluted  and  un- 
modified in  many  minds.  The  circum- 
stances of  society  force  upon  that  class  of 
minds  a  perception  or  instinctive  feeling 
that  the  practical  application  of  these  ideas 
is  now  restrained  by  formidable  obstacleis 
if  not  altogether  impossible.  But  this  dis- 
covery is  unaccompanied  with  any  change 
of  conviction — it  does  not  proceed  from 
any  illumination — it  does  not  result  from 
reason,  but  from  sense.  The  grounds  upon 
which  these  ideas  rest  they  have  not  exa- 
mined. Their  soundness  and  sacredness 
they  have  never  doubted.  To  challenge, 
or  still  more  to  oppose  them,  they  regard 
as  something  irreverent  or  profane.  And 
hence,  when  a  collision  comes,  which  up- 
sets their  theories  and  shocks  all  their 
notions  and  prejudiees,  they  are  in  absoluu 
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coDfasion  and  dismay^  as  if  heaven  and 
earth  were  coming  together. 

On  the  doctrine  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between 
the  Free  Church  and  our  own.  We  hold 
in  common  "  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only  King  and  Head  of  the  Church, 
bath  therein  appointed  a  government  dis: 
tinct  from,  and  not  subordinate  to,  civil 
government."  And  here  I  beg  to  notice 
an  error  in  my  former  statement,  which  I 
much  regret,  and  which  I  am  happy  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  correcting.  In  the 
qaestions  at  ordination,  the  Free  Church 
ii  most  explicit  in  the  assertion,  "  that  the 
civil  magistrate  does  not  possess  jurisdic- 
tion or  authoritative  control  over  the  regu* 
lation  of  the  affairs  of  Christ's  Church." 
But  in  adopting  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  we  do  not 
admit  "anything  in  these  documents  which 
teaches,  or  is  supposed  to  teach,  com- 
pulsory or  persecuting  and  intolerant  prin- 
ciples in  religion."  Of  the  two  bodies  of 
which  our  United  Church  is  composed, 
this  was  also  the  form  of  qualification 
formerly  used  by  the  Secession  Church, 
while  by  the  Relief  tJie  simpler  and  per- 
haps plainer  and  better  form  of  limitation 
was :  "  Except  in  so  far  as  said  Confession 
i^ognises  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate 
to  interfere  in  religious  concerns."  The 
Pree  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its 
fonnula,  as  the  Established  Church,  and 
others,  binds  its  office-bearers  to  the  *^  whole 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith."  Our  Church  qualifies  its  adoption, 
and  excepts  certain  doctrines.  The  Free 
Church  excludes  all  qualification  and  ex- 
ception. And  what  is  the  doctrine  which 
the  one  excepts  and  the  other  holds  ?  It 
is  solely  touching  the  power  of  the  civil 
magistrate  in  religion.  That  doctrine  is 
thus  set  forth :  "  He  hath  authority^  and  it 
»  his  duti/j  to  take  order  that  unity  and 
peace  be  preserved  in  the  Church;**  and, 
among  various  functions  of  authority  as- 
signed to  him,  *'  That  all  corruptions  and 
abuses  in  worship  and  discipline  be  pre- 
vented or  reformed"  That  seems  a  toler- 
ably clear  and  ample  concession  of  power 
to  him  to  arrest  and  alter,  to  review  and  re- 
verse, ecclesiastical  sentences.  In  common 
with  many,  I  never  have  been  able  to  com- 
prehead  the  compatibility  of  this  doctrine 
with  the  other  doctrines  in  the  Confession, 
which  our  brethren  of  J;he  Established  and 
Free  Churches  equally  hold  as  we,  "  that 
God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,"  and 
that "  there  is  no  other  Head  of  the  Church 
but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  I  think  that 
any  Church  setting  forth  such  a  doctrine  in 
its  creed,  stands  in  an  awkward  position 
at  the  bar  of  the  civil  magistrate,  when  it 
fefoses  to  him  the  exercise  of  the  power 


which  it  declares  he  possesses.  I  very 
much  lament  that  any  Church  in  Scotland 
holds  such  a  doctrine,  and  earnestly  hope 
that  one  effect  of  the  discussion  of  great 
principles,  now  revived,  not  only  within 
but  without  the  Churches,  will  be  its  repu- 
diation and  exclusion  from  their  creeds.  It 
disfigures  the  Confession,  and  its  retention 
till  this  period  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  discreditable  to  those  who  preserve  it. 

But  although  this  obnoxious  power  is 
asserted  in  the  Confession,  I  trust  it  will 
not  be  assumed  by  the  Civil  Court.  Since 
the  days  of  Lord  Mansfield  downwards, 
Civil  Courts  have  evinced  an  increasing 
aversion  to  deal  with  matters  of  spiritual 
discipline.  And  I  had  imagined  that  the 
position  was  no  more  to  be  debated,  that 
the  proceedings  of  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
within  their  own  province,  and  according 
to  their  own  laws,  are  not  amenable  to 
civil  jurisdiction.  For  civil  effects  flowing 
from  legitimate  spiritual  sentences,  the 
Church  is  irresponsible.  These  are  acci- 
dents and  consequences  with  which  she 
has  nothing  to  do.  A  man  may  be  a 
member  of  a  friendly  society  and  not  pay 
his  subscription,  or  he  may  be  a  member 
of  a  total-abstinence  society  and  get  in- 
toxicated, and  in  either  case  is  expelled. 
His  employer,  hearing  of  the  expulsion, 
and  losing  confidence  in  him,  may  give 
him  notice  of  dismissal.  Does  any  one 
dream  that  the  delinquent  would  have  a 
claim  of  damages  for  loss  of  character  and 
situation  in  consequence  of  the  expulsion  ? 
The  case  is  similar,  but  still  stronger,  with 
a  member  of  a  religious  society,  who  is 
censured,  or  excommunicated  for  the  vio- 
lation of  its  laws.  When  a  Church  faith- 
fully exercises  her  discipline,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  rules  under  which 
her  members  came  at  admission,  she  is 
irresponsible  for,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with,  any  consequences  which  may  flow 
from  her  fidelity.  Nor  am  I  aware,  not- 
withstanding the  strong  representations 
made  in  various  quarters,  that  in  the  posi- 
tion and  sentiments  now  expressed  I  have 
advanced  anything  that  is  really  challenged 
in  the  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Session. 

But  the  question  arises,  whether,  if,  in 
contravention  of  their  own  laws,  ecclesias- 
tical bodies  shall  pass  sentences  upon  their 
members  which  entail  civil  injury,  the 
injured  members  are  entitled  to  redress 
from  the  Civil  Courts?  To  that  question 
I  can  see  no  answer,  consistent  with  liberty 
and  justice,  but  an  affirmative  one.  The 
State  has  to  do  with  unestablished  Churches 
simply  as  voluntary  associations  for  lawful 
ends,  which  are  free  to  pursue  their  ends 
without  molestation,  so  long  as  they  keep 
within  the  limits  of  their  constitution.    I 
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cannot  take  the  position  that  the  right  to 
free  action  within  its  own  province,  in  the 
faithful  observance  of  its  worship  and  dis- 
cipline, by  a  Christian  Church,  any  wise 
rests  upon  its  recognition  by  the  civil 
power  as  a  Christian  Church.  This  appears 
to  me  both  a  narrow  and  a  false  ground. 
It  involves  the  cessation  or  doubtfulness 
of  the  right  where  the  recognition  is  with- 
held or  refused.  And  it  involves,  also, 
that,  fatal  and  monstrous  error,  which  has 
wrought  so  much  mischief,  an4  still  works 
BO  much  trouble  and  confusion,  that  the 
civil  magistrate  is  to  be  the  judge  of  what 
is  true  and  what  is  false  in  religion,  and  to 
dispense  his  favour  or  disfavour  accord- 
ingly. Under  a  free  and  just  government 
there  can  be  but  one  principle  of  action 
towards  all  religious  bodies,  and  that  is, 
equal  protection  and  equal  rights,  so  long 
as  there  is  nothing  in  their  constitution  or 
conduct  adverse  to  allegiance,  to  public 
law,  or  to  civil  rights.  But,  recognised 
or  not  by  the  civil  power  as  a  Christian 
Church,  and  under  whatever  form  of  civil 
power,  a  society  of  Christian  believers  is 
under  the  same  obligation  to  its  Head  to 
associate  for  His  worship,  and  to  observe 
His  laws,  at  Vienna  or  Berne,  Constanti- 
nople or  Teheran,  Pekin  or  Jeddo,  as  at 
Edinburgh  or  New  York.  The  existence, 
the  constitution,  and  the  rights  of  a  Chris- 
tian Church  are  nowise  dependent  on  the 
civil  power.  It  can  no  more  create  a 
Christian  Church  than  it  can  create  a 
family.  The  domestic  constitution,  and 
its  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  parents 
and  children,  are  independent  of  any 
artificial  enactments,  or  conventional  ar- 
rangements ;  and  as  certainly  are  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Christian  Church  and  its 
relations.  Neither  are  derived  from  the 
civil  power,  and  neither  are  dependent  on  it. 
Any  language  which  implies  such  deriva- 
tion or  dependence,  or  the  obtainment 
from  the  State  of  any  powers  and  privi- 
leges, which  do  not  otherwise  belong  to 
her,  is  utterly  derogatory  to  the  Church. 
Her  true  glory  is  to  pretend  nothing,  to 
profess  nothing,  to  retain  nothing,  to  desire 
nothing  in  her  constitution,  which  is  not 
derived  from  the  New  Testament,  and  to 
seek  no  distinction  or  authority  but  what 
are  there  given  her.  Holding,  then,  that 
the  relation  in  which  an  unestablished 
Church  stands  to  the  State  is  simply  that 
of  a  voluntary  association  for  religious 
ends,  it  must  be  subject  in  all  civil  matters 
to  the  same  control  and  law  as  other 
voluntary  associations.  If  one  of  its  mem- 
bers shall  complain  that  it  has  violated  its 
principles  and  regulations,  and  under  cover 
of  spiritual  authority '  has  inflicted  upon 
him  a  civil  injury,  its  religious  character 
cannot  exempt  it  from  accountability  to 


the  civil  magistrate.  He  must  have  power 
to  make  inquiry  ;  and  if  he  finds  that,  not 
through  oversight,  mistake,  error  of  judg- 
ment, or  want  of  good  faith,  but  purposely 
or  maliciously,  the  laws  of  the  society  have 
been  violated,  and  the  alleged  injury  in- 
flicted, he  must  have  power  also  to  give 
redress  or  compensation  for  the  wrong.  In 
all  civil  matters  the  civil  magistrate  mm 
be  supreme,  and  he  must  also  be  the  judge 
of  what  are  civil  matters.  Of  course  a 
Church  may  be  exposed  to  vexatious  ac- 
tions at  law  by  delinquents.  But  so  long 
as  the  Civil  Courts  confine  themselves  to 
an  inquiry  into  the  facts,  and  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  act  complained  of  was 
one  of  those  naturally  and  fairly  within 
the  constitution  and  design  of  the  society, 
I  do  not  apprehend,  either  for  itself,  or 
for  the  credit  and  interests  of  a  pure  Chris- 
tianity, that  any  faithful  Church  has  any- 
thing to  fear,  or  that  such  actions  will  be 
more  frequent  than  in  the  past,  or  so  likely 
as  in  other  societies.  Serious  as  may  be 
the  occasional  trouble  and  hardship  and 
expense  to  a  Church,  it  were  a  far  more 
serious  evil,  that  subjects  of  the  State  were 
exposed  to  flagrant  civil  wrongs  in  religions 
societies  without  opportunity  of  redress. 
For  the  principle  must  be  looked  at  broadly, 
not  simply  as  aflfecting  'Nonconformist 
Protestant  Churches,  in  which  the  light  of 
truth  and  freedom  shines  too  clearly  to 
shelter  any  flagrant  injustice,  but  as  afect- 
ing  all  religious  bodies — the  Popish  and 
monastic  orders,  the  Mormonite,  the  Mo- 
hammedan, the  Hindoo,  and  in  short  even 
possible  description,  to  which  toleration 
can  be  extended.  No  form  of  superstition, 
imposture,  or  religious  tyranny  can  be  per- 
mitted by  a  right  Government  to  invade 
the  civil  rights  of  its  subjects  because  it 
has  succeeded  in  reducing  them  to  mental 
thraldom.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
me  wholly  indefensible,  that  any  subjects 
of  the  State  should  be  permitted  to  seclude 
themselves  from  their  friends,  and  to  fore- 
go personal  liberty,  as  females  do  in  nun- 
neries, without  being  under  the  same  care 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  equally  acces- 
sible to  his  inspection,  as  the. inmates  of 
lunatic  asylums,  to  secure  that  they  are 
there,  and  that  they  remain  there,  with 
their  own  free  will,  and  to  ascertain  that 
they  are  properly  used. 

In  discussing  the  relations  of  the  Church 
to  the  State,  there  has  been  much  ado 
about  the  terms  "courts**  and  "jurisdic- 
tion." One  of  the  Judges  denied  the  right 
of  an  unestablished .  Church  to  employ 
them,  and  much  oflence  has  been  taken  at 
his  doctrine.  But  while  he  challenged  the 
application  of  the  terms,  I  do  not  perceive 
in  his  argument  any  assumption  that  the 
presbyterial     assemblies     of    Dissenting 
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|€harche8  are  not  jadidal,  or  have  not 
lipiritaal  anthoritj,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
iJie  has  jadiciallj  recognised  both.  If  the 
tiings  contended  for  are  granted^  I  confess 
I  to  indifference  about  the  names,  and  to 
I  &tle  partiality  for  those  in  dispute.  **  £c- 
I  desiastical  Courts  and  Jorisdiction'*  have 
[.disagreeable  associations — ^Papaland  Epis- 
■  copal— which  have  not  been  abated  by 
come  acts  presby  terial,  as  the  deposition  of 
OQT  own  Gillespie  last  century  by  the 
General  Assembly,  in  violation  of  all  law 
Itaman  and  divine;  If  the  terms  imply  a 
constitation  and  powers  derived  from  the 
State,  then  most  certainly  Dissenting 
Charcbes  have  none  such,  and  should  not 
desire  to  retain  their  symbols.  As  terms 
in  common  use,  and  therefore  convenient, 
I  don't  object  to  them,  so  long  as  they 
are  not  misunderstood.  But  I  prefer 
simpler  and  distincter  designations;  and 
although  it  would  be  highly  ridiculous  for 
the  Legislature  to  prohibit  the  use  of  these 
ecclesiastical  titles  by  Dissenting  Presby- 
teries and  Synods,  I  should  not  be  moved 
to  any  opposition  of  such  an  enactment  so 
long  as  were  left  untouched  our  rights  to 
hare  judicial  assemblies,  and  to  exercise 
spiritual  authority.  Looking,  not  at  names, 
forms,  and  technicalities,  but  at  facts. 
Tights,  and  principles,  I  could  not  sym- 
pathize with  the  extraordinary  alarm  and 
constructions  with  which  the  late  decision 
on  the  Cardross  case  was  received  in  vari- 
ous quarters ;  and  happily  the  report  and 
resolution  adopted  at  the  subsequent  meet- 
ing of  the  Free  Church  Commission  show 
that  both  are  much  modified.  Whatever 
delay  or  turns  may  arise  in  the  future  pro- 
gress of  the  case,  I  rejoice  in  the  discussion 
of  great  principles  to  which  it  has  given 
rise,  in  the  full  confidence  that  it  will  dis- 
sipate a  host  of  confused  and  untenable 
notions  which  have  hung  as  a  thick  mist 
npon  the  minds  of  a  multitude,  and  that 
the  ultimate  results  will  be  unspeakably 
advantageous  to  the  elucidation  of  truth 
and  to  the  vindication  and  establishment 
of  religious  liberty. 

The  occasion  is  important  for  Christian 
Churches  to  define,  expound,  and  publish 
their  principles  on  the  points  in  debate ; 
and  thereby  to  promote  their  own  safety, 
benefit,  and  credit;  the  intelligence  and 
confidence  of  their  members ;  and  their 
proper  apprehension  and  respect  in  the 
community.  In  order  to  this,  the  distinc- 
tions must  be  well  observed  between  the 
internal  and  spiritual,  and  the  external  and 
civil  relations  of  a  Church  ;  between  the 
privileges  inherent  and  indefeasible  which 
belong  to  her  members  as  the  spiritual 
subjects  of  Christ,  and  the  position  which 
they  occupy,  and  the  powers  which  they 
possess  in  common  with  members  of  other 


voluntary  associations,  whether  for  Chris- 
tian or  for  heathen  worship,  nay,  whether 
for  religious  or  civil  ends,  as  subjects  of 
the  IState.  The  first  thing  necessary  in  a 
Church  is  to  shut  out  from  her  creed  and 
constitution  every  sanction  or  permission 
of  magisterial  authority  in  religion ;  and 
the  next,  to  take  care  in  her  administration 
to  shut  out  every  occasion  of  magisterial 
interference  by  strict  adherence  to  her 
spiritual  functions,  and  to  the  principles 
and  rules  of  procedure  which  form  the 
terms  of  her  compact  with  her  members. 
The  liberty  of  the  Church  must  be  free 
froni  without,  and  the  rights  of  her  mem- 
bers must  be  free  from  within.  With  these 
views,  I  submitted  the  overture  which  lies 
on  the  table,  and,  on  reflection,  propose  to 
enlarge  its  scope  and  alter  its  terms.  We 
are  agreed  that  independence  alike  of 
State  support  and  of  State  control  is  essen- 
tial to  the  true  freedom  of  any  religious 
society — that  nothing  is  of  any  validity  in 
a  Christian  Church  but  what  is  agreeable 
to  the  Word  of  Christ,  its  only  Head—that 
the  ends  of  a  Christian  Church  are  purely 
spiritual — and  that  in  following  out  these, 
according  to  its  avowed  principles  and 
rules,  its  members  are  under  obligations 
to  submit  to  its  decisions  without  appeal 
to  any  civil  tribunal ;  and  that,  if  they  re- 
fuse to  submit,  their  only  alternative  is  to 
leave  the  society.  But  these  important 
positions  have  not  been  placed  plainly  and 
prominently  before  the  members  of  the 
Church  in  our  Summary  of  Principles  or 
in  our  formulas.  Their  intrinsic  import- 
ance requires  that  they  should  be  clearly 
set  forth  and  well  understood  throughout 
our  denomination;  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  demand  it.  As  I  said  before,  I 
have  no  apprehension  of  danger  to  our  spi- 
ritual independence  from  the  Civil  Courts, 
and  no  idea  that  it  rests  on  any  dubious 
or  narrow  grounds  that  can  be  summarily 
set  aside  or  easily  invalidated.  But  it  can- 
not be  prized  too  highly  or  guarded  too 
jealously,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  watch  every 
decision  and  movement  affecting  it. 

On  one  point  only,  before  sitting  down, 
I  shall  take  leave  to  add  a  few  remarks, 
because  from  more  than  one  quarter  an  ap- 
prehension has  been  expressed,  that  to  con- 
tend for  the  Church's  independence  on  any 
other  ground  than  Christ's  Headship  is  de- 
rogatory to  that  principle,  and  lowers  the 
claims  and  weakens  the  position  of  the 
Church.  The  doctrine  that  Christ  is  sole 
Head  of  the  Church,  without  any  vicar, 
deputy,  or  representative  whatever,  is  as 
true  and  sacreci  as  the  doctrine  of  His  di- 
vinity or  of  his  atonement,  and  is  as  sted- 
fastly  to  'be  maintained  by  every  congre- 
gation of  believing  men ;  insomuch  that 
the  society  of  professing  Christians  which 
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does  not  maintain  it,  cannot  be  accounted 
a  faithful  Church,  or  a  representation  of 
the  true  Church.  Believers  are  spiritual 
men  and  heirs  of  salvation  solelj  through 
the  union  of  their  souls  with  Christ.  The 
Apostle  says,  "They  are  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  members  in  particular."  They  have 
no  other  head.  He  is  the  one  scarce  of 
all  their  spiritual  life,  instruction,  holiness, 
preservation,  and  comfort.  Their  volun- 
tary association  for  His  worship  and  service 
is  a  society  which  can  acknowledge  no 
other  authority  but  His  within  its  pale — 
which  must  withstand  any  interference 
with  its  doctrine,  worship,  government 
or  discipline  from  the  civil  or  any  ex- 
ternal power,  and  which  must  sooner  suf- 
fer than  submit  to  such  interference.  But 
however  clear  this  be,  I  do  not  see  that,  in 
claiming  from  the  civil  power  exemption 
from  any  control  or  interference  by  it,  the 
ground  which  such  a  society  is  to  take  up 
is,  that  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
and  therefore  that,  as  a  portion  or  branch 
of  the  Church,  it  can  acknowledge  no  autho- 
rity over  it  but  His.  That  seems  to  me  to 
ask  the  civil  power  to  admit  that  Christ  is 
the  Head  of  tiie  Church  ;  and  therefore  to 
concede  to  the  civil  power  a  title  to  refuse 
or  dispute,  or  so  interpret  and  modify  the 
position,  as  to  deprive  the  society  advanc- 
ing it  of  the  privilege  and  protection  which 
is  sought — and  thus  in  effect  to  constitute 
the  civil  power  a  judge  in  religion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  on  a  different,  on  a 
simpler,  and  on  a  broader  ground,  that 
any  Church,  in  dealing  with  the  civil 
power — and  therefore  meeting  it  on  prin- 
ciples, the  competency,  legitimacy,  and 
force  of  which  it  comprehends  and  acknow- 
ledges— is  to  claim  complete  immunity 
from  its  jurisdiction  ;  and  that  ground  is, 
that  the  ends,  principles,  and  operations 
of  the  association  nowise  interfere  with  any 
civil  rights  or  interests  pertaining  either 
to  its  members  or  to  others.  A  spiritual 
society,  in  managing  its  own  affairs,  is  to  be 
regulated  by  the  principles  which  it  holds 


to  be  sacred  and  authoritative,  howeTer 
these  may  be  regarded  by  those  without 
its  pale.  But  in  contending  with  those 
without  for  its  independence  and  free  in- 
ternal action  as  a  spiritual  society,  iti 
claim  must  be  urged  and  established  od 
grounds,  the  reasonableness  and  equity  of 
which  can  be  made  evident  to  those  who 
have  no  sympathy  with,  or  do  not  under- 
stand, or  do  actually  repudiate  its  religions 
principles.  The  overture  I  beg  to  submii 
for  your  transmission,  or,  if  you  shall  be 
pleased  to  approve  of  it,  for  your  adoption, 
is  as  follows : — 

"That,  whereas  independence  of  all 
control  by  the  civil  power  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs  belongs  to  every  volun- 
tary association  constituted  for  purposes 
that  nowise  interfere  with  the  civil  rights 
or  interests  of  its  members  or  of  others; 
and  whereas  this  independence  especiallj 
belongs  to  a  voluntary  association  con- 
stituted for  purely  spiritual  ends,  and  is 
held  by  this  Church  to  be  the  prerogative 
of  every  such  society  of  Christian  belicTers 
which  holds  the  authority  of  Christ  re- 
vealed in  the  New  Testament  to  be  the 
only  rule  of  doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
and  government ;  and  whereas  it  follows 
that  the  office-bearers  and  m embers 
of  a  voluntary  Church  are  under  obli- 
gations in  no  case  to  appeal  to  the  ciril 
tribunal  from  its  sentences  in  m&tteisof 
doctrine,  worship,  or  discipline :  It  is 
humbly  overtured  to  the  Synod,  that  thft 
Church's  independence  of  the  civil  power, 
and  the  obligation  of  her  members  in  no 
case  to  appeal  to  that  power  from  her  sen- 
tences in  matters  of  doctrine,  worship,  or 
discipline,  should  be  vigilantly  maintained, 
and  should  be  more  clearly  set  forth  than 
they  are  in  the  Summary  of  Principle 
and  in  the  formulas  of  this  Church ;  and 
that  for  these  purposes,  the  Synod  should 
appoint  a  committee  to  consider  in  what 
form  these  ends  may  best  be  effected,  or 
take  such  other  course  in  order  thereto  m 
to  its  wisdom  shall  seem  most  meet." 


3finntlili[  JlttrnBpitt 

EUKOPEAN  POIvITICS. 

There  is  still  a  great  complication  in  the  position  of  European  politics,  and  the 
horizon  of  freedom  is  iar  from  being  unclouded.  The  old  papal  weapon  of  excom- 
munication has  been  again  invoked,  though  happily  its  edge  is  now  clean  gone,  and, 
beyond  a  certain  vague  traditionary  feeling  which  still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  some, 
it  is  without  power  to  injure  or  even  disturb  the  unnamed  parties  against  whom  it 
has  been  wielded.  A  more  practical  step  on  the  part  of  his  Holiness  may  be  r^og- 
nised  in  the  fact  of  his  giving  the  command  of  his  army  to  Lamorici^re,  one  oi  tne 
chiefs  of  the  Republican  party  in  France.  The  alliance  does  not  seem  by  any  mea^s 
natural,  and  must  be  accounted  for  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  to  raisfl 
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distrust  in  the  mind  of  the  French  Emperor  in  reference  to  the  party  in  France 
with  whom  Lamoriciere  is  identified,  while,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  the  inference 
is,  that  he  expects  ecclesiastical  support  for  hjs  party  in  his  turn.  It  is  not  easy  on 
any  other  supposition  to  account  lor  a  great  Republican  leader  accepting  of  such  an 
appointment,  and  afterwards  spontaneously  declaring  that  the  cause  of  the  Church 
"was  identified  with  civilization."  Somewhat  in  connection  with  this  subject,  a 
qnestion  was  recently  put  by  Jules  Favre,  chief  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Corps  Legis- 
latif  at  Paris,  desiring  to  be  informed  as  to  the  true  and  positive  tendency  of  the 
Govermnent  policy,  as  the  nation  would  not  longer  remain  under  this  mystery, 
addmg,  that  the  Emperor  should  take  decided  measures  against  the  Pope.  This 
might  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  protest  on  the  part  of  a  great  section  of  the  Kepubli- 
can  party  against  the  step  taken  by  Lamoriciere,  and  an  intimation  that  they  con- 
sidered it  as,  at  the  best,  a  mistake.  A  member  of  the  Catholic  party,  on  tl^e  other 
liand,  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  same  question  answered,  with  a  very  different 
view ;  hut  idea  being  that  the  Emperor  should  endeavour  to  sustain  the  great  chief 
d  the  national  religion  of  France.  The  President  signified  that  both  were  extreme ; 
DO  answer  was  given  ;  but  in  aU  probability  there  will  be  some  response  ere  long. 

Naples,  in  the  meantime,  finds  unpleasant  work  growing  on  her  hands.  Sicily 
ias  been  in  revolt  for  some  time,  and  riiouts  of  "  Live  Raly,  live  the  constitution," 
bave  been  rife  among  the  10,000  insurgents.  By  the  latest  accounts  the  conflagra- 
tion is  spreading,  and  men  of  influence  and  affluent  position  have  thrown  themselves 
into  the  ranks  of  the  movement  party.  There  has  been  some  attempted  demonstra- 
tion in  Naples  itseK,  and  the  utmost  excitement  prevails.  On  the  other  hand, 
Victor  Emmanuel  has  been  paying  a  visit  to  his  new  subjects,  and  wherever  he  has 
gone,  Bologna,  Tuscany,  etc.,  his  reception  has  been  cordial  to  enthusiaam. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  a  congress  of  the  Great  Powers 
is  expected  to  be  held,  either  at  Brussels  or  Paris,  the  r^usal  of  Austria  notwith- 
Btanding.  The  Emperor  has  declined  to  accept  the  administration  of  Savoy  until 
each  time  as  the  inind  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  expressed  in  a  formal  vote ;  and 
^mi  Cavour  has  politely  signified  to  the  French  minister  that  the  Sardinian 
Go7emment  will  continue  to  administer,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  till  the  ex- 
presion  of  opinion  referred  to  shall  have  been  given.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  features  in  the  present  relation  of  parties ;  it  is  hard  to  say  what  may 
onerge  at  any  moment.  There  are  secret  influences  at  work,  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  form  any  conception ;  and  such  combinations  of  circutostances  may  happen  at 
*ny  moment  which  may  give  quite  an  unexpected  direction  to  the  course  of  events. 
In  the  meantime,  there  is  great  ground  to  hope  that  matters  are  advancing  towards 
« greatly  improved  condition  of  things,  and  we  must  hope  in  the  wisdom  of  Him 
"by  whom  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice,  and  who  doeth  whatsoever  things 
please  Him,  in  the  heavens,  in  the  earth,  in  the  sea,  and  in  all  deep  places." 

We  regret  to  observe  that  there  has  been  the  recent  enforcement  of  some  of  the 
old  statutes  against  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  Italy,  in  the  heavy  fining 
f  a  poor  man  found  so  doing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  matter  may  be  looked 
iDto,  and  that  these  persecuting  remnants  of  the  past  wiU  not  be  suffered  long  to 
^gure  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 


Working  of  the  new  universities'  act— installation  of  the 

LORD  rector  of  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  recent  Universities'  Act  awakening  a  new  life  in  our  ancient 
•^iMDaries  of  learning,  and,  along  witli  that  new  Hfe,  something  of  the  old  chival- 
Jons  sentiment  and  picturesque  state  and  circumstance  of  the  middle  ages,  when 
«8ming  was  indeed  a  great  power  in  the  state,  and  the  Universities,  its  recognised 
iome  and  its  symbol  (though,  it  must  be  confessed,  tending  generally  rather  to 
<Rcto«e  than  to  extend  it),  t^ew  a  broad  shadow  over  the  land.  It  was  necessary  for 
•omething  of  this  sort  to  be  done,  were  it  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  money 
power  of  the  country,  and  the  classes  represented  by  it,  have  been  rapidly  assuming 
"iich  an  influence  and  breadth,  as  threaten  to  put  learning  and  science  into  a  com- 
pwatively  subordinate  place ;  not  that  there  need  be,  or  should  be,  any  antagonism 
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between  them,  but  that  the  amazing  growth  of  the  one  called,  of  necessity,  for  a  more 
decided  assertion  of  the  importance  of  the  other.  CommOTcial  enterprise  must  always 
be  the  measure  of  the  material  prosperity  of  a  nation ;  but  it  would  be  an  evil  thing 
for  that  nation,  and  would  argue  a  very  imperfect  kind  of  prosperity,  if  knowledge 
and  art  did  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  its  commercial  greatness.  It  is  to  this  that  we 
look,  under  the  still  more  refining  and  ennobling  influence  of  religion,  for  the 
preservation  of  sentiment  in  opposition  to  sense,  and  the  neutralimng  of  those 
materiahstic  processes  from  which  wealth  and  luxury  have  never  been  able  to  keep 
themselves  free.  We  hail  it,  therefore,  as  a  good  omen  for  the  times,  that  the  im- 
portance of  science  and  of  liberal  education  is  now  being  more  fully  recognised; 
and  we  trust,  that  the  good  work  which  has  been  begun,  will  tend  not  only  to  the 
advancement  of  learning  itself,  but  towards  the  stiU  further  liberalizing  of  those 
national  institutions  by  which  it  is  represented  in  our  country.  It  is  likewise  to 
be  hoped,  that  the  new  movement  will  tend,  by  bringing  the  representatives  of  afl 
Christian  denominations  tog:ether  for  mutual  deliberation  and  counsel,  to  abate 
l^ose  jealousies  which  have  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  a  great  national  system,  on 
fair  and' equitable  principles,  of  education  for  the  people. 

The  installation  of  Mr  Gladstone  as  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Edinburgfc, 
on  the  16th  of  last  month,  was,  in  all  respects,  an  occasion  of  mark  and  important; 
His  oration  was  worthy  of  his  own  reputation,  and  of  the  cause  he  espoused.  Aalj 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  so  many  youths — some  on  the  threshold  of  their  studies^ ! 
some  on  the  point  of  issuing  forth,  fullrarmed,  to  the  great  battle  of  life — ^listening  i 
to  such  weighty  counsels,  and  such  stirring  appeals,  without  feeling  that  they  muil 
have  gathered  both  impulse  and  wisdom  from  the  words.  A  simSar  ceremony  iij 
expected  during  the  present  month,  when  the  installation  of  Lord  Brougham  aaj 
Chancellor  is  appointed  to  take  place.  | 


GENERAL  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  TRI-CENTENARY  OF  THE 
REFORMATION,  IN  AUGUST. 

Last  month  we  referred  to  the  commemoration  of  the  Tri-centenary  of  the  Refonna' 
tion,  proposed  to  be  celebrated  in  the  Synods  and  Assemblies  of  particular  Churches'. 
we  have  now  to  refer  to  the  general  commemoration  to  be  held  m  Edinburgh  in  the 
month  of  August.  From  the  historical  sketch  in  our  last  Number,  it  would  be  seen 
that  Popery  was  formally  abolished,  and  Protestantism  established,  on  the  17th  of 
August  1660 ;  and  hence,  the  general  commemoration  will  be  celebrated  during  the  i 
four  days  from  the  14th  to  the  17th  of  August,  inclusive.  | 

This  general  commemoration  will  be  a  national  one.  It  will  have  the  efect  of 
drawing  together  men  of  all  denominations,  met  to  consider  the  position  in  which 
we  now  stand  as  a  nation  in  r^ard  to  Popery ;  the  progress  we  nave  made  since 
the  Reformation ;  and  the  present  state  of  Romanism  in  our  country. 

Such  a  national  movement  is  due  to  the  memory  of  those  men  who  shed  their  blood 
for  those  principles  which  have  made  our  land  the  greatest  in  the  world,  and  is  loudly 
called  for  in  the  present  times,  when  the  Church  of  Christ  is  divided  into  so  many 
sections,  and  Rome  is  plying  her  machinations  so  successfully  in  various  directions. 

This  conunemoration  will  be  attended  by  Protestants  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  from  England,  Ireland,  and  our  Colonies ;  ministers  and  members  of  all  evan- 
gelical denominations  have  been  invited,  as  well  as  our  nobles,  lord-lieutenants  of 
counties,  sheriffs,  and  magistrates,  throughout  the  land.  Papers  will  be  read, 
forming  the  basis  of  conference,  illustrative  of  the  civil  and  religious  history  of 
Scotland  before,  at,  and  subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  with  special  reference  to 
our  present  duty.  These  papers  will  afterwards  be  published,  and  will  tend  to  en- 
lighten the  country  on  the  true  nature  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  blessed  resulfl 
t^t  have  been  attained  by  it.  "We  believe,  men  of  eminence  belonging  to  all 
bodies  of  Christians  have  promised  to  prepare  papers ;  and  the  public  generally  a« 
earnestly  invited,  by  the  programme  of  arrangements  issued  by  the  Conamittee  oi 
the  Scottish  Reformation  Society,  to  prepare  such  papers.  To  secure  brevity,  every 
paper  is  limited  to  such  a  length  as  will  occupy  in  reading  not  longer  than  twenty 
minutes.    And  we  hope  that  parties  in  our  large  historic  towns  will  prepare  ini 
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teresting  papers,  giving  a  short  sketcli  of  the  state  and  progress  of  trade,  and  social 
order,  in  their  respective  localities,  at  and  since  the  Reformati9n.  Such  information 
will  be  most  interesting,  and  of  great  value.  The  following  are  the  subjects  sug- 
gested by  the  programme  of  arrangements : — I.  State  of  Scotland,  civil  and  rehgious, 
before  the  RMOitnation. — II.  Immediate  causes  that  led  to  the  Reformation. — III. 
The  hand  of  God  in  the  Reformation.— IV.  The  Reformation  itself,  and  what  it  ac- 
complished.— ^V.  The  principal  characters  that  figured  in  the  Scottish  Reformation. 
-YI.  The  imperfections  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland. — ^VII.  Contrast  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation  with  the  Reformation  in  other  countries. — ^VIII.  Leading 
doctrinal  principles  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland. — IX.  Subsequent  history,  and 

Cjnt  state  of  Scotland  in  reference  to  Protestantism. — ^X.  Recent  advances  of 
e,  and  the  causes  of  them. — ^XI.  Present  duties  of  Scottish  Protestants  towards 
their  own  land. — ^XII.  Importance  of  a  Protestant  Institute  at  Edinburgh,  to  reach 
the  educated  youth,  and  the  future  ministers  and  teachers  of  Scotland,  and  recent 
eiperience  in  connection  with  the  training  of  students  in  the  distinctive  principles 
rf  the  Reformation. — ^XIII.  State  of  Protestantism  in  England,  with  the  dangers 
thence  arising. — ^XIV.  State  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  and  causes  of  the  limited 
diffusion  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  in  that  country,  with  its  present  state 
and  prospects  in  connection  with  the  late  remarkable  revival  of  religion. — XV. 
State  of  Protestantism  in  the  various  colonies  of  Britain,  and  the  support  given  to 
Popery  by  their  respective  Governments. — XVI.  State  of  Protestantism  in  the 
contments  of  Europe  and  America,  with  the  duty  of  Scottish  Protestants  in  reference 
thereto. — ^XVII.  The  present  state  of  Popery  generally,  but  specially  in  Rome  and 
the  States  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  Great  Britain. 

The  reading  of  these  papers  will  be  followed  by  ^ree  conversation,  and  accom- 
panied with  devotional  exercises.  And  we  trust  every  Scotchman  will  take  an 
interest  in  this  commemoration,  and  that  it  will  be  worthy  not  only  of  our  land, 
but  of  the  great  event  which  it  seeks  to  commemorate. 

The  Programme  of  the  Commemoration,  this  month,  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Synod,  appears  by  advertisement  on  the  cover  of  this  Magazine.  In  the  Free 
Ciiurch  Assembly,  the  Moderator,  Principal  Cunningham,  Drs  Candlish,  Hethering- 
ton,  and  Begg,  are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 


THE  BIBLE-PRINTING  MONOPOLY. 

The  abolition,  some  twenty  years  ago,  of  this  monopoly  in  Scotland,  the  wisdom  of 
vhich  is  so  visible  in  its  fruits,  is  likely  to  be  now  speedily  followed  by  a  like  mea- 
sure in  England.  The  patent  expired  in  January  last,  but  some  time  previous 
a  Committ^  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
whole  matter,  and  report  as  to  the  propriety  of  renewing  the  patent.  This  had 
been  brought  about  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Society  for  the 
"Liberation  of  Religion  from  State  Patronage  and  Control,"  who  had  requested 
the  Rev.  Adam  Thomson,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Hawick,  to  prepare 
» paper  on  the  whole  subject,  to  be  read  at  the  triennial  conference  of  the  Society. 
This  paper  was  so  ably  prepared,  and  so  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  Bible 
freedom,  that  it  was  printed  by  the  Society  and  put  in  wide  circulation. 

The  Committee  having  been  appointed,  commenced  their  labours,  but  had  not 
wmpleted  the  taking  of  evidence  when  last  session  of  Parliament  broke  up.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  Government  promised  to  give  no  permanent  renewal  of 
the  patent,  but  to  make  temporary  arrangements  in  the  meantime,  till  the  Com- 
mittee should  have  time  to  complete  their  evidence  and  give  in  their  report.  That 
evidence  has  now  been  completed,  and  a  most  telling  document  it  is,  in  favour  of 
freedom,  and  against  the  renewal  of  the  monopoly.  The  part  of  it  given  by  the 
gentleman  referred  to  above,  is  beyond  all  praise,  for  its  clearness,  fulness,  and  con- 
sistency, showing  him  to  be  a  worthy  successor  of  his  venerable  father  in  this  great 
and  good  work.  Certainly  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  reason  to  be  proud 
0^  the  share  which  its  ministers  have  had  in  removing  those  barriers  which  stood 
^tween  the  people  and  a  cheap  Bible. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  the  Committee  have  resolved,  by  a  majority,  to  re- 
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commend  the  total  abolition  of  the  restrictions — in  other  words,  that  there  he  no 
renewal  of  the  patent.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Government  and  the  Legis- 
lature wiU  accept  this  recommendation.  There  are  powerful  influences  ranged 
against  it,  since  not  only  the  publishing  firm,  Spottiswoode,  but  the  great  EngHsh 
Universities,  are  interested  in  the  renewal.  It  were  well  that  a  decided  effort  were 
made  by  the  friends  of  the  cause  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  give  emphasis 
to  the  Committee's  recommendation.  It  is  an  English  matter  specifically^  tut 
not  entirely ;  and  every  professing  Christian,  in  whatever  part  of  the  island,  shocid 
feel  thai  it  is  alike  his  interest  and  his  duty  to  put  forth  his  utmost  energies 
to  secure  the  triumph  of  free  trade  in  the  matter  of  Bibles  as  well  as  in  everything 
else.  Through  public  meetings,  petitions,  and  otherwise,  action  should  be  taken  to 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  Committee's  report  on  Parliament  and  the  Government. 


LOSS  BY  SEA. 

During  the  past  winter  we  have  been  visited  by  a  series  of  unusually  severe  gaJes. 
The  accounts  which  reached  us  from  different  parts  of  the  country  regarding  their 
effects,  were  of  a  very  distressing  nature.  The  terrific  gale  especially  which  swept 
over  the  country  in  the  end  of  February,  and  which  in  some  districts  attained  the 
force  of  a  hurricane,  was  found  to  have  proved  exceedingly  destructive.  Its  fury 
was  felt  severely  both  by  land  and  sea.  It  is  by  sea,  however,  that  we  have  suf- 
fered most :  Many  vessels  have  been  wrecked  on  our  shores,  and  much  loss  in  life 
and  property  sustained. 

It  would  seem  that  the  storms  to  which  we  refer  raged  far  beyond  our  own  shores. 
The  tidings  which  reached  us,  both  from  the  shores  of  the  Continent  and  the  North 
American  seaboard,  were  in  some  instances  of  the  most  painful  character.  The 
most  distressing  case  of  all,  perhaps,  was  that  of  the  screw -steamer  ''  Hunganan," 
which  was  totSly  lost  on  Cape  Ledge,  Table  Island,  south  end  of  Nova  Scotia,  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th  February,  when  on  her  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Port- 
land with  the  Canada  mails.  Of  130  persons  believed  to  have  been  on  boaid,  not 
one  escaped  to  teU  the  tale  of  woe.  A  more  disastrous  winter  by  sea  we  have  seldom 
experienced,  for  of  1646  lives  lost  by  shipwreck  in  the  seas  and  on  the  coasts 
of  the  British  Isles  during  the  past  year,  most  have  occurred  during  the  past 
few  months. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  that  is  saddening,  it  is  consoling  to  know  that 
means  are  being  taken  to  lessen  the  loss  of  life  and  property  by  sea.  The  heavy 
disasters  which  have  befallen  us  have  impressed  the  necessity  of  this  on  the  public 
mind.  Life-boats  are  being  stationed  at  the  more  exposed  parts  of  our  coasts; 
shipping  firms  are  beginning  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  means  of  saving  life  in 
the  event  of  shipwreck  ;  and  the  bu&ders  of  iron  ships  are  deliberating  on  the  means 
whereby  only  vessels  of  approved  material  and  construction  shall  be  sent  to  sea. 
So  far  this  is  weU ;  for  while  the  interests  of  trade  require  our  ships  to  be  at  sea  at 
all  seasons,  and  the  haste  of  steam  renders  sailing  often  perilous,  suitable  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  whatever  may  occur.  In  some  instances,  through  the  neglect 
of  this,  the  most  lamentable  consequences  have  been  entailed. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  awar/e  that  the  boats  of  the  Royal  National 
Life-boat  Institution  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  saving  persons  from  ship- 
wreck during  the  past  winter.  The  annual  meeting  of  this  Institution  was  hm 
three  months  ago,  and  the  report  submitted  by  the  secretary  was  regarded  as  deeply 
interesting  and  important.  From  it  we  learn  that  no  less  than  101  life-boats  hare 
been  stationed  by  the  Society  at  different  parts  of  the  coast,  and  by  means  of  them 
218  lives  saved  from  wrecks.  We  cordially  conunend  the  claims  of  the  Institution 
to  the  sympathy  of  our  readers,  and  congratulate  ourselves  in  having,  among  the 
many  institutions  of  our  land,  one  of  which  the  object  is  at  once  so  noble  and 
humane. 


Printed  by  Murray  and  Gibe,  North-East  Thistle  Street  Lane,  and  Published  by 
William  Olifhant  and  Co.,  7,  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  on  the  Ist  of  May  1860. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  A  CBOSS-BEARER  FOR  CHRIST : 
A  SERMON. 

BT  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BLAIR,  M.A.,  DUNBLANE. 

*'  And  th^  eompel  one  Simon  a  Cyr^iiazi,  who  jpassed  by,  coming  out  of  the  conjoirj,  'tli* 
father  of  Alexander  and  Eufu9,  to  bear  his  oross.''— tHajik  xy.  21. 

To  be  the  companion  of  a  hero  through  all  the  hard  campaigni?,  to  follow 
the  footsteps  of  the  philanthropist  in  his  holj  mission  of  compassion,  to 
support  the  sinking  frame  of  the  martyr  after  he  has  qnafied  the  fatal  cup, 
is  to  achieve  undying  renown. .  In  our  day,  a  wounded  soldier,  as  he  lay  in 
the  hospital,  kissed  tfie  shadow  of  female  virtue  as  it  fell  across  his  pillow. 
How  much  higher  the  honour  and  reward  of  those  who  companied  with 
Christ,  the  world's  greatest  benefactor,  in  the  days  of  His  Desh !   They  sailed 
in  the  same  boat  with  Him  across  the  blue  lake ;  they  sat  beside  Him  as  he 
preached  on  the  green  hill-side ;  they  journeyed  with  Him  through  the  corn- 
fields ;  they  attended  Him  as  He  lay  in  weariness  and  heaviness  by  an  ancient 
well;  they  distributed  the  bread  and  the  fishes  which  His  Almighty  love 
multiplied  to  meet  the  cravings  of  five  thousand  men  ;  they  were  His  wit- 
nesses in  His  miracles  of  healing  the  sick,  dispossessing  demoniacs,  or  raising 
the  dead ;  they  anointed  His  head  with  precious  unguents,  and  carried  spices 
to  His  grave  ;  they  were  His  retinue  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  the 
companions  of  His  passion  in  the  garden,  and  His  escort  to  Bethany  at  His 
ascension.     Blessed  companionship,  enduring  honour !     Better  to  be  with 
Christ  in  His  humiliation,  than  with  His  enemies  in  their  triumph ;  to  bear 
His  cross  with  Simon,  than  mock  Him  with  the  soldiers.     Happy  Simon, 
thine  is  true  fame  !     "  Wheresoever  this  Gospel  shall  be  preached  through- 
oat  the  whole  world,  this  also  that  thou  didst  shall  be  spoken  of,  for  a 
memorial  of  thee?^     <<  Hadst  thou  done  this  out  of  choice,*^  says  good 
Bishop  Hall,  "  which  thou  didst  out  of  constraint,  how  I  should  have  envied 
thee,  0  Simon  of  Cyrene,  as  too  happy  in  the  honour  to  be  the  first  man 
that  bore  that  cross  of  thy  Saviour,  wherein  millions  of  blessed  martyrs  have 
since  that  time  been  ambitious  to  succeed  thee  !     Thus  to  bear  Thy  cross 
for  Thee,  O  Saviour,  was  more  than  to  bear  a  crown  for  Thee.     Could  I.  be 
worthy  to  be  thus  graced  by  Thee,  I  should  pity  all  other  glories."     What 
a  monument  of  lasting  honour  have  we  here  to  the  memory  of  one  who  be- 
fiiended  "the  Man  of  Sorrows"  in  the  hour  of  His  trial!      Behold  the 
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inscription  carved  upon  it,  "  Simon  of  Cyrene  carried  the  cross  after  Christ:** 
"  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  Me."  The  Saviour  faints  under  the  pressure  of 
His  burden.  And  the  soldiers,  unwilling  to  delay  the  execution  for  which 
the  bloodthirsty  multitude  were  so  loudly  clamouring,  and  not  caring  to  com- 
promise their  national  dignity  by  lifting  the  rough  beam  themselves,  seized  ' 
hold  of  this  passing  stranger,  and  made  him  the  bearer  of  thecross.  Barnes 
thinks  that  Simon  only  bore  the  one  end  of  the  cross-beam,  while  the  heavj 
part  of  it  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  Jesus.  There  is  no  warrant  for  such  a 
hypothesis.*  The  inspired  biographer  states  distinctly  that  Simon  carried 
the  cross.  "  And,"  to  use  the  words  of  Neander,  "  it  is  nothing  strange 
that  Roman  soldiers  in  the  public  service  could  do  unresisted  so  high-handed 
an  act.  Mark,  whose  account  bears  evidence  oi  peculiar  sources  of  Infor- 
mation, oral  or  written,  mentions  that  Simon  was  the  father  of  two  men 
well  known  in  the  first  Christian  congregations."  It  is  said  of  him  that  "he 
was  coming  out  of  the  country,"  either  because  he  resided  there,  or,  as  Bengel 
supposes,. ^^  because  he  was  coming  up  to  keep  the  passover."  It  is  a  sweet 
reflection  to  find  the  names  of  Alexander  and  Rufus  on  the  communion  roll 
of  the  early  Church,  and  to  know  that  the  mother  of  these  disciples  was 
regarded  by  Paul  with  equal  veneration  as  his  own  parent  (Rom.  xvi.  13). 
It  is  a  trite  remark  of  Athanasius,  in  his  sermon  on  the  Passion,  ''  The  man 
Simon  took  up  and  carried  the  cross  as  a  significant  token  that  the  Lord 
did  not  need  to  die  on  His  own  account,  but  for  men." 

Having  thus  adverted  to  the  historical  connection  of  the  text,  we  shall 
now  try  to  bring  out  its  practical  bearing  on  the  Christian  world.  It  is  a 
weak  wish  to  have  ourselves  carried  back  to  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man,  a 
thrice  vain  regret  to  sigh  over  the  thought  that  eighteen  centuries  separate 
us  from  the  scenes  of  Christ's  passion.  Christ  Himself  reproved  such  senli- 
mentality  in  another  form,  when  "  a  certain  woman  of  the  company  lifted 
up  her  voice  and  said  unto  him.  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  Thee,  and 
the  paps  which  Thou  hast  sucked  !  But  He  said,  Yea,  rather  blessed  are 
they  that  hear  the  Word  of  God,  and  keep  it."  Nearness  to  the  person  of 
Christ  conferred  no  special  blessedness  without  living  contact  with  Him. 
Judas  kept  near  Him  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and  yet  "  went  to  his  own 
place."  The  impenitent  thief  died  by  His  side,  and  yet  died  blaspheminji. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  did  Christ  accuse  His  followers  in  such  terms  »m 
these,  "  But  I  said  unto  you,  that  ye  also  have  seen  Me,  and  believe  not.** 
Christ  has  now  gone  as  our  forerunner  into  heaven.  The  agony,  the  aban- 
donment, the  dying  cry  of  Calvary,  are  all  over  for  ever.  He  is  now  impas- 
sive ;  He  cannot  re-enact  the  scenes  of  His  suffering,  He  cannot  go  again  to 
the  judgment-hall,  nor  carry  His  cross  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city.  But  the 
cross  must  still  be  borne,  not  in  dramatic  fashion,  with  the  wild  revel  of  a 
Corpus  CAm/i  carnival,  nor  in  festive  procession,  but  in  spiritual  significance. 
This  our  text  suggests,  and  on  this  theme  we  shall  meditate  for  a  little. 

I.  Evert  Christian  must  take  up  Christ's  Cross  as  well  as  his 
OWN  Cross. — The  Church  must  do  the  part  of  Simon,  now  that  Christ  in 
person  cannot  do  it  for  Himself.  Let  us  not  mistake  the  nature  of  the 
service  required.  When  we  talk  about  the  cross,  we  do  not  refer  to  the 
wooden  fabric  on  which  the  Saviour  suffered  death.  There  is  no  special 
virtue  in  "the  accursed  tree."  The  heap  of  turf  and  unhewn  stones, 
whereon  the  fathers  presented  their  offerings,  was  of  no  avail  without  the 

*  We  remember  reading  a  Popish  beck  on  the  Gospels,  in  which  it  was  graycl/ 
asserted  that  Jesus  fainted  three  times  on  His  way  to  Calvaxy,  an  assertion  without  the 
least^shadow  of  probability. 

« ' 
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slain  victim  presented  in  sacrifice.  No  more  is  Christ's  cross  without 
Christ.  A  crucifix,  with  an  image  of  a  man  nailed  to  a  tree,  has  no 
charm  nor  talismanic  power  about  it.  To  treasure  the  cross  as  a  relic, 
to  gaze  on  it  with  religious  awe  and  veneration,  to  hang  it  as  an  amulet 
around  the  UQpk,  is  just  to  do  over  again  what  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah  did  with  the  brazen  serpent  It  is  to  materialize  the  sign  of  re- 
demption, to  admire  the  gilding  but  not  the  portrait,  to  idolize  the  chalice 
in  which  the  wine  of  salvation  is  pi*esented.  The  cross  of  Christ  is  some- 
thing different  from  the  jewel  which  flashes  on  the  brow  of  royalty  or 
heaves  on  the  bosom  of  beauty — it  is  something  different  from  the  metallic 
emblem  which  surmounts  the  church  spire,  or  the  carved  marble  which 
guards  the  head  of  the  sleeping  saint.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  great  fact 
m  the  history  of  our  apostate  race — the  memorial  of  our  deliverance  from 
sin  by  an  atonement — the  motive  and  mdral  power  by  which  sinners  become 
sons  of  God.  In  this  sense,  in  this  only,  is  the  cross  the  holy  rood,  the 
sacred  symbol  of  redemption.  In  this  sense  the  "  cross  of  Christ  was  to 
the  Jew  a  stumbling-block  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness/'  In  this  con- 
centrated "  the  offence  of  the  cross."  And  to  this  obnoxious  feature  in  the 
religion  of  the  cross,  its  antagonism  to  sin  and  the  world,  does  Christ  refer 
when  He  says,  '^  If  any  man  will  come  afler  Me,  let  him  deny  himself  %nd 
take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Me."  Every  individual  Christian  must  lend  his 
shoulder  to  the  work  of  taking  up  and  bearings  along  the  cross  of  Christ. 
The  determination  of  each  one  must  be  that  of  Paul,  '^  to  know  nothing  save 
Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified."  Are  you  ChristV  disciple  t  Then  yoti 
must  carry  His  cros*  as  His  representative — to  convince  the  world  of  sin 
and  reveal  the  Divine  method  of  salvation — to  level  the  pride  of  the  natural 
heart,  and  frustrate  all  vain,  human  devices  for  deliverance.  Your  bold 
and  unflinching  attitude  beneath  the  cross  must  speak  for  you  on  this  wise, 
"  Through  this  Man  is  preached  to  you  the  forgiveness  of  sin  :  by  Him  we 
receive  the  atonement :  He,  His  own  self,  bore  our  sins  in  His  own  body 
on  the  tree :  by  His  stripes  we  are  healed."  You  must  decl^ire  by  your 
conduct  the  sanctifying^  energy  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  All  the  native 
instincts  of  the  old  man  must  be  turned  into  new  channels — all  hot  and  hasty 
passion  must  be  quenched — all  the  fruits  of  righteousness  must  grow 
around  this  "tree  of  life."  You  must  hold  it  up  as  the  last  and  only 
pillar  of  the  world's  stability.  You  must  point  to  it  as  the  last  star  of  its 
hope — ^the  bright  morning  of  its  dark  night.  Through  you,  it  must  be  to 
others  "  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God  to  salvation."  In  life 
and  in  death  you  must  stand  by  the  colours,  holding  up  this  ensign  with  the 
fiery  symbols  on  it,  "  In  this- conquer;"  **•  There  is  no  salvation  in  any  other." 

And  as  you  are  required  to  act  the  part  of  cross-bearer  for  Christ,  so  also 
must  you  take  up  your  own  cross.  You  must  "  fill  up  that  which  is  behind 
of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  your  flesh,  for  His  body's  sake,  which  is  the 
Church."  Christ  does  not  lure  you  into  His  service  by  false  promises.  On 
the  contrary,  He  is  severely  faithful  in  pointing  out  the  self-denial  and 
self-restraint  you  must  undergo  in  becoming  His  disciple.  And  if  you  want 
to  know  what  kind  of  cross  He  would  have  you  carry,  you  have  but  to  lay 
His  life  alongside  yours,  and,  in  the  shadow  of  His  cross,  you  will  read 
your  fortune  as  to  the  character  of  your  cross.  "For  Christ  also  hatli 
suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that  ye  should  follow  His  steps." 

He  bore  the  cross  of  penury,  from  the  hour  of  His  birth  in  the  stable  of 
the  inn  till  the  hour  of  dissolution,  when  He  was  borne  by  strange  arms 
and  laid  m  a  stranger's  grave.     Your  life  may  be  a  long  up-hill  struggle 
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with  domestic  privation,  wringing  the  sweat  out  of  jonr  brow,  morhing, 
noon,  and  night.  It  is  enough  that  the  servant  be  as  the  master.  Ye  know 
'the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  that,  though  He  was  rich,  jet  for  year 
sakes  He  beca|ne  poor.  Yea,  ^*  blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

He  bore  the  cross  of  opprobrium.  He  was  misrepresented,  defamed,  falsely 
accused,  slandered.  You,  too,  may  have  this  cross  to  carry.  Yonr  very 
good  may  be  ^vil  spoken  of,  and  your  Christian  integrity,  acting  as  a  stand- 
ing rebuke  to  the  world's  guile,  and  setting  off  by  its  light  the  darkness 
that  environs  you,  may  be  impeached  and  vilified.  ''  Blessed  are  ye  when 
men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  say  all  manner  of  evil  against 
you  falsely  for  My  name's  sake."  ''  This  is  thankworthy,  if  a  man  for  con- 
science toward  God  endure  grief,  suffering  wrongfully." 

He  bore  the  cross  of  suffering  in  every  shape  and  form.  Houseless  in  His 
own  world,  homeless  among  His  own  people,  He  was  ''  like  a  wayfaring  man 
that  turns  aside  to  tarry  for  a  night."  The  lower  creatures  He  formed 
and  fed  were  better  lodged  and  cared  for  than  He :  ^<  The  foxes  had  holes 
and  the  birds  of  the  air  had  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  had  not  where  to  kj 
His  head."  His  anguish  was  at  times  ineffable :  ^'  Now  is  Mj  soul  troubled, 
and  what  shall  I  say  ?"  Some  of  you  may  have  had  a  fight,  a  life-long  fight 
of  afi^lictions.  You  may  have  regarded  yourselves  as  marks  set  up  for  the 
arrows  of  the  Almighty  to  hit  you.  Often,  like  David,  you  have  lifted 
your  head  above  the  waves  of  affliction,  and  lifted  up  your  prayer,  ''  Out 
of  the  depths  have  I  cried  to  Thee,  0  Lord."  This  is  your  stay  and  sheet- 
anchor  in  every  storm,  that  '*  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God.  Through  much  tribulation  you  must  enter  the  kingdom.  No 
man  should  be  moved  by  these  afflictions,  for  yourselves  know  that  ye  were 
appointed  thereunto.  If  so  be  that  ye  suffer  with  Christ,  ye  shall  also  be 
glorified  together  with  Him." 

He  bore  the  cross  of  sorrow  on  account  of  human  friendships  abraptlj 
sundered,  and  grief  on  account  of  unrequited  love  and  labour  for  sinners. 
*<  He  was  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief."  His  large  and 
loving  heart)  so  full  of  tender  and  exquisite  emotion,  ran  over  as  He  gazed 
on  the  face  of  the  dead.  He  groaned  in .  spirit.  He  wept  like  a  woman 
with  the  3isters  of  Bethany,  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  Has  death  thinned 
your  domestic  circle  and  shorn  you  of  the  joys  of  life,  and,  as  it  filled  your 
heart  with  heaviness,  left  soipe  vacant  chair?  Your  Lord  has  abc^ished 
death  like  some  old  obsolete  statute  no  more  to  be  enforced ;  has  vanquished, 
has  destroyed  it.  You  have  ungodly  neighbours  or  relatives  you  would 
like  to  reclaim.  Perhaps  it  is  a  careless  father  or  a  Christless  mother,  a 
wayward  son,  or  a  heedless,  self-willed  daughter.  Bemember  how  He  grieved 
for  the  hardness  of  heart  of  His  countrymen  and  kinsfolk — how  He  sighed 
at  the  thought  of  their  unbelief,  how  He  wept  over  Jerusalem  sinners. 
Don't  grudge,  then,  to  take  up  your  cross,  and  don't  be  ashamed  to  carry  it. 
To  despise  the  chastening  of  the  Lord  is  like  choosing  Barabbas,  and  reject- 
ing^ if  not  crucifying,  Christ.  ^'  Let  us  go  forth  without  the  camp,  bearing 
His  reproach,"  as  Simon  went  forth  carrying  His  cross  to  Golgotha.  "  It  is 
a  faithful  saying,  if  we  be  dead  with  Him,  we  shall  abo  live  with  Him  :  if  we 
suffer,  we  shall  also  reign  with  Him  :  if  we  deny  Him,  He  will  also  deny  us." 
"  My  cross  I  bear  Myself  until  I  faint, 
Then  Simon  bears  it  for  Me  by  constraint. 
The  decreed  burden  of  each  mortal  9aint."  * 

•  Herbert. 
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n.  The  Gross  is  taken  up  at  first  reluctantly. — ^The  soldiers  com- 
pelled  Simon  to  carry  the  cross.  There  is  a  native  indisposition  in  the  heart 
of  man  to  sabmit  to  trials.  Like  a  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke,  he 
wi^es  a  contest  with  his  troubles,  quarrels  with  his  allotment  of  suffering, 
smarts  under  the  rod  as  if  too  rigorously  applied,  and  calls  others  to  witness 
the  unequalled  severity  of  his  case.  '^  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  s^ll  ye  that  pass 
bj  ?  behold  and  see  if  there  ever  was  sorrow  like  mine.''  We  strive  to  go 
past  our  cross,  and  when  it  is  laid  on  we  entreat  the  Lord,  like  Paul  with 
the  thorn  in  his  flesh,  that  it  may  be  taken  from  us.  In  so  doing,  we  mis- 
conceive of  the  high  purposes  and  Divine  intention  of  our  loving  Father. 
Let  us  guard  against  the  error  of  calling  that  a  cross  which  we  impose  upon 
oarselves,  and  charging  God  foolishly  for  what  we  ought  to  charge  home 
upon  our  own  hearts.  Let  us  not  take  up  what  we  deem  to  be  a  cross,  but 
which  turns  out  to  be  a  curse ;  for  thereby  we  shall  miss  the  end  of  holy 
discipline,  and  do  penance  without  getting  penitence.  The  image  of  Diana, 
which  fell  down  from  Jupiter,  had  some  meteoric  mark  upon  it  by  which  the 
Ephesians  inferred  its  celestial  origin.  So  our  cross  will  bear  its  own  inscrip- 
tion, even  as  Christ's  cross  had  the  writing  of  Pilate  nailed  over  it.  If  the 
cross  did  not  press  heavily,  it  would  not  be  a  cros»  at  all.  The  bridle  and 
bit  must  curb  the  restive  steed.  In  some  surgical  cases  the  mis-set  bones 
must  be  broken  again,  in  order  to  their  being  fitly  joined  together.  Unless 
the  child  smarts  under  his  father^s  rod,  the  chastisement  will  not  be  worth 
much.  And  that  the, cross  may  meet  the- end  intended,  it  must  lie  counter 
to  our  likings.  Before  the  seeds  of  grace  will  take  root  and  bring  forth  fruit 
anto  holiness,  the  heart  must  be  furrowed  deeply  with  the  ploughshare  oi 
heavenly  chastisement.  '*'  It  must  needs  be  that  ye  continue  for  a  season  in 
heaviness.  Count  it  all  joy  when  you  fall  into  divers  trials."  The  longer 
you  carry  the  cross,  the  lighter  it  will  grow,  like  the  man  who  climbs  a  lofty 
mountain,  and  finds  his  equipments  losing  their  weight  the  higher  he  ascends. 
Christ's  yoke  is  easy,  and  his  burden  is  light ;  and  in  the  serene  atmosphere 
of  eternity,  "  our  light  afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a  moment,  work  out  a 
far  more  exceeding  and  eternalf  weight  of  glory.'* 

III.  The  Cross  must  be  cabried  after  Chbist. — Simon  bore  Christ's 
cross  after  Christ,  as  a  type  and  model  of  every  cross-bearer.  There  are  two 
ideas  here  : — 1.  The  cross  must  be  carried  after  Christy  in  the  way  He  pre- 
scribes; 2.  In  the  spirit  and  tamper  He  exemplified.  By  His  word  and 
spirit,  and  the  discipline  of  His  pro^ddence.  He  points  out  the  pathway.  And 
in  bearing  the  cross  the  Christian  copies  His  example.  As  in  a  picture 
gullery  you  will  see  a  noble  effort  of  art  which  turns  out  to  be  only  a  copy, 
and  bears  the  mark  of  inferiority,  "after  Rubens,"  or  some  other  great  master, 
so  in  the  domain  of  Christian  life  those  who  come  nearest  perfection  are 
"  after  Christ."  Submission,  patience,  confidence  in  His  Father,  were  all 
characteristics  of  Christ :  let  these  fruits  of  the  Spirit  be  yours. 

In  fine,' do  not  shun  your  cross,  do  not  shrink  from  carrying  it.  Many 
'  legends  have  been  written,  settin<^  forth  the  miracles  which  have  been  done 
by  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  but  no  legend  can  set  forth  the  high  moral  power 
of  the  true  cross.  It  is  the  angel's  visit  to  the  pool,  troubling  the  waters  for 
the  hea^ng  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  tree  which  renders  sweet  and  salutary  the 
waters  of  Marah.  The  fabled  stone  which  transmuted  all  other  stones  to  gold, 
the  elixir  of  life  which  was  the  antidote  of  death,  had  no  power  like  that  of 
the  cross.  By  taking  up  the  cross,  the  Christiart  goes  forth  bearing  pre- 
cious seed,  to  return  with  his  sheaves  rejoicing.  The  rod  uplifted  becomes 
Bf  sceptre  of  mercy ;  the  sigh  of  sorrow  becomes  a  gale  to  waft  the  soul  to 
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the  haveii  of  bliss.  The  farnace  of  affliction  oiily  tests  the  fine  gold  of  a 
pure  faith,  that  it  may  be  found  unto  praise  and  honour  and  glory  at  the 
day  of  Christ.  "  Out  of  the  eater  comes  forth  sweet,  and  out  of  the  strong 
comes  forth  sweetness."  "  In  the  clear  shining  after  the  rain,"  the  fruits  of 
holy  living  ripen  most  rapidly.  Christian  pilgrim  I  glory  in  your  cross.  If  it 
was  an  honour  to  be  armour-bearer  for  King  David  on  the  stormy  battlefield, 
how  much  more  honourable  to  be  a  cross-bearer  for  David's  Son  and  Lord ! 
Your  cup  may  be  bitter,  but  it  is  mingled  with  love.  Your  crown  now  may 
be  thorny,  so  was  Christ's.  For  the  cross  is  but  the  way  to  the  crown,  and 
every  Calvary  has  its  Olivet,  and  every  crucifixion  has  its  ascension. 

"  There  is  a  balsam,  or  indeed  a  blood, 
Dropping  from  heaven,  which  doth  both  cleanse  and  close 
All  sorts  of  wounds." 


THE  PULPIT  AND  THE  AGE. 

In  a  recent  number  reference  was  made  to  the  Beligious  Influences  of  the 
Present  Age.  An  additional  note  from  another  hand,  on  one  of  the  topics 
therein  discussed,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

It  may  savour  of  vanity  to  prate  very  much  about  the  present  age :  that 
which  is  nigh  at  hand  is  only  too  apt  to  seem  momentoud,  but  that  which  is 
seen  when  far  removed,  must  needs  have  been  great  indeed. 

The  present  is  but  the  last  wavelet  of  time ;  its  sweep  and  volume  measure 
the  bygone,  and  constitute  a  prophecy  of  the  future. 

"Haeres 

Hsredem  alterius,  velut  unda  supervenit  undam." 

Yet  every  ripple  on  the  ocean  has  a  curve  of  its  own ;  every  era  is  a 
stamped  coin.  To  fix  the  value  it  shall  possess  when  current  with  posteritj, 
may  prove  a  somewhat  abortive,  but  not  therefore  an  unwise  essay. 

The  existent  is  necessarily  the  transient ;  but  ere  the  bundle  of  life, 
beauteous  or  disfigured,  as  woven  by  the  pulsing  energies  of  this  generation, 
shall  have  been  spun  and  laid  aside,  eternal  destinies  shall  have  been  thereby 
wrought,  and  upon  the*  busy  workers  themselves  everlasting  characters  en- 
graved which  no  chemical  art  can  obliterate.  This  generation  is  truly  one 
of  busy  workers  :  it  is  well  now  and  then  to  step  out  of  the  crowded  market- 
place, and  let  the  motley  throng  go  by.  They  are  at  work.  At  their  hands 
a  new  civilisation  is  taking  form  and  comeliness.  It  is  new,  has  had  a 
beginning,  and,  if  lefl  to  itself,  will  die.  It  is  one  of  a  series,  whether 
ninth  or  tenth  matters  little.  Once  more  the  outcast  genius  of  humanitj 
struggles  to  burrow  a  little  hole  in  the  great  universe  where  to  hide  its 
fancied  treasures ;  but  the  sweep  of  even  eighteen  centuries  and  a  half  has 
borne  away  more  than  one  such  civilisation,  whose  foundation  was  not  laid 
bufficiently  deep  for  eternity. 

In  the  universe  of  thought  and  action,  religion  alone  is  venerable :  she 
extorts  homage  to  her  old  and  radiant  splendour.  The  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  Christianity  have  survived  the  crash  of  empires ;  they  exist 
despite  the  mightiest  convulsions  of  political  change.  Nevertheless,  the 
voice  of  her  priesthood  is  still  that  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  The 
wilderness  is  vast,  and  the  voice  is  feeble !  The  confines  of  the  one  are  not 
reached  by  the  low  tones  of  the  other.  Christianity  has  her  conventicles, 
but  they  are  an  oasis  islanded  in  the  waste, — ^her  worshippers, — but  they  too 
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often  discliarge  the  mere  \flut7-task.  Even  the  favoured  bani^s  of  the 
religious  exhibit  no  exuberant  fulness ;  the  disciples  are  few,  be  they  chosen 
or  otherwise.  At  home,  the  great  mass  of  our  race  are  within  call,  yet 
withoat  the  Church. 

Is  there,  then,  nought  but  regal  grandeur  in  the  venerable  f  Is  the  old 
effete  t  Is  man  so  changed,  that  Christianity  has  become  superfluous  f  If  so, 
will  the  products  of  reason  alone  meet  his  yearnings,  alone  satiate  his  desires  f 
Or  is  there  an  untouched  spring  that  would  reveal  by  the  living  voice  that 
pealeth  from  the  pulpit  an  unspent  'wealth,  a  hidden  beauty,  a  reserved 
power  ?  W^  believe  there  is.  Christianity  is  not  only  awe-full  in  its  an- 
tiquity, but  life-bestowing  in  its  embrace.  It  is  not  effete ;  for  even  now, 
liere  and  there,  it  is  going  to  and  fro  as  a  king,  and  dilating  in  its  rejoicing 
course.  Civilisation  has  not  so  changed  mankind,  because  it  cannot  thus 
transform  the  inward  being  that  moulds  the  outward  universe.  The 
triumphs  of  reason  have  not  responded  to  the  ciy  of  humanity.  That  cry 
goes  up  still.  Abroad,  in  the  far-spread  pleadings  of  expiation ;  at  home,  in 
the  intensely  subdued  restlessness  of  the  soul.  Let  the  preacher  fitly  per- 
form his  work,  and  Hope  may  live ;  since  a  gale,  as  from  Paradise  Lost,  will, 
wafi  the  uprising  cry  of  mortality  forwards  unto  the  Paradise  Regained, 
where  it  may  mingle  with  the  exultant  voice,  ."  It  is  finished ;"  the  slaying 
arm  be  arrested,  and  the  crystal  bar  be  dissolved  by  falling  tears  of  peni- 
tence, so  that  reviving  floods  come  down.  But  the  vision  of  the  new 
preacher  must  be  clear  and  great ;  his  mind  discover  large  and  liberal  views. 
Hia  predecessors  have  taken  their  world  with  them,  and  his  father  could  not 
teach  him  of  that  which  now  is.  Let  him  study  its  workings,  and  forge  his 
iastruments  accordingly. 

The  present  is  an  era  of  physical  amelioration.  The  song  of  victory  is 
that  of  physical  conquest.  The  material  wealth  and  growing  prosperity 
of  western  nations,  so  abundantly  witnessed  in  every  avenue  of  civilisa- 
tion, have  taken  their  rise  from  that  multitudinous  combination  of  material 
forces  effected  by  the  mastery  which  intellect  has  acquired  over  the  inert 
elements, — a  mastery  so  complete,  that  even  present  advances,  which  in 
this  direction  transcend  the  concentrated  glories  of  the  past,  so  far  from 
satiating,  serve  only  to  augment  expectation,  because  man  scarcely  recovers 
from  admiration  at  what  is  novel,  useful,  or  sublime,  before  he  is  called 
upon  to  recognise  some  new  and  more  astounding  exploit.  A  new  spirit  of 
improvement  has  taken  its  flight.  The  mind  is  no  longer  content  to  repose 
on  the  bequests  of  antiquity ;  it  is  kindled  into  passionate  ardour  by  con- 
templating the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  race ;  it  expatiates  on  the  new 
world  which  has  taken  form  and  voice  in  the  invented  page  ;  its  quiet  hours 
are  contended  for  by  the  bewitching  allurements  of  art,  and  the  strange 
joarvels  of  science.  Penetrating  commerce  has  subverted  the  barriers  of 
isolation ;  the  swifl  exodus  of  emigration  is  peopling  hemispheres  to  the 
south  and  to  the  west,  and  opening  up  new  vistas  of  history. 

It  is,  questionless,  an  era  in  which  life  is  intensified;  the  busy  labour  of 
beating  its  pulses  has  been  vastly  quickened.  Upon  the  beaconing  glories 
of  the  age  we  would  not  cast  a  single  film,  but  would  revel  in  every  achieve- 
ment of  its  genius,  and,  exulting  in  the  enduring  triumphs,  would  seek  to 
float  them  to  the  most  distant  generations  ;  still,  having  an  equal  eye  to  the 
three  provinces  of  time,  and  to  that  eternal  noon-day  of  which  they  are  but 
the  twilight  morn,  we  would  have  the  offspring  of  intellect,  of  mind,  ever 
studded,  hallowed,  and  eternized  by  the  works  of  the  Spirit.  We  would 
thereby  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  the  Eternal  over  the  mere  diild  of  time, 
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and  not  witbout  reason  in  our  own  age,  wben  here  and  there  feverish  leaden 
would  fain  revive  an  old  struggle,  and  array  in  open  hostility  the  Intellect 
and  the  Faith.  They  have  had  one  birth-day,  and  might  well,  and  fitly, 
grow  together.  Th&  intellect  has  worked  hard,  and  of  late  worked  well ; 
but  in  its  highest  walks  has  ever  proved  wayward  and  wilful.  It  could 
no  sooner  walk  than  it  would  run :  it  has  but  just  firmly  stepped  on  a  little 
atom,  and  peeped  abroad  at  the  glittering  universe  of  which  its  pedestal 
forms  a  part ;  yet  its  earliest  mutterings  reveal  the  arrogance  of  presump- 
tuous power.  Once  and  again  do  we  find  the  record  of  its  vain  strivings  to 
pass  the  bounds  of  the  huma^  marring  the  page  of  history.  In  the  earliest 
age  of  Christianity  it  gave  rise  to  the  Gnostics  and  Neo-Platonists.  Tbey 
are  hushed ;  Christianity  survives.  In  the  present,  the  latest  age  of  Chris- 
tianity,^ as  a  tornado  it  threatens  to  arise  once  more^  and  obscure  the  clear 
joining  of  the  light* 

Muet  there  always  be  such  a  contest  ?  Man  is  but  at  best  a  shattered 
wreck;  he  has  little  room,  and  much  to  carry  :  it  were  a  catastrophe  if  the 
two  rowers  must  needs  quarrel,  and  the  weaker  arm  be  broken.  A  quick 
glance  at  the  lines  of  the  past,  as  they  merge  into  those  of  the  present, 
would  seem  to  suggest  the  response — Yes. 

Some,  indeed,  profess  to  have  trodden  the  lines  alone^  and^  like  a  recent 
historian  of  civilisation  in  England  (Buckle),  they  declare  the  contest  is  over, 
tiiat  the  intellect  has  proved  itself  the  dominant  lord,  and  only  ministering 
angel  of  good.  They  fix  a  single  and  glowing  eye  upon  the  advantages  of 
the  times^  and  label  them  a  crop  of  the  mind  in  the  husbandry  of  which 
Christianity  and  her  priesthood  have  been  harmless  and  useless,  because 
powerless.  Hence,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  this  school,  the  pulpit  and 
its  ceremonies  might  with  profit  be  abolished.  But  these  are  but  the  one- 
eyed  monarchs  of  the  blind.  They  are  wise  above  what  history  has  written. 
They  assume,  and  the  spirit  of  this  age  breeds  the  assumption,  that  religion 
is  what  the  human  understanding  pleases  to  make  it ;  whereas  history  em- 
phiUically  declares  that  the  understanding,  and  all  that  a  man  has,  is  mainly 
determined  for  good  by  his  faith.  That  they  have  reacted,  is  cm  record ; 
that  they  will  do  so,  may  be  expected ;  that  they  are  doing  so  now,  is  ap- 
parent— with  what  end  we  seek  to  elicit.  The  manner  on  the  side  of  the 
human  may,  peradventure,  be  gleaned  from  a  reaction  finished  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  own  age. 

Necessitarianism  was  an  issue  of  the  search  af)»r  and  study  of  natural  law. 
That  search  made  physical  science  an  evolution  of  nature.  The  period 
when  discovery  was  most  rife  may  be  designated  as  the  epoch  of  Newton; 
it  was  also  that  of  Locke  and  Anthony  Collins.  Now,  from  thence  down 
to  the  time  of  Priestly,  the  increasing  knowledge  of  law  in  physical  effects 
was  accompanied  by  an  increasing  development  of  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sitarianism, so  far,,  that  it  eventually  took  possession  of  the  low-church 
pulpit,  and  partially  at  least  displaced  the  old  Calvinism.  The  intellect, 
confessedly  then,  has  power.  Whence  its  elasticity,  vigour,  and  freedom  t 
It  dates  from  the  resurrection  and  impulse  which  Christianity  imparted  to 
it.  That  impulse  may  not  now  appear  to  have  been  gi*eat,  but  it  was  in 
the  right  direction,  and  a  slight  push  at  the  hinge  of  a  door  will  give  great 
speed  beyond. 

When  the  modern  preacher  shall  sum  up  the  total  of  human  history,  he 
will'  find  it  belted  with  this  admonition,  "  BcqOize  civilisation.*'  In  its  folfiJ- 
ment  lies  the  only  hope  of  immortality  and  perennial  blessing,  that  themiod 
can  legitimately  indulge,  for  the  firuita  of  its  own  activity.    Beneath  every 
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other  system  the  intellect  has  worked,  and  ofltimes  worked  hard, — ^reared  a 
fair  habitation,  as  it  seemed,  npon  a  rock  whose  admirable  proportions  maj 
be  gathered  even  from  the  scattered  fragments.  In  stray  places  they  tower, 
indeed,  like  the  pyramids, — ^attestations  of  gigantic  power,  but,  like  them, 
void  of  all  life. 

When  the  transient  magnificence  of  the  Roman  empire  passed  away,  the 
cumulated  trophies  of  the  mind  had  well-nigh  passed  away  with  it ;  but 
Christianity,  imparting  to  them  of  its  own  vitality,  preserved  them  amid  the 
irraptions  of  the  North  ;  and  they  are  now  reproduced  in  the  arts  that  have 
followed  the  disappearance  of  Charlemagne's  empire  also,  while  the  more 
ethereal  creations  of  genius  seem  at  length  to  have  acquired  a  lasting  ark  of 
refuge  for  themselves.  Those  arts,  when  generously  followed,  heaven  smiles 
upon :  let  the  earth  help  the  woman,  there  is  no  curse  to  hinder  the  sweat 
being  lessened.  Solely  striven  afler,  they  are  a  curse  of  themselves ;  and, 
left  alone,  would  speedily — what  is,  indeed,  threatened — make  the  country 
a  vast  manufacturing  Pandemonium.  It  is  hard  for  the  rich  man*  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate.  It  is  only  too  apt  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  mind,  when 
most  rich,  has  most  need  of  the  Spirit.  That  forgetfulness  is  abroad.  Its 
expulsion  gives  one  grand  aim  to  the  commissioned  guider  of  men's  spirits. 
Let  the  pulpit  perform  its  mission.  Hers  is  the  voice  from  heaven,  although 
with  safety  conveyed  only  through  human  lips. 

The  preacher  may  willingly  acknowledge  the  new  civilisation  to  be 
magnificent  as  the  clouds  of  heaven  ;  but  the  voice  of  inspiration  through 
him  will  declare,  that,  like  them,  it  obscures  all  beyond.  That  same  system, 
beneath  whose  aegis  speculative  genius  has  been  disenthralled,  art  and 
science  fostered, — by  which  they  were  nestled  in  periods  when  men's 
hearts  failed  them  for  fear,> — must,  in  our  own  age,  have  ministers  girded 
with  might  to  grasp,  to  hold  fast,  and  to  hold  forth  the  truth,  that  it  may 
enchain  the  avarice,  and,  amid  the  feverish  passions  characteristic  of  the 
times,  keep  a  clear  channel  for  the  homeward-bound  aspirations  of  the  soul. 
Otherwise,  the  creations  of  genius  will  be  but  as  the  midnight  lamp  casting 
a  fitfdl  glare  upon  the  ^Ise  glitter  of  the  mimic  stage.  The  pulpit  has  been 
sfcript  of  many  adventitious  trappings  needful  in  the  birth-throes  of  mankind ; 
her  own  children  have  gone  forth  to  work,  but  her  duties  have  been  cur- 
tailed only  that  intenser  vigour  may  be  given  to  ministrations  on  those  high 
themes  that  can  know  no  change. 

The  toils  of  the  preacher  have  not  been  lightened,  but  augmented,  by  the 
present  economy.  Ignorance  has  been  displaced,  but  its  room  too  often 
taken  by  indifierenoe.  The  more  difficult  task  has  arisen,  of  enkindling 
and  preserving  an  interest  in  what  is  already  known.  It  is  a  real  glory  in 
Christianity,  that  it  meets  every  new  demand ;  and,  in  feeding  faith,  its 
ministers  erect  the  only  stable  basis  whence  reason  may  date  its  wanderings. 

Let  the  preacher  go  forth  only  at  the  Master's  bidding ;  then,  however,  let 
him  cast  out  all  fear,  and  repose  confidently  on  the  heaven-chosen  instru- 
ments of  his  calling.  •  The  savage,  who  has  learned  of  the  stars,  will  plunge 
boldly  into  unknown  forests ;  the  preacher,  who  has  quarried  in  the  mine 
and  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  riches,  cannot  but  have  calmness  within,  even 
when  the  moral  elements  are  at  war  without.  The  busy  strife  of  life  has 
emitted  many  a  spark,  and  filled  the  moral  atmosphere  with  fateful  elec- 
^ncity.  Let  the. preacher  have  but  supreme  faith  as  he  uplifts  the  cross 
of  Christ,  and  it  shall  act  as  the  lightning  conductor  of  all  time,  burying 
the  furies  at  its  feet  beneath  the  afiiuence  of  Divine  grace. 
(To  be  concluded  in  our  next) 
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MEMORIAL  NOTICE  OF  THE  REV.  T.  B.  STEELE.^ 
'^  Thou  destroyest  the  hope  of  man." — Job  ziy.  19. 


Hope  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  springs 
of  action  and  solace  to  man  in  the  pre- 
sent world.  Under  its  influence,  exer- 
tions and  sacrifices  are  made  from  day 
to  day,  and  year  to  year,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  being  all  compensated  by 
the  attainment  of  the  desired  object, 
whether  deliverance  from  evil  or  the 
acquisition  of  positive  good.  Is  it  not 
hope  that  fires  the  spirit  of  youth  to  deeds 
of  noble  daring,  that  nerves  the  arm  and 
sustains  the  courage  of  man  in  the 
various  walks  of  life,  and  that  cheers 
old  age  when  the  enjoyments  of  youth 
are  fled?  Hope  supports  the  mind  in 
trouble,  and  is  manifested  by  patience 
in  tribulation. 

But  God  destroyeth  the  hope  of  man. 
This  melancholy  truth  is  verified  daily  and 
in  universal  experience ;  for  young  and 
old,  rich  and  poor,  experience  disappoint- 
ments of  various  kinds  in  this  vale  of 
tears.  This  world,  on  which  men  gene- 
rally place  their  expectations,  is  unstable, 
changing,  and  evanescent :  consequently 
the  hopes  built  on  it  are  full  of  imcer- 
tainty  and  vicissitude.  Like  the  scenes 
which  continuously  succeed  each  other 
before  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  its  fashion 
paaseth  away.  The  objects  to  which 
men  look  elude  their  grasp,  recede  from 
their  view,  and,  like  shadows,  vanish 
away.  Hence  men  either  sink  into  de- 
spair, or  turn  their  hopes  to  some  new 
objects,  to  be  again  disappointed ;  and 
thus  pass  their  Bves,  not  between  hope 
and  felicity,  but  between  hope  and  dis- 
appointment. For,  even  supposing  they 
should  gain  possession  of  the  object  they 
pursued  and  expected  to  attain,  their 
hopes  are  frustrated,  because  such  is  the 
insufficiency  of  all  created  good  to  satisfy 
the  human  spirit,  that  a  man  feels  poor 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  greatest  wealth, 
degraded  under  highest  honours,  solitary 
in  the  society  of  the  dearest  friends  and 
relations,  and  sad  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  lauded  earthly  pleasures.   "  Even  in 

•  The  above  was  delivered  at  a  prayer- 
meeting  on  25th  March,  when  news  had 
arrived  of  the  death  of  the  Eev.  Thomas 
B.  Steele,  at  Erinpura,  in  Bajputana,  within 
five  marches  of  Beawr,  the  place  of  labour 
assigned  him  by  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  as  one  of  its  two  first  missionaries  to 
India. 


laughter  the  heart  is  sorrowful,  and  the 
end  of  that  mirth  is  heaviness." 

The  hopes  of  good  men  who  have 
found  rest  in  the  Saviour,  and  that  a 
reconciled  God  is  the  only  satisfying  por- 
tion of  the  soul,  are  often  disappointed, 
not  only,  nor  so  much,  in  their  expecta- 
tions of  earthly  good,  as  of  doing  good 
to  the  world ;  so  that  in  regard  to  fliem 
also  are  the  words  verified,  "  Thou  de- 
stroyest  the  hope  of  man."  The  minister 
who  has  laboured  diligently  and  faith- 
fnlly  in  sowing  the  good  seed  of  the 
Word,  and  watered  it  with  his  tears  and 
prayers,  and  expected  an  abundant  in- 
crease, often  finds  that  his  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, after  years  of  toil,  are  frustrated; 
and  he  is  left  to  mourn  and  complain, 
"  I  have  laboured  in  vain,  and  spent  my  | 
strength  for  nought  and  in  vain."  No  ^ 
doubt  God's  word  will  not  return  unto  ' 
Him  void,  and  fruit  will  spring  from  it 
in  future  days ;  but,  so  far  as  the  sower 
is  concerned,  he  may  see  little  or  none 
of  it  during  his  life.  The  private  labourer 
in  walks  of  Christian  usefulness  maj 
have  toiled  hard  to  reclaim  some  of  his 
fellow-creatures  from  error  and  sin,  and 
yet  meet  with  ultimate  disappointment 
in  the  objects  of  his  fondest  hopes.  A 
Christian  parent  has  not  seldom  bad 
reason  to  mourn  over  the  lost  soul  of  a 
favourite  son,  who  had  engrossed  too 
much  of  his  affection,  like  David  in  his 
lamentations  for  Absalom  :  ''0  my  son 
Absalom!  my  son,  my  son  Absalom! 
would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  0  Absalom, 
my  son,  my  son !"  Sometimes,  nay  fre- 
quently, a  godly  son,  who  seemed  to  be 
everything  a  parent  could  wish,  and  from 
whom  great  and  good  things  were  ex- 

Sected,  is  cut  down  in  the  morning  of 
fe,  and  his  parents  and  others  are  left 
to  mourn  over  the  dark  providence  which 
has  laid  him  in  an  early  grave.  The 
son  that  builds  up  a  house,  and  the 
daughter  that  adorns  it,  often  "  wither  in 
the  leaves  of  their  spring."  They  do  not 
yield  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  and 
utility,  and  love,  naturally  expected  from 
them  in  an  ordinary  life,  because,  like  a 
flower  that  is  cut  down,  they  fade  and 
die.  "  As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass ; 
as  a  flower  of  the  fleld  so  he  witheretb : 
for  the  wind, paaseth  over  it,  and  it  is 
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jfone ;  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know 
it  no  more." 

God's  ways,  in  often  removing  the 
good  and  the  useful,  and  in  sparing  the 
useless  and  the  bad,  who  are  cumberers  of 
the  ground  and  pests  of  society,  are  mys- 
terious. We  are  prone  to  wonder,  if  not 
to  complain,  that  those  who  have  given 
ample  evidence  of  decided  piety,  and  high 
qualifications  for  usefulness  in  places 
where  they  were  most  needed,  are  cut 
down  in  the  midst  of  their  usefulness,  or 
even  before  entering  on  the  scene  of 
their  special  labours.  But  the  fact  stated 
by  Job,  "  Thou  destroyest  the  hope  of 
man,"  ought  to  silence  all  our  murmurs 
and  complaints,  as  in  David,  who  says, 
''  I  was  dumb,  not  opening  my  mouth ; 
because  Thou  didst  it," — ^in  Aaron,  who, 
on  the  death  of  his  two  sons  in  one  day 
by  the  judgment  of  God,  "held  his 
peace," — and  in  ^e  Shunamite,  who  said, 
on  the  death  of  her  only  son,  "  It  is  well." 
God  is  sovereign,  and  has  a  r^ht  to  do 
what  He  wills  with  His  own.  Shall  we 
question  that  right  when  it  is  used  in 
depriving  us  of  our  dearest  and  most 
hopeful  friends  ?  They  were  the  Lord's, 
and  it  becomes  us  to  say,  *'  The  Lord 
giveth,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  God 
is  not  dependent  on  any  creatures  for 
accomplishing  His  purposes.  If  He  do 
not  choose  to  carry  out  our  expectations 
by  using  our  friends  in  the  manner  and 
to  the  full  extent  of  our  anticipations, 
shall  we  question  His  right  to  limit  their 
labours,  usefulness,  and  life,  because  the 
time  appointed  for  accomplishing  His 
work  has  not  arrived,  or  He  has  ordained 
it  to  be  done  by  other  instrumentality  ? 
Should  it  be  acc(»xling  to  "  Thy  mind  ?" 
God  is  righteous :  therefore  all  murmur- 
ing or  complaint  for  the  loss  of  friends 
should  be  suppressed.  "  Is  it  not  of  the 
Lord's  mercies  we  are  not  consumed? 
Has  not  death  passed  on  all  men,  for  that 
all  have  sinned?"  Why,  then,  should 
we  complain  because  God  has  taken 
away  a  jforf eited  life  a  little  sooner  than 
we  hoped  ?  Why,  especially,  should  we 
deny  the  equity  of  God  in  the  form  of 
the  curse,  when  substantially  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  blessing?  "Precious  is 
death  for  the  saints."  "  To  me  to  live  is 
Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain."  "  All  things 
are  yours,  whether  l5e  or  death."  God 
is  wise.  While  He  is  sovereign  and 
righteous,  and  giveth  none  account  of 
Bjs  matters,  He  disappoints  our  hopes, 


not  to  frustrate  His  own  purposes,  but 
to  fulfil  them  in  ways  most  glorifying  to 
Himself,  and  most  efficient  even  in  rea- 
lizing the  desires  and  expectations  of  His 
own  people.  What  they  know  not  now, 
they  shaU  know  hereafter.  Among  other 
discoveries,  they  shall  know  that  ^their 
affliction  was  the  trial  most  needed,  ^ost 
suitable,  and  most  beneficial  to  them  in 
this  world.  God  is  almighty,  merciful, 
and  true.  Therefore  He  shall  fulfil  the 
prayers  and  expectations  of  His  peo- 
ple, and  His  own  promises ;  so  that,  as 
Joshua  testified  to  Israel  in  Canaan,  may 
Jesus  appeal  to  His  Church  in  heaven. 
"  Ye  know  in  all  your  hearts,  and  in  all 
your  souls,  that  not  one  thing  hath  failed 
of  all  the  good  things  which  the  Lord 
your  God  spake  concerning  you."  Is 
not  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  from  everlast- 
ing to  everlasting,  according  to  promise, 
upon  them  that  fear  Him  ?  Is  there  not 
a  heaven  as  well  as  an  earth, — ^a  world 
to  come  as- well  as  a  present  world, — an 
eternity  as  well  as  time?  And  is  not 
heaven  better  than  earth, — a  glorious 
inunortality  better  than  the  greatest  en- 
joyment and  usefulness  possible  in  tins 
world?  We  are  in  great  danger  of  cir- 
cumscribing our  faith  too  much  to  earth, 
and  time,  and  our  present  life — ^to  walk 
rather  by  sight  than  by  faith.  We  for- 
get that  the  scene  of  the  highest  joy  on 
earth,  even  in  communion  with  God,  is 
but  the  gate  of  heaven,  the  porch  of  the 
heavenly  temple,  the  vestibule  of  the 
celestial  palace.  If  the  gate  be  found  so 
delightful,  how  inexpressible  the  joy  of 
"  being  among  the  fining  ones'*  with- 
in, and  to  be  ever  with  the  Lord!  We 
forget  that  God  has  employment  for  re- 
deemed men,  as  well  as  holy  angels,  in 
heaven,  where,  as  it  is  written,  "  His 
servants  shall  serve  Him."  And  we  for- 
get that  heaven,  as  enjoyed  by  angels 
and  good  men,  is  immeasurably  superior 
to  earthly,  or  even  Christian,  joys  here. 
0^  if  we  thought  on  the  perfection  and 
eternity  of  the  departed  Christian  spirit's 
joy,  we  should  not  mourn,  as  we  too 
often  do,  the  decease  of  pious  friends. 
How.  much  better  is  it  to  resemble  Christ, 
and  to  be  like  the  angels  in  glory  and 
perfection — ^in  bliss,  and  purity,  and 
usefulness,  as  worshippers  in  the  heavenly 
temple,  or  missionaries  to  this  earth  or 
other  worlds  in  the  vast  universe — ^than 
to  be  confined  in  a  mortal  body  1  God 
is  love,  especially  as  manifested  in  the 
person  of  His  Son :  "  Whom  He  loves, 
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He  loves  to  the  end."  Although  most 
gloriously  displayed  in  the  obedience  of • 
God's  Son  to  the  death  of  the  cross  for 
their  eternal  redemption,  it  shines  on  them 
from  eternity  to  eternity  ;  it  is  insepar- 
able from  any  event  of  Providence  to- 
wards them,  for  "  all  His  ways  are  mercy 
and  truth  to  them  that  fear  Him."  It 
rises  like  a  star,  or  rather  like  the  sun, 
to  irradiate  the  dark  night  of  affliction 
and  death  in  such  beams  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  as  these,  "  Thy  brother 
shaJl  rise  again."  "  I  am  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life."  "Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord :  for  they 
rest  from  their  labours ;  yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 
Need  I  say,  my  brejjiren,  how  striking 
and  sad  an  illustration  of  ike  patriarch's 
words  is  given  in  the  decease  of  our  dear 
young  friend,  the  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Steele. 
Bom  and  brought  up  among  us,  ad- 
mitted to  both  sacraments  in  this  con- 
gregation, an  ardent,  assiduous,  and  pro- 
ficient scholar  here,  and  a  youth  of  most 
correct  moral  and  religious  habits,  we 
have  necessarily  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
him,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  sorrow- 
ing and  lamenting  over  his  early  death. 
The  interest  of  the  speaker  was  greatly 
increased  by  much  recent  intercourse 
with  him  in  consequence  of  his  devote- 
ment,  first,  to  the  work  of,  the  ministry, 
and  afterwards,  to  the  work  of  missions. 
A  long  conversation  with  the  Rev.  Mr 
Wadddl,  late  of  Calabar,  seems  to  have 
led  his  mind  to  a  decision  on  the  latter 
point.  After  all  the  years  spent  by  him 
at  school,  and  college,  and  me  Divinity 
Hall;  after  performing  most  creditably 
his  exercises  before  his  fellow-students, 
his  teachers,  his  university  and  theolo- 
gical professors,  and  the  presbytery; 
and  after  he  was  licensed  and  ordained 
as  a  missionary  to  India,  with  the  hope 
of  spending  many  yeaxs  of  usefulness 
amidst  the  vast  population  of  that  coun- 
try, he  has  been  removed  by  death,  in 
i&  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  before 
reaching  Beawr,  the  expected  scene  of 
his  labours.  A  few  months  only  have 
elapsed  since  he  was  among  us,  a  devout 
worshipper ;  or  a  judicious,  earnest, 
energetic,  and  faithful  preacher,  rising 
in  t£e  estimation  of  his  audience  the 
oftener  he  addressed  it;  or  a  diligent 
teacher  in  the  Sabbath  school;  or  a 
leader  of  the  psalmody  class ;  or  a  visitor 
of  the  sick,  ''doing  good  to  all,"  and 
"  zealous  of  good  worft."    It  seems  but. 


yesterday,  when  he  was  ordained  in  this 
place  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery.  It  seems  but 
yesterday  when  all  the  ministers  of  this 
town,  and  people  of  all  denominations 
in  and  around  it,  assembled  hereto  con- 
gratulate him,  to  honour  him,  and  to 
pray  for  him,  bidding  him  God  speed. 
It  seems  but  yesterday  when  he  left  his 
home,  his  friends,  and  his  country,  with 
the  natural  r^rets  and  buoyant  hopes 
of  youth,  the  l^nedictions  of  the  gbdly, 
and  the  good  wishes  of  all.*  Now  he 
has  passed  away,  and  He  who  said  to 
David  regarding  his  purpose  to  build  the 
temple,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so, 
"  it  was  good  that  it  was  in  thine  hearl;," 
has  accepted  the  will  for  the  deed,  and 
called  our  excellent  young  friend,  we 
doubt  not,  to  another  and  a  higher  sphere 
of  labour  and  enjoyment.  How  ^eat- 
ing and  monitory  the  mysterious  re- 
moval of  one  so  upright  and  trustworthy,'^ 
so  kind  and  obliging,  so  modest  and 
manly,  so  prudent  and  zealous,  so  well 
qualified  in  our  estimation  for  missionary 
usefulness,  so  amiable  and  dear  to  us  all ! 
"  Thou  destroyest  the  hope  of  man." 

Although  Mr  Steele's  death  is  a  cloud 
which  is  dark  towards  earth,  it  is  bright 
towards  heaven.  The  first  symptom  of 
his  illness  was  a  faint  after  leaving  Bom- 
bay ;  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  his 
body,  from  the  want  of  aperient  medi- 
cine, had  been  in  a  disordered  state 
during  the  voyage,  and  even  before  he 
left  home.  His  faint  was  soon  followed 
by  fever,  and,  as  is  not  uncommon,  the 
strength  of  his  body  was  exhausted  by 
eruptions  in  various  places,  and  at  last 
abscess  on  the  liver  was  indicated,  when 
his  physician  lost  all  hope  of  his  recovery. 
He  died  on  Sabbath  the  19th  February, 
or  little  more  than  five  months  after  leav- 
ing home.  Besides  his  excellent  com- 
panion and  fellow-missionaiy,  the  Rev. 
Mr  Shoolbred,  the  Rev.  Dr  Wilson  and 
Mrs  Wilson,  of  Bombay,  who  were  kindly 
conducting  them  to  their  destination. 

Slid  him  every  attention  in  their  power, 
e  was  favoured   also  with   the  best 

•  A  puree  of  sovereigns,  contributed  chiefly 
by  the  United  Presbyterian  congregation, 
Tranent,  as  another  afterwards  to  the  Ber.  J. 
Hogg,  was  presented  by^  Mr  Steele's  feUow- 
student  in  this  congregation,  Mr  B.  Balgamie. 
Both  their  speeches  were  in  excellent  taste. 
Besides  the  ministere  of  the  place,  the  Bev.  T. 
Smith  of  Calcutta,  J.  Hogg  of  Alexandria, 
and  J.  Kaye  of  Edinburgh,  addressed  the 
large  meeting  in  eloqu^it  t^ras.- 
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medical  advice.  Dr  Eddowes,  of  Erin- 
pura,  not  only  prescribed,  bat  dressed  his 
wounds,  and  took  him  into  his  own  house, 
and  treated  him  as  a  child  or  brother. 

Ab  Mr  Steele  was  a  man  of  few  words, 
aud  peculiarly  ayerse  to  speak  of  his 
religious  experience,  his  fnends  felt  no 
small  difficulty  in  ascertaining  his  state 
of  mind.  Having  expressed  t^eir  fears 
of  his  life,  and  their  desire  to  know  his 
views  and  feelings  in  the  prospect  of 
death,  they  rejoiced  to  find  that  he  was 
filled  with  peace  and  joy  in  believing. 
From  his  youth  he  had  the  deepest  im- 
pressions of  human  guilt  and  depravity, 
and  of  his  own  need  of  a  Saviour  from 
hia  sins  and  wrath  to  come.  ^  He,  there- 
fore, in  life  and  death,  relied  exclusively 
on  the  merits  of  Christ  for  pardon  and 
eternal  life.  He  gave  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  dying  in  peace  and  safety  by 
dying  in  the  Lord.  His  spirit,  conveyed 
by  angels  to  the  society  of  the  just  made 
perfect,"  left  his  body  a  corpee,  which 
was  soon  afterwards  committed  to  the 
grave,  in  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection. 

^Asleep  in  Jesns,  time  nor  space 
Affects  this  rarecions  hiding-place ; 
On  Indian  plains  or  Lapland  snows, 
BelieveiB  find  the  same  repose.*'* 

The  death  of  Mr -Steele  is  most  dis- 
couraging to  his  excellent  companion, 
who  needs,  and  no  doubt  will  receive  on 
that  account,  more  of  the  sympathies 
and  prayers  of  Christians.  It  is  most 
discouraging  to  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  since  one  of  its  two  first  misr 
Bionaries  to  India  has  fallen  before 
reaching  the  field  of  his  labour.  Yet 
its  object  by  God  is  not  to  diminish, 
bat  to  increase  our  trust  in  the  Lord, 
by  withdrawing  it  from  rivals  such  as 
the  money  power^  official  qualification, 
routine,  formalism^  and  even/>rayer — and 
to  make  us  feel  that  our  dependence  on 
God  is  absolute  and  inmiediatc,  and  that 
oar  trust  in  Him  should  be  single  and 
unreserved*  "  Not  by  might  nor  by 
power,  but  by  My  spirit,  saith  the  Lord." 
As  there  is  no  lack  of  soldiers  to  fill  the 
places  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  the 
battles  of  their  country,  I  doubt  not  that 
yomig  soldiers  pf  the  cross  will  come 
forwMd  to  fill  the  places  of  Mr  Steele, 
and  others,  who  have  fallen  in  the  battles 
of  the  Lord.  As  the  patriarchs  ex- 
pressed their  faith  in  the  promise  of 
Canaan  by  the  interment  of  their  bones 

*  See  Dr  Wilson's  interesting  letter  in  the 
^feconiforMay. 


there,  and  thus  took  seisin  of  the  oountry, 
may  not  the  death  of  Mr  Jamieson  in 
Calabar,  and  Mr  Steele  in  Rajputana, 
be  reg^ed  as  pledges  of  Africa  and 
India  being  included  in  the  Church  of 
Christ? 

In  conclusion,  let  us  turn  again  to  the 
words  of  Job,  "  Thou  destroyest  the  hope 
of  man."  Besides  Mr  Steele,  another 
missionary,  also  brougbt  up  in  this  con- 
gregation, the  Rev.  Henry  Dickson,  ap- 
pointed twenty  years  ago  to  labour  in 
the  South  Sea  islands,  never  reached 
them,  but  died  at  Sydney.  A  third,  also 
brought  up  in  this  congregation,  the 
Rev.  John  Hogg  of  Alexanc&ia,  almost 
perished  lately  by  the  foundering  of  his 
ship ;  but  he,  Mrs  Hogg,  and  all  that 
sailed  with  him  in  the  ship,  were  mar- 
vellously and  mercifully  preserved.  A 
promising  young  American  missionary, 
the  Rev.  Mr  Macmullin,<  and  his  wi&, 
reached  India,  but  were  only  three 
months  in  that  country  when  the  late 
mutiny  broke  out,  and  they  who  were 
acquiring  the  Hindostanee  language, 
without  having  entered  on  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  heathen,  were  cruelly  mur- 
dered, along  with  their  missionary  bre- 
thren and  sisters,  at  Cawnpore.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  in  prospect  of  their 
martyrdom,  they  never  regretted  having 
come  as  missionaries  to  India.  The  Rev. 
Mr  Hay,  a  young  minister  in  Fife,  was 
only  a  few  months  in  office  when  his  pro- 
mising life  was,  last  year,  cut  short  by 
death.  Like  Abijah,  in  whom  some  good 
thing  was  found  towards  the  Lord  his 
God,  many  pious  children  are  removed 
into  the  eternal  world,  while  ungodly 
parents  may  reach  old  age. 

What  shall  we  say  regarding  these 
mysterious  dispensations,  but  that  God's 
*^  ways  are  unsearchable,  and  His  judg- 
ments past  finding  out?"  What  does 
God  say  to  us  in  them?  "  Be  still  and 
know  that  I  am  Grod :  I  will  be  exalted 
among  the  heathen,  I  will  be  exalted  in 
the  earth."  "Be  ye  also  ready ;  for  in 
such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of 
Man  Cometh."  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ;  for 
there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  know- 
ledge, nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whither 
thou  goest."  The  celebrated  Robert  Hall 
observes,  that  the  sudden  death  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Spencer  of  Liverpool,  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  was  prob- 
ably more  useful  than  his  life  had  been, 
notwithstanding   his  great  popularity. 
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May  not  God  render  the  death  of  Mr 
Steele  a  greater  blessing  than  his  life, 
though  many  years  had  been  added  to 
it  ?  Christians  are  not  left  to  "  sorrow 
as  those  who  have  no  hope."  God,  in- 
deed, destroys  the  hope  of  the  Christian, 
not  by  frustrating,  but  fulfilling  and 
exceeding  it  in  heaven.  Then  he  will 
find  that  his  hope,  which  was  anchored 
within  the  veil,  and  preserved  him  amidst 
the  storms  and  tempests  of  this  world, 
is  immeasurably  exceeded  by  the  fruition 
of  God — ^by  fulness  of  joy  in  God's  pre- 
sence, and  pleasures  for  evermore  at  his 
right  hand.  *^  Blessed  be  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which, 
according  to  His  abundant  mercy,  hath 


begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope,  by 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible, 
and  undefiled,  and  that  f  adeth  not  away, 
reserved  in  heaven  for  you,  who  are  kept 
by  the  powa:  of  God  through  faith  unto 
salvation,  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last 
time :  Wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice,  though 
now  for  a  season  (if  need  be)  ye  are  in 
heaviness  through  manifold  temptations : 
That  the  trial  of  your  faith,  being  much 
more  precious  than  of  gold  that  perisheth, 
though  it  be  tried  with  fire,  might  be 
found  unto  praise,  and  honour,  and  glory, 
at  the  appearing  of  Jesns  Christ." 

W.  P. 
Tranent,  April  13,  1860. 
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THE  ORACLE  WITHIN. 

"  Read — within !  '*  is  the  audible  commamd 
of  his  own  mind,  to  every  human  being — 
"Bead— wiVAin/"  Go  down  to  the  deep 
place  of  intuitions,  which  own  no  earthly 
fountain !  Search,  Look,  Gaze,  Try  to 
detect  and  decipher  the  mysterious  writing 
on  the  primitive  tablets  of  the  soul,  which 
no  created  hand  has  traced  I  Listen,  also  I 
in  that  profoundest,  saeredest  adytum — 
away,  from  all  outer  sounds,  which  de- 
range and  dull  the  organ  of  hearing,  wait 
for  the  faintest  whisperings  of  the  holy 
oracle  I  Look  and  Listen,  Wait  and  Gaze, 
long,  patiently,  painfully !  The  oracle 
will  utter  itself,  the  hidden,  holy  writing 
ivill  shine  out,  and  some  divine  letters, 
words,  sentences  will  become  legible  to  the 
eye  I  Nor  can  this  do  other  than  prompt 
and  help  the  study,  not  less,  but  more 
eager,  and  humble,  and  reverent,  of  the 
pages  of  the  outward  inspiration.  That, 
like  another  mystic  Shekinah,  will  illumine 
the  deep  adytum,  and  suffuse  it  with  a 
diviner  glory.  But  whether  in  the  first, 
more  dim,  mysterious  light,  or  in  the  later, 
brighter  effulgence.  Reason  is  the  eye  of 
the  soul,  which  Faith  submissively  and 
joyously  follows.  What  the  one  descries, 
the  other  accepts.  The  two  are  one ;  at 
least  a  harmony,  if  not  a  unity. — Young^s 
Province  of  Reason. 

THE  RANGE  OF  REASON. 

Calm,  eager,  piercing  is  the  gaze  of  Reason. 
It  is  the  eye  of  profound,  abstracted  con- 
templation, now  turned  downward  to  the 
deepest  depths  of  the  being,  and  again  lifted 
upward  to  the  sphere  of  the  Eternal,  that 


it  may  find  what  is  written  in  the  one,  in- 
terpreted and  confirmed  by  the  other. 
There  are  select  moments  in  the  mental 
history,  sacred  to  the  higher  reason,  when 
it  is  not  so  much  exerted  by  us,  as  visited, 
independently  of  effort  on  our  part,  with 
wondrous  illumination.  It  iff  not  an  elabo- 
rative,  but  a  purely  receptive,  at  the  most, 
a  contemplative  faculty.  There  are  select 
moments,  when  its  receptive  power  and 
the  positive  impartations  made  to  it,  and 
the  openings  into  the  unknown  through 
which  it  may  gaze,  all  arcisxtraordinarj. 
It  may  be  with  the  volume  of  inspiration 
before  us  and  its  holy  teachings  lifting  up 
our  minds — ^it  may  be,  in  the  secret  cham- 
ber, when  we  are  upon  our  knees  before 
the  ^'  All-seeing" — it  may  be  on  the  lone 
mountain  or  in  the  deep  forest  wild— it 
may  be,  in  the  silence  and  outspread  dark- 
ness of  midnight— :alone,  far  from  human 
fellowship !  The  eye  of  Reason  sweeps 
the  horizon  all  around,  and  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  the  concave  overhead.  Like  ai 
some  absorbed  worshipper  of  science,  in 
his  solitary  tower  of  observation,  while  all 
the  world  is  asleep,  directs  his  telescope 
now  to  one  quarter  of.  the  heavens  and 
again  to  another :  the  eye  of  the  spiritual 
seer,  the  spiritual  seeker,  gazes  forth  and 
upward.  Thus  it  may  have  gazed,  often 
and  long,  but  in  vain.  At  length  the  mo- 
ment comes  when  a  single,  brilliant,  glitter- 
ing, spark-point,  like  a  precious  star,  a 
solitaiy  jewel  on  the  brow  of  night,  ia 
descried.  Perhaps  another  elints  out,  and 
perhaps  even  another  still.  It  is  rapture, 
worth  all  the  gazing,  and  waiting,  and 
watching,  and  disappointment,  and  fre- 
quent sickness  of  heart ! 
Wait  on  I   Brave  soul — seeker  after  im- 
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peruhable  eternal  trath !  Light  is  worth 
waiting  for.  It  shall  spring  up.  More  and 
yet  more  shall  break  forth,  to  the  upward, 
eager^eye.  But  the  realm  of  the  darkness 
is  Tut,  the  points  of  light  are  few.  We 
anticipate,  we  long  for  another  state  of 


being.  Shall  there  eyer  be  to  us  an  at- 
mosphere without  clouds,  a  day  to  which 
there  is  no  night?  "/n  Thy  Light— ^Thon 
Eternal  Fount* — we  shall  see  Light!*'— 
Young*8  Province  ofJRecuon, 


Jnto  nf  Mm  ^nhlitntioM. 


The  Gloajokg  of  Life  :  A  Memoir  of 
James  Stirling.  By  the  Bev.  Albx- 
ANDSB  Wallace. 

Edinburgh :  W.  Oliphant  and  Ca^. 
Wx  notice  this  publication,  not  to  proclaim 
its  merits,  for  that  would  be  idle»  seeing  it 
has  attained  to  the  fourteenth  thousand, 
bat  on  account  of  the  interest  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  depicts  an  almost  lifelong  contest 
between  Christian  training  on.  the  one 
hand,  and  the  engrained  habit  of  self-in- 
dulgence on  the  other,  terminating  in  the 
triumphant  and  steady  supremacy  of  the 
better  principle, — a  conflict  of  common 
occorrence  4ind  unlyersal  interest,  but  not 
often  described  with  the  breadth  and  force 
which  characterise  this  biography.  James 
Stirling's  history  may  be  given  in  a  few 
words.  He  was  the  peasant  son  of  truly 
religious  progenitors.  Bred  as  a  herd  boy, 
one  "  source  of  enjoyment  which  the  boy 
had  at  this  time  was  in  his  religious  feel- 
ings and  exercises."  After  but  two  years 
education  at  a  poor  grammar-school,  he 
became  a  journeyman  shoemaker,  and  was 
thus  thrown  into  a  sphere  whose  coarse 
pleasures  he  first  hated,  then  acquiesced 
and  freely  indulged  in.  In  the  course  of 
his  degradation  he  married  an  excellent 
woman  of  his  own  rank, — an  event  which, 
for  a  time,  checked  his  descent  into  evil ; 
but  here  the  history  becomes  tragic.  There 
are  dark  suggestions  of  domestic  violence, 
delirium  tremens,  misery,  and  starvation. 
Through  all,  however,  the  victim  main- 
tained a  struggle  with  his  tyrant.  He 
always  kept  himself  within  the  range  of 
the  means  of  grace,  until  at  last,  in  his 
50th  year,  an  event  occurred,  which  will 
best  be  told  in  his  own  words  : — 

"I  had' been  all  day  in  the  public-house, 
Mid  at  night,  when  I  came  home,  my  wife,  as 
nsual,  was  reading  a  chapter  to  the  children. 
When  she  was  so  engaged,  I  went  in  slipping 
like  a  condemned  criminal.  The  X)ortion  of 
Scripture  read  was  the  twenty-iifth  chapter 
of  Matthew's  gospel,  in  whicn  these  words 
occur:  'When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come 
in  His  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with 
Him,  then  shaU  He  sit  upon  the  throne  of  His 
glory:  And  before  Him  shall  be  gathered  all 
nations ;  and  He  shall  separate  them  one  from 
another,  as  a  shepherd  divideih  his  sheep  from 
the  goats :  And  He  shall  set  the  sheep  on  His 


right  hand,  but  the  goats  on  the  left*  Our 
youngest  boy,  then  about  four  years  old,  was 
lying  with  his  head  on  his  mother's  lap,  and 
lust  when  she  had  read  those  awful  words, 
he  loked  up  earnestly  in  her  face,  and  asked, 
*' Will  father  be  a  goat  then,  mother  ?'  This 
was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  earnest 
innocent  look  of  the  child,  the  bewilderment 
•f  the  poor  mother,  and  above  all,  the  question 
itself,  smote  me  to  the  heart  s  core.  I  spent  a 
sleepless,  awfully  miserable  night,  wishing 
rather  to  die  then  live  such  a  life.  I  was 
ashamed  to  go  to  church  on  the  following 
Sabbath.  I  stopped  at  home  and  read  the 
*  Six  Sermons  on  Intemperance,'  by  Beecher, 
which  had  found  their  way  into  the  house,  but 
how  I  never  knew.  But  so  it  was,  that  when 
lookiug  about  the  house  for  some  suitable 
book  to  read  on  Sabbath,  I  laid  my  hands  on 
them,  and  they  seemed  as  if  written  and 
printed  and  sent  there  for  me  alone.  I  was 
now  decided.  My  resolution  was  taken,  as  it 
had  never  been  before.  All  the  men  on  earth 
could  not  tempt  me  to  drink,  clear  or  brown, 
thick  or  thin. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  from  this  era,  a 
complete  change  occurred,  not  merely  in 
Stirling's  habits,  but  his  occupations.  We 
hear  no  more  of  the  shoemdking  business. 
At  that  particular  time,  the  temperance 
movement  was  in  its  infancy ;  and  Stir- 
ling, throwing  the  force  and  ardour  of  his 
strong  Christian  principle  into  that  move- 
ment, became  for  30  years  a  zealous  Chris- 
tian and  temperance  missionary.  He  died 
at  82,  after  a  course  of  labours  as  exhaust- 
ing as  successful.  His  case  may  well  be 
called  by  Mr  Wallace  ^'  a  standing  testi- 
mony to  the  good  accomplished  by  the 
temperance  movement.'*  It  may  also  be 
emphatically  styled  a  standing  testimony 
to  the  good  accomplished  by  Christianity 
and  Christian  influences. 

But  here  it  is  right  to  say,  that  this  book 
is  written,  as  might  be  expected  from  its 
author,  in  an  eminently  religious  spirit. 
And  we  are  rejoiced  at  this ;  for  though 
no  exception  can  be  taken  to  its  pleadings 
on  behalf  of  abstinence,  it  is  right  and 
necessary  that  due  prominence  be  always 
given  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross.  The 
world  is  to  be  saved  (or  reformed)  by 
Christianity,  not  by  abstinence  alone,  nor 
temperance,  nor  any  other  social  reforma- 
tion.   These  are  but  dead  forces,  or  tem- 
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poranr  makeshifts  at  best,  unless  the  spirit 
of  religion  breathe  life  and  vigonr  into 
them ;  and  we  are  glad  to  point  ont  that 
Stirling  was  snccessfnl  as  a  temperance 
missionary,  because  he  threw  his  religion 
into  all  that  he  did.  It  is  inscribed  on  his 
tombstone,  that  "the  blessing  of  those 
who  were  ready  to  perish  came  upon  him, 
and  he  caused  many  hearts  to  sing  for 
joy." 

We  shall  only  add  that,  apart  from  the 
interest  of  ^the  Memoir,  Mr  Wallace  has 
giyen,  with  mnch  humour  and  force,  sketches 
of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  working 
classes  with  whom  Stirling  lived,  and  of 
the  social  influences  in  which  he  mored. 
He  has  resuscitated  for  us,  characters 
which  fast  geologists  woul^  gladly  claim 
as  the  fossil  men  of  a  past  world.  In  these 
pages,  the  village  tailor  and  peripatetic 
clookmeker  revrre  and  show  themsehres 
worthy  compeers  of  the  Scotch  pedlar, 
whom  the  great  poet  Wordsworth  has  ele- 
Tated  into  the  regions  of  the  sublime. 

Asghaia;  or.  Studies  of  the  Cosmogony 
and  Natural  History  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  By  J.  W.  Dawbon,  LL.D., 
F.G.S.,  etc. 

Montreal:  Dawson.  London:  Sampson  Low. 
Thb  subjects  embraced  in  this  volume  are 
highly  important  in  themselves,  and  have 
of  late  years  received  very  frequent  discus- 
sion. '  The  questions  which  lie  along  the 
line  of  recent  theological  induction  and 
speculation,  and  the  commonly  received 
interpretations  of  the  Genesis  of  Scripture, 
endlessly  diversified  as  the  treatment  of 
them  has  been,  are  far  from  having  reached 
a  final  and  satisfactory  settlement ;  while 
such  books  as  that  of  Darwin  on  the  Ori- 
gin of  Species,  are  attempting  to  raise  fresh 
difficulties,  and  to  call  for  renewed  energy 
on  the  part  both  of  the  psychologist,  who 
is  still  ready  to  maintain  a  humanity  above 
the  brutes,  and  the  biblical  critic,  who  is 
not  prepared  to  give  up  the  teaching  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  direct  or  implied,  on  the 
creation  of  man,  and  the  unity  of  the  race. 
We  have  everything  to  hope,  and  no- 
thing to  fear,  from  the  progress  of  science ; 
for  the  word  and  the  works  of  God  must 
have  an  ultimate  basis  of  agreement ;  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  this  has  been  found  to  be 
.so,  up  to  this  moment ;  that  is  to  say,  there 
is  nothing  among  the  ascertained  facta  of 
science  (with  mere  speculations  we  have  no 
concern),  with  which  Scripture  cannot  be 
shown  to  harmonize.  The  triumph  of  those 
who  had  hoped  the  opposite  has  been  very 
short-lived,  and  we  can  have  no  doubt  that 
it  will  be  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past;  when  the  mists  of  conjecture  and 
speculation  have  been  cleared  away— when 


the  hupolhuM  of  science  have  been  elimi- 
nated from  its  ascertained  facts,  and  the 
doctrines  undeniably  deducible  from  these 
facts  will  have  assumed  a  definite  form,  we 
have- no  fear  of  any  such  discrepany  with 
revelation  appearing,  as  a  sound  biblical 
criticism  will  not  be  able  to  put  right. 

Dr  Dawson  brings  to  the  consideration 
of  such  questions,  in  so  far  as  they  lie 
within  the  scope  of  his  work,  a  profonnd 
reverence  for  Scripture,  as  well  as  a  fear- 
less and  healthy  sympathy  with  science. 
Himself  a  teacher  of  geology,  he  cannot  be 
supposed  likely  to  abate  its  claims;  and 
being  a  man  of  high  culture,  and  of  rigid 
habits  of  thoaght,  it  is  just  as  unlikely 
that  he  will  rest  satisfied  with  jejune  and 
inconsequent  reasonings.  The  scope  of 
his  work  may  be  best  ascertained  by  an 
extract  from  his  preface :— "  This  work  ii 
not  intended  as  a  treatise  on  elementaiy 
geology,  with  theological  applications,  nor 
as  an  attemnt  to  establish  a  scheme  of  re- 
conciliation between  geology  and  the  Bible. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  exegetical 
studies  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  in 
connection  with  the  numerous  incidental 
references  to  nature  and  creation  in  otber 
parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  These  stndiei 
were  undertaken  primarily  for  the  priTate 
information  of  the  author,  and  are  now 
published,  as  afibrding  the  best  answer 
which  he  can  give  to  the  numerous  ques- 
tions on  this  subject  addressed  to  him  is 
his  capacity  as  a  teacher  of  geology.  A  fll^ 
ther  use  to  be  served  by  such  a  work,  eren 
after  all  the  numerous  treatises  already 
published,  is  that  of  afibrding  to  geologiits, 
and  the  readers  of  geological  works,  a  di- 
gest of  the  cosmical  doctrines  to  be  found 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  when  treated 
strictly  according  to  the  methods  of  inter- 
pretation proper  to  such  documents,  bat 
with  the  actual  state  of  geological  science 
full  in  view.  On  the  other  hand,  biblical 
students,  and  Christians  generally,  maybe 
interested  in  noting  the  aspects  in  which 
the  Scriptural  cosmogony  presents  itself 
to  a  working  naturalist,  regarding  it  from 
the  stand-point  afibrded  by  the  mass  of 
facts  and  principles  accumulated  by  mo- 
dern science." 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  be  ready  to 
agree  with  him  in  saying,  that  the  neceh 
sary  qualifications  for  the  study  of  soch 
subjects  are  to  be  found  only  in  those  who 
are  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  natural 
science,  acquired  by  its  own  peculiar 
methods  of  investigation,  and  who  also 
entertain,  on  its  special  and  very  different 
evidence,  a  firm  faith  in  the  inestimable 
spiritual  revelations  of  the  word  of  God. 

The  subjects  specifically  treated  aresach 
as  these:— Objects,  Character,  and  Autho- 
rity of  the  Hebrew  Cosmogony ;  General 
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Views  of  Hatare  contained  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures;  the  Beginning,  the  Desolate 
Void,  Light,  Days  of  Creation,  the  At- 
mosphere, the  Dry  Land,  Man,  the  Reait 
of  the  Creator,  the  Unity  of  the  Human 
fiaee,  etc.  Our  space  does  not  permit  us 
to  give  any  analysis  of  these  important 
8od  namerons  topics.  We  i]|u«t  content 
oursekes  with  saying,  that  they  are  treated 
ia  aa  able  and  luminous  manner — ^in  the 
finest  spirit  and  tone,  and  in  a  clear  and 
perspicuous  style.  Even  when  it  is  impos- 
fiible  to  accept  the  author's  condusions,  it 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  withhold  from 
him  the  respect  due  to  an  intelligent,  hon- 
ourable, and  candi4  opponent.  The  book 
is  an  emanation  from  the  Montreal  preas, 
«id  it  is  fitted  to  reflect;  the  bighest  CKedit 
opoa  the  Canadian  literatore. 

SlMTTEL  THB  PboPHET,   AN1>  THIB  I^ESaONa 

OF  HIS  LiFB  AND.  TiiiKS.    By  ithe  ^y. 

RoBEiT  STpEt,  Chelfenhara. 

Sdinburfh  and  Londofa:  T.  Kelaon  aa4  Sont. 
The  history  of  Samuel  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  attractive  in  the  sacred 
volume.  The  singularly  amiable  charac- 
ter of  the  prophet  himself— the  eventful 
times  in  which  he  lived,  when  the  govern- 
neit  of  Israel  passed  from  a^  aristocracy 
to  a  jaoaaEcby*  from  th«  mle  of  judges  to 
that  of  a  king — ^the  prominent  part  he  took 
in  public  affkirs,  and  the  men  of  varied 
character  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
close  contact, — ajl  present  many  points  of 
great  interest,  and  suggest  many  lessons  of 
practical  importance.  It  is  surely,  there- 
fore, not  a  little  remarkable,  that  until  the 
Appearance  of  the  present  volume  no  wprk 
of  any  extent  or  value  has  been  specially 
devoted  to  the  life  of  Samuel,  Saul  and 
P&vid,  whom  Samuel  anointed,  haye  found 
interested  and  able  biographers ;  valuable 
commentaries  on  the  First  Book  of  Samuel 
nave  appeared;  but  Mr  Steel  has  the 
honour  of  publishing  the  first  book  on 
Samuel.  He  has  traced  the  incidents  coix- 
nected  with  the  prophet's  history  from  ttie 
time  when  his  mother,  longing  for  a  son, 
poured  out  her  soul  in  prayer  to  God,  on  to 
the  strange  scene  in  the  cave  of  the  Witch 
«f  Endor.  He  has  viewed  him  "  in  all  the 
wpects  of  his  character  and  the  pursuits  of 
*J8  life,  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  apply 
the  lessons  taught  by  them  to  the  every- 
Jay  life  of  Christians  now."  The  author 
has  well  accomplished  his  design.  He 
Manifests  a  keen  insight  into  character, 
*ad  large  experience  in  DiyiAe  thin^. 


He  is  familiar  with  onr  healthiest  religions 
literature,  and  largely  imbued  with  ita 
spirit.  He  writes  ih  a  style  which,  with  a 
tendency  to  diffoseness  better  adapted  for 
oral  address  than  for  perusal,  is  yet  very 
attractive.  H«  akilf«lly  blends  together 
narrative,  criticism,  disquisition,  anecdote, 
and  practicaMnferonoe.  The  eonseqa«nce 
is,  that  he  has  produced  a  work  which,  we 
are  convinced,  wiil  be  a  great  favourite  in 
many  a  home  with  young  and  old,  and 
which  >rill  prove"  a  guide  to  many,  by 
showing  how  the  character  and  li£e,  not 
of  Samnel  alone,  but  of  other  Scripture 
worthies,  may  be  most  profitably  studied. 

With  regard  to  the  transaction  in  the  caye 
at  Sudor,  between  Saul  and  the  witch,  ^ 
Steel  adopts  the  opinion  that  Samnel  hiox- 
aelf  was  actually  n^ade  to  appear  by  God. 
There  is  no  view  of  this  much-vexed  qnea^ 
tion  free  from  difficulties ;  but  to  this  new 
we  think  there  are  objections,, which  are 
not  counterbalanced  by  thie  arguments 
adduced  in  its  support.  In  onr  estimation, 
the  weight  of  argpment  greatly  prepion- 
derates  in  favoi^ir  of  tjlie  view  that  the  witch 
was  no  other  than  a  cunning  impgstoir 
practising  pn  the  fears  and  excited  imagi- 
nation of  the  guilty  monarch.  This  is  the 
view  of  Mt  Scott;  who,  in  his  **  Congrega- 
tional Lecture  on  Evil  Spirits,*'  has  dis- 
cusse4  ^^  whole  question  with  great  clear- 
ness and  ability. 

TsB  Cradle  and  the  €ro88  of  Jhwml 
By  Alexander  S^  Patterson,  D.I)^ 
Glasgow. 

Glasgow:  David  Bryce 
Under  tjie  above  title,  Br  Patterson,  ^ho 
has  won  for  himself  a  nanie  as  an  able  ex- 
positor of  Scripture,  has  published  two 
sacramental  discourses  on  "  The  Birth  and 
the  Death  pf  j^esus.*'  .The  friends  at  whose 
request  they  have  been  given  to  the  pnbli^ 
in  this  foirm,  have  jndged  well.  They  are 
worthy  of  preservation,  and  of  a  wider 
Tange  than  the  number  of  the  congregation 
to  whom  they  were  originally  delivered. 
There  is  sometimes  a  pomp  and  inflation  of 
language  not  in  the  best  taste,  and  wh4ch 
we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  essays  of  a 
tyro  rather  than  in  the  production  of  a 
noted  divine ;  hut  notwii;hstanding  this,  in 
these  sermons  we  meet  with  rich  thought, 
sound  theology,  clear  and  accurate  state- 
ment, frequent  and  happy  reference  "  to 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony,"  occasional 
beauty  of  illustration,  and  bursts  of  elo- 
quence. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  SYNOD. 


Tbs  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  met  in  the  Synod  Hoose,  Queen 
Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  eveninjir  of  Mon- 
day, May  14tb.  The  Rev.  Dr  Boyd,  the  re- 
tiring^ Moderator,  preached  the  opening  ser- 
mon, from  Psalm  xlviii.  12,  **  Walk  about 
Zion,"  etc.  The  meeting  having  been  eonati- 
tuted  in  the  usual  way,  the  Synod  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  a  Moderator.  The  Rer.  Dr 
Robson,  Glasgow,  and  the  Rey.  Dr  Harper, 
Leith,  were  severally  proposed  and  seconded 
for  the  Moderator's  chair ;  and  a  vote  having 
been  taken,  the  majority  was  found  to  be  in 
favour  of  Dr  Harper. 

The  following  changes  affecting  the  roll  of 
ministers  were  reported  to  have  taken  place 
since  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  May  1859 : — 

BSMOVBD  BT  DBATH. 

John  M'Laren,  New  City  Road,  Glasgow, 
21st  June  1859;  William  Steele,  South 
Church,  Falkirk,  29th  June  1859;  Joseph 
Hay,  A.M.,  N.  Grimsby  Street,  Arbroath, 
12tli  July  1859;  William  Russell,  West  Church, 
Selkirk,  Hd  August  1859;  Peter  Buchan, 
A.M.,  Holm,  19th  September  1859 ;  Walter 
Chisholm,  Springbum,  Glasgow,  25th  No- 
vember 1859 ;  William  Millar,  Mitchell  Church, 
Glasgow,  13th  January  1860;  Andrew  Rod<;ie, 
West  Church,  Hawick,  16th  January  1860; 
Daniel  Carmichael,  BIyth,  7th  March  1860; 
James  C.  Maclaurin,  Pollockshaws,  29th  April 
1860 ;  Thomas  Small,  Kirkcowan,  26th  April 
1660. 

OHAROBS  DEMITTED. 

James  Y.  Gibson,  Melrose,  28th  June  1859; 
Duncan  Ogilvie,  Broughtyferry,  8th  Novem- 
ber  1859 ;  Simon  S.  Stobbs,  Ardrossan,  13th 
March  1860.  Messrs  Gibson  and  Stobbs  de- 
mitted,  in  consequence  of  bad  health  ;  and 
Mr  Ogilvie,  in  consequence  of  his  having  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  the  Mission  Church  in 
Portshurgh,  &iinburgh.  The  Presbytery  of 
Galloway  dissolved  the  connection  between 
the  Rev.  John  Thorbnrn  and  his  congre- 
gation of  Gatehouse,  23d  August  1859,  and 
recommended  that  his  name  b&  placed  on  the 
roll  of  preachers. 

INI^UOTED. 

David  Pirret,  from  Sutton  to  New  City 
Road  Congregation,  Glasgow,  March  27th, 
1860 ;  Alexander  C  Rutherford,  from  Buck- 
haven  to  North  Richmond  Street,  Edinburgh, 
AprU  17th,  1860. 

FBOBATIONBBS  OBDAIKID. 

John  Squair,  Wigtown,  2ith  May  1859  ; 
James  M'Leish,  Chapel  Street,  Berwfck,  31st 
May  18o9;  George  Barclay,  Dunscore,  31st 
May  1859;  William  Lauder,  Blackhill,  1st 
June  1859  ;  George  Black,  Walker,  22d  June 
1859  ;  Peter  C.  Duncansoo,  West  Calder, 
22d  June  1859;  Alexander  Hay,  A^M.,  Leit- 


holm,  13th  July  1859 ;  James  M'Owan,  Btn- 
nockburn,  16th  August  1859;  James  Brown, 
Creetown,  17th  August  1859 ;  Duncan  Miller, 
Mossbank,  24th  August  1859;  David  Rinnear, 
A.M.,  Dalbeattie,  30th  August  1859 ;  James 
Brown,  St  James  Street,  Paisley,  30th  August 
1859;  Alex.  M.  Jarvie,  Chalmers' Street,  Daa- 
fermline,  7th  September  1859  ;  David  Came- 
ron, Newton  Mearns,  27th  September  1859; 
James  M.  M'Rerrow,  B.A.,  Collegiate  Charge, 
St  Nicholas  Lane,  Aberdeen,  19th  October 
1859;  Alexander  Campbell,  Castle  Street, 
Montrose,  1st  November  1859;  J.  UendersoD 
Scott,  Collegiate  Charge,  Cambusnethan,  9th 
November  1859;  James  G.  Scott,  Church 
Street,  Berwick,  15th  November  1859 ;  John 
M'Neill,  Collegiate  Charge,  East  Street,  South 
Shields,  30th  November  1859 ;  David  Nieoi, 
Aberlady,  23d  January  1860;  Andrew  G. 
Fleming,  Alva,  21st  February  1860;  David 
Malloch,  Largo,  13th  March  I860;  William 
Boyd,  Milnnthort,  8th  March  1860 ;  James  E. 
Fyfe,  Kilmalcolm,  27th  March  18G0;  John 
Stark,  Duntocher,  17th  ApriM860 ;  Robert 
Muir,  A.M.,  Collegiate  Charge,  Holm  of  Bal- 
fron,  1st  May  I860;  James  Berry,  Buckl^Tie, 
2d  May  1860;  WiUiam  Barras,  Buckie,  10th 
May  1860. 

MI8SIOVABIE8  OBDAINED. 

Thomas  B.  Steele  to  India,  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Edinburgh,  16th  August  1859;  Wil- 
liamson Shoolbred  to  India,  by  the  Presby. 
tery  of  Dunfermline,  9th  August  1859;  Wil- 
liam Davidson  to  Australia,  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Dunfermliup,  26th  July  1859. 

CONGBEOATIONS  ERECTED.  I 

Egremont.  Cheshire,  by  the  Presbytery  of  | 
Lancashire,  6ih  September  1859.    Buckie,  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Banff,  20th  September  18.MI. 
Kirn,  Dunoon,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley  j 
and  Greenock,  17th  January  1860.     Isiin^- 1 
ton,  London,  by  the  Presbytery  of  London, 
Ist  November  1859. 

TRICENTENARY  OF   THE 
REFORMATION. 

[The  meeting  of  Synod  having  been  held 
so  late  in  the  month  this  year,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  confine  our  present  re- 
port almost  exclusively  to  the  proceedings 
on  Wednesday,  embracing  the  Tricentenary 
Commemoration  and  the  Annual  Missionary 
Meeting,  reserving  the  business  details  till 
our  Jiext.  We  deem  it  proper,  however,  to 
prefix  the  Report  of  the  Synod's  Committee 
on  the  Tricentenary  Celebration  arrange- 
ments.] 

On  Tuesday,  the  Rev.  Mr  Rbnton,  con- 
vener of  the  committee  on  this  subject,  K^re 
in  the  following  report,  which  the  Synod 
nnanimously  adopted : — 

*'The   Synod    at  ite   last  meeting  're- 
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appointed  the  committee  to  mature  and  carry 
out  the  measures  which  they  had  indteatea, 
vith  the  view  of  enabling  the  Church  suitably 
to  celebrate  an  event  wiiich  has  been  produc- 
tive of  so  many  and  so  signal  blessings  to 
this  country.' 

The  (irat  of  these  measures  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  committee  was  given,  was 
the  synodtcal  celebration  of  the  Reformation 
appointed  to  take  place  on  Wednesday  the 
16ch  current.  That  celebration,  it  was  Hxed, 
Bi4ould  consist  of  devotional  servieeSi  in  which 
devout  thanksgiving  to  God,  for  the  Beforma- 
tion  from  Popery  and  for  the  manifold  bless- 
ings which  have  followed  it,  should  be  cou- 
juiiied  with  humiliation  for  our  little  apprecia- 
tion and  improvement  of  them,  and  of  a 
succession  of  addresses  on  topics  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.  The  arrangements  which 
the  committee  have  made  for  this  object  are 
the  followin^f : — 

"1.  Prayer  by  the  Moderator,  succeeded  by 
praise. 

"2.  Reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  thanks- 
inving^  prayer,  by  the  Rev.  George  Johnston, 
D.D. 

"3.  Address  by  the  Rev.  Neil  H'Mlchael, 
D.D.,  on  the  causes  of  the  Reformation. 

"4.  Prayer  by  the  Rev.  WUliam  Peddie, 
B.D.,  succeeded  by  praise. 

"o.  Address  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Renton, 
A.M.,  on  the  Scottish  Reformation. 

*'  6.  Prayer  by  the  Rev.  James  Boyd,  D.D., 
succeeded  by  praise. 

"7.  Address  by  the  Rev.  James  Harper, 
D.D.,  on  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  in 
rescuing  the  truths  of  salvation  from  error 
aDd  superstition. 

"8.  Prayer  by  the  Rev.  John  Eadie,  LL.D., 
D.D.,  succeeded  by  praise. 

"9.  Address  by  the  Rev.  William  Anderson, 
liLD.,  on  the  Defects  of  the  Reformation, 
especially  in  relying  on  the  civil  power  for 
saupurt  in  religion,  and  in  failing  to  assert 
liberty  of  conscience  as  the  right  of  all  men. 

•lU.  Prayer  by  the  Rev.  D.  Smith,  D.D., 
succeeded  by  praise. 

"11.  Address  by  the  Rev.  W.Lindsay,D.D., 
on  our  present  duties  in  relation  to  the  cause 
of  tile  Reformation,  and  the  dangers  which 
threaten  it. 

"12.  Prayer  by  the  Rev.  John  Cairns,  D.D., 
succeeded  by  praise ;  the  benediction  by  the 
Moderator. 

"it  was  judged  that  none  of  the  topics 
selected  could  with  propriety  have  been 
omitted,  and  that. none  of  them  could  be 
treated  in  any  adequate  manner  under  half 
ai]  hour.  It  was  judged  also  that  the  devo- 
tional exercises  between  the  addresses  should 
be  very  short.  Tlie  committee  have  accord- 
ingly restricted  the  addresses  to  thirty-five 
minutes  each,  and  the  prayers  and  psalmody 
after  them  respectively  to  five  minutes  each. 
1^'or  the  introductory  services,  especially  the 
thanksgiving  prayer,  longer  time  must  he 
allowed.  The  whole  proceedings,  it  is  esti- 
niated,  should  not  exceed  four  hours  and  a 
half-,  and  if  the  arrangements  are  strictly 
adhered  to,  they  will  fall  short  of  that  time. 
This  space  could  not  be  afforded  them  if  they 


did  not  commence  till  twelve  o'clock,  it  being 
indispensable  for  the  annual  Missionary 
Meeting  in  the  evening  that  they  should  be 
terminated  before  four  oV'look.  The  com- 
mittee were  further  of  opinion,  that,  on  an 
occasion  of  so  high  interest  and  importance 
to  the  Church  at  large,  the  utmost  accommo- 
dation, which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Synod  to  obtain,  should  bef  provided  for 
others  who  desire  to  be  present;  and,  as  the 
least  invidious  and  most  commodious  place 
open  to  their  selection,  they  engaged  the 
Music  Hall  for  this  purpose.  The  committee 
deemed  that  even  had  the  services  taken 
place  in  the  Synod  Hall,  and  not  commenced 
till  twelve  o'clock,  very  little  bu>iness  would, 
in  prospect  of  them,  have  been  overtaken  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  sederunt;  that  an 
adjournment  to  the  Music  Hall  would  have 
occasioned  the  loss  of  half  an  hour;  and 
therefore,  that  instead  of  injuring  the  Tri- 
centenary meeting,  and  occasioning  bustle  and 
loss  of  time  for  the  sake  of  securinj^  not  more 
than  an  hour  for  ordinary  synodical  business,  it 
was  better  to  abandon  the  idea  of  attempting 
the  latter,  and  to  devote  the  entire  sederunt  of 
Wednesday  forenoon  to  celebrate  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  Music  Hall,  and  to  commence 
■  the  services  at  eleven  instead  of  twelve  o'clock. 
It  was  impossible  for  these  arrangements  to 
have  been  carried  out  had  the  committee  de- 
ferred the  necessary  steps  till -they  had  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  the  Synod ;  and  having 
in  such  circifmstances  acted  according  to  their 
best  judgment,  and  with  the  highest  regard 
to  the  interests  alike  of  the  Church,  and  of 
the  special  cause  entrusted  to  their  care,  they 
ask  indemnity  for  what  they  have  done. 

Another  measure  to  which  the  committee 
gave  their  attention  was  a  united  celebration 
by  all  the  evangelical  Protestants,  or  at  least 
by  all  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scot- 
laud,  of  an  event  in  which  they  have  a  com- 
mon interest.  This  the  committee  had  -be- 
fore submitted  to  the  Synod  as  "natural, 
desirable,  and  practicable,"  and  they  had  ob- 
tained the  Synod's  authorization  to  enter- 
tain or  renew  negotiations  for  that  object. 
It  is  the  illustrious  distinction  of  Scotland, 
that  although,  in  opposing  doctrinal  errors, 
patronage  lay  and  ecclesiastic,  and  subjection 
to  the  civil  power  in  spiritual  {government, 
there  have  been  successive  and  large  seces- 
sions from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
thereby  the  vindication  of  Gospel  truth  and 
Christian  liberty  and  of  ecclesiastical  inde- 
pendence; yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
minority,  and  excluding  the  Irish  immigra- 
tion, the  nation  has  continued  Presbyterian 
— holding  the  same  confession  of  faith,  learn- 
ing the  same  catechism,  observing  the  same 
form  of  worsDip,  and  following  the  same 
system  of  Church  government.  This  singu- 
lar and  happy  condition  of  our  country 
seemed  to  your  committee  to  furnish  a  broad 
and  easy  basis  for  a  united  commemoration  of 
the  greatest  event  in  its  political  and  religi- 
ous history.  It  seemed  to  them,  that  on 
.the  same  day  the  General  Assemblies  and 
.  Synods  of  the  different  Presbyterian  Churches 
might  have  held  one   or  several   conjoint 
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.'meetings,  at  which,  ivithoat  touching  or  com- 
promisin^jf  their  points  of  difference,  repre- 
Bentatives  from  each  should  have  conducted 
devotions  and  delivered  addresses,  and  that, 
combined  together  on  such  an  occasion,  and 
surrounded  by  multitudes  of  their  respective 
elders  and  membei*s,  they  shoula  have 
realized  and  exhibited  that  blessed  unity, 
which  is  superior  to,  and  independent  of, 
though  nowise  inconsistent  with,  their  de- 
nominational distinctions.  Such  an  example 
and  spectacle,  on  the  part  of  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  of  the  different 
Churches,  could  not  have  been  presented 
■without  a  powerful  and  beneficial  influence 
upon  all  the  Churches,  and  would  have  fact- 
litated  and  induced  such  united  meetings 
among  their  ministers  and  congregations 
throughout  the  country.    But  the- committee 

,  learned  with  regret  that  there  were  obstacles 
to  ecclesiastical  co-operation  between  other 
churches,  and  therefore  that  a  united  meet- 
ing of  the  representatives  of  all  the  Presby- 
terian Churches  was  for  the  present  unattain- 
able. Whether  this,  or  some  approximation 
to  it,  may  not  yet  be  practicable,  the  com- 
mittee are  unwilling  to  forego  the  hope,  and 

'they  respectfully  submit  that  this  Synod 
should  do  nothing  to  preclude  the  oppor- 
tunity. A  series  of  meetings  ^re  to  take 
place  in  August  under  the  auspices  of  the 

-Scottish  Beformation  Society,  which  may  be 
expected  from  the  programme  to  possess 
much  interest;  but  destitute  as  they  will  be 
of  any  official  or  authorized  representation 
of  the  Scottish  Churches,  and  consisting  only 
of  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  private  indi- 
viduals, they  cannot  possess  the  character  of 
a  national  demonstration. 

**  A  farther  measure,  to  which  the  committee 
attach  much  importance,  is  the  setting  apart 

-a  day  to  be  observed  throughout  all  the  con- 
gi'egations  of  the  Church,  for  the  6|)ecial  and 
devout  commemoration  6f  the  reformation 
from  Popery  :  when,  with  services  of  thanlcs- 
giving  and  humiliation,  and  discourses  or  ad- 
dresses devoted  to  the  occasion,  a  revival 
should  be  sought  of  the  principles  and  spirit 
of  the  Beformation,  and  thereby  of  enlight- 
ened piety  and  spiritual  zeal,  and  onward 
progress  in  truth  and  freedom.  The  day  most 
appropriate  for  such  an  end  is  the  20th  of 
December,  when,  without  any  appointment  of 
Parliament  or"  Pi-ivy  Council,  the  first  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
held ;  and  that  Church,  in  all  the  freshness, 

■Bimnlicity,  and  freedom  of  young  life,  stood 
fortn,  like  the  primitive  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
organized  and  ardent  to  fulfil  the  mission  for 

•which  she  had  been  called  into  being,  alike 

-  unendowed  by  and  unallied  with  the  State. 

'*  If,  half  8  century  ago,  the  United  Kingdom 
devoted  a  day  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  a 
venerated  sovereign— if,  last  year,  through- 
out Scotland,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  where  Scotchmen  or  their  descendants 
are  wont  to  meet,  numerous  companies  as- 
sembled to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  out 
great  lyric  poet's  birth  — if  every  year, 
throughout  the  states  of  the  American  Union, 
a:d$iy  is  set  apart  to  celebrate  their  oatipnal 


independence,  what  claim  upon  ScotlBud's 
remembrance  and  celebration  has  that  event, 
which  beyond  all  others  in  her  history— be- 
yond  the  battle  of  Bannock  burn,  orthennioQ 
of  the  Scotch  and  English  crowns,  or  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  or  the  sway  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, or  the  trimnph  of  the  Bevolution, 
or  the  great  political  and  fiscal  reforms  of 
our  own  day — has  most  powerfully  moulded  iis 
character,  and  8ecure4  its  interests,  and  es- 
.  tablished  and  elevated  its  name  and  influence 
throughout  the  world  7  Three  centuries  have 
run  their  course,  sinee  that  event.  Yet  thii 
is  the  first  public  or  formal  celebration  of  it. 
The  dominance  of  antagonist  influences  on 
the  arrival  of  its  first  centenary,  and  of  spi- 
ritual supineness  on  the  arrival  of  the  second, 
hindered  its  celebration  at  the  one  period,  and 
led  to  its  neglect  at  the  other.  In  this  age, 
beyond  the  upholders  and  votaries  of  arbi- 
trary principles  and  religions  error  and  so- 
perstition,'  there  is  no  other  class  of  the  com- 
munity, which  may  not  be  expected  to  regard 
it  with  a  greater  or  less  measure  of  the  in- 
terest and  seriousness  befitting  its  import- 
ance. For  its  benefits,  social  and  political, 
.have  been  universal  and  immense;  so  that, 
viewed  only  or  mainly  in  relation  to  civilisa- 
.tion,  the  patriot,  the  politician,  the  man  of 
letters  or  science,  and  the  inteHigeut  citizen 
of  every  grade,  may  well  demand  for  it  a  na- 
tional commemoration. 

**  But  its  primary,  its  grandest,  and  its  most 
conspicuous  benefits  were  religions,  aad  its 
celebration  is  pre-eminently  incmnbent'en 
the  society  which  it  called  into  existeoce- 
the  Beformed  Church.  And  if  on  every 
branch  of  that  Church  this  duty  is  incumbent, 
.espedaiiy  does  it  devolve  on  tliat,  which,  to 
maintain  the  purity  of  the  Beformed  doctrine, 
and  the  fidelity  of  the  Beformed  discipline, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  Beformed  liberty  of 
the  members  of  the  Church  to  elect  their  own 
pastors,  when  all  these  were  corrupted  or  ig- 
nored in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  was  the  first  to 
secede  from  it,  and  to  encounter  all  the 
hazards  and  dishonour  of  dissent — that  which 
is  the  oldest  therefore  of  all  the  dissenting 
Churches  in  Scotland— that  which,  in  its 
principles,  and  in  the  rights  and  infloeiice  of 
Its  members,  is  the  freest  of  all  the  Presby- 
terian— ^that  which  alone  of  them  has  Qppose<l 
State  endowments  of  religion— that  which  for 
four  generations  has  maintained  that  the 
Church  is  not  only  to  preserve,  but  to  prose- 
cute the  work  of  Reformation  ;  on  that  branch 
of  the  Beformed  Church,  we  say,  it  especially 
devolves  to  celebrate  the  most  signal  display 
of  God-s  favour  to  our  land,  and,  reflecting  on 
all  the  blessings  of  which  that  work  has  been 
the  channel  to  our  ancestors  and  to  ourselves, 
to  say  with  the  Psalmist—*  I  will  remember 
the  works  of  the  Lord,  surely  I  wHl  remember 
Thy  wonders  of  old;  1  will  mediate  also  of  aJl 
Thy  works,  and  talk  of  Thy  doings.*  It  is  well 
that  the  assembly  of  her  elders,  teaching  and 
ruling,  set  apart  a  day  for  its  celebration- 
But  the  duty  is  not  to  be  performed,  nor  the 
privilege  enjoyed,  by  proxv.  These  belong  no 
less  to  the  members  of  the  Church  than  to 
.her  oflScial  representatives-    And  it  .is  jnost 
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^t  throogflioat  all  her  coiifrresr&tYonS' 
koald  be  consecrated  to  this  high  par* 
*0h  that  men  woald  praise  the  Lord 
looduesa,  and  for  Hie  wonderful  works 
kildreii  of  men  I  Let  them  praise  Him 
tBembly  of  the  elders.  Let  them  exalt- 
b  in  the  congrefrations  of  the  people." 
flkat  manner  the  Church  should  address 
to  Che  advancement  of  the  work  of  the 
Iwn,  beyond  the  adoptioo  of  the  roea- 
loposed,  the  committee  have  not  un- 
ft  to  consider.  To  take  advantage  of 
lestjons  that  may  be  thrown  oat,  to 
for  co-operatloii  with  other  Charches, 

rred,  under  whatever  circumstances 
to  offer  co,unsel  in  regard  to  the 
eelebration,  the  committee  deeqi  ob- 
importance;  and  they  therefore  re- 
[f  Submit  to  the  Synod  the  propriety 
rVeappolntment,  with  power  to  issue 
Rss  or  suggestions  to  the  congre- 

Fednesday  the  16th,  accordingly,  the 
bet  in  the  Music  Hall,  to  celebrate 
Mitenary  of  the  Reformation  in  Scot- 
k  Moderator  in  the  chair.  After  de. 
^exercises  by  the  Moderator  and  Dr 
H,  Edinburgh,  Dr  M'Miohabl.  pro- 
to  address  l^e  meeting  on 

n  CAUSBS  OF  THE  RBFOBM ATION. 

lU^The  Romish  Church  had  reached 
tauc  in  the  thirteenth  century;  and 
pt  the  Third  was  the  most  powerful 
[that  ever  sat  in  the  chair  of  the 
pan.  He  had  almost  realized  that 
I  idea  of  a  universal  theocracy,  for 
niltlebrand  laboured  so  much,  and  for 
jiB  he  complained,  he  died  an  exile, 
ptual  power  was  indeed  the  sun,  while, 
wdar  power  was  the  moon,  with  her 
ind  reflected  light,  innocent  excom- 
•ted  kings;  he  deposed  kings  and  con- 
I  kingdoms.  All  earthly  principalities 
Ubjeet  to  his  sway,  and  owed  him  alle- 
)  as  their  feudal  superior.  Triumphing 
^itical  opposition,  be  was  equally 
fffttl  in  the  destruction  of  heretics.  By 
!zterous  use  of  the  term  Crusades,  he 

ap  against  tliem  that  military  and 
>us  spirit  which  urged  such  multitudes 
fiinpt  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Land  from 
nfidel.  About  half  a  million  of  these 
ts  of  the  Cross  waged  a  war  of  exter- 
ien  against  tlie  Albigenses  in  the  south 
i^nce.    Their  war-song  was  the  magni- 

liyinn,  **  Creator  Spirit,  come  ;"  and^ 
mrokiog  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  butchered, 
Qt  mercy,  men,  women,  and  children, 
thirteenth  century  was  remarkable  for 
iliiojira  :  the  consolidation  of  the  Papal 
r;  the  confirmatifm  of  transubstantia^ 
by  which  the  meanest  priest  can  change 
i  pleasure  a  fiour  wafer  into  the  Creator 
^avea  and  earth;  the  massacre  of  the 
lenses;  the  establisluBent  of  tlie  Inqui^ 
^  and  the  prohibition  of  the  Scriptures^ 
n  the  Word  of  God  was  qnoted  against 
hierarchical  systent,  the  inipiety  was 
*hed  with  ftre  and  sword,  and  the  cause 
teeiU  was  removed  earefully  out  of  sight. 


From-  this  policy  the  Church  of  Rome  has* 
never  recedLed ;  and  for  the  last  600  years  she 
has  opposed  to  the  utmost  extent  of  her 
power  the  free  circulation  of  ttie  Bible.  It  ia 
a  condition  of  her  existence.  The  Pope  was 
now  enthroned  a  very  )God  on  earth.  He 
might  have  adopted  the  proud  language  of 
the  Assyrian  :  **  And  my  hand  hath  found,  as 
a  nest,  the  riches  of  the  pieople ;  and  as  one 
that  gathereth  eggs  that  are  left,  have  I 
gathered  all  the  earth  ;  and  there  was  none 
that  moved  the  wing,  or  opened  tlie  mouth, 
or  peeped."  But  strength  thus  acquired  is 
weakness.  A  building  needing  such  but* 
tresses  is  not  founded  on  the  Rock  of  Ages. 
A  man  who  secures  his  power  by  shedding 
rivers  of  Christian  blood,  and  by  interdicting^ 
the  inspired  volume,  does  not  appear  to  ad- 
vantage as  a  representative  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus.  Moreover,  such  success  leads* 
to  arrogance.  Unlimited  power  is>  safe  wiuL 
God  alone;  and  ^et  it  was  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  men,  ernng  as  ourselves.  As  might 
be  expected,  there  were  great  abuses ;  and 
from  this  period  may  be  dated  the  Decline' 
and  Fall  of  the  Second  Roman  Empire.  The 
pretensions  of  the  Papacy  were  found  incon- 
sistent with  political  freedom ;  and  the  con*, 
flict  on  this  subject  was  incessant.  Its  policy 
has  ever  been  to  destroy  all  individual  life, 
all  family  life,  all  national  life.  Acting  in  the 
spirit  of  her  heathen  predecessor,  her  aim 
was  to  root  out  every  feeling  of  patriotism, 
to  obliterate  every  national  peculiarity,  and 
to  turn  all  aspirations  to  Rome.  Rome  was 
to  become  the  g^eat  centre  of  the  world,  and 
the  exclusive  source  of  honour  and  power.. 
This,  of  course,  was  a  mere  caricature  of  the 
Christian  idea  of  universal  brotherhood.  Our 
religion  does  not  destroy  national  distinc- 
tions, but  sanctifies  them,  and  guards  them 
from  abuse.  All  these,  however.  Popery 
would  destroy,  that  upon  the  ruins  of  national 
freedom  she  might  set  up  her  throne.  But  a 
national  life  had  now  been  developed,  which 
would  no  longer  admit  of  such  interference. 
And  in  the  perpetual  disputes  between  the 
Papal  and  tlie  regal  authorities,  this  newly-, 
awakened  patriotism  appears  with  greater 
and  sdll  greater  fbree.  It  was  regarded  as: 
a  humiliation,  and  as  an  increasing  humilia- 
tion, that  a  monarch  could  not  execute  hisi 
own  laws  in  his  own  dominions,  without  the 
meddling  of  an  Italian  priest.  This  was  more- 
than  a  wrong.  It  was  an  insult,  and  resented 
accordingly.  Sometimes  the  Popes  were 
victorious  in  these  conflicts,  and  sometimea 
not.  As  the  centuries  grew  older,  the.  de- 
feats were  perhaps  more  conspicuous  than 
the  triumplis.  But  whether  successful  or 
not,  the  issues  were  most  disastrous  to  tha 
spiritual  supremacy  of  Rome.  While  a  Pope> 
was  hated  and  despised  in  his  temporal  capa- 
city, it  required  a  very  subtle  intellect  and  a. 
very  pious  heart  to  pay  him  due  homage  in 
hu9  spiritual  capacity.  A  French  king  once, 
besieged  the  Pope  in  his  own  castle,  and  all 
the  time  prayed  for  him  most  devoutly  as  biS' 
spiritual  father..  Bnt  I  am  afraid  that  few 
persons  ever  attnuied  such  transcendent  ex- 
cellence.    In  tue;  luurteeuth  century  two 
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events  occurred  which  very  much  under- 
mined the  spiritual  power  of  Rome.  The 
first  was  the  removal  of  tlie  Papal  court  to 
Aviffnon.  This  was  done  at  the  dictation  of 
the  French  k'wg.  France  claims  the  privi- 
lege  of  protecting  the  Church,  but  French 
protection  means  protection  and  something 
more.  It  continued  for  seventy  years,  ^y 
withdrawing  from  Rome,  the  Papacy  lost 
those  associations  which  had  gathered  around 
that  ancient  seat  of  empire.  It  lost  its  cha- 
racter of  universality,  and  appeared  a  French 
institution.  And  the  seven  Popes  who 
reigned  here  were  all  French.  The  States 
of  the  Church,  during  this  protracted  absence 
of  the  head,  were  in  frigiitful  anarchy ;  no 
revenue  could  be  drawn  from  them,  and  new 
burdens  were  imposed  elsewhere  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  Papal  court.  And  then  there 
was  tiie  hideous  profligacy.  Perhaps  the 
corruption  at  Avignon  was  no  worse  than 
that  of  Rome  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  was  better 
known,  and  all  Europe  resounded  with  an 
indignant  cry  at  the  abominations.  Roman 
Catholics  ppeak  of  this  as  the  Babylonian 
captivity  ;  but  the  misfortune  was,  that  when 
the  Popes  returned  from  this  French  Baby- 
lon^ there  was  no  symptom  of  amendment. 
Another  event  was  the  Papal  schism.  Upon 
the  first  vacancy  after  this  return  from  cap- 
tivity, an  Italian  Pope  was  chosen.  Another 
Pope  was  elected  a  few  months  afterwards, 
on  the  ground  that  the  first  election  was 
illegal,  having  been  effected  under  the  threats 
of  a  Roman  mob.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Pflpal  schism  which  convulsed 
Europe  for  forty  years.  Some  adherecb  to 
one  Pope,  others  to  the  second,  while  a  third 
party  kept  aloof  from  either.  The  Popes 
died ;  but  each  having  his  own  staff  of  car- 
dinals, successors  were  appointed,  and  the 
schism  continued.  By  the  advice  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  the  Council  of  Pisa  is 
convened.  The  Couu6il  deposes  both  Popes, 
and  elects  a  third.  And  now  there  are 
three  Popes  in  the  field,— Gregorv  XIL, 
Benedict  XIIL,  and  Alexander  V.  *Who  is 
the  true  Pope?  To  whom  must  we  listen 
when  he  applies  these  sacred  words  to  him- 
self—" Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the 
branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it 
abide  in  the  vine  ;  no  mor§  can  ye,  except  ye 
abide  in  me."  This  is  a  question  for  the 
admirers  of  Papal  infallibility.  It  is  also  a 
question  for  the  advocates  of  apostolical  sue- . 
cession  among  ourselves.  Will  they  help 
us  to  a  solution  ?  There  was  a  great  de- 
gcueracy  in  religion.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  the  old  doctrines  of  Christianity  were 
denied,  as  that  they  were  made  of  none  effect 
with  human  traditions.  The  old  confessions 
of  the  Church  were  not  expunged;  but  there 
were  blended  with  them  so  many  elements  of 
Judaism  and  heathenism,  that  had  an  apostle 
descended  to  earth  he  could  not  have  recog- 
nised that  Church  which  was  founded  by  our 
Lord.  The  free  evangelical  spirit  was  ex- 
changed for  a  system  of  laws,  of  rites,  and  of 
ceremonies.  The  spiritual  nature  of  piety 
was  destroyed.  It  became  a  known  and 
measured  quantity.    The  amount  of  a  per- 


son's devotion  might  be  estimated  by  a  simple 
process  in  aiithmetic.  Every  service  had  its 
specific  value.  Every  mass  had  its  appropriate 
significance.  Every  penance  blotted  out  a 
certain  proportion  of  i>uilt.  Every  induluence 
struck  off  so  many  }ears'^  endurance  of  pur- 
gatorial pains ;  and  every' piljjrimage  carried 
you  so  many  miles  nearer  heaven.  In  plain 
terms,  religion  had  become  a  commercial 
tariff;  and  a  regular  creditor  ,and  debtor 
account  was  kept,  or  supposed  to  be  kept 
The  Church  was  converted  into  a  great  com- 
mercial warehouse  for  managing  all  business 
between  earth  and  heaven,  and  in  it  the 
priests  were  the  sole  auents  for  effecting 
sales.  They  had  a  monoply  of  the  traffic,  and, 
like  all  monopolists,  they  disliked  competi- 
tion. They  disputed  the  validity  of  every 
transaction  which  did  not  pass  throu};h  their 
hands,  and  upon  which  they  had  not  been 
paid  the  stipulated  fees.  Is  this  truth,  or  is 
it  sarcasm  ?  Am  I  to  blame,  because,  in 
speaking  of  this  nefarious  system,  one's  lan- 
guage unconsciously  assumes  the  form  of 
indignant  mockery?  And  yet  I  dare  not 
recall  these  words.  They  are  the  words  of 
truth  and  soberness.  Does  not  the  Spirit  of 
God  accuse  this  Church  of  making  merchnn- 
dise  of  the  souls  of  men  ?  As  regards  the 
morality  of  the  Papal  Church,  it  is  a  theme 
for  which  I  have  little  time  and  still  le^s  incli- 
nation. There  are  certain  forms  of  evil  which 
protect  themselves  from  disclosure,  and  over 
which  of  necessity  is  thrown  a  decent  veil. 
The  evidence  is  absolutely  overwhelmin«r ; 
but  I  will  merely  quote  Cardinal  Bellamnne, 
the  ablest  controverrialist  of  his  Church:— 
**  For  several  years  before  t)ie  rise  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  heresy,  there  «a9, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  contemporane- 
ous authors,  no  strictness  in  spiritual  couits, 
no  discipline  with  reference  to  morals,  no 
knowledge  of  sacred  science,  no  reverence 
for  Divine  thhigs:  there  was  scarcely  any 
religion  left  at  all.**  The  language  is  fearfu:lv 
appropriate.  **  Except  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
had  left  unto  us  a  very  small  remnant,  we 
should  have  been  as  Sodom,  and  we  fehoold 
have  been  like  unto  Gomorrah."  The  worst 
excesses  of  heathenism  were  revived  in  the  soil 
of  Christendom.  And  Rome,  which  claimed 
to  be-  the  holiest  of  all,  was  unquestionably 
the  place  where  thev  flourished  with  the 
rankest  luxuriance.  What  else  could  be  ex- 
pected, when,  even  at  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  such  a  man  as  Alex- 
ander VI.  wore  the  triple  crown,  and  was  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Christian  world? 
This  Pontiff  has  been  compaied  to  Nero,  to 
Caligula,  to  Heliogabolus,  Roman  emperors 
whose  names  have  come  down  to  us  laden 
with  infamy.  Severely  as  one  must  de- 
nounce the  errors  and  vices  of  the  Romish 
Church,  it  would  be  unrighteous  to  with- 
hold the  fact  that  she  has  never  been 
destitute  of  pious  men.  In  that  Church  there 
were  two  elements  contending  for  the  mastery 
— Christianity  and  Popery.  There  were  two 
streams  of  principles,  tlie  Gospel  and  the 
Law,  more  or  less  blended,  and  both  of  them 
found  their  legitimate  expression  in  the  six- 
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teeoth  century.  The  Gospel  found  its  ex- 
pression in  the  Reformation ;  the  Law  in  the 
Conncll  of  Trent.  We  have  no  desire  to 
diminish  the  number  of  these  good  men,  nor 
to  depreciate  their  excellence.  Our  sectarian 
tendeni'y,  suppose  we  had  it,  would  rather 
lead  us  in  tlie  oppoi^ite  direction.  They  were 
in  the  Papal  Church,  and  yet  they  were  not  of 
it.  They  were  reformers,  who  lived  before 
Lotber  and  consigned  the  Papal  bull  to  the 
flames.  Tiiey  were  Protestants  before  the 
protest  was  sierned  at  the  Diet  of  Spires  in 
1529  by  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Germany. 
These  Reformers  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes.  There  was  one  class,  who,  mourning 
over  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  did  not 
perceive  that  the  evil  lay  in  the  system  itself. 
RegarJin<r  the  Church  as  a  divine  institute, 
they  would  have  reformed  its  morals,  while 
they  preserved  its  doctrines.  Gerson,  the 
celebrated  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  represents  this  class.  No  one  attacked 
with  more  zeal  the  corruptions  of  the  hier- 
archical system;  no  one  contended  more 
strenuously  that  Popes  were  made  for  the 
Church,  and  not  the  Church  for  Popes.  But 
his  sole  remedy  was  a  general  council.  It  is 
melancholy  to  add,  that,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
noting  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality, 
he  vas  opposed  to  the  free  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  risk  was  too  great  How 
mnch  is  involved  in  this !  There  was  a  second 
class  of  Heformers  who  took  up  a  bolder 
position.  Not  content  with  assailing  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church,  they  attacked  some 
of  its  doctrines.  They  struck  a  deeper  blow 
at  the  system,  for  they  would  retinove  the 
effect  by  removinsr  the  cause.  Besides,  they 
claimed  for  man  liberty  to  read  the  Word  of 
God.  Among  these  may  be  numbered  our 
own  Wycliffe,  the  morning  star  of  the  Refor- 
iMtion,  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  who 
Jjaled  their  testimony  with  their  blood. 
There  was  a  third  class,  whom  we  may  de- 
scribe, with  some  inexactness,  as  the  mystics. 
To  them  Christianity  was  more  a  life  than  a 
jreed.  Religion  consisted  in  supreme  love 
to  God.  They  consecrated  themselves  en- 
"rely  to  the  Divine  service ;  and  as  a  general 
^le,  they  did  not  set  themselves  in  opposi- 
bon  to  tiie  Church  doctrine.  They  organised 
communities,  and  endeavoured  to  promote 
*  true  spiritual  life.  Their  efforts  were 
less  impeded  on  account  of  their  semi-mo- 
nastic appearance ;  and  they  laboured  with 
remakable  success  among  the  young.  They 
jere  students  of  Augustine,  and  Augus- 
tine of  course  led  them  to  Paul.  Hence 
their  profound  views  of  sin,  and  of  the 
spirituality  and  extent  of  the  Divine  law. 
aence  their  profound  views  of  the  atpnement, 
>8.  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  our 
spiritual  condition,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
tftat  uiternal  change  without  which  there  is 
DO  acceptable  obedience  on  earth,  and  no 
amission  into  heaven.  They  had  higher 
aspirations  than  could  be  satisfied  with  that 
mechanical  routine  and  those  magical  cere- 
monies which  had  usurped  the  place  of  the 
gospel.  In  tj,g|p  yrriiings  one  perceives  a 
mournful  confession   of  the  low   state   of 


religion,  with  deep  longings  for  a  revival ;  a- 
thorough  conviction  that  salvation  is  entirely 
of  grace;  and  a  supreme  reverence  for  the 
Scriptures.  We  might  name,  as  representa- 
tive men,  Thomas  &  Eempis,  the  author  of 
that  wonderful  book,  "The  Imitation  of 
Christ,**  John  Tauler,  and  John  Wessel. 
The  last  indeed  occupies  the  mo.st  prominent 
place.  He  saw  more  clearly  than  the  rest 
the  true  evil,  the  false  doctrines  of  the  Church ; 
and  he,  too,  saw  more  clearly  than  they  did 
the  true  remedy,  JuKtification  by  faith  aione. 
Of  him  Luther  said,  "  If  I  had  read  Wessel 
previously,  my  adversaries  might  have  sup- 
posed that  Luther  had  borrowed  all  from 
Wessel,  so  well  did  our  views  agree."  There 
was  thus  much  preparation  for  the  Reformat 
tion  within  the  Papal  Church  itself,  as  well  as 
with  the  Waldenses  without  the  Church,  who 
preserved  alive  th^  flame  of  truth  among  the 
'*  Alpine  mountains  cold."  Each  of  the  agents 
had  performed  his  assigned  part,  in  refuting 
error,  in  vindicating  truth,  and  iu  fostering  a 
desire  for  a  better  state  of  thipgs.  We  must 
now  advance  another  stage ;  and  at  this  we 
can  merely  glance.  This  was  the  awakening 
of  intellectual  life,  the  revival  of  literature  and 
science  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  this 
century  there  was  a  marvellous  combination 
of  events,  all  having  one  direction.  There 
was  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  by 
Columbus.  It  gave  a  stimulus  to  human 
energy,  such  as  had  never  b^en  experienced. 
It  enlarged  commercial  intercourse  to  an 
extent  hitherto  unimaglned.  It  led  to  the. 
establishment  of  numerous  and  flourishing 
colonies.  And  account  for  it  as  man  will, 
commercial  activity  is  not  favourable  to  the 
advance  of  Romanism ;  and  the  art  of  suc- 
cessful colonisation  is  found  only  in  Protes- 
tant communities.  Rome  was  no  longer  the 
world,  and  history  was  transformed  into  some- 
thing better  than  a  dreary  repetition  of  the 
Papacy.  There  was  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks.  This  event  had 
the  same  influence  upon  the  diffusion  of 
literature  in  Europe  that  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  had  on  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  Gentile  world  in  the  apostolic  age. 
The  learned  men  of  the  east  fled  from  the 
scene  of  their  former  labours,  and  richly  r'ld 
they  reward  the  hospitality  that  was  afforded 
them.  They  brouf>[ht  with  them  the  precious 
remains  of  classical  antiquity,  and  opened 
schools  for  their  cultivation.  An  extraordi- 
nary enth  usiasm  for  learning  was  created.  New 
universities  were  established,  and  crowded 
with  eager  students.  The  literary  taste  thus 
formed,  with  some  painful  exceptions  in  Italy, 
took  a  Biblical  direction,  and  gave  a  vast  im- 
pulse to  critical  investigation  and  exposition 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And  then  out  of 
Germany  sprang  the  printing-press,  the  first 
triumphs  of  which  were  the  publicatioii  of  the 
Word  of  God.  It  threw  open  its  blessed 
pages  to  the  learned  and  the  unlearned.  It 
carried  the  winged  words  of  the  Reformers  in 
all  directions.  Without  this  providential  in- 
vention of  printing,  I  do  not  perceive,  humanly 
speaking,  how  the  Reformation  could  havf 
been  effected.     All  honour,   then,   to  the 
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prinilng^  press !  Enrdpe  had  thus  ftirok«  from 
the  sleep  of  ages.  Freedom*  commerce, 
seience,  Iiteratmn&,  were  walkingf  with  giant 
strides  through  Europe,  undei^  the  new  im- 
poises  they  were  receiving  on  all  sides.  One 
msthution  alooe  retnained  unchanged ;  that 
was  the  Church.  There  were  Doctors  of 
'  Divinity  who  had  never  seen  a  Brble.  Preach- 
tog  the  Gos|)el  was  almost  vrfiknown.  'Where- 
ever  you  make  prominent  the  priest  and  the 
iltar,  the  pulpit  and  the  Bible  are  consigned 
to.  the  lumber-room.  In  tl>e  Church  there 
ati}l  reigned,  with  honourable  exceptions,  the 
most  debasing  ignoran&e,  the  most  bofrid 
^oHIgaey,  the  most  heartless  eroelty  against 
all  il^ho  questioned  her  authority,  the  most 
deathlike  formalism  with  whidi  the  Holy  Oner 
of  Israel  has  ever  been  toocked.  Numerous 
attempts  were  indeed  made  at  reformation, 
but  they  prbved  of  no  avail.  The  Popes 
porsoed  a  conservative  policy,  carried  out  the 
principle  of  passive  resistance,  and  defeated 
every  attempt.  They  took  oaths  before  elec- 
tion, and  peiiured  themselves  as  soon  as  it 
was  over.  How  can  you  bind  a  man  who, 
according  to  your  own  theory,  has  the  Divine 
j)rerogative  of  absolting  himself  and  ail  others 
frofti  the  most  sacred  obligations  P  Had  some 
eoncessi^ons  been  made  to  public  opinion,  the 
Protestant  Reformation  would  probably  have 
lieen  postponed  for  several  centuries.  But 
this  is  a  kind  ol  wisdom  in  which  Popes  and 
ether  ruling  authorities  are  singularly  de- 
fieient.  They  confound  the  calm  conscious- 
ness of  power  on  the  part  of  a  people  with 
apathy.  Not  discerning  the  signs  of  the 
times,  thev  put  forth  the  most  arrogant  and 
anCiquatea  pretensions ;  and  while  they  are 
dreaming  of  security,  the  blow  comes  in  a 
moment,  and  they  ai*e  hurled  from  their  pride 
of  place^  It  was  so  with  the  Papal  system. 
The  occasion^ we  cannot  say  cause— the 
immediato  occasion  whs  the  sale  of  indulg- 
ences. There  was  nothing  new  in  salvaUon 
being  purchased  for  money;  but  their  sale 
bad  never  been  pushed  to  such  an  extent 
before.  Leo  X.,  th6  reigning  Pontiff,  was  a 
inan  of  fine  taste,  of  expensive  habits,  and  no 
one  has  ever  accused  him  of  having  too  much 
pi^ty*  He  was  then  engaged  in  erectin<;  the 
Mrivalled  temple  of  St  Peter.  The  Papal 
•tehequeir  was  exhausted,  and  money  must  be 
got  on  any  terms;  Hence  this  miserable 
IralRc  in  indulgences,  which  was  urged  for- 
ward with  unwonted  lenergy  and  blasphemy ; 
fbr  Leo,  with  his  epicurean  Court  in  Kome, 
Was  not  aware  what  changes  had  taken  place 
ill  the  religions  sentiment  and  the  public 
opinion  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  scandal 
arouded  tiie  indignatioh  and  opposition  of 
Martin  Luther.  Like  all  other  great  men,  he 
did  far  more  than  he  intertded  to  do.  As 
there  were  ages  of  preparation  in  Christen, 
dom,  so  for  tlie  work  to  which  he  was  destined 
in  the  Divine  decree,  Luther  had  been  under- 
going a  preparation,  in  his  spiritual  experi- 
ence, his  Augustinian  traiuing,  his  scholastic 
learnmg)  his  knowledge  of  Scripture.  He 
varose  iu  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah,  and 
attacked  a  system  which  had  received  the 
homage  of  oenturies,  and  seemed  impregnable 


as  heaven.  And  thmr  was  achieved  the  Re- 
formation from  Popery,  the  greatest  work  of 
God  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Ko 
second  fall  of  man  was  this,  as  Papists  would 
have  us  believe;  no  bundle  of  negations 
whose  final  issue  is  infidelity;  no  apostacj 
from  the  true  Church  of  God ;  no'  esublish- 
mebt  of  a  new  Church  on  a  human  basis. 
The  Reformed  Church,  in  so  far  as  she  proves 
faithful  to  her  prhieipleB,  is  a  restoration  of 
primitive  ChHstianity ;  it  is  the  Church  of 
ancient  Christendom,  cleared  from  those 
human  corruptions  which  so  long  marred  her 
beauty  and  impaired  her  vigour.  It  is  **  bailt 
upon  the  fbmidation  of  the  Apostles  and 
Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the 
chief  comer-stone.*'  St  Peter's  Church  is  a 
historical  memorial  of  the  Reformation.  The 
building  alone  cost  twelve  millions  of  money; 
but  it  also  cost  the  Papacy  some  of  her  finest 
provinces.  When  Michael  Angelo  was 
painting  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  the  magnifi- 
cent fresco  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  HttJedid 
his  mjanificent  patron  suppose  that  the  hoar 
of  Papal  judgnuent  was  so  near  at  hand,  and 
that  its  dies  ira,  dies  ilia  would  so  soon  be 
chanted.  For  then  might  be  beard  the  words 
of  our  Redeemer,  ever  true,  ever  prophetic, 
**  Now  Is  the  judgment  of  this  world :  now 
shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  oot 
And  I,  if  1  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will 
draw  all  men  tmto  me.'' 

THE  SOOTTISH  BSFORMATION. 

prhe  Rev.  Hbnry  Rsnton,  of  Kelso,  tben 
addressed  the  meeting.  He  said—  The  theme 
which  hag  fallen  to  me,  ib  **  The  S&ottish  Be- 
formation,"— a  theme  to  which  It  were  difi- 
eult  for  any  man  to  do  jnstlee  within  the 
limits  of  this  address— and  a  theme  which  I 
feel  myself  incomt>etent  to  treat  in  any  satis- 
factory manner  within  these  limits  on  socb 
an  occasion,  and  before  such  an  auditory. 
I  have,  therefore,  to  bespeak  the  indulgence 
of  fathers  and  brethren  in  the  Synod,  and  of 
intelligent  auditors  beyond  its  pale,  if,  in  un- 
dertaking this  task,  through  failure  to  procnre 
some  other  more  fit  and  worthy  to  execute 
it,  I  shall  fail  to  impart  any  new  information, 
er  even  to  awaken  any  fresh  interest  To 
apprehend  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation,  some  knowledge  is 
necessary  of  the  Scottish  people  themselves, 
as  well  as  of  the  circumstances  In  which  the 
great  revolution  was  effected.  It  were  very 
interesting  to  trace  their  ethnological  history, 
from  the  Caledonians  at  the  era  of  the  Bo- 
man  invasion — first  merged  in  or  sopplanted 
by  the  Picts  and  Celts,  which  stand  out  as 
distinct  races  from  the  4th  to  the  11th  cen- 
tnry-^then  fused  into  a  united  nation,  under 
the  common  designation  of  Scots, — agaio 
swelled  and  moulded  by  the  Saxon  accession 
— once  more  sprinkled  and  greatly  modified 
by  the  Norman — and  finally  amalgamated  in- 
to that  people^  which,  with  very  distinct  pro- 
vincial differences,  according  as  the  C^tic, 
Scandinavian^  or  Saxon  elements  prevailed, 
has  constituted  for  eight  centuries  the  Scot- 
tish nation.  It  were  very  interesting  tO  trace 
their  politieal  history,  and^  in  particular,  to 
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mirk  tbe character  ati«}  infloeDco  of  the  three 
{Treat  conqnests.  Hoir  the  Roman,  which 
extended  over  five  centuries,  was,  after  all, 
no  more  tiian  a  miiitarv  occupation;  and, 
despite  the  constant  residence  for  the  greater 
part  of  that  period,  of  20,000  disciplined 
troops  in  the  island,  and  tlie  frequent  and 
prolonged  visits  of  emperors,  and  the  order, 
obedience,  industrial  arts,  and  civilised  tastes 
and  ideas  thereby  diffused,  never  engrrafted 
the  imperial  institutions  upon  the  native  po- 
pulatioB;  BO  that,  when  the  legions  were  with- 
drawn, it  was  as  thou^fh  the  kev-stone  were 
taken  from  the  arch,  and  the  whole  artificial 
■tructnre  fell  to  pieces.  The  iron  mixed  not 
with  the  clay.  The  inhabitants,  accnstofned 
to  military  control  and  forei^-n  direction, 
then  left  without  them  were  incapable  of  sclf- 
govertiment,  and  became  an  easier  prey  than 
before  to  internal  anarchy  and  to  external 
invasion.  Of  Rome's  long:  domination  in 
Britain,  the  only  vestiges  left  are  material. 
It  is  to  later  invasions  and  secondary  chan- 
nels we  owe  the  trarmmission  and  infusion  of 
Koman  laVs,  literature,  and  civilisation  con- 
Bpieoons  in  oar  institutions.  How  again,  of 
the  barbarous  hordes  which  infested  oar 
shores  aifter  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  the  Saxons 
begfan  their  invasion  of  Lothian  in  449,  among 
the  effeminated  tribes  who  had  been  fong 
sheltered  and  separated  by  the  Roman  wall 
and  arms  from  their  savage  brethren  of  the 
north— spread  along  the  English  ooast^ 
penetrated  into  the  interior— with  the  Angles 
and  Jutes  toolc  deep  root  in  the  southern 
kio^dom— and  attained  their  ascendancy  and 
stability ;— while,  north  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde,  the  papulation  of  our  eastern  and 
western  shores  .continued  to  be  roled  by  their 
respective  Pictish  and  Celtic  kings.  How, 
especially,  it  was  from  them  our  language 
was  derived, — under  them  Enghind  was  first 
united  into  one  monarchy  and  elevated  to  the 
position  of  a  European  power, — and  the  great 
principles  were  developed  of  personal  liberty, 
of  social  self.p^overnmetit,  of  equal'  laws,  and 
of  the  derivation  of  all  leuitimate  power  from 
the  peop!e,~together  with  those  qualities  of 
self-reliance,  independence,  and  energy,  which 
have  ever  since  diHtiuguished  the  character 
of  their  Anglo-  Saxon  descendants.*  How, 
once  more,  by  the  Norman  conquest  of  1068, 
the  popular  elements  of  the  Saxon  institu- 
tions were  depressed,— the  Feudal  system, 
with  its  opposite  influence,  was  introduced, 
bringing  in  iu  train  the  refined  manners  and 
inspiriting  sentiments  of  chivalry, — and  over 
Britain  was  extended  and  consolidated  that 
spiritual  tyranny  which  had  its  seat  and 
supremacy  at  Rome.  The  Saxon  and  Nor- 
man influence  now  introduced  at  the  Scottish 
conrt,  by  the  flight  of  many  chiefs  and  barons 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Conqueror,  was  ra- 
pidly advanced,  and  ere  long  became  predo- 
niniant,  through  successive  maniages  of  the 
descendants  of  both  dynasties  with  the  kings 
of  Scotland,  and  its  extension  among  the 
nobles  and  hij^her  classes.  From  the  as- 
wntlancy  of  that-  influence  the  civilisation  of 
Scotland  is  to  be  dated.  It  is  a  proud  re- 
Btmbraocefor  Scotehmen,  that,  during  the 


Ssxon  mle  and  Norman  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, the  Scotch  not  only  maintained  their 
independence,  but  enlarged  tbehr  territory; 
and  by  their  stedfast  resistance  of  southern 
invasions,  their  complete  defeat  of  those  of 
the  Danes,  and  their  successive  acquisitions 
of  Cumbria,  Strath- Clyde,  and  Lothian,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  all  that  now  constitutes  the 
southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  proved  at  once 
the  capacity  of  their  kings  and  the  proweSiB 
of  the  people,  while  the  Celtic  dement  was  pre»- 
dominant.  But  it  was  with  David  I.,  the  first 
6f  the  Scottish  kings  who  was  of  Saxon  as 
well  as  of  Celtic  descent,  and  the  heir  of  both 
royal  lines,  that  the  great  era  of  Scotland's 
medieval  prosperity  arose..  He  displayed 
such  a  union  of  high  qualities  that  posterity 
has  affirmed  Buchanan's  judgment  of  him  as 
*'  the  perfect  exemplar  of  a  good  king.'*  Un- 
der him,  rude  legislation  gave  place  to  a  re- 
gular government,  and  vague  laws  to  a  deter^ 
minate  code — rights  were  defined — burghs 
were  created,  with  their  corporate  privileges 
and  municipal  independence — the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  nobles  was  circumscribed — agri- 
culture and  trade  flourished  apace— learning 
was  promoted — and  religion,  though  grossly 
corrupte.d,  was  mujiificently  fostered,  and  for 
a  while  lent  its  influence  iu  advancing  order, 
ciTilisation,  and  morality.  The  bright  career 
then  commenced  was  afterwards  sadly  in- 
terrupted by  the  wars  of  succession  and  of 
independence,  the  frequent  minorities  of  the 
Stuarts,  the  usurpations  and  turbulence  of 
the  nobles,  and  the  ceaseless  feuds  and  in-' 
trigues  of  rival  factions.  From  the  dismid 
condition  of  the  nation  under  these  succes- 
sive calamities,  we  turn  to  the  patriotic  and 
peerless  heroism  of  Wallace— to  the  triumph- 
ant valour  and  capacity  of  Bruce — to  the 
glorious  influence  of  their  deeds  and  spirit 
upon  all  after  generations— to  the  rapid  re- 
covery of  publio  order  and  prosperity  on 
every  interval  of  just  government,  evincing^ 
so  surely  the  moral  stamina  of  the  nation — 
to  the  nurture  among  the  people  of  some  of 
the  best  qualities  to  be  learned  in  the  school 
of  adversity — and  to  their  entire  exoneration 
from  the  infamy  incurred  by  the  pusillanimity, 
profligfacy,  and  perfidy  of  their  princes,  and 
by  the  treachery,  truculence,  and  venality  of 
their  nobles.  In  glancing  thus  rapidly  at  the 
diversities  of  race  from  which  the  Scottish 
people  are  derived — ^at  the  diversities  of  rule 
under  which  they  have  been  moulded — at  the 
struggle  which  amid  all  changes  they  have 
ever  succe^fully  waged  against  foreign  in- 
vasion— and  at  their  experience  during  long 
generations  of  hardships  and  vicissitudes, 
which  taxed  their  .vi«;ilance,  ingenuity,  and 
endurance,  we  may  discern  the  origin  and 
development  of  those  qualities  of  thrift  and 
forethought,  prudence  and  perseverance,  in- 
dependence and  enterprise,  which  have  fnr 
centuries  marked  their  national  character. 

But  whatever  be  the  influence  upon  the 
history  and  character  of  a  people,  another, 
ever  important,  and  often  most  powerful,  is 
that  of  religion ;  and  this  is  the  element  of 
principal  interest  in  connection  with  the  ob- 
j  ect  of  our  meeting. 
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The  earliest  religion  in  this  land,  of  which 
we  have  authentic  record,  was  the  Drifidical, 
resembliiit?  that  of  Moloch  in  the  worship  of 
the  sun  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims, 
yet  diiitin^uished  l)y  the  inculcation  of  pa- 
triotism, courat^e,  and  fortitude.  Tlie  Druids 
exerted  paramount  influence  over  society, 
and  it  was  probably  on  account  of  their  social 
and  political  power  that  they  were  doomed 
by  the  Romans,  as  no  other  idolatrous  priests 
had  been,  to  extermination ;  so  that  it  was 
only  in  ttie  inaccessible  hills  and  fastnesses 
that  any  of  them  survived.  Of  the  other 
andsubsequentpat^an  religions  in  this  country, 
we  have  constant  and  prominent  memorials, 
in  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  three 
of  which  are  those  of  Scandinavian  deities — 
Woden,  and  Thor,  and  Freya--and  the  rest 
of  yet  older  and  wider- worshipped  idols — the 
Suu,  the  Moon,  Tuisc  (corresponding  to  Mars), 
and  Saturn ;  and  no  less  certain  vestiges  in 
the  tri^ditions  of  giants  and  ghosts,  fairies 
and  witches,  and  in  our  health-drinking  cus- 
toms, as  well  as  numerous  local  festivals. 
These  dark  systems  of  heathen  cruelty  and 
superstition,  like  those  <5f  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  have  passed  away'  before  the  light  of 
the  Gospel.  Of  its  introduction  into  Scot-, 
land,  the  precise  time  is  uncertain.  The 
rapidity  of  its  first  propagation  throughout 
the  Roman  empire,  the  zeal  of  the  early 
converts,  and  the  constant  intercourse  of 
Rome  and  Gaul  with  Britain  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  justify  the  tradition  that,  in  the  se- 
cond century.  Christian  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship were  found  in  North  as  well  as  South 
Britain.  The  constitution  and  usages  of  the 
iirst  British  churches,  were  these  as  clear  and 
certain  as  they  are  dim  and  doubtful,  pos- 
sess to  us  no  authority,  nor  other  than  his- 
torical interest.  It  was  in  508  that  Columba 
from  Ireland  landed  in  lona,  and  commenced 
among  the  Celts  and  Picts  those  apostolic 
labours,  which  for  thirty  years  he  prosecuted 
with  indomitable  zeal  and  marvellous  success 
—forming  in  that  sequestered  isle  a  seminary 
of  learning  and  religion  which  became  the 
luminary  of  Western  Europe — founding  nu- 
merous establishments  for  the  same  object 
over  the  country,  as  at  Abernethy,.  St  An- 
drews, Duukeld,  and  Dunblane,  where  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  taught,  a  simple 
worship  bbserved,  a  frugal  industry  pursued, 
4nd  an  exemplary  morality  exhibited— and, 
finally,  setting  up  some  300  churches,  which 
were  supplied  with  teachers  from  his  semi- 
naries. The  Culdee  institutions  which  he 
founded,  althoufth  tinged  with  error  and  su- 
perstition at  their  origin,  and  for  the  most 
part  greatly  degenerated  before  their  final 
extinction^  were  for  centuries  nurseries  of 
Christian  truth  and  worship,  and  barriers  to 
the  progress  of  the  Papal  power  in  Scot- 
land. Even  after  that  power  had  obtained 
universal  domination,  and  with  relentless 
cruelty  trode  down  all  opposition,  the  purer 
faith  and  simpler  worship,  previously  diffused, 
do  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  completely 
extirpated.  In  the  "many  heretics'*  men- 
tioned in  the  bull  of  Pope  John,  1384;  in  the 


Inquisition  for  heretics,  made  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, 1425;  in  the  martvrdom  of  Mn 
Resby,  an  English  priest,  at  Pertii,  14(7;  in 
that  of  Paul  Craw,  a  Bohemian,  at  St  An- 
drews, 143;i;  in  the  arraignment  for  heresy  of 
thirty  suspected  persons,  male  and  female, 
several  of  them  of  the  upper  ranlvs,  before 
James  IV.  at  Glasgow,  1494.  we  have  the 
clear  evidence,  that  among  a  portion  of  the 
nation,  some  of  the  pure  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  continued  to  be  cherished,  during  the 
period  of  Popery  *s  most  dominant  ascendancy 
and  darkest  corruption. 

Of  the  introduction  of  Popery  into  Scot- 
land and  its  early  career,  1  must  forbear  to 
treat.  It  was  in  the  eleventh  century  it  here 
reached  universal  ascendancy.  During  the 
four  centuries  of  its  domination,  there  were 
not  wanting  in  its  bishops  and  clt-rpy  ex- 
amples of  learning,  ability,  patriotism,  and 
piety.  Their  services  were  often  conspicuous 
in  the  strutrgle  for  national  independence 
against  England^s  claims  to  superiority,  either 
political  or  ecclesiastical,  and  even  in  some 
instances  against  those  of  the  Pope.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  questioned,  that  important  benefits  to 
the  cause  of  civilisation  were,  for  a  while, 
rendered  by  the  monasteries,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  in  the  promotion  of  peace  and 
order,  in  the  preservation  of  literature,  and 
in  the  imparting  of  education.  Yea,  more, 
not  a  few  of  the  monks  proved  still  higher 
benefactors  to  their  generation,  by  the  ex- 
ample and  influence  of  industrial  labours, 
studious  habits,  and  blameless  morals.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  upwards  of  a 
century  before  the  Reformation  that  the 
Universities  of  St  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and 
Aberdeen  were  founded;  and  that  Grammar 
Schools  were  erected,  from  which  scminarits 
were  sent  forth  as  illustrious  scholars  as  Scot- 
land has  ever  produced ;  while  architecture, 
carving,  seal-engraving,  penmanship,  and 
other  arts  had  reached  a  proficiency  which 
this  age  has  not  surpassed.  But  the  learning, 
industry,  and  worth,  we  have  gladly  ncknow- 
ledged  as  distinguishing  individuals,  nvere 
always  exceptional,  and  long  before  the  Be- 
formation  had  become  rare  in  the  great  body 
of  the  clergy,  who  formed  a  society,  hi«;h  and 
low,  regular  and  secular,  which  all  c'asses  re- 
garded with  very  different  associations. 
Possessing,  independentlv  of  titlies  and  dues, 
alms  and  offerings,  a  half  of  all  the  property 
of  the  kingdom— engrossing  a  large  portion 
of  the  offices  of  civil  authority  and  emoia- 
ment— exempted  from  all  amenability  to  the 
civil  law— an4  under  privilege  of  sanctuary 
able  to  shelter  the  most  fisgitious  criminals, 
— while  the  bishops  and  abbots  took  preced- 
ence of  the  highest  nobles,— their  wealth,  and 
power,  and  ambition  were  alike  exorbitant 
Their  numbers,  comprising,  besides  the 
priests  distributed  over  1000  parishes,  thou- 
sands of  idle  monks  and  begging  friars  con- 
nected with  the  monasteries,  resembled 
locusts,  alike  for  their  multitude  and  fur  their 
consumption  of  the  fruits  of  industry.  Their 
ignorance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  ex- 
treme, even  a  bishop  avowing  without  shame 
that  he  knew  aoUiiug  of  thein  but  what  was 
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in  his  znissa).  Their  dissoluteness  hnd  be* 
rome  proverbial,  and  was  only  rivalled  by 
their  rapacity  and  eflFrontery.  Benefices  were 
obtained  by  bribery,  or  dispensed  to  favour- 
ites, without  rej^ard  to  cliaracter.  Tho 
highest  preferments  were  shamelessly  con- 
ferred on  the  bastards  of  Wrngs  and  nobles, 
and  theiiiferlor  not  seldom  on  those  of  bishops. 
The  autiiority  of  the  Church  superseded  that 
of  Scripture — superstition  and  idolatry  sup- 
planted spiritual  worship— angels  and  "saints, 
aod  even  pictures  and  statues,  crosses  and 
crucifixes,  received  the  homage  due  alone  to 
the  Godhead  —  showy  rites  and  imposing 
ceremonies  took  the  place  of  the  simple  ser- 
vices of  the  Gospel — marriage  was  forbidden 
to  the  clergy — the  priest  stood  in  the  room 
of  Christ— At«  administration  of  the  Lord*s 
Supper  was  affirmed  to  be  the  actual  repeti- 
tion of  Messiah^s  sacrifice— Am  baptism  the 
actual  regeneration  of  the  soul  by  the  Holy 
Ghost— and  Am  absolution  the  actual  remis- 
sion of  sins  by  God  the  Father.  The  corrup- 
tion, imposture,  and  blasphemy  of  the  Romish 
Church  were  as  enormous  as  its  power,  and 
every  other  influence  was  so  feeble,  and  public 
spirit  and  moral  sentiment  in  the  higher 
classes  so  degenerated,  that  no  one  ventuied 
U)  interpose  challenge  or  resiiitance.  Under 
the  dreadful  incubus,  society  lay  prostrate  and 
powerless— the  estates  of  men  were  ruined — 
their  bodies  enslaved — their  souls  destroyed. 
In  the  words  of  Knox's  great  biographer, 
"The  corruption  by  which  the  Christian 
rehgion  was  universally  depraved  liad  grown 
to  a  greater  height  in  Scotland  than  in  any 
other  nation  within  the  pale  of  the  Western 
Church.'» 

Such  was  the  state  of  Popery  immediately 
before  the  Reformation.  Do  we  turn  to  the 
political  condition  of- the  country?  At  no 
period  of  its  history  was  that  more  deplorable 
than  during  the  half-century  preceding  the 
great  Revolution.  The  unhappy  career,  un- 
stable policy,  and  untimely  ends  of  the  4th 
jnd  6th  Jameses  — the  long  minority  which 
followed— the  characters  of  the  Queen  Re- 
sents, Margaret  Tudor  and  Mary  of  Guise, 
the  one  utterly  selfish  and  profligate,  the 
other  resolutely  devoted  to  Popery  and  des- 
potism—the pusillanimity  and  perfidy,  tho 
tergiversation  and  tyranny  of  the  different 
Regents  who  as  tools  or  masters  of  dominant 
fJWJtiona  succeeded  them — the  machinations 
of  Henry  VIII.  to  compass  the  control  of 
Scotland— the  counterplots  of  the  princes  of 
Gnise  to  secure  it  for  Popery  and  France — 
the  ceaseless  intrigues  of  the  French  and 
English  courts — and  the  mercenary  baseness 
and  restles's  jealousies  of  the  nobles,  who  were 
their  ready  instruments,  supply  the  outFines 
of  a  dismal  picture,  which  1  may  not  slop' 
Jnore  particularly  to  delineate. 

In  tracing  the  rise  and  causes  of  the  Ee- 
^nnation  in  Scotland,  we  may  discern  a 
fevourable  soil  in  the  native  ctiaracter  of  the 
Scottish  mind,  and,  despite  their  illiterate 
and  rude  condition,  in  the  hard  experience  or 
™e  people,  and  in  the  very  distractions  and 
calamities  of  the  country,  'elements  and  cir- 
cumstances, which,  favouring  free  inquiry, 


facilitated  its  reception  and  advancement. 
The  grammar  schools  had  made  books  acces- 
sible to  all  classes,  and  these  liad  diffused  and 
created  ideas.  '  Native  printing  multiplied 
publications.  Lampoons  aiid  satires  on  the 
vices,  exactions,  and  impostures  of  the  clergy 
apjieared  in  thicU  sncces^iion ;  and  the  avidity 
with  which,  everywhere  and  among  all  classes, 
they  were  devoured,  is  a  pnmf  liow  univer- 
sally the  people  were  prepared  to  welcome 
any  prospect  of  emancipation.  But  all  these 
general  causes  were  utierly-inadequate  to  the 
production  of  the  Reformatiou,  as  they  were 
subordinate  to  the  grand  cause  by  which  it 
was  effected.  .  Other  revolutions  had  in- 
terested the  people,  as  they*  affected  their 
secular  interests,  or  appealed  to  their  patriot- 
ism. But  this  stirred  all  the  deepest  principles 
of  human  nature,  by  bringing  to  it  spiritual 
life,  and  led  men  to  shake  off  the  shackles  of 
superstition  and  custom,  to  rise  superior  to 
all  sinister  influences,  and  to  exhibit  a  new, 
self-denied,  and  holy  character.  Such  effects 
have  ever  been  produced  only  by  Divine 
truth,  accompanied  by  Divine  influence. 
"This  is  the  victory  which  overcometh  the 
world,  e\'en  our  faith." 

That  truth  was  disseminated  through  Scot- 
land by  two  clmnnels.  Copies  of  'J'yndale's 
English  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
published  in  Holland,  were  shipped  in  hun- 
dreds by  the  Protestant  merchants  there,  to 
trusty  consignees  at  Leith,  Dundee,  Montrose, 
and  Aberdeen ;  and  the  gentry  and  reading 
classes,  who  were  anxious  to  know  the 
Lutheran  doctrines  that  were  condemned, 
and  the  Scriptures  which  were  prohibited, 
were  put  in  possession  of  the  Word  of  God. 
The  other,  and  more  fspecial  means,  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  makes  effectual  for  con- 
vincing and  converting  sinners,  now  came 
also  into  operation,  the  preaching  of  the 
Word. 

The  first  preacher,  and  also  the  first  martyr, 
was  Patrick  Hamilton.  High  born,  accom- 
plished, estimable,  and  beloved,  he  had  abroad 
imbibed  the  principles  and  enjoyed  the  society 
of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  on  his- return 
to  Scotland,  with  chivalrous  courage  and 
Christian  devotedness,  avowed  and  proclaimed 
the  doctrines  of  salvation  ;  and  for  his  testi- 
mony was  consigned  to  the  flames  at  St 
Andrews,  February  15,  1528,  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  Such  a  martyrdom, 
of  such  a  youth,  for  such  a  cause,  excited 
astonishment,  kindled  inquiry,  awoke  sym- 
pathy, and  aroused  indignation  ;  and,  as  has 
been  remarked,  never  had  'the  proverb  a 
fuller  verification, that  the  blood  of  the  martyr 
is  the  s^ed  of  the  Church.  Of  those  who 
followed  him  in  that  illustrious  roll,  nt  St 
Andrews,  at  Greenside  and  the  Castlehill  of 
this  city,  at  Glasgow,  and  at  Perth,  down  to 
the  venerable  Walter  Mill,  who  expired  on 
the  same  spot  thirty  years  after  him,  uttering 
the  prophetic  trust  that  he  was  "the  last  who 
should  suffer  death  in  Scotland  fpr  the  cause,** 
your  time  will  not  permit  me  to  jspeak.  After 
the  martyrs,  stand  prominent,  and  indeed 
foremost  of  all,  in  furthering  this  cause,  the 
reformed  preachers— chiefly,  like  the  marlyra» 
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oonverted  prieste— a  devoted  arid  intrepid 
band,  in  which  we  readily  recall  the  names  of 
Bongrh  and  Wi»hart,and  Willock  and  Harlow, 
and  Methven  and  Dong^lass.  Besides  tliese 
classes  of  holy  and  heroic  meri,  there. stands 
out  to  our  view  that  body  which  played  so 
great  a  part  in  the  latter  history  of  the 
struggle — the  Lords  of  the  Conjrregation, 
whose  novel,  undefined,  yet  indisputable 
power,  from  the  beginning  formidable,  and 
augmented  by  continual  accessions  of  moral 
and  material  strength,  was  exerted  with  an 
energy,  and  on  the  whole  with  a  prudence  and 
wisdom,  which  had  the  most  powerful  effect  ou 
the  i^ue.  Again  all  bodies  associated  for  an 
end  in  which  great  political  as  M'ell  as  great 
religious  interests  are  involved.  The  motives 
and  the  characters  of  those  who  formed  that 
sacred  league  were  very  different.  Not  a  few 
sought,  and,<  as  the  issue  proved,  did  uot  seek 
in  vain,  to  make  gain  of  godliness.  All  the 
baser  elements  of  selfish  and  political  motives 
actuated  some.  But  there  were  others,  of 
whom  Erskine  of  Dun  was  the  type,  who 
throughout  were  moved  by  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  piety  and  patriotism.  But  above  all 
the  names  which  were  prominent  in  tlie  great 
conflict,  one  stands  forth  pre-eminent.  It 
was  in  1545,  the  year  of  Wishart's  martyrdom 
and  of  Beaton's  murder,  that  there  arose  for 
the  first  time  that  voice  potential  which,  some 
years  after,  sounded  through  the  land  like  a 
trumpet,  inspiring  hope,  courage,  and  joy  in  all 
the  followers  of  the  Reformation,  and  carry* 
ing  terror  and  dismay  to  its  opponents— ^a 
voice  which,  in  its  power  upon  Scotland,  was 
not  second  to  that  of  Luther's  on  Germany, 
and  whose  stirring  accents  of  truth  and  free- 
dom were  not  stilled  until  thirty  years  after 
.  he  had  seen  the  Reformation  triumphant, 
and  Popery  abolished  throughout  the  realmr 
—the  voice  of  John  Knox,  whose  name  to 
this  day  is  scarcely  ever  pronounced  at 
Rome,  or  by  a  Popish  priest  throughout  the 
world,  without  a  shudder  and  execration  as 
intense  as  is  produced  by  the  recital  of 
Luther's  or  Calvin's— a  name  beside  which, 
for  claims  upon  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
of  posterity,  only  two  Scotchmen  who  lived 
before  him  are  worthy  to  be  mentioned,  and 
only  two  who  have  hved  since— the  former 
for  their  services  to  the  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence  of  their  country,  the  latter  for  their 
contributions  in  physical  and  political  science 
to  the  social  and  moral  elevation  of  mankind, 
— Sir  William  Wallace  and  Robert  the  Bruce, 
James  Watt  and  Adam  Smith,  names  of 
brilliant  fame,  but  names  whose  united  lustre 
yet  pales  before  his,  who  has  left  his  impres- 
sion upon  the  mental  and  moral  character, 
the  religious  and  social  regeneration,  of  a 
whole  people.  With  the  exception  of  the 
nine  years  intervening  from  his  captivity  in 
the  French  galleys  to  his  return  in  1555,  the 
leading  events  of  his  history  are  identified 
with  those  of  the  Reformation. 

Alas !  time  is  not  left  me  to  offer  even  a 
general  sketch  of  its  religious  or  of  ite  po- 
litkjal  history— from  the  beginning  troubled 
but  ever  onward,  despite  the  king's  hostility, 
the  Parliament's  proscriptiotis,  the  cardinal's 


persecutions,  the  mttchinatiDns  of  Guisian' 
policy,  and  the  united  opposition  of  super- 
stition, craft,  and  civil  power,  combined  with 
the  intrigues  of  faction,  and  the  vacillation 
and  hollowpess  of  ite  insincere  and  selfish 
adherents, — until  the  resolute  struggle  took 
place  between  the  Regent  and  the  Papacy, 
backed  by  France  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformation  backed  by  £iiu- 
beth  on  the  othei-,  which  roused  the  nation 
to  unprecedented  enthusiasm  on  the  side  of 
the  Gospel  and  freedom,  and,  after  a  series 
of  encounters,  in  every  one  of  which  the  Re- 
gent's policy  was  worsted,  and  a  series  of 
assaults  upon  idolatry  which  demonstrated 
how  completely  the  moral  influence  of  Popery 
was  gone,  ended  in  the  deposition  of  the 

i^ueen  Regent,  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
ti'oops,  and  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Re- 
formation. On  August  17, 15()0,  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  adopted  a  Confession  of  faith, 
embodying  a  summary  of  the  reformed  doc- 
trine ;  and  on  August  21,  it  passed  the  three 
great  acts  by  which  the  power  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Pope  was  abolit»hed  for  ever  in 
Scotland — all  former. enactments  in  favour 
of  the  Romish  Church  were  repealed,  aud  the 
highest  penalties  were  denounced  againstauy 
who  should  henceforward  dare  to  say  or  to 
bear  mass. 

In  no  country  was  the  Reformation  carried 
out  to  such  ail  extent,  and  finally  based  upon 
principles  so  broad  and  so  immutable  as  iu 
Scotland.  In  Germany  it  owed  much  to  the 
support  of  princes.  In  England,  it  was 
efi'ected  by  the  w^U  of  the  sovereign,  though 
undoubtedly  in  accordanee  with  a  strong  un- 
der current  of  public  opinion  in  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  nation*  In  Scotland,  it  was 
effected  by  the  will  of  the  people.  To  quote 
the  words  of  Macaalay,  **  Scotland  was  Pro- 
testant. In  no  part  of  Europe  bad  the 
movement  of  the  popular  mind  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  been  so  rapid  and 
so  violent.  The  Reformers  had  vanquished, 
deposed,  and  imprisoned  their  idolatrous 
sovereign.  They  had  established  the  Cai- 
vinistic  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship,  and 
they  made  little  distinction  between  'Popery 
and  Prelacy,  the  Mass  Book  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer."  In  the  survey  of  the  Re- 
formation, its  nature,  its  history,  jts  influence, 
we  must  pronounce  it  emphatically  the  work 
of  God,  to  which  nothing  comparable  has 
been  witnessed  in  the  world,  and  nothmg 
analogous,  since  that  yet  mightier  work  of 
which  it  was  a  repetition, — the  first  publica- 
tion of  the  Goiipel  by  inspired  apostles  and 
evangelists.  The  same  means,  the  same 
influences,  the  same  results,  signalized  both 
revolutions  —  the  mightiest  that  had  ever 
afi^ected  human  society.  The  grand  instru- 
ment was  the  Word  of  God.  **  The  Gospel 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 

^  one  that  believeth."  But  why  was  not  the 
Word  equally  effectual  among  other  Batious? 
Therewas  not  the  same  preparation  of  the 
minds  of  men  for  receiving  it ;  and  there  was 
not  the  same  influence  upon  them  in  the 
hearing  of  it.  For  not  more  certainly  was 
the  Word  of  God  the  grai^d  instrumeat  Uuiu 
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the  Spirit  of  God  was  the  frrand  agr^nt ;  and 
only  where  the  Spirit  of  Qod  was  exerted 
did  the  Word  pro?e  "  quick  and  powerfal, 
and  sharper  than  a  two^edf^ed  swora  ;  pierc- 
iot^  evea  to  the  dividing*  asunder  of  soul  and 
8ptr!t,RDd  adiscerner  of  the  thouj^hts  and  in. 
teots  of  the  heart."  Only  where  this  Divine 
invisible  a^ncy  was  pot  forth  did  the  Word 
prove  ^  mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong- 
holds, casting  down  imaginations,  and  every 
high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  cap- 
tivity every  tliought  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ."  Is  it  aslced,  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  wrought  with  the  Word 
io  Scotland  so  extensively  as  well  as  migiitily ; 
and  did  not  in  Italy,  or  Spain,  or  other  lands? 
The  answer  is,  *'  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it 
seemed  good  in  Thy  sight"  Not  more  surely 
was  the  Word  of  God  the  grand  instrument, 
aod  the  Spirit  of  God  the  grand  agent,  ttian 
the  sovereignty  of  God  was  the  grand  cause 
of  the  miglity  work.  In  this  land  Ciirist  had 
a  chosen  people,  "  in  whom  also  we  have  ob- 
tained an  inheritance,  being  predestinated 
according  to  the  purpose  of  Him  who  worketh 
ail  things  after  the  counsel  of  His  own  will, 
that  we  should  be  to  the  praise  of  His  glory.*' 
The  Reformers  were  men  of  God,  varying  in 
talents  and  dispositions  as  in  services,  but  all 
pervaded  by  a  d^ep  sense  of  their  own  sin- 
fohiess,  of  God*s  free  grace,  of  Christ's  pre- 
cious righteousness,  of  the  Spirit's  indispen- 
sableoess  for  their  regeneration,  guidance, 
lopport,  and  comfort,  and  of  the  Divine  law's 
fipiritaality,  and  obligation,  and  blessedness. 
Herein  lies  the  power  of  the  Reformation, 
and  herein  also  its  supreme  interest  and  its 
Klory.  «  All  is  of  God."  "  The  Lord  hath 
done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are 
elad."  "  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us, 
hot  unto  Thy  name  give  glory,  for  Thy  mercy, 
and  for  Thy  truth's  sake." 

THE  INTLUKNCE  OF  TBB  BEFOBMATION. 

The  Rev.  James  Harper,  D.D-,  then  spoke 
on  "The  Influence  of  the  Reformation"  as 
follows  :^I  cannot  but  think  that  our  Church 
assumes  a  position  especially  worthy  of  her- 
self In  this  commemoration.  As  Scotch- 
OMD,  we  rejoice  in  tlie  day  of  our  country's 
deliverance  from  the  domination  of  Rome, 
aod  as  Protestants  we  are  reminded  by  the 
Dame  we  bear  of  our  duty  to  mantain  that 
protest  against  papal  tyranny  and  error 
irhich  our  forefathers  lifted  up  with  so  mljoh 
coarage,  and  prosecuted  amidst  many  diffi- 
culties to  a  successful  issue.  Our  history  as 
a  section  of  the  great  Protestant  body  is 
eminently  congenial  with  the  design  and 
"pint  of  this  tri-centeuary  celebration.  For, 
withoQt  boasting,  I  may  say  that  sympathy 
with  progress  is  a  prominent  characteristic 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and, 
therefore,  that  we  are  found  in  the  right 

}|lace  when  we  come  forward  to  glorify  God 
or  the  mightiest  step  in  advance  that  Scot-  ' 
land  has  ever  made  in  intellectual  freedom 
tod  religious  knowledge.  This  sympathy 
with  progress,  which  we  possess  in  common 
with  all  sound  Protestants,  our  denomina- 


tional struggles  have  given  us  many  oppor- 
tunities to  evince  and  to  cultivate.  In  what 
did  the  several  branches  of  this  United 
Church  originate,  but  a  higli  sense  of  the 
Church's  liberties,  and  a  purpose  not  only  to 
maintain  but  to  extend  t^em?  And  though 
the  fathers  of  our  Church  may  in  some 
points  haye  had  their  narrowness  of  view, 
yet  the  advance  which  they  maae  not  only 
secured  a  vantage  gronnd  for  those  who  came 
after,  but  pointed  forward  to  continual  im- 
provement, that  the  Churches  of  the  Refor- 
mation might  be  more  and  more  reformed. 
To  guard  myself  against  trespassing  beyond 
the  time  allotted,  I  shall  define  at  once  the 
limits  of  my  subject.  It  is  the  doctrinal 
aspect  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  on  which 
I  am  expected  to  address  you,  and,  'as  I 
understand,  the  measure  of  that  Reforma- 
tion attained  at  the  date  we  now  commemo- 
rate, viz.,  tire  adoption  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  in  1560.  There  are  also  limits  which 
I  am  going  to  prescribe  to  myself.  I  shall 
view  the  Conft>ssion  as  the  creed  and  testi- 
mony of  the  Reformers  in  their  religions  or 
Church  capacity.  The  ratification  of  it  by 
the  states  of  the  realm,  and  questions  arising 
out  of  this,  I  shall  altogether  pretermit. 
Another  limit  which  I  prescribe  to  myself  is, 
that  though  I  am  required  by  the  topic 
assigned  roe  to  take  up  the  Confession  of 
1660, 1  shall  not  go  into  an  enumeration  of 
its  articles,  but  shall  view  its  scope  and 
character, as  illustrative  of  a  great  change  in 
theological  opinion,  and  I  shall  give  two  or 
three  examples  to  show  its  nature  and 
extent.  In  contemplating  this  change,  I 
begin  with  remarking  that  we  ought  to  con- 
sider it  from  the  Reformers'  point  of  view. 
To  appreciate  the  transition  which  they 
made  into  marvellons  light,  we  must  remem> 
ber  the  darkness  out  of  which  they  emerged. 
The  moat  celebrated  scholastic  divine  of 
which  Scotland  at  that  time  could  boast  was 
John  Migor,  under  whom  many  of  the  youths 
of  Scotland  received  their  training  in  then* ' 
logy.  In.  ecclesiastical  politics,  he  was  of 
the  Gallican  school.  But  as  to  reform  in 
matters  of  doctrine,  we  may  form  an  idea  of 
Major's  spirit  from  the  dedication  of  his 
work  on  the  Gospels.  It  was  publislied  a 
year  after  the  martyrdom  of  Patrick  Hamil- 
ton, and  is  inscribed  to  Archbisho])  James 
Beaton,  under  whose  tender  mercies  the 
youthful  martyr  perished  in  the  flames.  He 
congratulates  the  Archbishop  on  the  fina9 
destruction  —  seternum  exterminium  —  of 
heresy  from  the  land,  and  puns  on  his  name 
as  Jacobus^  the  supplanter,  who  had  pulled  up 
the  tares,  and  Betonia,  the  medicine  plant, 
who  had  healed  the  venomous'  bite  of  the 
Lutheran  heresy.  Little  did  he  dream  that 
among  his  pupils  the  names  of  John  Knox 
and  George  Buchanan  would  soon  belie 
his  bloody  and  vain-glorious  boast.  But 
the  Reformers  had  an  arduous  work  to 
accomplish.  Everywhere  there  met  them  a 
gigantic  system  of  churoh  power  and  corrup- 
tion. The  country  swarmed  with  priests  and 
religious  orders  of  every  grade,  from  the 
pampered  primate  to  the  begging  friar,  form* 
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\ng  a  corporation  that  grasped  at  the  wealth 
of  the  king^dom,  arrogated  to  themselves 
absolute  control  over  relif^ions  opitjh)n,  im- 
prisoned and  burned  all  in  their  power  whom 
they  suspected  of  lieretica)  pravity,  and  who, 
while  riveting  the  yolce  of  bondage  on  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  men,  scandalised  public 
.decency  by  the  worldly  pomp  and  voluptu- 
ons  lives  of  the  higher  clergy,  by  the  jolly 
good  cheer  of  the  monastic  kitchen,  and  the 
unutterable  whoredoms  that  filled  the  land, 
from  the  episcopal  palace  to  the  convent  ahd 
the  cloister.  With  such  an  ostentatious 
spectacle  of  spiritual  wickedness  in  liigh 
places — in  all  ecclesiastical  places,  in^jeed, 
whetl>er  high  or  low— it  is  just  what  we 
might  expect,  that  the  assault  on  the  doc- 
trines of  Romanism  would  be  pioneered  by 
an  exposure  of  practical  abuses,  and  that  the 
homely  raillery  of  a  8ir  David  Lindsay,  and 
the  classical  satire  of  a  George  Buchanan, 
would  precede  and  accompany  Knox  and  the 
preachers  in  exposing  the  anti- scriptural 
dogmas  of  the  Popish  Church.  Such  a 
course  was  in  accordance  with  the  state  of 
the  times,  and  with  a  wise  practical  policy. 
For  it  is  by  felt  grievances  that  the  bulk  of 
men  are  roused  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of 
a  system.  It  was  needful  to  shake  the  chain 
in  the  bondsman's  face,  that  he  might  feel 
how  the  iron  had  entered  into  his  soul. 
Looking,  then,  at  the  subject  from  the  Re- 
formers* point  of  view,  we  might  expect  the 
doctrinal  controversy  to  be  mixed  up  with 
vehement  declamations  against  the  extor- 
tions  and  other  outrages  of  the  Romish 
priesthood,  and  accordingly  in  the  oral  dis- 
cussions that  took  place,  and  in  such  popular 
literature  as  the  age  afforded,  the  vices  of 
the  clergy  were  not  spared.  But  when  we 
examine  the  Confession  of  1560  we  find  it 
more  free  from  invective,  and  less  polemical 
in  its  form  and  spirit  than  the  position  of  its 
framers  might  have  led  us  to  anticipate. 
This  suggests  to  the  reader  that  that  per- 
formance was  the  work  of  men  who  loved  to 
look  at  the  truth  more  as  a  matter  of  faith 
than  a  matter  of  controversy.  On  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  the  Reformers  iiad  no 
controversy  with  the  teaching  of  Rome,  but 
on  every  other  material  point  they  were  more 
or  less  antagonistic.  And,  first,  as  to  their 
opinions  on  the  rule  of  faith.  The  intrinsic 
authority  and  all-sufficiency  of  Scripture  are 
expresiily  asserted  in  the  Confession,  and  if 
the  rightof  private  judgment  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  is  not  claimed  in  as  many 
words,  it  is  implied  in  the  denial  of  any 
iulallible  human  interpreter.  With  all  its 
arrogance,  Romanism  did  not  disavow  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Word  of  God.  But 
what  is  the  Word  of  God  F  Not  the  paper 
or  print,  but  the  sense  or  meaning.  And  who 
shall  tell  the  meaning  ?  Who  but  the  privi- 
leged  body  of  teachers  to  whom,  as  succes- 
sors of  the  apostles,  the  word  was  committed ; 
who,  as  faithful  custodiers,  authenticate  it  as 
Holy  Scripture;  and  who,  having  received 
the  Spirit  according  to  Christ's  promise,  give 
the  true  sense  under  his  infallible  direction, 
tliat  the  saured  oracles  may  suffer  no  detri- 


ment  through  the  ignorance  or  perrersenen 
of  men.    All  this  sophistry  and  pretension  the 
Confession  of  1560  disposes  of  in  the  following 
words  :— '*  And  as  we  believe  and  confess  the 
Scripture  of  God  sufficient  to  instruct  and 
make  the  man  of  God  perfect,  so  do  we  affirm 
and  avow  the  authority  of  the  same  to  be  of 
God,  and  neither  to  depend  on  men  nor  an- 
gels.  "We  affirm,  therefore,  that  such  as  all€ge 
the  Scriptures  Ui  have  no  authority  but  that 
which  is  received  from  the  Church,  to  be 
blasphemous  against  God.  and  injurious  to 
the  true  Church,  which  always  heareth  and 
obeyeth  the  voice  of  her  own  spouse  and 
pastor,  but  taketh  not  upon  her  to  be  mis- 
tress over  the  same." — Art.  xix.    It  is  diffi- 
cult to  overrate  the  importance  of  these  few 
words'.    They  were  the  life  of  the  Reforma- 
tion movement.    They  aimed  a  blow  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  man  of  sin.    They  were  a 
jubilee  note  to  the  mind  of  broad  Scotland  to 
awake  and  be  befooled  no  longer.     They 
were  a  summons  to  the  arch-impostor  to 
take  his  place  at  the  bar  of  reason  and  of 
God.    Let  but  the  protest  for  the  authority 
and  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  free- 
dom from  human  control  in  the  use  of  it,  go 
forth  among  the  nations :  let  it  be  heard  and 
understood  among  the  nations;    let  it  be 
heard  and  understood  in  priest-ridden  Spain, 
hood- winked   Ireland,  down- trodden  luly; 
let  it  be  heard  and  understood  by  the  Puseyite 
in  his  mediaeval  dreams,  and  by  womanish 
perverts  of  either  sex,  how  speedily  then 
should  we  see  pretensions  to  infallibility,  to 
dominion  over  men's  faith,  with  all  the  ghostly 
terrors  of  excommunication  and  the  pains  of 
purgatory,  break  up  and  dissolve  even  as  the 
wand  of  the  wizard  breaks  in  the  grasp  of 
common  sense,  and  as  spectres  vanish  at  the 
dawn  of  day.    Another  fundamental  doctrine 
explicitly  set  forth  in  the  Confession  is  the 
merit  of  Christ  as.  the  only  foundation  of 
acceptance  with  God.    In  an  audience  like 
this,  I  need  do  no  more  than  remind  you  how 
completely  the  scriptural  foundation  of  the 
sinner's  hope  is  vitiated  and  subverted  by  the 
theologians  of  Rome.    They  do  indeed  speak 
of  the  work  of  Christ — but  they  have  so 
many  other  works  to  speak  of,  even  to  the 
pitch  of  supererogation,  that  the  death  and 
satisfaction  of  the  Saviour  are  on  their  system 
but  the  ground  on  which  to  rear  a  superstruc- 
ture of  human  merit.    Almost  incredible  in  a 
Protestant  age  and  country,  is  the  extent  to 
which,  according  to  their  teaching,  pilgrim- 
ages and  paternosters,  the  worship  of  relics, 
the  intercession  of  saints,  the  fraud  of  indul- 
gences, priestly  absolutions,  self-flagellations, 
and  payments  to  the  Papal  treasury,  consti- 
tute the  sum  and  substance  of  a  Christian  man. 
Good  King  Josiah  was  called  to  the  work  of 
purging  Judah  and  Jerusalem  from  the  high 
places,  and  the  groves,  and  the  molten  images, 
and  for  his  reward  found  the  book  of  the  law 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord.     The  Reformers, 
too,  had  to  clear  the  sanctuary  of  accumu- 
lations of  rubbish,  and  having  made  riddance 
of  it  all,  they  looked  straight  to  the  mercy 
seat,  owning  no  priest  but  Jesus,  aud  no 
merit  but  Hia  for  the  remission  of  siua.    In 
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the  firat  stAge  of  the  Refbrmfttlon  this  Rfreat 
trntb  was  eliminated  from  the  mass  of  Popish 
errors,  and  held  up  In  the  following  simple 
reiterations  by  Patricic  Haoailton,  in  what 
Knox  calls  his  "little  pithy  worlc"  on  the 
"Law,  Faith,   and  the  Frnits  thereof:"— 
"Christ  died  for  us.     Christ  died  for  our 
sins.    Christ  offered  Bimself  for  us.    Christ 
bare  oar  rIiis  u|>on  His  baclc.     Christ  bought 
D8  with  His  hlood.    Christ  washed  us  with 
His  blood.    Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners.    Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
talce  away  dujr  sins.    Christ  was  the '  price 
that  was  jjiven  for  us  and  for   our   sins. 
Christ  was    made    debtor    for    our   sins. 
Christ  hath  paid   our   debt,  for  He  died 
for  OS.    Christ  hath  msde  satisfaction  for 
OS  and  fur  our  sins.     Christ  is  our  right- 
eoosness."    On  this   subject  the  following 
are  the  word*  of  the  Confession :— "  That 
onrLord  Jesus  offered  Himself  a  voluntary 
sacrlHce  unto  His  Father  for  us    ...    to 
make  fall  satisfiiction  for  the  sins  of  His 
people.  After  the  which  we  confess  and  avow, 
that  there  remains  no  other  sacrifice  for  sins; 
which,  if  any  affirm,  we  nothing  doubt  to  avow, 
that  they  are  blasphemous  against  Christ's 
death,  and  the  everlasting   purgation    and 
satisfaction  purchased  unto  us  by  the  same." 
In  warring  against  the  superstitions  of  Rome, 
tiie  Ueformers  had  their  attention  particu- 
larly tarned  to  the  marks  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  true  Church  of  Christ  and  corrupt 
iostltutions  that  might  usurp  the  name.    Ac- 
cordingly, an  article  of  the  Confession  is  the 
"  Notes  of  the  true  Church  of  God."    These 
tre  reduced  to  three — the  true  preaching  of 
the  Word  of  God,  the  right  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  and  ecclesiastical  discipline 
as  the  word  prehcribes.    This  is  discrimmat- 
in^  and  comprehensive  for  a  body  of  men 
>  viio  had  just  emerged  from  the  darkness  of 
Popery.    Tlte  statement,  too,  is  marked  by 
moderation.    There  is  no  platform  of  govern- 
ment specified  as  essential  to  the  being  of  a 
Church,  nor  is  relation  to  the  civil  power, 
either  in  the  way  of  union  or  dependence, 
among  the  "  notea"  of  her  genuineness. — 
"Without  going  further  into  detail,  I  feel  my- 
self entiled,  on  this  brief  review,  to  charac- 
terize the  doctrine  of  our  reforming  fathers  as 
eminently  evangelical,  clear  in  statement,  and 
calling  for  gratitude  to  God  from  us,  their 
descendants,  that  they  were  led  so   early 
to  such  scriptural  views,  enal^led  to  hold 
fast  the  profession  of  them  in  an  age  of 
tnmalt,  and  to  transmit  to  their  children 
pure  and  entire  the  faith  for  which  they  con- 
tended.—With  veneration  for  iheir  memory, 
and  a  deep  sense   of  obligation   to   their 
labours  and  example,  I  shall  shortly  point 
oat  one  or  two  detects  or  omissions  in  the 
doctrinal  statements  of  the  Confession.  And 
first,  as  to  tlie  sacraments.    The  nature  and 
number  of  these  were  a  main  subject  of  de- 
late.   The  Reformers  made  short  work  of 
the  five  spurious  sacraments  of  Bome,  casting 
them  at  once  as  trumpery  to  the  owls  and 
to  the  bats.    The  two  sacraments  of  the  New 
Testament,  significant  as  these  are  in  their 
scriptural  simplicity,  became  in  the  hand  of 


Romanism  the  most  Inscrutable  and  astound- 
ing of  mysteries,  by  which  the  priesthood 
wrought  upon  the  superstitious  fears  of  man- 
kind. By  the  jugglery  of  consecration, 
bread  and  wjne,  unchanged  in  figure,  colour, 
taste,  weight,  smell,  became  flesh,  blood, 
divinity.  The  awe- struck  devotee  behoved 
to  do  what  waa  more  than  taking  off  his 
shoes  on  approaching  holy  ground  —  he 
behoved  to  lay  aside  the  testimony  of  his 
senses.  There  was  no  swallowing  of  such 
contradictions  by  men  who  were  broad  awake, 
and  accordingly  the  Reformers  testified 
against  transubstantiation  as  blasphemous 
and  absurd.  But  when  they  give  their  own 
views  they  express  them  in  figurative  and 
sacramental  phraseology,  without  translat- 
ing it  into  literal  terms,  and  hence  there 
is  a  haze  upon  their  doctrine,  of  which 
we  feel  the  effects  at  this  day.  Another 
omission  which  i  daresay  will  strike  every 
reader  is,  that  of  a  distinct  section  on  justi- 
fication t)y  faith.  This  is  the  more  notice- 
able that  this  doctrine  occupies  so  pfominent 
a  place  in  the  preaching  of  Luther  and  in 
the  symbolical  books  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  England  and  the  Continent. 
But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  speak 
of  its  non-exhibition  as  a  distinct  topic, 
drawing  attention  to  its  importance  by 
the  place  assigned  to  it.  It  is  implied  in  the 
article  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  is  ex- 
pressed under  the  head  of  the  perfection  of 
the  law.  We  read,  "  it  behoveth  us  to  appre- 
hend Christ  Jesus  with  His  justice  and  satis, 
faction,  who  is  the  end  and  accomplishment 
of  the  law  to  alUhat  believe."  That  our  Scot- 
tish Reformers  held  this  cardinal  doctrine  as 
zealously  as  others,  we  have,  among  oth^r 

£roo&,  the  treatise  of  Justification,  by  Henry 
»alnaves,  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  First 
Book  of  Discipline.  It  was  composed  in  a 
French  prison,  was  afterwards  published  by 
Knox,  who  thought  so  highly  ofit,tliat  he  in- 
troduced it  by  a  recommendatory  preface,  and 
digested  its  contents  in  an  appendix.  Tlie 
book  shows  the  author's  familiarity  with  the 
import  of  the  doctrine,  its  evidence,  and  its 
relation  to  other  scriptural  truths.— When  I 
look  back  on  the  struggles  of  our  ancestors 
for  light  and  libertv,  it  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  not  without  design,  but  advisedly  and 
of  purpose,  that  the  framers  of  the  proposi- 
tion on  which  I  have  been  called  to  address 
yoif  characterize  the  Reformation  in  doctrine 
as  a  "  rescue."  Yes,  the  truth  of  God  had 
fallen  into  unfaithful  hands, — hands  cruel  and 
unjust.  The  Word  of  God  was  held  in  durance, 
waiting  for  the  hour  when  it  should  liave  free 
course  and  be  glorified.  Every  form  of  wrong 
and  outrage  which  the  necessity  of  v  rescue 
implies  had  been  perpetrated  against  the 
Word  by  those  who  professed  to  have  it  in 
their  holy  keeping.  Its  truths  were  either 
buried  under  a  mass  of  human  inventions,  or 
distorted  by  quibbling  ingenuity  from  the 
simplicity  that  is  in  Christ,  or  wrested  from 
their  holy  use  and  turned  to  licentiousness^— 
hardly  one  of  them  was  seen  in  its  native 
purity  and  undimmed  lustre.  And  by  what 
means  was  this  rescue  achieved?    By  the 
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weapons  that  are  spiritual  and  mighty  throu};h 
God.  The  Reformers  rescued  the  truths  of 
salvation  by  rescuing:  the  Bible  from  the  grwp 
of  spiritual  despotism.  The  truths  of  salva- 
tion are  rescued  wherever  the  Bible  is  free. 
It  is  its  own  witness.  In  every  utterance  it 
speaks  for  itself.  This,  its  sufficiency,  was  as 
fully  proclaimed  by  our  Scottish  forefathers, 
as  if  Chiliingworth  himself  had  held  the  pen. 
And  what  was  achieved  in  the  wny  of  rescue 
it  becomes  us  to  keep  with  care.  I  do  not 
share  in  the  fears  which  some  express  of  a 
considerable  relapse  into  the  errors  of  Ro- 
manism. I  should  choose  to  be  neither  an 
alarmist  nor  a  Laodicean.  Our  proper  course 
lies  between  the  opposite  extremes  of  pre- 
sumptuous security  and  groundless  panic — 
persuaded  that  our  safety  consists  in  our  pre- 
paredness. I  suspect  that  those  are  not 
thf  best  prepared  to  meet  the  sophistries  of 
Borne  who  speak  most  lightly  of  the  danger. 
I  should  not  care  to  see  one  of  our  oyer-con- 
fident  Protestants  encountering  an  educated 
Romanist  on  the  primacy  of  Peter,  or  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  or  the  use  of  tradition, 
or  any  of  the  leading  points.  What  if  we 
ahould  find  the  Protestant  driven  to  the  for- 
lorn  logic  of  the  Popish  Lords  ?  <*  We  will 
believe  as  our  forefathers  believed."  It  must 
be  gratifying  to  our  Church  to  know,  that 
this  subject  receives  due  attention  in  our 
Divinity  Hall — ^Dr  M*Michael  devoting  a  sec- 
tion of  his  valuable  course  to  the  history  of 
the  Popi^  controversy.  For  others,  as  well 
JUS  for  ourselves,  we  should  stand  prepared. 
Is  it  not  the  vocation  of  this  Protestant  coun- 
try to  be  a  witness  to  the  nations  on  behalf  of 
evangelical  truth,  and  to  give  an  example  of 
the  close  affinity  of  genuine  Protestantism 
with  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  in- 
terests of  civil  as  well  as  religious  liberty  ? 
Tins  is  the  light  in  which  our  position  is 
regarded  by  our  Protestant  brethren  on  the 
Continent  who  are  thinly  scattered  abroad. 
Nothing  would  dishearten  them  more  than 
to  see  the  friends  of  truth  in  this  country 
lowering  theur  protest  against  the  errors  and 
uanrpations  of  Rome.  We  can  easily  under- 
stand how  it  should  be  so.  Suppose  for  a 
moment  there  were  a  threat  to  put  us  in  their 
place.  Were  a  fellow-mortal,  whether  with 
shaven  head  or  triple  crown,  to  accost  any  of 
you  thus — **  Rash  and  misguided  soul,  you 
who  in  religious  matters  presunrte  to  judge. for 
yourself,  surrender  to  me  this  idol  of  yours 
that  you  call  liberty  of  conscience  and  free 
Inquiry.  Believe  as  I  bid  you, — refuse  on  pain 
of  a  curse."  Methinks  I  see  how  your  free  and 
stout  Protestant  hearts  would  swell  with  an 
Hlmost  frenzied  indignation  at  this,  as  the 
most  daring  and  insulting,  the  hugest  and  the 
wickedest  attempt  to  put  fetters  on  the  hu- 
man mind.  Thanks  be  to  God,  these  fetters 
were  broken  in  1560.  Thanks  be  to  God,  we 
have  here  assembled  in  1860  to  renew  our 
Covenant  and  to  register  our  vow,  that  as  we 
are  Protestant  in  name,  bo  we  shall  be  Pro- 
testant in  spirit,  and  shall  contend  earnestly 
and  to  the  end  for  the  **  faith  once  deliTered 
to  the  saints." 
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The  Bev.  Dr  William  ANmsBSON,  Glas- 
gow, then  rose  and  said, — ^Moderator,  bre- 
thren, and  friends,  the  theme  on  which  I  have 
been  requested  to  address  you  is,  the  *'  Defects 
of  the  Reformation,"  especially  in  relying  on 
the  civil  power  for  the  support  of  religion, 
and  failing  to  assert  liberty  of  conscience  as 
the  right  of  all  men.  Yon  will  admit  that  the 
task  is  an  invidious  one,  and  that  I  am  the 
object  of  a  degree  of  sympathy,  wnen.  after 
the  brethren  have  sung  the  praises  oi  oor 
reforming  ancestors  and  their  work  in  su'^ 
melodious  and  rapturous  strains,  I  am  ap- 
pointed to  the  singing  of  a  harsh  an^  ^ratiii? 
palutode^  having  for  its  object  the  redu(^ni( 
of  the  popular  venet'ation  of  those  illustrioos 
men.  But  by  way  of  making  an  apology 
beforehand  for  my  intended  censures,  I  pray 
you  oibsenve  that  the  brethren  who  furnished 
me  with  my  brief  must  have  seen  faults  too, 
so  that  I  am  not  solitary  or  singular  in  oay 
views ;  but  generally,  at  least,  and  in  one 
point  of  great  importance  specifically,  am 
supported  by  the  sentiments  of  those  whom 
the  Synod  judged  the  best  qualified  for 
making  arrangements  in  Uiis  matter.  I  did 
not  voluntarily  court  this  fight;  it  is  they 
who  have  set  me  on  to  it,  judging,  J  gness,  from 
some  antecedents  of  •  my  life,  that  I  was  as 
good  a  mastiff  as  they  held  in  leash  to  worry 
with  .this  vicious  but  "necessary  part  of  their 
programme.  They  imagined,  1  suppose,  that 
I  would  do  anything  at  the  call  of  duty,  how 
odious  soever  in  popular  estimation,  with  a 
care-me-not  nantkaUmce.  If  that  was  tbek 
calculation,  they  misunderstood  me  greatly. 
There  can  be  few  of  you  who  are  more  sessi- 
tive  to  .tiie  pain  of  puUic  x>en8ure.  Never- 
theless, though  I  am  about  to  yictimixe 
myself  in  the  estimation  of  many,  let  me 
assure  you,  friends,  that  I  make  a  demand  od 
your  sympathy  to  a  very  small  extent  I 
occupy^  the  mastiff's  position  assigned  me 
with  far  more  goodwill  than  reluctance.  Of 
many  reasons,  i  instance  especially  this.  Ob 
many  occasions  have  1  glorified  the  memory 
of  our  reforming  and  covenanting  ancestiy 
with  a  heart  as  full  of  admiration  ^s  any  m 
you  can  possibly  ever  have  done;  and  I  have 
for  it  a  common  place  in  my  Sabbath  prayer, 
to  thank  God  for  them  in  a  manner  which  I 
never  hear  any  brother  practise.  When  your 
committee,  therefore,  sent  me  their  request 
to  address  you  on  this  invidious  theme>  1  not 
only  complied  without  gainsaying,  but  seized 
on  the  request  as  a  thing  of  desirable  con- 
quest; on  this  principle,  that  it  would  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  defending  myself  from 
the  suspicion  of  saint-worship.  I  had  once 
an  old  firiend  who  frequently  bored  me  with 
his  criticism  on  the^e  words  of  Paul,  **  I  wist 
not  that  he  was  the  high  priest.*'  Be  con- 
tended that  the  original  admits  of  hmg 
paraphrased  thus :  **  1  beg  pardon ;  I  did  not 
refieot.  I  have  sinfully  allowed  myself  to  be 
carried  away  by  my  impetuous  temper."  I 
asked  him  what  made  him  so  xealona  in 
pleading  for  this  criticism.  *^  The  fact  is," 
said  he,  <*that  I  am  in  such  dread  of  becom- 
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lag  a  Popish,  saint-worshipper  of  the  g^reat 
apostle,  that  I  am  glad  to  find  a  hair  in  hla 
ueck,  that  my  worship  of  the  Peerless  One 
may  not  be  divided  or  distracted."  For  the 
saiDB  reason  I  am  glad  to  find  hairs  in  the 
necks  of  Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  our  own 
Kuox,  that  my  devotion  to  Protestantism 
may  be  preserved  pure  and  entire.  And 
mark  here,  at  the  outset,  this  advantage  of 
our  position  over  that  of  the  slaves  of  the 
Apostacy;  their  system  demands  that  they 
attempt,  at  least,  to  swallow  all  the  bulls  of 
all  their  Popes,  though  they  should  choke  all 
common  sense  and  the  first  principles  of 
morality.  But  our  Protestantism  makes  it  a 
matter  of  little  concern  to  us,  to  have  it  de- 
termined that  John  Knox  was  not  cognisant 
of  the  conspiracy  to  murder  Bizzio. — The  way 
being  thus  cleared  by  previous  explanations 
for  entering  on  the  illustration  of  my  subject, 
vou  will  observe  that  the  brief  put  into  my 
hands,  besides  specifying  two  defects  of  the 
Reformation,  refers  to  some  others.  What 
those  others  are  in  the  estimation  of  the 
committee  I  know  not ;  so  that  1  am  left  to 
my  own  iudgment^  in  this  matter.  My  viewa 
may  be  dififerent  ^om  theirs  ;  I  shall  there- 
fore make  oilly  a  few  statements,  with  but 
little  illustration  or  amplification.  First,  then, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  our  Reformers  brought 
avay  with  them  from  Bome  and  imported 
into  the  Beformation  not  a  little*  of  the 
priesthood  of  the  Apostacy.  I  regard  ordi- 
nation  and  the  imposition  of  hands  as  being 
a  scriptural  and  venerable  institution ;  but 
oor  Reformers  prostituted  it  to  ends  of  great 
clerical  assumption ;  and  especially  so  as  by 
claims  of  exclusive  authority,  to  limit  the 
liberty  of  prophesying.  Some  of  us  are  old 
enough  to  remember  with  what  jealousy  city 
missions  were  regarded,  as  employing  un- 
authorized agents.  Even  our  own  Svnod, 
let  me  say  to  show  my  impartiality,  when  I 
am  about  to  censure  others,  is  not  quite 
parged  of  the  foul  imputation.  Secondly,  oar 
reforming  ancestors  imported  from  Bome  Into 
the  Reformation  not  a  little  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  mysterious,  mystical  power  of  the  sacra- 
ments, as  administered  by  the  forenamed 
authorized  priesthood.  I  need  simply  men- 
tion in  evidence  not  only  Luther's  dogma  of 
coQsubstantiation,  and  Calviu*s  notions  of  a 
real  presence  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper, 
bat  the  deliverance  of  the  Westminster  divines 
in  the  Shorter  Catechism  on  the  subject  of 
Baptism.  I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  a  satis- 
factory attempt  to  vindicate  that  deliverance 
from  the  charge  of  teaching  baptismal  re- 
generation. Thirdly,  our  reforming  ances- 
tors multiplied  the  articles  to  be  confessed, 
in  order  to  ministerial  and  Christian  com- 
niQttion  and  fellowship,  a  most  exorbitant 
length.  That  individually,  or  even  unitedly^ 
men  should  issue  testimonies  of  great  ex- 
tent and  minuteness  may,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, be  absolutely  necessary;  but  that 
they  should  proceed  to  impose  these  extended 
testimonies  as  terms  of  Church  fellowship, as 
as  unwise  as  it  is  unauthorized.  It  has  been 
of  the  most  disastrous  consequence  in  dis- 
tressing the  consciences  of  the  honest,  delug- 
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ing  the  Church  with  hypocrisy  and  formalism ; 
and  instead  of  promoting  uniformity,  produc- 
ing discord,  divisions,' and  separations;  and 
let  me  add,  in  not  a  few  instances  furnishing 
the  envious  and  worthless  with  weapons  for 
the  persecution  of  the  worthy.  1  have  already 
signified  that  full  scope  for  individual,  or  even 
united  testraiony,  is  a  Protestant  right.    But 
when  it  comes  to  the  framing  of  a  creed,  .the' 
reception  of  which  is  to  be  made  a  term  of 
Church  fellowship,  the  case  is  greatly  diiFe- 
rent.    The  articles  of  that  creed,  in  respect 
of  faith  unto  salvation,  should  be  made  the 
fewest  possible ;  and  equally  the  fewest  pos- 
sible in  respeetof  regulating  mutual  co-opera- 
tion.   Our  reforming  ancestors  wer^  strongly 
tempted  to  violate  this  rule  of  charity,  from 
the  many  errors  which  they  were  called  to 
oppose,  and  the  many  explanations  which 
thev  were  compelled  to  make  in  answer  jto 
their  maligners.   But,  unhappily,  they  did  not 
distinguish  betwixt  a  testimony,  and  a  creed 
for  fellowship.    And  since  I  see  not  anywhere 
a  spirit  among  ourselves  to  take  Protestant 
measures  for  the- lightening  of  that  heavy 
yoke  which  they  framed,  and  by  which,  I  for 
one  do  not  confess,  but  protest  that  1  have 
been  and  still  am  oppressed,  I  bear  their 
memory  not  a  little  grudge.    I  have  already 
in  part  apologized  for  them  ;  but  there  was 
that  in  them  which  admits  of  no  apology. 
I  know  not  that  there  was  ever  a  man  more 
self-abased,  mo^^e   self-abnegatory  towards 
God,  than  Martin  Luther ;  but  equally,  with 
one  exception,  I  know  not  that  there  was 
ever  a  man  more  opinionatively  proud,  in- 
solent, contemptuous,  impatient  of  contradic- 
tion or  dissent,  towards  his  brethren.    The 
exception  is  John  Calvin.     With  what  im- 
perious  insolence  he   ruled   in   the   giant 
strength  of  his  mind,  over  both  magistrates 
and  ministers — compelling  all  to  subjection 
to  the  minutest  minutin  of  his  dogmas  I    We 
all  profit  at  this  day  by  John  Knox  having  sat 
at  the  feet  of  the  Gamaliel  to  Icaru  the  Gos- 
pel ;  but  we  suffer  not  a  little  by  the  manner 
in  which  his  natural  opinionativeness  was 
cherished  by  the  domnieering  example  of  liis 
master.    This  pride  of  oi>iniou  iusitting  on  a 
minute  conformity  with  it  in  all  its  views — 
strong  as  the  pride  of  birth,  strong  as  the 
pride  of  wealth,  strong  as  the  lust  of  power, 
to  which  it  is  germane,  is  the  besetting  sin 
of  our  intellectual  nature.    It  prevails  with 
all — ^the  weiik-minded  oftentimes  more  than 
with  the  strong'.     But,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  noble  Zwingleand  the  amiable 
Melancthon,  it  was  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Beformation.  Possibly  it 
was  wisely  permitted  bythe  providence  of  God, 
that  those  whom  He  used  as  His  agents  should 
retain  in  their  hearts  a  large  measure  of  this 
evil,  that  they  might  be  qualified  to  fight  the 
apostaoy  with  its  own  weapons.     Whatever 
may  have  been  the  case,  it  is  hard  that  the 
present  generation  should  have  their  liberty 
of  thought  restricted,  and  their  Christian 
fellowship  narrowed  by  the  system  of  intoler- 
ance which  they  introduced,  in  the  minutiie 
of  their  prescriptions.    And  there  is  no  Pro- 
testantism among  us  adeqi^ite  to  the  task  ot 
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standingr  np  to  break  the  gBllinflr  yoke.  You 
may  inspect  me  irben  1  utter  these  senti- 
ments, but  I  will  mention  one  whom  no  man 
here  or  elsewliere  dare  suspect.  Once  and 
again  in  the  course  of  his  lectures  on  theo- 
]ogy»  does  Dr  Dick  protest  against  the  con- 
fessions and  testimonies  of  dead  men  beinff 
imposed  on  the  fiuth  of  the  Church,  and  call 
for  the  testimony  of  living  men  by  a  frequent 
reriew  of  the  standards.— There  are  several 
other  particulars  of  a  like  nature,  which  I  re- 
gard as  being  defects  of  the  Reformation; 
but  I  have  indicated  enough  of  this  nature  as 
a  specimen,  and  hasten  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations on  those  two  defects  which  the 
committee  have  put  into  my  brief— Church 
establishments!  Establishments  of  it  li^ 
the  civil  magistrate,  by  the  power  of  his 
sword,  either  in  the  way  of  making  exactions 
li^r  its  support,  or  suppressing  what  he  in  his 
spiritual  supremacy  judges  to  be  inimical  to  its 
spiritual  interest  I  The  dogma,  as  stated  in 
the  First  Scottish  Confession,  stands  thus : 
**  To  kings,  princes,  rulers,  and  magistrates, 
we  af&rm  that,  principally  and  most  chiefly, 
the  conservation  and  purgation  of  tlie  religion 
appertaineth,  so  that  not  only  are  they  ap- 
pointed for  civil  policy,  but  also  for  tlie  main- 
tenance of  the  true  religion,  and  for  suppress- 
iDg  of  all  idolatry  andf  superstition  whatso- 
ever.. And,  therefore,  we  confess  and  avow 
tliat  such  as  resist  the  supreme  power,  doing 
that  which  itppertameth  to  this  cliarge,  do 
resist  God^s  ordinance,  and  tlierefore  cannot 
be  guiltless."  So  testified  John  Knox.  But 
coiuider  especially  the  improvement  made  on 
the  testimony  by  the  Westminster  divines  at 
what  is  called  the  Second  Reformation :  **  The 
oivil  magistrate  mav  not  assume  to  himself 
the  administration  of  the  word  and  sacraments, 
or  the  power  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom ;  yet 
he  hatn  authority,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  take 
order,  that  unity  and  peace  be  preserved  in 
the  Church,  that  the  troth  of  God  be  kept 
pure  and  entire,  that  all  blasphemies  and  here- 
sies l>e  suppressed,  all  corruptions  and  abuses 
in  worship  and  ^scipline  prevented  or  re- 
formedy  and  all  tlie  ordinances  of  God  duly 
settled,  administered,  and  observed.  For  the 
better  effecting  wliereof,  he  liath  power  to  call 
Synods,  to  l>e  present  at  them,  and  to  provide 
tnat  whatsover  is  transacted  in  them  foe  ac- 
cording to  the  mind  of  God.**  What  is  the 
scriptural  authority  they  quote  for  all  this  P 
Not  one  word  of  the  New  Testament,  except 
that  at  that  point  where  they  assign  to  the  civil 
magistrate  the  power  to  call  Synods,  in  the 
way  of  taking  order  for  this  heaven-com- 
missioned spiritual  work,  they  quote  these 
words,  '*  And  when  Herod  had  gathered  all 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes  of  the  people  to- 
gether, he  demanded  of  them  where  Christ 
should  be  bom.**  Was  there  ever—I  do  not 
mean  subjectively,  as  if  there  had  been  malice 
m  their  own  hearts,  but  ol^eeHody  as  an  idea 
—^was  there  ever  a  more  perverse  blasphem- 
ing of  God*s  Word ;  that  the  conduct  of  the 
tyrant,  bent  on  the  strangling  of  the  infiint 
Redeemer,  should  be  instanced  as  an  inspired 
authority  for  church  supervision  by  the  civil 
power?     It  is  indescribably  horrible.    And 


fbr  tliat  other  point  in  which  they  asnini 
power  to  him  to  take  order  that  all  the  ordU 
nances  of  religion  be  "observed,"  they  in- 
stance  for  authority  these  words  of  Chronicles 
XV.,  13,  "  They  entered  into  a  covenant,  that 
whosoever  would  not  seek  the  Lord  God  of 
.  Israel,  should  be  put  to  death,  whether  small 
or  great,  whether  man  or  woman." — I  shall  not 
trine  with  the  powers  of  my  own  mind,  nor  in- 
suit  yours,  by  entering  into  an  argument  to 
evince  the  wickedness  of  all  this.  I  shall  satisfy 
myself  with  a  testimony.    But  previously,  I 
explain  that,  in  bearing  witaess  agamst  thi 
system,  I  do  not  embrace  in  the  cond^mnatiot 
the  men  who  profess  it,  through  the  sednctiott 
of  circumstances,  and  who  wink  hard  on  iti 
enormities.     -We  had  all  need  observe  thii 
distinction  to  preserve  charity.    There  is  i 
multitude  of  men  who  are  hypocritical  in  a  rigbl 
kind  of  way ;  publicly  professing  and  adherinf 
to  wicked  systems  of  vrhich  they  privatelf 
disapprove. — ^Having  made  this  explanatioi^ 
I  denounce  the  doctrine  and  systrai  of  our 
reforming  ancestors  on  the  subject  of  th» 
civil  magistrate's  power  in  religion,  as  beingnat 
only  unseripturak,  but  violently  aoti-8cn> 
tural ;  as  violating  the  kingly  prerogati^ 
of  Christy  as  violating  the  liberties  of  Hk 
Church,  as  violating  the  natural  rights  of 
conscience,  as  perpetuatmg    abuses  in  tbe 
Church  instead  of  rectifying  them,  as  impec^ 
inr  the  progress  of  the  Church  instead  tl 
aiding  it,  as  inundating  the  Church  wiA 
worldliness  and  quenching'  its  spirituality;  m 
cherishing  a  Diotrephes  class  of  men,  vbo 
treat  with  hauimtr  brethren  who  are  in- , 
measurably  ofttimes  more  worthy  than  them-  j 
selves ;  as  a  principle  which  is  the  ffrand  ob-  '\ 
structive  of  Christian  harmony,  which  in  oor  , 
own  country  was  once  tyranmcal  and  crad, , 
and  which,  as  now  modifiea  by  advanced  ciTili- 
sation,  is  mean  and  mercenary ;  which  is  the 
grand  cause  of  the  present  distraction  and  per- 
plexity of  our  commonwealth;  and  which, 
abroad  throughout  Europe,  after  having  for 
many  weary  centuries  of  turmoil  and  oppres- 
sion, of  imprisonment  in  cells  of  inquisitors,  of 
martyrdom  at  the  stake,  of  bloody  wars,  of 
expelling  the  Gospel  from  countries  into  which 
it  had  entered,  is  now  perplexing  the  whole 
of  the  civilised  world,  and  threatenfaBS'  us  with 
a  universal  cataklysm.    All  this  I  charge  on 
tiie  principle  of  our  reforming  ancestors  on 
the  subject  of  the  magistrate's  power,  and 
partly  on  those  who  either  practicaliy  or 
theoretically^  adopt  it.   The  principle  is  pagan, 
it  is  popish,  it  is  infidel,  it  is  inhuman ;  thoagh 
I  do  not  impute  these  as  qualities  to  the  men 
who  profess  it.— Though  J  do  not  expect  that 
I  have  the  concurrence  of  you  all  in  dqv  first 
censures  on  the  Reformers  or  their  wonk,  yet 
I  do  calculate  that  I  have  it  on  thu :~  We  are 
the  only  Presbyterian  body  in  the  land  who 
can  afford  to  give  a  testimony  agamst  the 
grand  defect  of  the  Reformation.    The  £su- 
blished  Church,  of  course,  cannot ;  the  Re- 
formed   Presbyterians    cannot;   the    Free 
Church  cannot.    Thc^  must  lUI  observe  si- 
lence on  the  subject  or  one  of  the  greatest  of 
anti-cbristian  enormities,  or  plead  in  its  de- 
fence.   The  question,  therefore,  now  is,  hare 
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we  taken  dae  mdvantage  of  our  position  ?  We 
have  not.  We  have  been  traitors  to.  the  oaose. 
When,  not  to  speak  of  Dr  Wardlaw,  not  one 
directly  of  ourselves,  when  Dr  Heufch  lived, 
and  Dr  Birown  lived,  and  Dr  Yonuflr  lived,  aud 
Dr  Kingr  was  vifforons,  and  wiien  Dr  Marshall 
was  his  own  noble  magrnanimous  self,  what 
prosperous  work  went  forward  at  first,  in  oon- 
qaerinj^  publie  opinion,  and  makingr  i^  captive 
for  truth  and  liberty  1  How  came  this  career 
to  be  arrested  ?  The  explanation  is  easy,  but 
mmt  unsatisfactory.  I  am  far  from  thinking 
or  affirming  that  we  have  the  principal  credit 
of  effeeUng  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland;  but > that  our  exposures  of  their 
slavery  stfannlated  the  evangelical  party  to  the 
assertion  of  thehr  liberty,  oo  one  can  doubt. 
Their  first  miserable  attempt  in  the  ease  of 
the  Veto  Act  stirred  up  our  zeal  the  more  as 
a  mockery  of  liberty.  But  wheoevev  they 
raised  the  standard  of  the  demand  for  the  en- 
tire abolition  of  patronage,  we  acted  as  if  our 
work  were  done,  grounded  our  arms,and  rested 
on  them,  waiting  expectantly  the  result.  When 
the  result  came  or  the  glorious  Disruption, 
notwithstanding  the  ofPensivenees  with  which 
it  was  inaQgnrated  in  the  assertion  of  the  Esta- 
blishment principle,  and  the  claim  to  be  re- 
/^arded  tbe  Church  of  Scotland,  te  whom  the 
Lord  had  especially  committed  the  spiritual  su- 
pervision of  the  whole  lami— netwithstanding 
this  oiFenee,  I  saw,  such  was  our  adoiiration 
of  theur  magnanimous  self-denial,  our  sym- 
pathy with  them,  and  our  desire  to  fraternise 
with  them,  thiCt  we  abstained  from  testifying 
SjpuDSt  tbeir  one  grievous  fkuH.  Then  eame 
the  Evangelical  AlUanoe,  which,  with  ^1  its 
fxoeliences,  has  had  a  most  deadening  in- 
iioeoee  on  our  witness-bearing.  To  what  a 
rontemptlble  pass  we  are  now  comet  that 
when  once  we  could  bold  enthusiastwmeetings 
in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  in  aid  of  ear  English 
Nooconformiog  brethren  for  the  abolition  of 
Chm^h-rates,  we  now  instead,  send  a  member 
to  ParKament  who  skulks  from  the  division, 
and  votes  fbr  the  perpetnation  of  the  An- 
nuity-tax, as  a  ge^ag  yoke  on  the  neeks 
of  the  dtisens  of  Edinbnrgh.  That  conld  not 
poesih^  have  occurred  in  the  days  of  the 
power  of  Dr  Wardlew,  Dr  Heugh,  Dr  Mar- 
shall, Dr  Brown,  and  Dr  King.  We  are  a 
feeble,  faithless,  degenerated,  nn-Plrotefr- 
tantized  generation. — And  when  we  have  lost 
BO  much,  what  haws  we  gained?  Not  one 
sentiment  of  fraternity,  either  in  respect  of 
the  Free  Churcdi  or  the  BvaageVoal  AJliance, 
which  we  conld  notluwre  gafaied  as  weU  had 
we  ooutinned  in  cmr  old  course.  Had  we 
continaed  in  that  old  course,  ebeering  onr 
evangelical  brethren  when  the  Disruption  was 
fermenting  in  the  assertion  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  but  exposing  the  falseness  of 
their  ground  so  long  as  they  occupied  the 
position  of  adherents  to  the  principle  of 
Establi^m'ents,  then,  althongh  I  do  not  fancy 
that  we  woQld  have  converted  Dr  Chalmers, 
for,  although  Luther-like,  Calvin-like,  and 
Knox-like  in  great  qualities,  he  was  also  most 
deplorably  like  them  in  the  pride  of  opinion- 
attveness.  Yet  strong  as  the  passion  was 
within  him,  we  might  have  daunted  it  by  the 


voice  of  public  opinion  ;  and  instead  of  that 
lamentable  testimony  in  the  Tanaeld  Hall,  [n. 
favour  of  the  Establishment  principle,  which 
is  such  a  wall  of  separation  betwixt  ourselves 
and  the  Free  Church  bretliren,  we  might  at 
least  have  succeeded  in  having  it  made  a 
moot  point,  or  an  open  'question.  What 
would  have  followed?  We  would  have  gained 
three-fourths  and  more  of  the  Free  Church 
to  demand  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Begium 
Demm^  and  then  by  necessity  the  Maynooth 
Grant  would  have  tumbled  down.  But 
what  is  all  the  length  of  success  to  which  our 
faithfulness  would  have  carried  us,  I  know 
not.  Only  this  I  know,  that  onr  unfaithful- 
ness to  our  trust  has  ^honoured  ourselves, 
and  deeply  injured  the  cause  of  religion, 
liberty,  and  Protestantism.  Whether  our 
default  be  retrievable,  and  by  what  means,  I 
know  not;  only*  I  so  far  absolve  myself  by 
giving  this  testimony,— most  willing  to  bear 
the  odium  which  it  will  personally  oring  on 
me,  but  sorry  if  it  will  affect  in  any  evil  way 
the  brethren  of  the  Synod  with  whom  I  ani 
aasoelated.  Let  the  reporters  send  it  forth 
that  **  I  fecht  for  my  ain  ban'." 

qhb,  fbbsent  duties  in  belatiok  to  tbs 

CAUSE  or  the  BEFOBIf  ATION. 

The  Rev.  Wili.um  Lindsay,  DJD.,  ne:(t 
proceeded  to  address  the  meeting  to  tbe  fol- 
lowing effect: — The  Beformation,  after  con- 
vulsing Europe  for  many  year%  and  liberat- 
ing certain  countries  from  the  thraldom  ef 
Popery,  was  somewhat  suddenly  arrested ; 
ana  the  domains  of  the  two  systems,  as  map- 
ped out  theo»  have  bardlv  undergone  any 
change  during  the  centuries  that  have  fol- 
lowed. Now,  althoQffh  this  remarkable  fact 
cannot  be  accounted  for  without  throwii^ 
blame  somewhere^  still  it  is  consolatory  to 
think  that  one  benefit  at  least  has  accrued 
from  the  evil,  in  the  devetopment.  of  a  new 
argument  in  defence  of  the  great  principles 
resuscitated  by  Luther.  For  it  has  been  pre- 
cisdy  in  those  eountries  where  the  Reifor- 
raation  became  a  power  that  all  the  great 
interests  of  society,  liberty,  commerce,  lite- 
rature, arts,  and  science  have  flourished ; 
while  upon  those  regk>ns  where  Popery,  whe- 
ther without  a  struggle  or  after  crushing 
the  Reformation,  has  maintained  her  sway, 
decay  and  despotism  have  follen  like  a  blight. 
Wherever  the  Reformation  has  been  wel- 
comed, her  presence  has  scattered  blessings, 
and  the  whole  aspect  of  things  has  been 
miffhtUy  improved.  Where  the  blame  should 
belaid  for  the  arrestment  of  a  work  so  auspi« 
ciously  begun,,  it  is  not  my  province  to  in- 
quire. One  cause,  however,  I  think,  will  be  - 
found  in  the  gMieral  retention  among  Pro-p 
testants  oi  tbe  Popish  idea  that  uniformity 
of  religious  profession  ouffht  to  be  secured 
by  civil  penalties.  This  insane  scheme,  so 
opposed  to  Scripture  and  common  sense,  so 
inconsistent  with  the  fondamental  principles 
of  Protestantism,  stirred  up  strifes  in  every 
country,  which  so  distracted  the  minds  of 
men,  tbat  no  systematic  efforts  for  spreading 
the  Reformation  could  be  sustained.  Pro- 
testants had  enoogh  to  do  in  contending  with 
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one  another.    Among  ourselves  the  struggles 
and  sufferings  of  the  Puritans  in  the  south, 
and  of  the  Covenanters  in  the  north,  absorbed 
every  energy.      Oh!    had  our   forefathers, 
"While  enunciating  the  sound  principle  that 
every  mail  has  a  right  to  read  the  Word  of 
God  for  himself,  accepted  all  the  consequences 
-  of  this  principle,  and  boldly  maintained  that 
no  man*8  convictions  or  professions  should  be 
interfered  with  otherwise  than  by  persuasion, 
how  different  the*  result  might  have  been ! 
Those  missionary  efforts,  which  are  hardly 
half-a- century  old,  might  have  dated  from  the 
Reformation  itself.    In  Popish  countries,  too, 
the  effect  of  the  Reformation  was  to  excite 
such  a  morbid  fear  of  everything  like  differ- 
ence of   opinion,  that    the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  was  more  and  more  discouraged, 
and  came  to  be  regarded  as  something  like 
a  crime.    At  the  time  when  Luther's  voice 
'  reverberated  through  Europe  there  was  a 
widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  Papacy. 
The  German,  French,  and  Spanish  bishops 
spoke  out  boldly  at  Trent,  and  there  was 
hardly  a  point  that  did  not  give  rise  to  end- 
less controversies.    Indeed,  nothing  is  bet- 
ter fitted  to  dispel  the  vain  dream  of  Popish 
unity  than  the  history  of  this  famous  Council, 
as  exhibited  even  in  the  pages  of  Pallavicini, 
not  to  speak  of  Sarpi  at  all.    Great  was  the 
terror  of  the  Pope,  and  the  laughing-stock 
of  Europe  at  the  time,  and  yet  marvellous 
to  say,  the  decrees  of  this  Council,  fabricated 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  fraud  and  political 
influence,  smoothed,  and  emasculated,  and 
generalized  so  as  to  embrace  the  most  di- 
vergent views,  silent  on  so  many  fundamen- 
tal points,  about  the  definition  of  which  the 
opposing  factions  could  come  to  no  agree- 
ment; these  decrees  have  virtually  become 
the  Bible  of  Rome,  and  the  true  Bible  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  ignored.    And  the 
consequence  is,  that,  for  want  of  a  common 
ground,  it  is  more  difficult  than  ever  to  make 
an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  Romanists; 
argument  with  Romanists  has  become  nearly 
hopeless.    Very  great  efforts  are,  therefore, 
needed  for  the  defence  and  extension  of  the 
Reformation.    The  Popish  controversy  yields 
to  none  in  importance.    It  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  temporal  well-being  of  man. 
It  touches  the  very  root  of  the  civil  and  po- 
litical privileges  of  society:  and  it  involves 
the  eternal  destinies  of  our  fellow-men.    Yet 
Protestant  principles  are  exposed  to  no  small 
hazard.     An  educated  section  of  the  com- 
munity, comprehending  not  a  few  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  have  become  ashamed  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  Reformation,  and  falling 
back  not  upon  apostolic  but  upon  mediaeval 
and   patristic  times,  they  have  contracted 
a   fondness  for  genuflexions  and  external 
pomp,  and  naturally  their  sympathies  are  all . 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  Rome.    Then,  among 
others  there  is  a  &lse  liberalism  prevalent, 
which,    conceiving    itself    elevated    above 
the  cloudy  region  of  theological  disputes, 
looks  down  from  its  serene  height  tipon  all 
religions  as  prettjr  much  the  same.    Dislike 
of  Popery  is  considered  in  such  quarters  a 
narrow-minded  prejudice,  and  active  opposi- 


tion to  it  is  frowned  upon  as  inconsistent 
with  good  neighbourhood.    Our  forefathers, 
who  knew  the  system  from  dire  experience, 
shrank  from  it  with  profound  abhorrence, 
'  and  it  were  well  that  something  of  the  same 
spirit  survived  among  ns.    The  doctrines  of 
Rome  exhibit  a  horrid  perversion  of  Chris- 
tianitv.    The  Pope,  as  universal  bishop,  has 
no  place  in  the  New  Testament,  but  dates 
only  from  the  Council  of  Chalcedon;  and 
even  then  the  title  was  given  as  a  mere 
courtesy,  and  was  not  accepted  for  more 
than  a  century,  lest  it  should  seem  to  arrogate 
authority  over  other  bishops.  -  Oh,  for  some- 
thing of  the  same  modesty  now  I    The  idea 
of  transubstantiation,  first  mooted  by  Pas- 
chasius    Rathbert    in   the    ninth   century, 
graduallv  reached  its  full  development  of  ab- 
surdity during  the  dark  ages  that  followed, 
and  it  was  not  formally  recognised  as  a  doc- 
trine   of  the    Church  till   the  Council  of 
Lateran,  in  121^.    These,  mere  dogmas  of 
men,   together   with   multitudes  of  others, 
such  as  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Virgin,  the  conversion  of  the  ministry  ioto 
a  sacrificing  priesthood,  the  change  of  the 
Lord's  table  into  an  altar,  the  oput  opera- 
turn  of  the  sacraments,  the  fires  of  purj^^a- 
tory,  the  virtue  of  indulgences,  the  worship 
of  saints,   prostration   before    images,   the 
exclusion  from  catechisms   of  the   Second 
Commandment,   auricular  confession,  pen- 
ance  and  attrition,  the  right   of  pnrgiof^ 
out   heretical   pravity   by   means   of  such 
enormous  cruelties  as  those  of  the  Holy  In- 
quisition, to  which  nothing  similar  in  point 
of  Satanic  refinement  is  to  be  found  in  the 
bloodiest  pages  of  the  blood-stained  annals  of 
earth,  whether  among  the  scalping  savages 
of  the  West,  or  among  the  worshippers  of 
Moloch  and  Juggernaut,  these  mere  dogmas 
of  men— oh  I  should  I  not  rather  say  these 
doctrines  of  devils,  which  have  done  such 
-infinite  dishonour  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
which  have  been  the  ruin  of  so  many  myriads 
of  souls,  which  have  scattered  so  widely  the 
seeds  of  infidelity,  ought  to  be  assailed  from 
pulpit,  from  press,  from  platform,  with  un- 
sparing severity.    The  idea  of  not  handling 
these  topics  out  of  respect  for   the  feel- 
ings of  Romanists  as  fellow-eitizens  is  a 
treachery  to  the  Gospel,  which  has  been  too 
prevalent  among  us.    Fidelity  to  qur  Lord 
and  the  souls  of  men  demand  that  errors  so 
ruinous  and  detestable  should  be  openly  and 
incessantly  exposed.    The  present  genera- 
tion has  been  allowed  to  a  great  extent  to  fall 
out  of  the  knowledge  of  what  Popery  really 
is,  and   redoubled  efforts  should   now  be 
made  to  hold  up  the  system,  in  all  its  hideous 
deformity,  to  the  reprobation  of  the  world. 
It  was  not  by  politely  declining  to  say  any- 
thing severe  about  Popery  that  the  heroes  of 
the  Reformation  achieved  their  glorious  vic- 
tory, nor  shall  we  triumph  by  any  such  policy. 
And,  of  all  parties  in  the  world,  Romanists  are 
those  who  should  blush  to  claintforbearance, 
for  they  never  show  any.    Nay,  not  only  do 
they  assail  their  opponents  fiercely  enoujch 
with  tongue  and  pen,  but  they  load  them  with 
curses,  denounce  and  anathematize  th^m,  and 
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wherever  they  have  the  power,  they  interdict 
all  worship  but  their  own.  Has  there  ever 
been  anything  like  freedom  of  inquiry  or  dif- 
ference of  profession  tolerated  in  the  States 
oftheOhnrch?  Oh!  it  fills  one's  bosom  with 
QQutterable  disgust  to  hear  the  Romanists 
erer  complaining  of  the  harshness  with  which 
they  are  treated  in  this  country,  of  the  griev- 
ous disabilities  under  which  they  labour 
here,  when,  they  know  full  well,  that  wherever 
Popery  has  the  power,  she  crushes  all  dissent, 
and  allows  no  worship  but  her  own  1  What 
Popish  country  is  there  upon  earth  where 
Protestants  enjoy  anything  like  the  liberty 
that  is  freely  conceded  to  Romanists  here  ? 
and  we  would  not  abridge  their  privileges  one 
hair's-breadth.  It  is  the  glory  of  Britain, 
and  of  all  countries  where  British  blood  pre- 
dominates, that  Shackles  upon  conscience  are 
abhorred.  But  this  very  freedom  only  ren- 
ders it  the  more  imperative  that  error  should 
be  openly  and  vigorously  assailed  by  argu- 
ment, and  particularly  Popish  errors,  because 
they  endanger  the  existence  of  this  very  free- 
dom itself.  Another  obvious  duty  is  to  seek 
the  abolition  of  all  public  grants  to  Popish 
schools  and  colleges,  as  inconsistent  with, 
the  character  of  this  Protestant  nation.  If 
we  believe  the  Papal  system  to  be  fraught 
with  dangerous  error,  and  to  be  adverse  to 
those  civil  and  religious  liberties  which  are 
so  dear  to  our  hearts,  then  it  must  be  at  once 
a  sin  and  a  folly  to  sustain  it  by  the  funds  of 
the  State.  Taking  a  viper  into  our  bosoms, 
shall  we  not  deserve  to  be  stung?  The 
sarest  way,  however,  and  the  fairest,  of  ter- 
minating the  evil,  is  to  abolish  everything 
in  the  shape  of  public  religious  endow- 
ments. Destroy  the  stock  of  the  tree  and 
the  branches  will  die.  This  is  the  only  sound 
principle,  and  it  is  also  the  legitimate  and 
logical  issue  of  the  Reformation.  For  if 
every  man  has  a  right  to  read  the  "Word  of 
God  for  himself,  then  equally  every  man 
must  be  at  liberty  to  profess  whatever  reli- 
gious principles  he  adopts ;  and  unless  you 
can  find  an  infallible  magistrate  to  put  in  the 
room  of  the  so-called  infallible  Pupe,  there 
can  be  no  State-religion  to  which  there  is 
any  obligation  to  submit  as  such.  There 
is  nothing  to  determine  the  national  faith 
but  either  the  judgment  of  the  majority,  or 
the  judgment  of  those  who  can  contrive  to 
exert  the  greatest  political  influence.  Hence, 
as  a  mere  legislative  enactment  never  can  con- 
vince those  who  have  conscientiously  adopted 
principles  different  from  the  favoured  creed, 
they  must  necessarily  experience  a  griev- 
ance In  being  forced  to  contribute  to  what 
they  honestly  disown,  and  at  the  same  time 
stii^atized  as  hardly  loyal  subjects.  Tole-. 
ration  of  dissent  no  doubt  is  a  mighty  step  in. 
advance  of  enforced  uniformity  ;  but  it  is 
only  a  step,  and  not  a  final  resting-place.  If, 
indeed,  it  were  boldly  denied,  as  by  Ro- 
manists, that  any  man  has  a  right  to  choose 
his  own  religion,  then  there  would  be  consist- 
ency at  least,  although  egregious  wickedness, 
in  compelling  all,  both  to  conform  to  the 
national  faith  and  to  contribute  to  it;  but 
when  once  it  is  conceded,  as  in  the  funda- 


mental principle  of  the  Reformation,  that  all 
men  may  read  the  Word  of  God  and  judge 
for  themselves,  then  there  can  be  no  more 
reason  why  any  should  be  obliged  to  support 
principles  which  they  condemn,  than  why  they 
shoula  be  obliged  to  believe  them.  The  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  private  judgment  neces- 
sarily tends  to  the  overthrow  of  State  religions ; 
and  the  Reformation  will  not  be  complete 
until  the  hand  of  the  civil  power,  deterred  by 
the  doom  of  Uzzah,  has  ceased  to  touch  the 
ark  of  God.  The  sword  is  the  weapon  put 
by  Scripture  into  the  hand  of  the  magistrate, 
and  he  should  decree  nothing  but  what  he  is 
able  to  enforce.  The  attempt  so  long  made 
to  compel  submission  to  national  churches 
was  logically  sound  ;  for  if  the  magistrate  had 
a  right  to  establish  a  national  church,  why 
should  it  not  be  his  duty  to  enforce  con- 
formity to  it?  Now,  if  it  took  from  the 
Reformation  down  to  the  Revolution  to  de- 
monstrate practically  the  absurdity  and  in- 
justice of  coercing  conscience,  it  need  not 
surprise  us  that  another  similar  period  has 
been  needed  to  show  the  unsoundness  of. 
the  principle  itself  out  of  which  this  coercion 
grew.  In  our  times  the  sentiment  is  rapidly 
rising  into  the  ascendant,  at  least  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  communities,  that  Governments  only 
cripple  their  own  proper  action,  and  introduce 
heartburnings  among  their  subjects,  by  legis- 
lating for  the  support  of  religion  at  all.  Now, 
the  views  we  hold  on  the  great  question  of 
connection  between  Church  and  State  give  us 
a  mighty  advantage  in  opposing  all  grants  to 
Popish  schools  and  colleges,  for  we  proceed 
upon  grounds  whose  fairness  is  recognised  by 
public  men.  Not  a  few,  although  quite  op- 
posed to  Popery,  are  yet  deterred  from  advoj. 
eating  the  disendowment  of  her  seminaries, 
because  they  think  it  hard  that  one  class  of 
grants  should  be  discontinued  while  others 
remain.  I  do  not  sympathise  with  this  deli- 
cacy, but  of  several  evils  would  always  first 
sweep  away  either  the  worst,  or  the  one  I  could 
most  readily  operate  upon.  And  besides, 
there  is  this  special  reason  for  the  abolition  of 
Popish  grants,  that  Popery  is  not  merely  a  re- 
ligion, seeking  extension  by  moral  means 
alone,  but  it  is  really  a  conspiracy  against  the 
religious  liberties  of  others,  never  scrupling 
to  employ  force  wherever  it  can,  to  attain  its 
ends.  It  is  worthy,  however,  of  the  coneide- 
ration  of  those  who  approve  of  endowments 
in  the  abstract,  whether,  in  times  like  the  pre- 
sent, their  principles  are  not  in  reality  doing 
a  vast  deal  more  harm  than  good.  They  them- 
selves, no  doubt,  would  confine  the  benefit  of 
public  endowments  to  what  they  consider  the 
truth ;  and  if  they  could  carry  out  this  view, 
then  at  least  we  should  be  spared  the  great 
public  scandal  of  the  same  Government  sup- 
porting antagonistic  systems.  But  they  must 
see  how  chimerical  it  is  to  anticipate  the 
realization  of  their  theory.  Right  or  wrong, 
the  leading  men  of  all  parties  in  the  State 
feel  as  if  fair  play  required,  that  when. one 
section  of  religionists  received  State  support, 
others  also  were ,  entitled  to  a  share.  And 
this  is  an  argument  that  will  always  tell  upon 
the  British  people,  who  have  an  innate  liking 
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for  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  What,  then,  is 
the  grand  obstacle  to  the  abolition  of  Popish 
gfrants?  It  is  the  fact,  that  Protestant 
churches  and  schools  are  supported  by  na- 
tional endowments.  Those  among  us  who 
take  endowments  themselves  are  really  the 
occasion  of  the  oontinnancie  and  progressive 
augmentation  of  the  grants  to  Popery.  And 
it  is  a  question  which  they  should  seriously 
consider,  whether,  in  the  altered  circumstances 
of  the  times,  they  would  not  do  immensely  more 
to  preserve  the  purity,  and  to  accelerate  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel,  by  giving  up  privi- 
leges which  they  find  themselves  unable  to 
restrict  to  the  truth,  and  thus  ensuring  the 
abolition  of  a  system  which  confounds  all 
moral  distinctions,  by  smiling  equally  upon 
truth  and  error.  In  this  there  would  be  no  sacri- 
fice of  principle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  no- 
blest self-sacrifice.  They  might  still  conscien- 
tiously hold  the  conviction  that  endowments 
were  good  in  themselves  when  bestowed  ex- 
clusively upon  the  truth,  ajid  yet  they  might 
relinquish  them  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
employedindiscriminately  to  prop  up  truth  and 
falsehood.  Indeed,  our  Free  Church  brethren 
have  already  in  part  acted  in  this  very  way, 
■when  they  nobly  renounced  privileges  which 
they  could  not  enjoy  without  a  condition  to 
which  they  could  not  subscribe.  And  ought 
it  not  equaUy  to  be  a  reason  for  this  step, 
that  the  same  Government  which  supports 
truth  endows  error,  and  thus  does  unspeak- 
able damage  to  the  best  interests  of  the  na- 
tion 7  And  when  I  speak  of  damage,  I  do 
not  refer  merely  to  the  fact  that  one  endow- 
ment just  counteracts  the  good  supposed  to 
result  from  another,  that  the  left  hand  just 
throws  down  what  the  right  has  been  build- 
ing  up.  That  is  something,  but  it  is  a  com- 
paratively small  matter.  What  I  mean  is, 
that  the  support  of  different  religions  by 
the  same  Government  is  a  public  immor- 
ality, manifests  an  utter  want  of  right  prin- 
ciple, and  is  directly  calculated  to  foster 
the  ruinous  idea,  already  too  prevalent,  that 
all  religions  are  equally  good.  And  it  is 
another  phase  of  the  same  evil,  that  Pusey- 
ites  and  Evangelicals  co-exist  in  the  Church 
of  England,  held  together  by  golden  ties, 
when  it  would  be  more  honest- for  them  to 
part.  If  anything  but  irreligion  prevails 
under  such  a  system,  it  must  be  in  spite  of 
endowments,  and  not  by  means  of  them.  And 
I  would  respectfully  put  it  to  those  churches 
Which  approve  of  State  support  in  the  abstract, 
whether,  in  the  view  of  those  enormous  evils 
resulting  from  their  principle  as  at  present  ap- 
plied, they  Would  not  more  eflFectually  benefit 
the  cause  of  Christianity  by  relinquishing  the 
supposed  advantage  of  national  support,  and 
concurring  in  a  great  effort  to  have  all  grants 
and  endowments  abolished.  They  can  hardly 
now  hope  ever  to  see  their  own  principle  ad- 
ministered in  the  only  way  which  they  them- 
selves consider  defensible,  that  is,  applied  to 
the  support  of  nothing  but  the  truth.  I  have 
no  idea  that  grants  to  Popery  will  ever  cease 
while  Protestant  churches  are  upheld  at  the 
national  expense.  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  divisions  among  Protestants  as  an 


obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation; 
and  there  can'be  no  doubt  that  the  sectional 
aspect  of  the  Protestant  world  does  exert  a 
most  prejudicial  influence.  It  should  be  re- 
niembered,  however,  that  in  so  far  as  unity 

Erevails  in  the  Romish  Church,  it  is  secured 
y  denying  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
without  which  there  can  oe  no  reasonable 
service  of  God,  and  the  exercise  of  which, 
moreover,  the  apostles  themselves  enjohi, 
"  Judge  ye  what  I  say.*'  Besides,  even  after 
nature  hiss  been  expelled  by  the  fork  of 
Romish  oppression,  she  perpetually,  as 
Horace  says,  forces  her  way  back ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  amid  the  appearance  of 
Eerfect  unity  in  the  Romish  camp,  there 
ave  always  prevailed  great  differences,  as 
witness  the  controversy  between  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Jansenists,  which  lasted  for  more  than 
a  century,  and  that,  too,  after  the  Conncil 
of  Trent.  Popish  unity  is  more  apparent 
than  retd,  whereas  Protestant  unity  is  more 
real  than  apparent.  The  unbounded  liberty 
which  prevails  among  us  has  the  effect  of  ex- 
hibiting all  our  differences  in  an  exaggerated 
form,  while  the  thousands  of  points  on  which 
we  are  perfectly  agreed  are  lost  sight  of  by  the 
world,  just  because  they  are  never  brought  into 
controversy.  The  fact  is,  that  among  the  lead- 
ing Protestant  churches,  among  all  the  bodies 
known  by  the  designation  of  Evangelical,  there 
prevails  a  wonderful  unanimity  of  view  on  all 
that  constitutes  the  substance  of  the  Gospel. 
How  exceedingly  small  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  confessions  of  the  various  Protes- 
tant churches.  They  might  be  promiscuous- 
ly interchanged ;  and  but  for  the  peculiarities 
of  diction,  the  parties  would  hardly  l^iow  the 
difference.  If,  then,  it  be  a  fact  that  Protes- 
tants are  so  much  agreed,  ought  they  not  to  ' 
make  some  effort  to  render  their  unity  ap-  | 
parent  to  the  world  ?  Why  should  we  hafe 
the  character  of  being  more  divided  than  we 
really  are,  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  com- 
mon  cause  ?  Unquestionably  it  is  the  duty 
of  Protestants — and  it  will  be  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  their  cause— to  maintain  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  one  another,  and 
to  co-operate  heartily  in  all  benevolent,  phi- 
lanthropic, missionary,  and  Bible-circulat- 
ing schemes.  Ministers  of  different  bodies 
should  extensively  cultivate  official  inter- 
course. Their  pulpits  should  be  fi*eely  thrown 
open  to  one  another.  They  should  meet  at 
Unions,  and  Circuits,  and  Synods,  and  As- 
semblies. And  everything  should  be  done  j 
to  make  us  all  feel  that  we  really  are  one,  as 
belonging  to  the  One  Church  of  the  living 
God>  And  where  actual  incorporation  is 
practicable,  with  a  due  regard  to  really  exist- 
ing differences,  it  ought  to  be  effected  with- 
out delay.  We  may  yet  have  a  great  battle 
to  fight  with  a  foe  that  has  never  scrupled  at 
any  perfidy  or  cruelty,  however  atrocious, 
when  her  own  ends  were  to  be  served ;  and 
we  ought  therefore,  not  only  with  the  view  of 
exerting  a  beneficial  influence  through  oor 
union,  but  also  for  self-defence,  to  live  in  the 
closest  amity  with  one  another.  Let  us  not 
be  like  factions,  sacrificing  the  public  good 
to  our  own  private  strifes.    Let  us  not  be 
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rods,  easily  broken  because  separate,  but  let 
OS  be  knit  together  by  tlie  strong  tie  of 
Christian  love,  and  so  form  one  mighty  wea- 
pon, wliieh  Providence  may  employ  for  break- 
ing the  yoke  of  bondage  from  every  neck. 
Bot  I  am  afraid  I  am  transgressing  the  pre- 
scribed limits  of  time.    Just  a  few  sentences 
on  another  point  and  I  have   ^one.     Be- 
sides the. means  already  suggested  for  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  the 
extension  of  missionary  effort  both  at  home 
and  abroad    is    indispensable.      The    free 
preaching  of  the  Word  is  the  grand  means 
for  upholding    and   spreading   the'  truth. 
And,  above  all,  we  should  have  some  kind  of 
agency  to  operate  upon  Popish  countries. 
The  Romanists  avail  themselves  of  our  tole- 
rant laws  to  spread  their  principles  among 
ns,  bnt  they    throw  every  barrier   in    the 
ways  of  Protestants  preaching  among  them, 
and  wherever  they  can  they  interdict  it  alto- 
gether.   Still  there  are  some  narrow  doors  by 
vhich  an  entrance  may  be  effected.    By  aid- 
ing the  evangelical  chorches  of  France,  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland,  we  in  reality  do  make  in- 
roads upon  Popery.    And  now  that  Italian 
nationality  is  -vindicating  its  rights,  and  the 
people  tired  of  the  so-<»i]Ied  paternal  rule  of 
the  Pope  have  disowned  his  tetaporal  sway, 
and  sought  incorporation  with  a  free  state  in 
their  neighbourhood,  we  may  anticipate  faci- 
lities, such  as  were  never  before  enjoyed,  for 
circulating  the  Scriptures,  and,  perhaps,  even 
proclaiming  with  the  living  voice  the  un- 
ttarchable  riches  of  Christ.    Oh  I  should  we 
not  recognise  it  as  a  most  encouraging  cir- 
cumstance, that  at  the  very  time  when  we 
are  celebrating  the  tri-centenary  of  the  Re- 
formation, so  sore  a  blow  should  have  been 
struck  at  Popery  in  its  own  central  seat,  and 
should  we  not  triplicate  our  efforts  for  uu- 
masking  the  most  gigantic  impostare  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen.    The  judgment  of 
the  great  whore,  that  noade  drunk  the  kings 
pf  the  earth  with  the  wine  of  her  fornication, 
is  commencing;    and  myriads    of  men,  of 
different  ages  ^nd  countries,  who  have  groaned 
onder  the  lash  of  persecution,  who   have 
publicly  sealed  th^r  testimony  with  their 
blood  amid  crowds  of  exulting  foes,  who 
have  been  tortured  with  Satanic  ingenuity  in 
the  secret  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition ;  and 
souls  that  have  been  lost,  through  Rome's 
guilty  suppression  of  the  Word   of   God, 
through  her  corruption  of  the  plainest  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  through  her  practical 
denial  of  the  sole  mediatorship  of  Christ,  are 
sending  up  one  mighty  cry  to  heaven  for 
vengeance  upon  her,  in  whose  skirts  is  found 
the  blood  of  so  many  of  the  holiest  of  men, 
on  whose  head  there  falls  the  blame  of  the 
perdition  of  countless  millions.    Oh  I  if  there 
be  truth  in  prophecy,  if  there  be  justice  in 
beaven,  a  confederation  which  has  perpe- 
trated deeds  of  such  enormous  wickedness 
and  cruelty,  and  which  has  never  manifested 
the  slightest  symptom  of  sorrow  for  any  of 
ber  crimes,  must  fall  under  the  blackening 
curse  of  a  righteous  Qod,    And  happy  will  it 
be  for  the  world  when  the  triumphant  shout  is 
beard— *<  Babylon  the  great  is  fallen,  is  fallen, 


io  one  day  shall  her  plagues  come,  deatli  and 
mourning  and  famine,  and  she  shall  be  utterly 
burned  with  fire,  for  strong  is  thtf  Lord  God 
who  judgeth  her.  Rejoice  over  ber  thott 
heaven,  and  ye  holy  apostles  and  prophets, 
for  God  hath  avenged  you  on  her." 

The  proceedings  closed  with  devotional 
exercises,  f^er  which  the  large  audience  dis- 
persed. 

THE  ANNUAL  MISSIONARY 
MEETING. 
The  Annual  Missionary  Meeting  was  held 
ODithe  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  in  the 
same  place.  The  large  hall  was  again  filled 
in  every  part.  After  devotional  exercises, 
conducted  by  the  Moderaior,  who  occnpied 
the  chair,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Jarvie,  Kelso ; 
the  Rev.  H.  M.  Macgill,  Home  Secretary,  read 
the  report  For  this  report,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  Treasurer's 
statement,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
«  Record  "  of  this  month,  where  they  appear 
at  length.  We  have  room  at  present  only  ftir 
the  following  abstract— 

The  committee  have  during  ttoe  year  which 
ended  March  Slst  1860,  aided  98  conmga- 
tions  from  the  Home  Mission  Fund.  These 
congregations  have  9339  members  in  full 
communion,  having  admitted  1090  communi- 
cants, having  lost  838  by  removals,  and  hav- 
ing thus  gained  252.  The  aggregate  attend- 
ance in  these  93  churches  has  been  12,933, 
the  membership  and  attendance  being  to 
each  other  as  20  to  27.  They  have  raised 
for  congregational  purposes,  L.8728,  8s.  3|d., 
and  for  missionary  and  benevolent  objects, 
L.1109,  13s.  7d.,  in  all,  L.9838,  Is.  lOfd., 
which  yields  an  average  of  21s.  Ifd.  In 
those  churches  there  are  112  Sabbath  schools, 
taught  by  646  teachers,  and  attended  by  5145 
pupils;  besides  79  advanced  classes,  taught 
by  the  ministers,  and  attended  by  1243  young 
persons  above  the  age  of  childhood.  The 
number  of  stations  in  w^ieh  the  ministers  of 
these  congregations  occasionally  preach  is 
218. 

The  congregations  that  have  received  aid 
from  the  fund  devoted  to  the  Better  Support 
of  the  Gospel  Ministry  are  64  in  number. 
Their  communicants  are,  10,164.  Their  ac- 
cessions during  the  year  have  been  962,  their 
removals  839,  leaving  a  gain  of  148.  The 
average  attendance  in  these  64  congregations 
is  12,708.  They  haVe  raised  for  congrega- 
tional purposes,  L.9694,  Os.  Oid.,  and  for  mis- 
sionary and  benevolent  objects  L.963, 16s.  9|d.; 
in  all,  L.10,667,  15s.  lOjd.,  an  amount  which 
yields  L.1,  Os.  9id.  for  each  member  on  an 
average.  In  these  64  congregations  there 
are  82  Sabbath  schools,  taught  by  569  teachers, 
and  attended  by  4712  pupils;  besides  62  ad- 
vanced classes,  taught  by  the  minister,  and 
attended  by  1167  above  the  age  of  children. 
The  number-  of  preaching  stations  occa- 
sionally supplied  by  the  ministers  of  these 
congregations  is  103.  The  aggregate  num- 
bers representing  the  present  condition  of 
these  supplemented  churches  are  as  follows :  — 
Communicants,  19,493 ;  accessions,  2072 ;  re- 
movals, 1677 ;  gains,  395;  attendance,  25,641. 
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Congregational  Income,  L.18^22,  8s.  4}d.; 
benevolent  income,  L.2073, 9s.  4Jd.— total  in- 
come, L.20,396,  17s.  9d.  Sabbath  schools, 
194;  scholars,  9857;  teachers,  1214;  attend- 
ance, 9867 ;  ministers*  advanced  classes,  131 ; 
attendance  at  these,  2400.  Preaching  sta- 
tions, 321.  The  average  individual  contri- 
butions for  stipend,  128.  3d. ;  other  congre- 
gational objects  6s.;  missions  and  benevo- 
lence, 2s.  2d.;  in  all,  20s.  5d.  This  average 
exceeds  that  of  any  former  year.  This  is 
partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
these  congregations  have  paid  during,  the 
past  year,  L.1877,  Os.  9d.  in  the  liquidation  of 
debt,  which  is  but  a  preliminary,  it  is  be- 
lieved, to  a  much  larger  contribution  for  the 
same  object  during  the  progress  of  the  pre- 
sent year.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  sta- 
tistical fact,  exhibiting  the  present  condition 
of  these  congregations,  is  that  the  aggregate 
attendance  at  the  prayer  meetings,  which 
number  369,  two-thirds  of  which  are  weekly, 
amounts  to  8762,  a  very  large  number  when 
compared  with  the  aggregate  of  19,604  com- 
municants, of  which  the  churches  are  com- 
posed. The  Foreign  Secretary's  report  re- 
ferred at  length  to  the  various  fields  of 
operation  occupied  by  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  all  of  which  the  work  is 
foing  on  with  more  or  less  success.  Canada, 
amaica,  Trinidad,  Old  Calabar,  Caffraria, 
Jewish  Missions,  India,  Australia,  and  Con- 
tmental  Evangelisation,  are  the  headings  of 
Its  leading  paragraphs,  and  indicate  the  area 
over  which  the  missionary  operations  of  the 
church  are  diffused.  We  regret  that  we  can 
only  give  a  sentence  or  two  from  this  in- 
teresting report :— Thus  ourCJiurch  is  con- 
ductmg  missionary  operations  in  fourteen 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  embracing  all  its 
continents ;  and  laying  out  of  view  Canada, 
Australia,  and  the  churches  of  the  Continent, 
we  have,  exclusive  of  the  wives  of  our  mission- 
aries, whose  services  are  often  extremely  use- 
ful, 35  ordained  missionaries,  and  upwards  of 
60  catechists  and  teachers,  or  about  100  edu- 
cated agents,  engaged  in  strictly  foreign  mis- 
sions. It  is  a  matter  of  devout  thankfulness 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
Steele,  no  breach  has  during  the  year  been 
made  in  this  large  missionary  band.  Our 
agents  are  faithful  and  devoted  ;  their  acts 
have  been  multitudinous,  and  their  deeds 
have  been  attended  with  a  degree  of  visible 
success  which  is  fitted  greatly  to  encourage  us. 
The  Rev.  Jambs  Yoono,  of  Dunfermline, 
now  addressed  the  meeting.  He  said— The 
topic  on  which  I  have  been  requested  to 
address  you,  is  "  Personal  Devotedness  to  the 
Work  of  the  Lord.**  A  short  text,  Modera- 
tor, but  a  great  theme,  eminently  suitable  at 
such  a  time  and  in  such  a  meeting  as  this ; 
but  which  I  shall  be  able  very  imperfectly  to 
unfold  in  the  brief  space  of  time  allotted  to 
me  for  this  address.  Allow  me,  first  of  all, 
briefly  to  notice  the  work  spoken  of,  and  for 
the  advancement  and  promotion  of  which 
personal  devotedness  is  required.  This,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  the  work  of  saving  souls. 
It  consists  in  efforts  to  spread  the  Gospel  at 
home  and  abroad,  that  thereby  guilty  and 


perishing  men  may  be  delivered  from  sin, 
and  from  the  wrath  to  come;  the  kingdom 
of  Satan,  the  god  of  this  world,  smitten  and 
overthrown ;  and  this  rebellious  province  of 
God's  empire  be  brought  into  subjection  to 
the  will  of  Christ.  This  is  the  work  of  the 
Lord  to  which  we  here  refer,  and  which  for 
greatness  and  grandeur,  interest  and  impor- 
tance, has  no  equal,  and  no  competitor.  It 
is  the  greatest  work  which  God  is  carrying 
on  in  the  world  in  which  we  live— perhaps 
the  greatest  which  has  ever  been  projected 
in  the  vast  universe  over  which  He  presides. 
So  great  is  it,  that  we  feel  warranted  in  say- 
ing, that  everything  else  in  comparison  with 
it  is  only  as  the  dust  in  the  balance,  and  has 
*  no  glory  by  reason  of  the  glory  which  ex- 
celleth.  True  it  is  that  men  generally  do  not 
understand  this,  nor  can  they  sympathise 
with  such  sentiments;  their  minds  are  so 
occupied  and  dazzled  with  other  things,  that 
they  look  upon  this  as  a  myth,  and  an  qh- 
reality,  or  at  the  befit  a  matter  of  little  mo- 
ment. Hence  it  is  that  political  raqvements. 
scientific  investigations  and  discoveries,  the 
training  and  the  march  of  armies,  the  exten- 
Bion  of  trade  and  commerce,  with  the  accu- 
muiation  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  perish- 
able things,  awalcen  far  more  attention  with 
multitudes  even  of  professing  Christians,  and 
absorb  the  thoughts  and  energies  of  nations 
and  individuals,  as  if  there  were  no  other 
world  than  the  present,  no  things  unseen  and 
eternal,  and  as  if  men  were  born  for  no  other 
and  higher  end  than  to  prosecute  these  merely 
worldly  schemes,  and  reap  the  poor  rewards 
which  they  are  fitted  to  confer!  How  la- 
mentable the  delusion,  and  how  sad  that 
Christian  men  should  fall  into  it !  For  what 
are  these  compared  with  the  great  work  in 
which  the  Church  is  ealled  to  engage?— 
which  seeks  to  restore  apostate  man  to  God 
— plant  the  standard  of  truth  in  every  country 
under  heaven — break  every  yoke,  and  bid 
the  oppressed  go  free — banish  sin,  with  its 
thousand  hideous  forms  of  evil,  from  the 
hearts  and  homes  of  the  far-spreading  human 
family— fill  the  world  from  pole  to  pole  with 
purity,  happiness,  and  peace,  and  make  every 
hill  and  valley  resound  with  the  Redeemer's 
praise.  This,  let  me  say,  is  emphatically  the 
work  of  the  Lord.  In  His  mind  the  great 
idea  originated.  By  Him  this  great  work 
has  been  purposed  and  planned.  He  has 
made,  at  infinite  expense,  all  the  provisions 
necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  He  Him- 
self is  the  great  eflScient  agent  by  whom  it  is 
advanced,  and  will  be  consummated ;  and  by 
this,  more  than  by  anything  else  that  we 
know  or  can  conceive  of.  His  name  and  His 
character  are  to  be  glorified.  But  while  it 
is  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  these  high  senses 
—and  no  one  may  ever  seek  to  share  in  His 
prerogative — ^it  is  at  the  same  time  our  work  I 
Our  work  if  we  are  His,  and  have  tasted  that 
the  Lord  is  gracious  ;  for  He  who  is  the 
author  of  this  scheme,  and  to  whom  shall  be 
the  glory,  has  seen  meet  to  employ  subordi- 
nate agents  in  effectuating  the  purposes  of 
His  grace  towards  our  fallen  family— and 
these  are  not  angels,  but  men ;  those  whom 
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He  has  already  enlightened  and  made  to 
ta»te  of  the  heavenly  gift  On  them  He  has 
devolved  the  honoar,  and  the  duty,  and,  let 
me  add,  the  high  and  ennobling  privilege  of 
carrying  forward  this  great  work  in  the  earth, 
and  by  their  instrumentality  it  is  to  be  ac- 
complished, and  the  world  eventually  saved. 
Hence,  to  such  He  savs,  **Ye  are  my  wit- 
nesses." «  Ye  are  the 'lights  of  the  world." 
•'  Arise,  shine."  •*  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 
How  joyously  should  Christians  sympathise 
with  this  great  enterprise,  and  seek  to  do 
something  for  its  advancement;  and  how 
strangely  inconsistent  and  inexcusable  will 
it  be,  on  the  part  of  any  such,  if  they  should 
remain  cold  to  its  claims,  put  forth  no  effort 
on  its  behalf,  or  give  to  other  or  meaner  pur- 
suits their  best  thoughts  and  most  earnest 
endeavours  ?  But  the  topic  assigned  me  calls 
attention  chiefly  to  personal  dcvotedness  to 
this  work  of  the  Lord,  and  it  is  time  to  look 
more  particularly  to  this  point,  and  inquire 
what  it  means,  and  what  is  implied  in  it. 
l^ow,  Sir,  I  think  I  shall  return  a  true  an- 
swer to  this  inquiry  if  I  say  that  it  just  im- 
plies this,  viz., — That  every  individual  Chris- 
tiau  should  heartily  and  earnestly  enter  into 
God's  plans  and  God*s  designs  in  regard  to 
this  great  work  of  saving  souls  and  convert- 
log  the  world,  and  that,  in  the  position  in 
which  he  is  placed  (whatever  that  may  be), 
and  according  to  the  ability,  the  means,  and 
the  influence  of  which,  in  the  providence  of 
.  God,  he  is  possessed,  he  should  seek  to  help 
on  this  work,  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
final  and  glorious  triumph  which  it  is  destined 
to  achieve.  It  implies  that  each  one  may  do 
something  to  help  it  on,  ought  to  do  all  that 
in  him  lies  in  its  behalf,  and  count  it  an  hon- 
our to  occupy  any.  place,  even  the  meanest 
place,  in  the  great  army  of  the  faithful  which 
God  is  mustering  for  the  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  darkness  and  sin ;  and  be  willing 
not  only  to  sacrifice  much  that  is  -dear  to 
flesh  and  blopd,  bear  much  self-denial,  but 
risk  even  life  itself,  if  thereby  one  soul  may 
be  saved,  and  the  work  of  the  Lord  pro- 
moted. This  is  personal  devotedness,  or 
self-consecration  to  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
It  is  not  merely  giving  a  t;ontribution  to  the 
eause  of  missions  year  by  year.  It  is  not 
giving  a  place  in  our  prayers  to  this,  or  some 
similar  petition,  **  Let  Thy  kin;<dom  come." 
It  is  all  this,  but  more  than  this — ^a  great 
deal  more  than  this  I  It  is  living  for  this 
cause,  working  for  it  in  our  own  spheres, 
putting  forth  our  best  energies  and  our  best 
efforts  in  its  behalf,  and  that  continuously, 
and  thus  making  the  advancement  of  this 
work  the  gr2Md  aim  of  all  that  we  do.  And 
this,  dear  brethren  and  friends,  is  what  the 
cause  deserves  I  This  is  what  the  Lord  de- 
mands. And  this  is  what  we  all  profess  and 
promise,  whether  we  understand  it  or  not, 
and  whether  we  mean  it  or  not,  when  we 
name  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  from  time  tof 
time  take  into  our  hands  the  sacramental 
symbols  of  bread  and  wine.  Hear  the  voice 
of  the  Master,  **  If  any  man  will  come  after 
Me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  bis 


cross  and  follow  Me."  "  If  any  man  come 
unto  Me,  and  hate  not  his  father,  and  mother, 
and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and 
sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot 
be  My  disciple."  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead,  but  come  thou  and  follow  Me."  Is 
this  the  voice  of  a  hard  master,  demand- 
ing that  which  is  impossible,  and  more 
than  we  should  be  willing  to  give  ?  No. 
Every  true  hekrt  respoi^jis  to  these  claims, 
and  multitudes  of  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore us  have  shown  by  their  lives  that  the 
Lord  demands  no  impossibility.  Take  one 
example  in  which  we  may'  see  this  self-de- 
votedness  in  living  reality,  and  in  its  lovely 
and  commanding  sublimity.  Let  this  ex- 
ample be  that  of  Paul,  a  man  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves.  It  is  seen  in  all  the  Apostles, 
but  more  strikingly  in  the  case  of  Paul,  whose 
history  as  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been 
more  largely  written  for  our  instruction. 
*'  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?*  was 
the  great  question  of  his  awakened  so^l,  and  , 
it  continued  to  be  the  burden  of  that  soul 
throughout  his  long  and  chequered  career. 
**  For  me  to  live  is  Christ,"  was  his  motto, 
the  pole-star  of  his  existence,  the  element  of 
his  being ;  and  sooner  would  he  have  ceased 
to  be  than  have  lived  to  forget  this,  or  de- 
vote to  any  other  end  or  object  the  chief 
share  of  his  affections  or  endeavours.  From 
the  day  when  he  knew  Christ,  or  rather  was 
known  of  Him,  he  conferred  not  with  flesh 
and  blood.  Ease  or  afiSuence,  or  worldly 
honour  and  fame,  ceased  to  be  with  him  ob- 
jects of  desire  and  ambition.  Human  friend- 
ships and  claims  of  kindred  were  nothing 
with  him  to  the  claims  of  Christ  and  perish- 
ing souls.  Privations  and  suflferings,  often 
in  the  most  cruel  forms,  were  willingly  en- 
countered and  patiently  endured  in  fulfilling 
his  course ;  and  when  at  last  the  decree  came 
forth  from  the  bloody  tyrant  at  Rome  com- 
manding his  execution,  he  was  ready  to  be 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  name  and  the 
cause  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Here,  then,  was  ex- 
emplified the  grand  feature  of  Christian  cha- 
racter which  we  denominate  *'  personal  de- 
votedness." Paul  could  have  used  the  words 
of  the  Master,  and  applied  them  to  himself, 
**  The  zeal  of  Thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up." 
And  not  without  design,  surely,  is  this  life  of 
the  Apostle  set  before  us  in  such  a  full  length 
portrait  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  inspired 
page.  Is  it  only  that  we  may  admire  and 
praise  it  ?  Is  it  that  it  may  stand  there  as 
some  miraculous  thing  in  the  divine  life,  and 
unapproachable  by  others,  in  any  after  age  ? 
Most  certainly  not.  This  is  our  example, 
and  let  not  ministers  and  preachers  of  the 
word  especially,  seek  to  ignore  it  or  regard  it 
in  any  other  light.  From  it  all  Christians 
may  see  what  self-devotedness  is,  and  learn 
at  least  the  spirit  by  which  they  should  be 
distinguished,  and  the  place  which  the  work 
and  the  cause  of  the  Lord  should  occupy  in 
their  hearts  and  their  lives.  Mor  does  Paul 
stand  alone  as  a  specimen  of  self-consecra- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  Lord,  though  he 
shines  pre-eminently  among  all  those  who 
have  done  honourably.    We  see  it  in  other 
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iiiBtances  which  history  brings  before  us.  In 
the  multitude  of  martyrs  who  left  all  for 
Christ,  and  sealed  their  testimony  with  their 
blood.  In  the  ease  of  those  men  nearer  our 
own  day,  who  have  left  country  and  home, 
and  father  and  mother,  to  make  known  to 
the  perishing  the  way  of  salvation.  They 
have  crossed  seas  and  mountains,  braved  the 
dangers  of  climate  in  the  freezing  north  and 
the  sultry  pestilential  south,  together  with 
the  perils,  no  less  great,  arising  from  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  cruel  and  savage 
men.  These  are  the  Panls,  the  apostles  of. 
our  days.  Need  we  mention  the  names  of 
Bralnerd  and  Martyn,  of  Williams,  and 
Moffat,  and  Livingstone,  or  of  our  own 
Jameson  and  Waddell,  with  hosts  of  others 
who  have  hazarded  their  lives  in  the  high 
places  of  the  field,  that  they  might  preach 
anjong  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ.  Nor  must  we  forget  those  who 
in  more  humble  stations  and  more  pri- 
vaite  spheres,  have  been  animated  by  the 
same  spirit,  and  manifested  equal  devoted- 
ness  to  the  same  cause.  Those,  for  example, 
who  have  been  ministering  to  the  poor  and 
neglected  in  the  streets  and  lanes  of  our  great 
cities,  where  heathenism  reigns  in  some  of  its 
darkest  and  densest  forms,  seeking  to  bring 
them  to  Christ,  and  woo  them  back  to  the 
ways  of  happiness  and  Ood ;  and  those  who 
have  sought  out  the  prisoner  in  his  cell,  the 
Magdalene  in  her  places  of  sin  and  woe,  the 
soldier  in  his  camp  or  hospital  of  fever  and 
death,  and  the  **  narrie,"  in  hfs  haunts  of 
drunkenness  aud  crime.  These  are  the  noble 
examples  of  personal  devotedness  which  have 
been  and  still  are  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
just  as  it  were  to  show  what  it  is,  and  what 
every  one  of  us  ought  to  be  as  the  servants 
Of  Jesus  Christ  set  for  the  defence  and  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel.  And  now,  Sir,  we 
all  admire  these,  and  are  ready  to  cry  out> 
Well  done !  None  of  us  think  that  they  have 
done  too  much.  We  willinglv  yield  to  them 
the  palm  of  honour,  and  their  names,  we 
grant,  will  be  had  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance. But  how  rare  is  this  spirit  of  self- 
devotedness  among  the  members  and  office- 
bearers of  the  Church  of  Christ  t  How  few 
exhibit  it !  Do  we,  in  general,  feel  that 
Christ  demands  it  of  all  of  us,  or  are  we  not 
rather  disposed  to  say,  **  1  pray  The!e  have 
me  excused ;"  **  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper;" 
and  to  think  that  one  man  among  a  thou- 
sand, or  one  or  two  in  a  congregation,  is 
all  that  can  be  expected  to  consecrate  them- 
selves thus  wholly  and  entirely  to  the  work 
of  the  Lord.  Of  how  few  can  it  yet  be  said, 
"They  have  done^what  they  could."  And 
how  few  of  us  give  to  this  work  that  pjace  in 
our  heart's  affection,  our  prayers,  our  contri- 
butions, our  personal  efforts,  which  by 
acknowledgment  it  fairly  demands;  and  how 
few,  in  answer  to  the  cry  of  the  heathen, 
**  Come  over  and  help  us  I "  or  to  the  voice 
fi"om  the  throne,  "  Whom  shall  we  send,  and 
who  shall  go  for  ns?"  are  ready  to  say, 
"Here  am  I,  send  me!"  Verily  we  have 
much  to  learn  here.  The  Church  is  not  yet 
pervaded  by  this  spirit  .of  personal  devoted- 


ness ;  and  the  idea  of  personal  claims,  and 
personal  responsibility,  and  personal  capacity, 
too,  needs  to  be  inculcated  upon  the  minds 
and  wrought  into  the  hearts  of  the  many 
thousands  of  Israel.  What,  then,  may  be 
done  that  this  spirit  may  be  promoted  in  oar 
hearts,  difftuied  through  the  Church,  so  that 
every  bosom  may  glow  with  intense  ardour  in 
this  cause,  and  come  to  the  help  of  their 
Lord  against  the  mighty  P  Let  me  devote  a 
few  moments  to  this  important  point  before 
closing  this  address.  And  need  I  say  here, 
first  of  all,  that  in  order  to  self-devotedness 
to  the  work  of  the  Lord«  there  must  be  the 
presence  and  cultivation  of  personal  piety. 
Personal  piety  precedes  all  personal  devoted- 
ness, and  forms  the  basis  on  which  it  rests; 
for  where  the  heart  is  not  given  to  Christ,  in 
vain  will  we  look  for  zeal  or  self-consecration 
to  His  service  and  glory.  We  may,  without 
this,  have  much  profession  of  attachment  to 
the  mission  cause.  We  may  contribute  to 
some  extent,  or  even  largely,  along  with 
others,  for  its  support,  and  petitions  ibr  its 
advancement  may  occupy  a  place  in  our 
prayers,  but  all  the  while  the  cause  does  not 
really  interest  us — it  hals  not  taken  any  master 
hold  of  our  affections— we  are  in  this  case 
acting  only  as  galvanized  men,  startled  iuto 
a  kind  of  ufe  which  is  not  natural  to  us,  which 
is  not  easy  to  us,  and  is  apt  at  any  moment  to 
be  extinguished.  We  must  first  give  ourselves 
to  the  Lord,  and  then  become  alive  unto  Him, 
and,  glowing  with  love  to  His  name,  go  and 
work  in  His  vineyard.  If  this  sublime  feeling 
of  devotedness  is  ever  to  pervade  our  churches, 
it  must  have  its  beginning  in  genuine,  living 
piety,  and  be  fed  and  maintained  by  intimate 
fellowship  with  God.  Only  give  us  this^  in  a 
revived  and  enhirged  measure  in  our  ministers 
and  members,  our  preachers  and  students, 
and  we  shall  soon  see  a  devoted  Church— a 
Church  out-and-out  missionary  in  its  spirit 
and  aims,  men  and  means  equally  abundant 
to  do  the  Lord's  work — a  treasury  full  and 
overfiowing— many  of  our  best  young  men 
ready  to  go  wherever  God  may  call  liiem— 
willing  to  occupy  the  place  of  those  who  have 
fallen  in  the  field,  or  become  fired  with  the 
ambition  to  plant  the  standard  of  the  Cross 
in  those  countries  where  that  banner  of  love, 
mercy,  and  power  has  never  yet  wave^  iu  the 
sight  of  sin-stricken  and  dying  men.  Again, 
the  claims  of  Christ,  if  duly  considered,  will 
produce  and  foster  this  spirit  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  That  man  will  not  do  much 
for  Christ  who  does  not  frequently  and  prayer- 
fully ponder  the  question,  as  applicable  to 
himself,  *'How  much  owest  thou  unto  thy 
Lord?"  Only  let  us  realize  this,  remember 
that  we  are  bought  with  a  price,  the  precious 
blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  then  surely 
the  fire  will  burn— the  glow  of  love  and  grati- 
tude, and  wonder  too,  will  spread  over  our 
spirits— as  if  touched  with  a  live  coal  fromoif 
the  altar  of  God,  and  we  shall  say,  in  the  true 
•spirit  of  self-consecration,  "  Lord,  what  wilt 
Thou  have  me  to  do  ?"  A  great  authority  in 
literature  has  said,  **  That  man  is  little  to  be 
envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force 
on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety 
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wDold  ii<ot  ^ow  warmer  among  the  rains  of 
lona.'*  With  stiH  greater  truth  it  may  be 
said,  That  man  is  to  be  pitied  whose  heart  is 
not  stirred  within  him  by  a  visit  to  the  plains 
of  Bethlehem,  and  whose  love  and  self- 
devotedaess  are  Dot  Icindled  into  a  flame  as 
he  contemplates  the  cross  of  Calvary,  where 
Jesus,  the  Lord  of  glory,  died.  Only  let  us 
keep  that  cross  hret  in  onr  eye,  and  feel, 
through  God^s  grace,  its  power,  and  then,  if 
we  had  a  thousand  lives,  we  would  willingly 
dedicate  them, all  to  Him  who  loved  us,  and 
gave  Himself  for  us.  I  cannot  dwell  upon 
the  claims  of  those  who  are  yet  without  the 
Gospel.  Their  condition  is  sad  indeed.  They 
lie  bleeding  with  those  wounds  which  they 
have  received,  and  there  is  no  good  Samaritan 
to  bind  them  up,  pouring  in  the  wine  and  the 
oil.  The  Gospel  is  what  they  need.  The 
Gospel  is  all  they  need !  They  ory  to  us  to 
send  it.\  God  bids  us  send  it.  Christ  bids  us 
send  it.  And  all  our  sympathies  with  the 
perishing  and  the  lost  plead  on  their  behalf. 
And  shall  we  not  be  more  guilty  than  the 
priest  and  the  Levite  who  passed  by  on  the 
other  side,  if  ali^  these  appeals  are  made  to  us 
in  vain  ?  Oh,  ye  Christian  men  and  women» 
who  know  and  believe  that  there  is  no  other 
name  given  under  heaven  and  among  men 
by  which  they  can  be  saved,  think  on  these 
things,  and  what  your  hand  findeth  to  do,  you 
will  do  it  with  your  might.  Let  me  say  another 
thing  fitted  to  stir  us  up  to  this  devotedness. 
God  is  now  in  His  providence  specially  calling 
upon  His  Church  in  these  lands,  and  on  every 
one  within  ^er  border,  to  be  up  and  doing  in 
this  work.  This  is  peculiaarly  the  age  of  mis^ 
sions  in  whieh  our  lot  iis  cast,  and  if  we  thou  j|^t 
aright,  we  would  thank  God  that  we  live  at 
sQch  a  time  in  the  world's  history.  Our  fathers 
had  their  own  work  to  do.  They  had  to  con- 
tend for  the  truth  itself— for  liberty  of  con- 
science^for  freedom  to  worship  God^and 
we  know  how  nobly  and  faithfully  they  con- 
tended and  suffered  in  these  dark  days  of 
Scotland's  history.  Well,  we  have  entered 
into  the  fruits  of  their  labours.  The  Church, 
under  Qod,  has  conquered  for  itself  a  place  of 
rest  and  power  in  this  our  native  country, 
and  we  sit  under  our  vine  and  fig-tree^  none 
making  us  airaid.  Besides,  the  world  is 
opening  before  us — we  are  touching  every 
people  under  heavem  by  our  trade  and  our 
commerce— and  facilities  are  presented  for 
the  transmission  and  diffusion  of  the  truth 
BQch  as  never  were  known  in  any  previous 
age.  All  this  is  the  doing  of  the  Lord,  and 
has  a  voice  to  us  if  we  will  hear  it.  The 
Breaker  is  gone  up  before  us,  the  walls  of 
Jericho  are  falling,  and  '*  To  the  rescue !  to 
the  rescue  ! "  is  the  trumpet-call  to  every  man 
in  the  camp  of  Israel.  In  a  word,  this  work  is 
the  Lord's,  and  will  be  accomplished,  oppose 
who  will,  and  neglect  it  who  may.  And  who 
would  not  wish  to  have  a  share  in  the  g^reat 
achievement — to  be  instrumental  in  placing 
one  stone  in  that  spiritual  temple  in  which 
God  shall  dwell  for  ever,  and  which  shall 
continue  throughout  eternity  to  be  the 
greatest  monument  of  His  wisdom  and  super-^ 
abounding  grace  ?    Who  would  not  wish  to 


share  in  the  reward  of  those  who  have  turned 
many  to  righteousness,  and  shall  shine  as  the 
sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father?  To 
stand  among  the  honoured  ones  on  that  great 
day  when  the  Lord  shall  come,  and  hear  from 
His  lips  the  joy-giving,  heart- thrilling  com- 
mendation— "  Well  done,  good  and  laithful 
servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  ?" 
Let  us  hope  that  these  meetings  will  tend  to 

auicken  our  souls  in  this  cause,  that  the 
attering  report  this  evening  read  will  lead 
us  to  thank  God,  and  take  courage ;  and  that 
we  ministers  shall  return  to  our  respective 
charges  wHh  hearts  glowing  with  warmer  love 
to  the  Saviour,  and  with  stronger  and  deeper 
desires  to  save  souls,  and  spread  the  Gospel 
of  the  blessed  God  through  the  world.  Spirit 
of  Christ,  source  of  light  and  love  and  zeal, 
baptize  Thy  servadts  and  people  anew  with 
Thy  promised  and  blessed  influences,  that  the 
weak  may  become  as  David,  and  David  as  the 
angel  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  whole  Church, 
stirred  up  to  new  life  and  new  devotedness, 
may  look  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the 
moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an 
army^with  banners! 

The  Rev.  ZfiBUB  Baillib  was  then  called 
upon  to  address  the  meeting  on  the  people 
of  the  Cross  River,  Old  Calabar.  After  a  few 
introductory  rema|>ks,  he  said — To  that  part 
of  the  world  in  which  Calabar  is  situated, 
viz.,  the  country  around  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
a  de^  interest  attaches,  both  retrospective 
and  prospective-^retrospective,  as  being  a 
place,  the  history  of  whose  wrongs  and  op- 
pressions might  be  written  in  darker  charac- 
ters than  that  of  almost  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  for  it  was  thither  the  slave-ships  were 
wont  to  go  in  such  numbers  in  olden  times 
aind  carry  away  their  human  cargoes,  many 
to  a  watery  grave,  and  those  who  remained 
to  hopeless  slavery  in  a  distant  laud.  But  it 
has  also  a  prospective  interest,  for  it  is  through 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea  that  religion  and  civilisa- 
tion must  enter,  in  order  to  reach  the  ikiillion- 
peopled  valleys  beyond.  It  is  at  this  place  that 
many  of  the  great  rivers  of  Western  Africa 
pour  their  waters  into  the  ocean,  and  these 
are  the  great  highways  into  the  interior  of 
that  vast  continent— the  highwavs  through 
which  millions  of  immortal  souls  must  be 
reached.  In  the  Kiger  alone  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  about  sixty  millions,  and  then 
we  have  besides  the  Benin,,  the  Bonny,  the 
Cameroons,  the  Calabar,  etc,  and  the  one 
long,  loud,  plaintive  cry  that  arises  from 
each  of  those  places  is,  *'  Come  over  and 
help  us!"  It  was  up  one  of  those  rivers 
that  about  fourteen  years  ago  a  little  vessel 
might  have  been  seen  sailing,— and  what  was 
its  cargo  ?  It  had  something  more  precious 
than  merchandise — something  more  precious 
than  all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  It  was 
canning  life,  eternal  life,  to  those  who  had 
been  sitting  in  darkness  and  in  .the  shadow 
of  death.  It  ^as  conveying  to  them  the 
l^lorious,  gladdening  message,  that  *'  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  be- 
gotten Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
And  when  your  missionaries  went  there  thej 
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found  that  this  was  no  exception  to  what  is 
said  of  other  heathen  lands,  ttiat  they  are  full 
of  the  habitations  of  cruelty.  A  person  told 
me  lately  of  a  friend  who  had  been  in  the 
Calabar  river  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  he 
said  he  could  never  forget  the  cries  and 
shrieks  he  heard  the  first  night  he  was  there. 
Some  chief  had  died,  and  in  the  morning 
they  learned  that  hundreds  had  been  put  to 
death  during  the  night.  And  we  need  not  go 
back  thirty  years  even  for  such  scenes.  Since 
your  own  missionaries  went,  and  almost  under 
their  own  eyes,  have  such  scenes  been  en- 
acted. About  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  how- 
ever, the  people  were  induced  to  pass  a  law 
abolishing  for  ever  such  practices ;  and  was 
it  not  a  great  triumph  to  the  cause  of  huma- 
nity, that  at  the  death  of  the  late  King  E^o, 
not  one  was  put  to  death  ?  for  had  he  died 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  the  victims  would 
doubtless  have  been  numbered  by  hundreds. 
Although,  however,  some  changes  have  taken 
place  for  the  better,  oh,  how  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  society  can  be 
purified  from  that  mire  in  which  for  ages  it 
has  been  wallowing.  But  what  this  has  done 
in  the  past  it  can  do  in  the  future.  You 
must,  however,  remember  that  Calabar  is 
only  one  little  spot  on  the  side  of  that  vast 
continent.  Away  up  in  the  interior  there  are 
Tallevs  teeming .  with  inhabitants.  To  the 
Calabar  River  our  merchants  and  traders  go 
for  palm  oil  and  other  natural  productions. 
These  are  brought  from  the  interior  by  na- 
tive traders,  and  by  this  means  a  chain  of 
connection  is  opened  up  to  a  great  extent  of 
country.  In  your  mission  there  this  feature 
has  always  been  kept  in  view,  and  accord- 
ingly, from  time  to  time,  advances  have  been 
made  towards  the  interior.  About  four  years 
ago  a  new  station  was  opened  at  Ikunetu, 
some  tweuty-five  or  thirty  miles  up,  and 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  it  fell  to  my  lot 
to  open  a  place  still  further  up.  This  latter 
place,  Ikorofiong,  is  situated  on  the  Cross 
River^  which  is,  indeed,  the  main  branch  of 


the  Calabar,  but  so  called  from  its  haviDg 
been  supposed  to  cross  to  or  communicate 
with  the  Niger.  When  you  get  up  this  length 
the  appearance  of  the  country  changes  very 
considerably.  Further  down,  the  river  gets 
divided  into  several  parts.  Here,  however, 
it  is  in  its  undivided  state,  and  a  lordly- look- 
ing stream  it  i^,  of  some  mile  and  a  half  or 
two  miles  in  width.  Further  down  the  banks 
have  rather  a  low-lying,  desolate-like  appear- 
ance. Here  we  begin  to  have  signs  of  life 
and  industry.  Along  the  side  of  the  river  we 
see  patches  of  Indian  corn,  yams,  etc.,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  the  shady  banana 
and  plantain  trees.  And  ever  and  anon  we 
pass  little  farm  villages,  and  see  the  people 
busy  at  work.  The  most  of  the  people  here 
belong  to  Ikorofiong ;  the  town  itself  is  sitn- 
ated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  overlooking  the 
farms,  the  river,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  surrounding  country.  The  people  here 
and  in  the  Cross  River  generally  do  not  differ 
in  their  habits  and  customs  from  those  in 
Calabar  proper.  The  town  is  by  no  means 
large,  but  derives  considerable  importance 
from  being  one  of  the  inland  markets.  I 
went  therer  about  eighteen  months  ago.  One 
of  the  head  men  kindly  asked  me  to  stay  in 
his  house,  which  I  did,  there  being  neither 
European  house  nor  European  there  but 
myself.  The  first  Sabbath  of  last  year  was 
my  first  Sabbath  there.  The  meetings  were 
held  in  the  chief's  house,  and  were  pretty 
well  attended.  Many  of  the  young  men 
manifested  considerable  anxiety  to  learn  to 
read,  but  some  had  rather  strange  views  as 
to  how  this  was  to  be  accomplished.  [The 
rev.  gentleman  here  related  several  anecdotes 
of  the  natives,  illustrative  of  their  habits  and 
peculiarities  of  thought,  and  then  concluded 
with  an  earnest  appeal  on  behalf  of  those 
who  were  still  sitting  in  darkness,  as  well  as 
of  those  young  converts  who  had  come  oat 
from  amongst  the  heathen.] 

{To  be  contiuued.') 


PRESBYTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 


Hamilt(m.-~Thi8  presbytery  met  in  the 
Hall  of  Muir  Street  church,  on  the  17th 
April — the  Rev.  Thomas  Struthers,  mode- 
rator. The  annual  missionary  and  prayer 
meeting  was  held.  Mr  Inglis  led  the  de- 
votions of  the  presbytery,  Mr  Leys  gave 
an  address  on  missions^  after  which  Mr 
Paterson  engaged  in  devotional  exercises. 
A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to 
Mr  Leys  for  his  excellent  address.  Mr 
Battersby,  convener  of  the  committee  on 
the  statistics  of  the  presbytery,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  met — that  he  had 
prepared  a  digest  of  the  returns  that  had 
been  given  in  to  him,  and  laid  an  abstract 
of  the  same  on  the  table.  The  clerk  was 
instructed  to  transmit  the  abstract  to  the 
convener  of  the  Synod's  Committee  on 
Statistics.  Proceeded  to  consider  the 
Overture  to  the  Synod  by  the  Presbytery 


of  Edinburgh,  proposing  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  electing  members  of  the  Board  of 
Missions.  After  deliberation,  the  presby- 
tery approved  generally  of  the  overture, 
with  this  additional  proviso,  that  an  ab- 
stract of  the  proceedings  of  the  Mission 
Board  be  reported  in  the  Missionary  Re- 
cord, The  roll  of  presbytery  was  made  up 
for  the  Synod  Clerk.  Messrs  Paterson 
and  Leys  were  appointed  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures  at  the 
approaching  meeting  of  Synod.  The  pres- 
bytery inquired  if  any  ministers  within 
their  bounds  had  unnecessarily  employed 
students  to  preach  during  the  year,  when 
it  was  reported  by  those  present  that  they 
had  not  done  so.  Next  meeting  is  to  be 
held  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  May. 

Lanark. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  24th 
April—the  Rev.  James  Ronaldson,  mode- 
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rator  pro  tern.  Nearly  all  the  congrega- 
tions in  the  presbyterji  it  was  found  on 
inqaiiy,  had  collected  for  the  Synod's 
General  Fnnd.  Reports  from  sessions  in 
reference  to  the  adoption  of  special  means 
for  home  evangelization  were  received. 
Two  reported  that  there  was  room  for 
special  evangelistic  effort  by  open-air 
preaching,  and  other  means,  within  their 
boands.  The  clerk  jead  a  digest  of  the 
statistics  of  the  presbytery,  which  was  ap- 
proved, and  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
court  for  his  attention  to  this  matter.  Be- 
samed  consideration  of  the  subject  of  re- 
Tival  of  religion.  Interesting  accounts  of 
the  progress  of  God's  work  were  received 
from  all  quarters.  After  some  conversa- 
tion, it  was  agreed  to  hold  a  special  meet- 
ing of  presbytery  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of 
June,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Educational 
Institute,  of  which  public  intimation  shall 
be  given,  and  the  people  be  invited  to 
attend.  The  Bev.  Andrew  Scott  was  ap- 
pointed to  give  an  address  on  revivals,  and 
the  Bev.  James  Ronaldson  an  Account  of 
God's  work  in  his  congregation.  The  Bev. 
John  M*XiUckie  was  chosen  moderator  for 
the  next  twelve  months. 

Melrose. — This  presbytery  met  after  dis- 
missal of  the  Synod  on  Tuesday  night — 
the  Rev.  Mr'  Bobson,  moderator.  The 
Rev.  Mr  Oliver  reported  his  procedure  in 
the  moderation  of  a  call  by  the  Melrose 
congregation,  which  had  resulted  in  the 
call  to  Mr  Hugh  Stevenson ;  and  Messrs 
Dunn  and  Watherstone  appeared  as  com- 
missioners. The  procedure  was  approved 
of,  the  call  sustained  and  concurred  in, 
and  trials  for  ordination  appointed,  i«  the 
event  of  Mr  Stevenson  accepting.  The 
next  meeting  of  presbytery  was  appointed 


to  be  held  at  Melrose,  on  Tuesday  the  26th 
June. 

Paisley  and  Greenock,~-Th\A  presbytery 
met  in  Paisley  on  17th  April.  Messrs 
Smith  and  Holmes,  students,  delivered 
popular  discourses,  which  were  sustained. 
Bev.  Dr  M*Farlane  reported  that  the  Kim 
congregation  had  elected  elders  and  man- 
agers. He  was  appointed  moderator  of 
session.  Supply  was  granted  to  Lochwin- 
noch  and  Bonhill  congregations,  the  mini- 
sters being  indisposed.  The  reports  of  the 
statistical  and  mission  committees  were 
received.  Next  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Greenock  on  6th  June. 

Stirling, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  the 
Holm  of  Balfron,  on  May  1,  for  the  ordi- 
nation of  Mr  Bobert  Muir  as  colleague 
and  successor  to  Dr  Thomson.  Mr  M'Owan 
preached  the  ordination  sermon,  and  Mr 
Hunter  presided.  In  the  evening,  the  con- 
gregation celebrated  the  completion  by  Dr 
Thomson  of  the  52d  year  of  his  ministry, 
which  was  discharged  for  a  brief  period  at 
Bo*ness,  and  subsequently  at  the  Holm. 
On  the  following  day,  May  2,  the  presby- 
tery met  at  Bucklyvie  for  the  ordination 
of  Mr  James  Berry  as  minister  of  the 
[Jnited  Presbyterian  congregation  there. 
Mr  A.  G.  Fleming  preached,  and  Mr  James 
Muir  ordained.  The  annual  missionary 
meeting  of  the  presbytery  will  be  held  June 
5,  when  reports  of  the  state  of  religion  in 
the  congregations  ar^  to  be  given  in,  and 
all  the  elders  of  the  bounds  are  invited  to 
attend.  

CALL  MODERATED. 

Melrose. — Mr  Hugh  Stevenson,  proba- 
tioner, called  8th  May — Bev.  Mr  Oliver 
presiding. 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  UNITED  PBESBYTERIAN  SYNOD. 

This  reverend  court  commenced  its  sittings  on  Monday  the  14th  of  last  month,  and 
after  transacting  the  various  matters  of  business  which  came  before  it,  broke  up  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday  the  23d  ult.  Our  space  only  permits  us  to  call  attention 
at  present  to  the  remarkably  able  and  interesting  addresses  delivered  in  the  Music 
Hall,  in  connection  with  the  Tricentenary  Commemoration,  on  the  16th,  and  at 
the  Anmia.!  Missionary  Meeting  in  the  evening. «  These  speeches  were  exceedingly 
appropriate  to  the  occasions,  and  strikingly  illustrative  of  their  subjects.  It  is  seldom 
that  such  specimens  of  condensed  historical  narrative,  philosophical  ^reflection,  and 
glowing  appeal,  are  to  be  met  with ;  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  has  cause 
of  deep  satisfaction  at  the  selection  of  speakers,  so  eminently  qualifled  (as  they  . 
bave  proved  themselves  to  be)  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  occasion. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  in  the  month  of  the  Synod's  meeting  this  year,  it  has  been 
necessary,  as  elsewhere  stated,  to  postpone  the  report  of  strictly  business  matters 
till  our  next, — a  necessity,  moreover,  which  was  increased  by  the  prolongation  of 
the  meetings  into  the  middle  of  a  second  week. 
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INAUGURATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BIBLE  SOCIETY 
OF  SCOTLAND. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  satisfaction  that  we  call  attention  to  the  meeting  in  Glasgow 
on  the  9th  of  laat  month,  from  which  this  new  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  Bible  cir- 
culation dates  its  commencement.  It  was  an  influential  one,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
platform  showed  that  all  the  important  denominations  of  our  country  had  found 
there  a  meeting-place  where  they  could  unite  their  sympathies  in  a  common  cause, 
without  the  smallest  detriment  to  their  distinguishing  principles,  or  the  smaUest 
compromise  of  their  individual  preferences. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  clearly  than  another  written  on  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian enterprise^  it  is  tins — ^that,  in  order  to  sncoess,  the  particular  scheme, 
whatever  it  is,  must  either  be  limited  in  its  platfdrm,  and  have  the  strength  of 
denominationalism,  or  catholic  in  its  basis,  and  have  the  strength  of  union.  It  may 
be  matter  of  doubt,  in  some  cases,  which  of  these  powers  £ould  be  appealed  to; 
but  one  of  them  there  must  be,  and  there  cannot  be  both.  Now,  it  has  been  the 
great  weakness  of  the  Bible  cause  in  Scotland  hitherto,  that  it  has  had  distinctively 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  It  has  been  attempting  to  get  the  benefit  of  both, 
and  it  has  got  the  benefit  of  neither.  Its  basis  has  oeen.too  narrow  to  secure  for  it 
the  prestige  of  a  catholic  enterprise,  and  not  narrow  enough  to  admit  of  the  foU 
force  of  denominational  zeal.  It  did  not  sufficiently  belong  to  any  one  church  to 
make  it  that  churches  own,  and  it  belonged  to  one  church  too  much  to  admit  of  aE 
the  churches  feeling  that  it  wa»  common.  Hence  it  has  arisen,  that  the  efforts  in 
Scotland  towards  Bib]je  circulation  have  neither  been  worthy  of  its  religious  refu- 
tation, nor  proportionate  to  its  efforts  in  other  directions  of  Christian  enteipnse. 
The  missionary  cause,  for  example,  is  for  the  most  part  denominational  in  its 
working,  and  it  has  been  prosecuted  with  vigour, — each  denomination  feeling  a 
peculiar  interest  in  its  own  proper  enterprise  in  this  department,  and  having  an 
honourable  desire  to  take  a  creditable  place  alongside  of  others.  > 

Now,  no  one  would  wish  to  see  a  Bible  Society  placed  on  a  denominational 
footing.  Its  objects  are  so  general — ^have  so  little  reference  to  imy  particular 
scheme  or  system  of  doctrines,  l)ut  contemplate  so  obviously  and  avowedly  the 
circulation  of  that  Book,  without  note  or  ecnnment,  from  which  all  who  are  en- 
titled to  the  Christian  name  alike  draw  their  opinioiis,  motives,  and  hopes,  that 
it  is  evidently  the  form  of  Christian  well-doing,  in  which  all  may  unite  without 
compromise  of  their  principles,  or  the  slightest  abnegatioii  6f  their  denominational 
preferences  or  aims.  Here,  if  anywhere,  all  church^  stiand  upon  common  ground, 
no  one  being  able  more  than  another  to  claim  the  Bible  as  its  own,  and  consequently 
here,  if  anywhere,  the  power  of  Christian  union  should  be  shown,  and  the  benefits 
of  Christian  union  realized.  We  look  upon  it,  therefore,  as  a. great  service,  that 
the  friends  of  our  common  Christianity  have  seen  their  way  to  combine  their  sepa- 
rate forces  in  connection  with  this,  and  we  make  no  doubt  that  the  fruits  will  be 
seen  in  a  vastly  extended  impulse  to  the  cause  in  Scotland. 

The  speeches  on  this  occasion  were  strongly  marked  by  unity  of  sentiment,  and, 
amid  all  the  variety  of  aspect  under  which  the  subject  was  treated,  were  bound  to 
each  other  by  a  strong  cord  of  sympathy  with  the  occasion  on  which  they  were 
uttered.  After  some  opening  remarks  oy  John  Henderson,  Esq.  of  Park,  tibe 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  who  explained  that  the  present  organization  wae  not  meant 
to  assume  any  attitude  antagonistic,  but  rather  auxiliary,  to  other  societies  which 
might  still  wish  to  maintain  their  separate  existence,  and  that  it  was  after  the  most 
friendly  communicationB  with  such  societies  that  the  present  step  was  taken,  the  Bev. 
Dr  Thomson  of  Edinburgh  proceeded  to  address  the  meeting  in  support  of  the  first 
resolution,  which  was : — ^^  That  Scotland  does  not  at  present  take  her  proper  part  in 
the  distribution,  in  our  own  country,  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  or  in  spreading  the 
Word  of  Life  among  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  that  many  events  in  Providence  loudly 
call  for  increased  exertions  in  the  diffusion  of  the  Wwd  of  God,  at  home  and  abroad." 
Dr  Thomson  only  too  easily  established  the  first  point  in  his  resolution,  by  referring 
to  a  carefully  prepared  table  of  statistics,  from  which  it  appeared  that  many  towns 
in  Scotland  of  considerable  dimensions  were  doing  nothing  at  all,  directly  at  least, 
for  Bible  circulation,  while  the  aggr^ate  of  what  had  be^  ccdkoted  for  thk  par- 
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pose  in  Scoiland  for  1858-59  fell  BomewLat  short  of  L.3000.    Ou  this  basis— taken 

in  connectioii  with  the  jwessing  wants  of  the  world,  and  the  manifold  openings  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  and  elsewhere,  bj  which  Divine  Providence  seemed  to  be 
at  present  beckoning  the  churches  to  their  work — ^he  raised  a  strong  argument 
ana  an  doquent  appeal  for  some  such  catholic  and  united  scheme  as  that  which 
they  were  then  met  to  promote.  The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr  James  A. 
Campbell,  with  some  very  appropriate  observations. 

The  second  resolution  was  proposed  by  Principal  Fairbaim  as  follows  :-^"  That 
it  is  expedient  and  important  that  a  basis  be  laid,  and  an  organization  formed 
apart  from  existing  societies,  but  in  friendly  alliance  with  them,  on  which  Christians 
of  all  denominations  may  meet,  and  through  which  they  may  exert  themselves  more 
unitedly  and  zealously  for  the  promotion  of  the  glorious  cause  which  is  common  to 
them  all ;  ih&t  an  institution  framed  upon  the  constitution,  and  regulated  by  the 
rules  which  have  been  printed  and  circulated  in  view  of  this  meeting,  offers  such  a 
basis  and  organization,  and  that  they'  be  adopted  by  this  meeting,  and  a  society 
formed  accordingly,  imder  the  name  of  the  "^ationid  Bible  Society  of  Scotland." 
The  speech  of  the  Principal  was  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  bans  on  which  the 
society  was  to  rest,  and  of  whatever  might  be  regarded  as  peculiar  in  its  constitution. 
It  was  to  circulate  the  pure  Scriptures — ^the  Scnptures  apart  from  the  Apocrypha 
this  was  to  be  done  in  tne  authorized  version  for  home  and  colonial  distribution 
and,  ^^  as  r^arded  foreign  languages,  only  in  such  versions  as  had  met  the  approval 
of  the  directors,  and  were  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Society."  In 
regard  to  the  directors,  it  was  provided  that  none  should  be  capable  of  holding  office 
except  such  as  were  Protestants,  and  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Mnity, 
*^  this  bang  necessary  to  secure  mutual  confidence  and  co-operation'  among  the 
directors  themselves,  and  necessary  also  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  people." 
The  Rev.  Principal  next  adverted  to  the  more  specific  part  of  the  constitution — 
namely,  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  management  of  its  ordinary  business.  There 
was  only  one  peculiarity  here  to  which  he  considered  it  necessary  to  advert.  "  By 
this  rule  it  was  provided  that  the  General  Board  of  Directors  should  consist,  in  some 
sort,  of  two  divisions,  one  of  them  immediately  connected  with  Edinburgh,  and  the 
other  with  Glas«>w ;  the  great  object  of  this  arrangement  being  to  call  forth  and 
sustain  in  behalf  of  the  society  a  more  general  interest  in  the  difiPerent  parts  of  Scot- 
land." He  concluded  his  lucid  statement  by  an  appeal  to  Scottish  patriotism  aiMi 
Christianity  on  behalf  of  the  Bible,  and  more  wortiiy  efforts  for  its  (Musion.  The 
resolution  was  seconded  by  James  Cunningham,  Esq.,  and,  lik^  the  previous  one, 
unanimously  agreed  to.    . 

The  ihurd  resolution  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Alexander,  to  the  following 
effect : — *'*  That,  aicouraged  by  the  mimif old  testimonies  of  ajpproval  and  proffers  of 
support  which  the  promoters  have  received  from  various  sections  of  the  Church  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  the  directors  to  be  appointed  at  this  meeting  be  re- 
quested to  give  their  early  and  zealous  attention  to  tiie  establishment  and  progress 
d  the  society.^'  I^  Alexander  mentioned  the  fact  that  200  letters  h»d  been  received 
frotn  individuals  representing  almost  all  the  religious  den<»ninations  in  the  country, 
sympathizing  with  the  object  of  the  society,  and  repressing  concurrence  in  its 
general  plan.  He  adverted  to  the  special  obHgations  resting  on  Scotland  in  regard 
to  Bible  circulation — ^to  the  fact  that  so  little  h^  hitherto  b^n  done  for  this  object, 
and  to  the  happy  event  which  had  convened  them  that  day,  as  likely  to  wipe  off  the 
disgrace  which  the  comparative  remissness  of  the  past  had  attached  to  the  churches 
in  our  land.  He  then  alluded  to  the  importance  of  the  system  <rf  colportage — ^the 
propriety  of  not  giving  copies  of  the  Scriptures  gratuitously  except  in  cases  of  abso- 
lute necessity,  but  that  the  people  should  rather  be  induced  to  purchase  them  for 
thenaselves,  since  tha^by  they  would  be  likely  to  set  a  higher  value  upon  them. 
The  concluding  part  of  his  able  speech  was  devoted  to  the  enforcement  on  the  direc- 
tors, of  prompt  and  energetic  action  in  the  discharge  of  the  important  duties  which 
devolved  upon  them,  and  to  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  influence  of  the  BiMe,  as 
compared  with  that  of  mere  reason  and  philosophy,  in  promoting  the  t«nporal  and 
eternal  interests  of  mankind.  The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr  Blackie,  sen.»  and 
passed  by  acclamation. 

The  next  resolution  referred  to  the  comprehensive  character  of  the  society,  and 
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pointed  to  the  desirableness  of  other  societies  coming  into  union  with  it  so  aeon  as 
these  might  see  their  way  to  so  desirable  a  consummation.  It  was,  in  the  absence 
of  Dr  Symington,  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  and  carried  unanimously.  The 
appointment  of  honorary  and  other  office-bearers,  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle  as 
honorary  president  at  their  head,  followed,  and  after  a  vote  of- thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man, to  whose  indefatigable  exertipns  the  society,  thus  so  auspiciously  inaugurated, 
mainly  owed  its  existence,  the  benediction  was  pronounced,  and  the  meeting  dis- 
persed. It  must  be  matter  of  rejoicing  to  the  gentleman  who  presided,  and  who  has 
devoted  himself  so  zealously  to  the  cause,  as  well  as  to  friends  of  the  Bible  generally, ' 
that  a  cause  so  likely  to  fill  a  wide  space  in  the  Christian  enterprise  of  the  country, 
in  the  time  to  come,  should  have  received  so  strong  a  welcome  from  Christians  of 
every  name.  The  prayers,  no  doubt,  of  many  will  be,  that  this  first  step,  taken 
with  such  precision  and  vigour,  may  be  prophetic  of  a  career  long  and  prosperous, 
blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  a  source  of  blessing  to  the  nations. 


MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

We  omitted  to  call  attention  last  month  to  the  Missionary  Conference  held  recently 
at  Liverpool ;  but  we  cannot  allow  it  to  pass  altogether  unnoticed.  It  was  the  first 
meeting  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  missions,  and  was,  in  itself,  of  great  importance. 
The  object  of  the  Conference  was,  by  gathering  together  representatives  of  various 
missionary  societies,  and  those  intimately  acquainted  with  the  practical  details  of 
missionary  work,  to  elicit  facts  and  opinions  which  might  be  of  mutual  benefit,  and 
for  the  more  effectual  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ.  The  Conference  was 
attended  by  about  120  gentlemen,  specially  invited,  and  among  whom  were  some  of 
the  ablest  and  most  pious  officers  who  had  served  in  India's  ariny.  The  United 
Presbyterian  Church  was  well  represented  by  its  two  excellent  secretaries,  and  by 
the  Rev.  Hope  M.  Waddell,  all  of  whom  took  an  active  part  in  the  meeting,  and  made 
important  suggestions.  The  Conference  lasted  for  five  days.  On  each  day  there  were 
two  sederunts,  of  three  hours  and  a  half  each,  for  private  consultation.  The  former 
of  these  was  preceded  by  devotional  exercises,  to  which  the  public  were  invited ;  and 
the  latter  was  followed  by  a  meeting,  also  open  to  the  public,  at  which  interesting 
addresses  were  delivered,  chiefly  on  the  state  of  missionary  enterprise  in  China,  India, 
and  Turkey.  The  private  meetings  were  opened  by  a  short  paper  on  a  prescribed 
subject,  which  formed  the  basis  of  conversation  during  the  s^erunt.  The  remarks 
made  were  such  as  we  should  Hke  to  see  adopted  as  models  in  meetings  of  Synod, 
where  the  cacoethes  loquendi  so  strongly  prevails.  They  were  short,  fraSt,  practical, 
business-like  statements  of  facts  and  sentiments,  by  Christian  gentlemen  who  had 
confidence  in  each  other  as  desirous  of  arriving  at  the  best  modes  of  forwarding  the 
cause  of  the  Saviour  they  loved,  and  who  did  not  fear  that  alienation  of  heart  would 
arise  from  diversity  of  opinion  stated  with  the  out-spokenness  of  Christian  charity. 
The  whole  proceedings  closed  with  a  public  meeting  in  the  Philharmonic  Hall, 
which  was  attended  by  an  audience  of  nearly  4000  persons,  presided  over  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  and  addressed  by  Canon  StoweU,  and  by  some  distinguished  officers  of 
the  Indian  army.  From  such  a  meeting  as  this,  of  men  representing  more  than 
twenty  different  missionary  societies,  and  nearly  as  many  denominations  of  eyan- 
gelical  Christians,  among  whom  the  utmost  harmony  of  feeling  prevailed  through- 
out on  the  subjects  before  them — ^from  the  mutual  explanations  made,  and  the 
practical  suggestions  offered,  all  of  which  are  to  be  published,  and  thus  to  form  a 
permanent  book  of  reference  for  missionaries  and  mission  boards — and  from  the 
project,  which  is  likely  to  be  carried  into  effect,  of  founding  a  Lecture  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  missionary  themes  by  men  of  the  highest  standing — we  do  augur  the 
happiest  results  for  the  Church  and  for  the  world. 
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THE  BELIEVER'S  EARTHLY  AND  HEAVENLY  HOUSE : 
A  SERMON. 

BY  THE  REV.  EGBERT  BROWN,  MARKINCH. 

"  For  we  know,  that,  if  our  eaitbly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building 
of  Gk>d,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." — 2  Cob.  v.  1. 

Ik  the  prosecution  of  his  work  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  was  "  in  stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons  frequent,  and  in 
deaths  oft."  His  faithfulness  in  reproving  the  faults  of  men,  and  his  bold- 
ness in  assailing  their  prejudices,  had  the  effect  of  exposing  him  to  the  most 
bitter  and  relentless  hostility. 

The  enmity  thus  produced,  was  deepened  and  strengthened  by  his  success* 
His  brethren,  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,  were  drawn  away,  through 
his  agency,  from  their  attachment  to  the  ancient  Jewish  ritual,  and  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  they  had  found  the  long 
expected  Messiah.  Among  heathen  nations  his  labours  were  still  more 
abundant,  and  not  less  productive  of  the  best  results.  Idolaters  were  con- 
verted to  God ;  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  idol-worship  were  abandoned ; 
and  the  temples  were  forsaken  in  which  many  generations  had  bowed  the 
knee.  In  the  removal  of  Judaism  and  the  downfall  of  Paganism,  the  relir 
gious  feelings  of  some  were  violated,  and  the  temporal  prospects  of  others 
were  marred.  There  were  many  who  beheld  with  regret  the  introduction 
of  a  change,  through  which  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  Aaron's  house  and 
Zion  hill  should  exist  no  more :  and  there  were  not  a  few  who  saw  with 
dismay  that  their  ^'crafl  was  in  danger,"  through  the  total  desertion  of 
some  long-frequented  shrine.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Apostle's  enemies  would  increase  with  his  success.  Jewish 
scribes  and  heathen  sages  might  rejoice  at  each  other's  discomfiture ;  but 
this  did  not  prevent  them  from  regarding  and  treating  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  as  their  mutual  foe. 

The  persecutions  to  which  he  was  subjected  were  many  and  varied ;  but, 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  sufferings,  he  had  much  to  sustain  and  cheer  him. 
His  own  conscience  whispered  approval.  He  knew  that  he  was  persecuted 
for  righteousness'  sake ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  this  conviction,  his  heart 
overflowed  with  joy.  The  cause  for  which  he  suffered  is  the  noblest  with 
which  a  human  being  can  be  identified ;  and  on  no  human  mind  has  thif 
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truth  ever  been  more  powerfully  impressed  than  on  his.  He  gloried  in  the 
cross.  He  was  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  There  were  consola- 
tions without,  as  well  as  within,  on  which  he  could  lay  hold.  His  perse- 
cutors might  bury  him  in  the  deepest  dungeon  ;  but  there  he  was  not  alone 
—nothing  could  deprive  him  of  a  close  and  hallowed  fellowship  with  the 
Master  whom  he  served.  They  might  seek  his  life.  They  might  subject 
him  to  a  cruel  and  an  ignominious  death.  This  was  the  utmost  limit  to 
which  their  power  could  extend ;  but  even  to  this  extreme  of  human  malice, 
and  human  cruelty,  an  effectual  antidote  lay  within  his  reach.  It  is  to  this 
he  refers,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  chapter :  "  For  our  light 
affliction,  which  is 'but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding 
and  etenial  weight  of  glory ;  while  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are 
seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen  :  for  the  things  which  are  seen 
are  temporal ;  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal."  He  antici- 
pates no  miraculous  escape  &om  death.  The  refuge  from  temporal  suffer- 
ing on  which  he  set  his  hearty  wits  a  refuge  beyond  the  grave.  His  eye 
rested  on  the  things  that  were  unseen  and  eternal,  because  he  regarded  them 
as  a  possession  of  which  he  could  not  be  deprived ;  and  this  is  the  connec- 
tion in  which  the  words  of  the  text  occur.  "  For  we  know,  that,  if  our 
earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God, 
an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

These  words  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  whole  history  of  man,  commenc- 
ing with  time,  and  stretching  onward  to  eternity.  They  relate  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  human  soul  both  here  and  hereafter — the  present  and  future 
abode  of  man's  immortal  spirit.     We  have, 

I.  The  soul's  residence  herb.  **  Our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle." 
The  spiritual  part  and  the  material  part  of  our  nature  are  very  closely  con- 
nected. Soul  and  body  are  both  required  to  make  up  the  entire  man.  The 
6oul  is  incomplete  without  the  body,  and  the  body  is  incomplete  without  the 
soul.  The  connection,  however,  is  not  indissoluble.  Soul  and  body  may 
be  separated.  The  soul  may  leave  the  body;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well 
as  in  consequence  of  its  visible  and  material  nature,  the  body,  though  an 
essential  part  of  man,  is  oflen  spoken  of  as  the  residence  of  the  souL  This 
is  the  idea  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  when  he  speaks  of  "  our 
earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle."  ' 

The  soul's  residence  here  is  an  earthly  house.  In  the  narrative  of  man's 
creation,  this  fact  occupies  a  position  of  peculiar  prominence.  Herbs,  and 
plants,  and  trees,  and  flowers — the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  were  all  created  by  a  word  ;  but,  with  some 
special  end  in  view,  it  was  othei-wise  in  the  creation  of  man.  "  The  Lord 
God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground^  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life  ;  and  he  became  a  living  soul."  It  was  an  earthly  house,  a 
house  of  earthly  origin,  that  God  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  living 
soul.  To  the  nature  of  the  soul's  residence  here,  there  is  an  allusion  in  one 
of  those  solemn  appeals  which  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  addresses  to  the  patri- 
arch Job.  "Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  Godf  shall  a  man  be 
more  pure  than  his  Maker  ?  Behold,  He  put  no  trust  in  His  servants ;  and 
His  angels  He  charged  with  folly :  How  much  less  in  them  that  dwell  in 
houses  of  clay  ^  whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust,  who  are  crushed  before  the  moth  ?** 
In  connection  with  the  doom  pronounced  on  fallen  man  by  the  great  Creator 
Himself,  the  same  truth  is  introduced.  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken  : 
for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  i*etum." 
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On  this  point  the  discoveries  of  science  and  the'  dictates  of  revelation  are 
in  perfect  harmony.  If  you  call  upon  the  former  to  confirm  the. latter,  you 
will  receive  a  ready  and  an  unequivocal  response.  Ask  the  chemist  what  he 
has  to  fiay  about  the  component  parts  of  the  human  frame,  and  he  will  tell 
you,  without  either  hesitation  or  reserve,  that  however  great  may  be  its 
strength,  or  attractive  its  loveliness,  it  is  only  an  earthly  house.  Look  at  this 
fact,  brethren,  and  see  in  it  a  reason  for  adoring  the  power  and  the  wisdom 
of  God.  That  body,  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  owes  nothing  to 
the  material  of  which  it  is  composed.  "  Its  foutidation  is  in  the  dust.'' 
Think  of  this  in  connection  with  the  beauty,  the  symmetry,  and  the  wonder- 
ful mechanism  by  which  it  is  characterized,  and  you  will  be  able  to  recog- 
nise in  "  our  earthly  house"  a  conspicuous  and  enduring  memorial  of  un- 
limited power  and  exhaustless  skill* 

Remember  that  the  residence  of  the  soul  here  is  an  earthly  house ;  and 
see  in  this  a  reason  for  humility.  To  some  of  you  the  great  Creator  may 
have  given  a  vigorous  frame,  while  on  others  among  you  a  more  than  usuaL 
share  of  personal  beauty  may  have  been  bestowed.  These  are  gifts  of  which 
jou  cannot  but  be  conscious,  and  for  which  you  ought  to  be  grateful;  but 
guard  against  everything  like  boasting,  and  vanity,  and  pride.  Beware  of 
looking  with  indifference  or  contempt  on  those  who,  in  physical  endow- 
ments, may  have  been  less  highly  favoured  than  yourselves.  Do  not  forget, 
that  however  much  you  may  differ  in  outward-  appearance  from  the  weak, 
and  the  sickly,  and  the  deformed,  there  is  this  one  link  of  connection  be- 
tween you  and  them,  that  your  body,  as  well  as  theirs,  is  only  an  earthly 


The  residence  of  the  soul  here  is  a  taherrmcU,  The  Apostle  Peter,  in 
referring  to  his  own  departure  from  the  world,  makes  use  of  the  very  same 
figure.  ^^  Yea,  I  think  it  meet,  as  long  as  I  am  in  this  tdbemacle,  to  stir 
you  up,  by  putting  you  in  remembrance  ;  knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put 
off  this  my  tabernacle,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  showed  me." 
As  a  tabernacle,  the  soul's  residence  here  is  frail,  temporary,  easily  removed, 
and  capa.ble  of  reconstruction. 

A  tabernacle  i^fraiL  It  can  afford  little  protection  from  the  elements  of 
nature, — from  winter^s  cold,  and  summer's  heat — from  plundering  hordes, 
and  beasts  of  prey*-  It  is  unstable  and  insecure,  as  a  house  built  upon  the 
sand.  So  is  the  human  body,  the  soul's  residence  here.  It  is  &ail.  The 
strongest  human  frame  is  weak,  easily  destroyed,  and  can  afford  but  an 
insecure  abode  for  the  immortal  soul  of  man.  Brethren,  the  residence  of 
your  soul  here  is  but  a  tabernacle,  a  tent.  Ob  every  side  it  is  liable  to 
assault  and  injury,  while  its  powers  of  defence  and  resistance  are  weak  and 
feeble  in  the  extreme.  These  bodies  of.  yours  are  ex^^osed  to  disease  in  a 
thousand  forms,  and  any  one  of  them  may  lead  to  dissolution.  In  a  single- 
moment  some  central  cord  may  be  snapped  asunder,  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture present  a  scene  of  ruin  and  desolation.  The  slightest  accident  may 
issue  in  death.  The  involuntary  and  unavoidable  neglect  of  some  sanitary 
law  may  lay  you  speedily  in  the  tomb. 

Let  this  fact,  the  frailty  of  your  habitation  here,  produce  in  your  heart  a 
feeling  of  dependence  on  the  arm  of  Omnipotence.  Bolts  and  bar^  are  of 
no  avail  to  those  who  dwell  only  in  tabernacles.  You  need  a  guardian  : 
One  who  neither  lumbers  nor  sleeps :  One  who  can  protect  you  from  ac- 
trident,  and  preserve  you  fr6m  disease :  One  who  can  "  deliver  thee  from 
the  snare  of  the  fowler,  and  from  the  noisome  pestilence."  You  will  find 
this  Guardian^  this  Protector  and  Preserver,  in  the  Shepherd  of  Israel* 
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Make  the  Lord  ihy  refuge,  the  Most  High  thj  habitation  ;  and  '^  there  shall 
no  evil  befall  thee,  neither  shall  any  plague  come  nigh  thy  dwelling." 

A  tabernacle  is  temporary.  It  is  a  species  of  habitation  designed  only  for 
those  whose  mode  of  life  requires  them  to  move  from  place  to  place.  So  is 
it  with  the  human  body.  The  soul's  residence  here  is  only  a  temporary 
residence.  "Here  we  have  no  continuing  city;  but  seek  one  to  come." 
There  are  few  whose  mournful  lot  it  has  not  been  t9.  gaze  on  the  lifeless 
body  of  some  departed  friend.  As  often  as  this  has  been  the  case  with  yoo, 
the  solemn  fact  has  been  pressed  on  your  attention,  that  the  soul's  residence 
here  is  a  tent,  a  tabernacle,  a  temporary  abode.  Visit  the  place  of  sepulchres. 
Remember  that  the  dui^t  of  many  generations  is  there,  and  the  fleeting 
nature  of  the  soul's  residence  here  will  force  itself  on  your  thoughts.  To 
the  plaintive  appeal,  "Your  fathers,  where  are  they!"  you  render  a  re- 
sponse by  pointing  to  the  world  of  spirits.  They  no  longer  dwell  in  the 
"houses  of  clay,  whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust."  The  period  during 
which  the  soul  is  permitted  to  dwell  in  its  tabernacle  on  earth  is  often  verj 
short.  The  summons  to  depart  has  been  often  addressed  to  the  infant  of  a 
day.  Even  the  longest  lease  you  have  reason  to  anticipate  of  your  present 
abode  will  soon  come  to  a  close.  "  The  days  ot  our  years  are  threescore 
years  and  ten ;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is 
their  strength  labour  and  sorrow :  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly  away." 
"  We  are  strangers  before  Thee,  and  sojourners,  as  were  all  our  fathers ;  our 
days  on  earth  are  as  a  shadow,  and  there  is  no  abiding." 

Look  then,  brethren,  on  your  residence  here  as  a  temporary  abode.  You 
must  leave  it  certainly,  and  you  may  leave  it  soon.  Prepare  to  remove.  Per- 
haps some  part  of  the  tenement  is  beginning  to  give  way.  This  is  a  warn- 
ing to  quit,  a  warning  sent  you  by  the  great  Proprietor.  Take  heed  to  it. 
The  hour  of  your  departure  may  be  close  at  hand.  Beware,  O  beware  of 
clinging  with  undiie  tenacity  to  an  abode  that  may  soon  be  dissolved  in  the 
ruin  and  the  desolation  of  death ! 

A  tabernacle  may  he  easily  removed.  At  night  you  may  look  abroad  on 
some  extensive  encampment :  you  may  find  it  teeming  with  life,  boisterous 
with  mirth,  and  bustling  with  activity.  Visit  the  same  spot  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  all  may  be  changed.  So  easily  can  a  tent,  or  a  cluster  of  tents,  be 
removed,  that,  instead  of  life  and  activity,  you  may  encounter  nothing  but 
the  dreary  desolation  and  the  unbroken  silence  of  a  lonely  desert.  So  it  is 
with  the  human  body,  the  soul's  residence  here.  How  easily  may  it  be 
removed  !  A  single  word  from  the  Author  aqd  Preserver  of  life  is  all  that 
is  required.  Under  His  protection,  the  soul's  abode  here,  though  frail  and 
liable  to  injury  on  every  hand,  is  safe,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  immi- 
nent danger.  Under  His  protection,  you  may  breathe  the  pestilence  unhurt ; 
you  may  be  safe  in  the  field  of  battle,  while  thousands  are  falling  on  every 
side  ;  you  may  escape  ft'om  the  scene  of  death  and  carnage  without  a  wound : 
and  yet  nothing  is  easier  than  to  inflict  on  the  body  a  mortal  blow,  and 
thereby  render  it  unfit  for  continuing  the  residence  of  a  living  soul.  The 
King  of  kings  has  only  to  say  the  word,  and  the  work  is  done.  "  Then 
shall  the  dust  return  unto  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  unto  God  who 
gave  it." 

Look  then,  brethren,  at  the  residence  of  your  soul  here  as  one  that  may  be 
easily  removed.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  it  may  be  transported  fi'om  its 
position  on  earth  to  its  place  in  the  grave.  So  easily  can  this  be  accomplished, 
that  you  may  receive  no  special-  warning  that  a  <:hange  is  nigh.  "  Your 
eye  may  not  be^dim,  nor  your  natural  force  abated/'  and  yet^  without  a 
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moment*s  notice,  you  may  be  called  away.  At  night  that  body  of  yours  may 
be  strong  and  vigorous,  the  fit  residence  for  an  immortal  soul ;  but  it  is  only 
a  tabernacle^  a  ten£  that  may  be  struck,  and  its  immortal  tenant  far  away 
before  the  sun  of  another  day  has  dawned.  O,  then,  be  ready  for  a  change 
that  may  come  so  suddenly  I     "  Prepare  to.  meet  thy  God." 

A  tabernacle  is  capable  qf  reconstruction.  When  its  different  parts  havo 
been  disunited,  and  thrown  together  in  promiscuous  confusion,  they  may 
appear  to  the  uninitiated  as  only  a  heap  of  useless  lumber.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  They  are  capable  of  being  constructed  as  before,  into  an 
abode  of  elegance  and  comfort.  So  is  it  with  the  human  body.  The  soul's 
residence  here,  though  doomed  to  dissolution,  is  capable  of  bfing  recon-* 
structedy  and  is  deatined  to  become  again  the  abode  of  the  same  immortal 
inhabitant.  ,   . 

It  is  no  pleasant  task  to  draw  aside  the  curtains  of  the  tQmb.  It  is  no 
pleasant  sight  to  gaze  on  the  relics  of  mortality*  Let  it  be  kept  in  mind, 
however,  that  these  remains,  repulsive  and  loathsome  though  they  be,  shall 
neither  be  always  what  they  are,  nor  always  wJiere  they  have  been  laid.  He 
who  formed  man  from  the  dust  of  the  ground,  shall  in  due  time  revive  the 
ashes  of  the  dead.  "  The  Lord  Himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with 
a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God  :  and  ^ 
the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  fifst."  "  For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  Him- 
self, so  hath  He  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  Himself;  and  hath  given 
Him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man. 
Marvel  not  at  this :  for  the  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  their 
graves  shall  bear  His  voice,  and  shall  come  forth  ;  they  that  have  done  good, 
unto  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and  they  that  have  done  evil«  unto  the  resur* 
rection  of  damnation." 

Believers:  How  cheering  is  this  truth,  amidst  the  bodily  afflictions  by 
which  you  may  be  visited,  and  in  the  prospect  of  that  dissolution  which 
none  of  you  can  escape !  Turn  your  thoughts  away  from  that  sickly  and 
inortal  frame.  Look  beyond  the  grave.  Think  of  the  human  body,  not  as 
it  b,  "  sown  in  corruption,"  but  as  it  shall  be,  "  raised  in  incorruption." 
Anticipate  the  time  with  implicit  and  unwavering  faith,  when  *'  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  shall  change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto 
His  own  glorious  body,  according  to  the  working  whereby  He  is  able  to . 
subdue  all  things  unto  Himself." 

IL  The  soul's  residence  hereafter.  "  We  have  a  building  of  God, 
an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  These  words  ob- 
viously describe  the  state  into  which  the  soul  shall  be  introduced  as  soon  as 
it  has  been  called  away  from  the  "  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle."  Here 
the  question  has  been  raised.  Is  this  heaven  itself,  or  is  it  something  else  1 
Among  those  who  refuse  to  admit  that  it  is  heaven,  there  are  some  who 
maintain  that  it  is  the  resurrection  body  to  which  reference  is  made ;  and 
there  are  others  who  affirm  that  it  is  a  body  peculiar  to  the  state  in  which 
the  soul  shall  exist  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  The  latter  dogma 
is  UQscriptural,  and  the  former  is  liable  to  the  most  serious  objections  ;  but 
at  present  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  minutely  into  an  investigation  of 
their  claims.  In  support  of  the  belief,  that  it  is  heaven  itself  of  which  the 
Apostle  speaks,  we  need  no  other  evidence  than  that  which  his  words  them- 
selves supply.  Language  more  directly  applicable  to  heaven,  the  eternal 
abode  of  God's  own  ransomed  inheritance,  can  scarcely  be  found  within  the  . 
whole  compass  of  the  sacred  oracles.  The  souFs  residence  hereafter  is  al« 
ready  secured,  divinely  appointed,  heavenly,  and  eternal* 
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The  sours  residence  hereafter  is  already  secured,  "  We  have  a  building 
of  God."  The  man  who,  for  the  sake  of  his  worldly  interests,  is  desirous  of 
emigrating  to  a  distant  land,  has  his  own  share  of  douhtful  and  anxious 
forebodings.  How  different  would  be  his  position,  were  he  to  receive  the 
assurance  from  some  friend  who  had  gone  before  him,  that  a  residence  of 
comfort  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception !  This,  believer,  is  the  case 
with  you.     The  Saviour  Himself  has  gone  ^^  to  prepare  a  place  for  you/' 

The  man  of  wealth  has  often  more  abodes  than  one.  He  can  only  occupy 
one ;  but  he  may  possess  many.  They  are  all  ready  for  his  reception ;  when, 
in  the  discharge  of  duty,  in  quest  of  health,  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  in 
following  the  dictates  of  caprice,  he  may  choose  to  become  their  tenant. 
In  this  respect,  the  children  of  God  are  on  a  level  with  the  princes  and  the 
potentates  of  earth.  The  humblest  saint  has  two  abodes :  one  on  earth, 
and  another  in  heaven.  The  latter  of  these,  believer,  is  your  summer  resi- 
dence. It  is  a  dwelling  you  have  even  now,  a  dwelling  ready  for  your 
reception,  and  one  to  which  you  will  retire,  ^'  when  the  winter  is  past,  and 
the  rain  is  over  and  gone."  Ponder  this  fact,  then,  that  your  future  abode 
is  already  prepared.  It  is  your  own  certain  and  inalienable  inheritance. 
It  is  yours  just  as  truly  as  if  you  had  already  entered  on  its  actual 
occupation. 

The  heir  to  some  extensive  estate  may  never  enjoy  it.  He  may  die  before 
the  proprietor  whom  he  expects  to  succeed ;  but  nothing  can  come  between 
you  and  your  heavenly  inheritance.  Seek,  then,  in  the  exercise  of  faitb, 
vividly  to  realize  this  fact.  Look  on  your  future  abode  as  a  present,  an 
actual  possession.  Let  heaven  always  present  itself  to  your  view  in  this 
peculiar  aspect,  and  it  will  secure  an  interest  in  your  affections  that  must 
leave  it  without  a  rival.  "  You  will  seek  those  things  that  are  above,  where 
Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God." 

The  soul's  residence  hereafter  is  divinely  appointed,  <<  We  have  a  huiiding 
of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands."  So  far  as  minute  details  are  con« 
cemed,  there  is  much  obscurity  about  the  future  abode  of  the  saints.  It  is 
otherwise  with  those  general  facts  to  which  its  peculiar  felicity,  and  its  un- 
equalled glory,  may  all  be  traced.  There  is  no  want  of  transparency  here. 
Curiosity  may  not  always  be  gratified ;  but  there  is  a  £rm  and  a  sure  foun- 
dation for  unwavering  confidence  and  enlightened  faith.  A  thousapd  ques- 
tions about  the  soul's  residence  hereafter  may  be  set  at  rest  by  the  simple 
assurance,  that  it  is  ^*  a  building  of  God,"  Look  at  His  other  works.  Look 
at  the  heavens  above,  and  the  earth  beneath.  Look  at  the  scenes  of  beauty 
and  grandeur  by  which  even  our  own  little  world  is  adorned.  Look  at 
ocean  and  mountain  scenery,  at  hill  and  dale,  and  lake  and  stream.  Think 
of  Canaan  ;  think  of  Eden.  ''  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field."  Inhale  the 
fragrance  of  the  rose.  And  it  will  be  enough  to  know,  that  the  soul's  resi- 
dence hereafter  has  been  framed  by  Him  who  made  them  all.  Observe  the 
evidences  of  design  and  adaptation  that  distinguish  His  other  works,  and 
you  can  have  no  misgivings  about  this.  Look  at  the  human  body  itself; 
ponder  its  fitness  to  be  the  soul's  residence  here  ;  and  expectation  may  rise 
to  the  very  highest  pitch  about  the  abode  on  which  the  immortal  spirit  shall 
enter  when  its  present  habitation  has  been  abandoned. 

Besides  unwavering  confidence,  there  is  another  feeling  which  this  fact  is 

fitted  to  inspire.     Think  of  your  residence  in  reserve,  as  ^'  a  building  of 

.  God,"  and  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  gratitude  will  be  the,  result.     It  is  ^*a 

house  not  made  with  hands."     For  some  of  your  worldly  possessions  you 

may  be  indebted  to  human  labour  and  human  skill:— they  are  made  with 
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hands ;  but  this  iB  a  poss^esion  that  comes  entirely  and  directly  from  God, 
It  is  a  gift  from  the  "  Father  of  lights."  Think  of  your  own  sinfulness  and 
your  own  insignificance.  View  them  in  connection  with  the  truth,  that  He 
who  made  the  universe  has  built  a  house  for  you.  Fonder  the  strength  of  the 
love,  and  the  depth  of  the  condescension,  thus  reyealed ;  and  you  will  seek  to 
vent  your  grateful  feelings  in  such  words  as  these  :  '^  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my 
soul ;  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  His  holy  name.  Bless  the  Lord,  O 
mj  soul,  and  forget  not  all  His  benefits." 

The  soul's  residence  hereafter  is  a  heavenly  ahock,  *^  We  have  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.**  As  soon  as  the  soul  leaves  its 
residence  here,  it  enters  on  the  abode  prepared  for  it  in  heaven.  This  is  the 
"land  of  pure  delight,"  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  the  saint  is  taught  to 
look  as  the  highest  object  of  ambition,  and  in  which  he  is  destined  to  ex- 
perience a  complete  reward  for  all  his  toils.  It  is  the  land  of  knowledge ; 
where  the  mystery  of  Providence  shall  be  unveiled,  and  things  we  "  know 
not  now"  shall  be  revealed.  It  is  the  land  of  activity ;  where  the  highest 
and  noblest  services  shall '  be  prosecuted,  without  either  interruption  or 
fatigue.  It  is  the  land  of  endless  and  unmingled  felicity ;  where  there  is 
"fulness  of  joy"  and  <' pleasure  for  evermore." 

Various  emblems  are  employed  in  Scripture  to  aid  us  in  forming  a  con- 
ception of  the  heavenly  state.  Streets  of  gold,  and  walls  of  precious  stones — 
iroitful  trees,  and  living  fountains,  and^crystal  streams,  are  all  designed  and 
fitted  to  tell  us  of  the  happiness  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  New  Jerusalem. 
Of  this  house  in  the  heavens  it  has  been  said :  <'  And  there  shall  be  no 
night  there ;  and  they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun ;  for  the  Ijord 
God  giveth  them  light :  and  they  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever."  "  They 
shall  hanger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more ;  neither  shaU  the  sun  light 
on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb,  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne, 
shall  feed  them,  and  lead  them  by  living  fountains  of  waters;  and  God  the 
Lord  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes."  The  soul's  residence  here- 
afler  is  in  that  place  where  the  great  and  the  good  of  every  age  shall  form 
one  glorious  company ;  where  patriarchs,  and  prophets,  and  apostles  shall, 
with  one  heart,  unite  in  the  joyful  song :  '^  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory^ 
and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  aapid  unto  the  Lamb,  for 
ever  and  ever."  Think,  then,  of  your  future  abode  as  a  residence  in  heaven. 
With  such  a  prospect,  you  may  well  say,  ''  For  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to 
clie  is  gain."  You  may  look  forward  to  a  change  of  residence  with  joy. 
You  may  exclaim,  with  a  feeling  of  triumph,  ^<  0  death,  where  is  thy  sting  t 
0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?" 

The  souFs  residence  hereafter  is  eternal.  "  We  have  a  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  At  death,  the  condition  of  the  soul  is 
fixed  for  ever.  It  is  an  eternal,  a  final,  and  not  a  temporary,  an  interme^ 
diate  state,  on  which  the  soul  is  destined  to  enter,  when  ^^  our  earthly  house 
of  this  tabernacle  is  dissolved."  '^  The  souls  of  believers  are  at  their  death 
made  perfect  in  holiness,  and  do  immediately  pass  into  glory."  At  death, 
the  immortal  spirit  is  conveyed  to  heaven,  and  shall  remain  for  ever  there* 
In  due  time  the  body  too  shall  be  translated  thither,  and  allowed  to  join  the 
soul  in  its  eternal,  happy  state.  Soul  and  body  shall  be  reunited,  and  dwell 
for  ever  in  the  building  of  God,  the  house  not  made  with  hands. 

In  this  respect,  brethren,  think  of  the  contrast  between  earth  and  heaven. 
Earthly  possessions  are  passing  away.  Everything  is  fleeting  and  transitory 
on  which  you  can  set  your  heart  in  the  world  below.  This  thought  often 
mars  the  pleasure  of  present  enjoyments ;  but  heaven  itself  is  liable  to  no 
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such  drawback.  It  is  '<  an  inheritance  that  is  incorruptible  and  nndefiled,  and 
that  fadeth  not  away."  The  mind  of  man  can  form  no  conception  of  eternity ; 
and  yet  the  idea  of  endless  and  unchanging  happiness  is  not  beyond  its 
grasp.  Look  at  this  fact  in  all  its  grand  simplicity,  and  under  its  influence 
you  will  feel  that  no  sacrifice  can  be  too  great,  and  no  service  can  he  too 
laborious,  in  honour  of  Him  who  has  prepared  for  you  this  eternal  house. 

Remember  there  is  just  one  way  by  which  you  may  reach  the  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  ^'  the 
way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life."  Receive  Him,  and  rest  upon  Him.  Trust 
in  His  atonement  as  a  propitiation  for  your  sins.  Rely  on  Him  as  the  only 
Mediator  between  God  and  man.  Accept  of  Him  as  your  Prophet,  your 
Priest,  and  your  King ;  and  the  joyful  welcome  will  at  length  be  yours : 
"  Oome,  ye  blessed  of  My  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world."  Listen  in  faith,  and  you  will  hear  Him  say 
to  you  even  now,  "  In  My  Father's  house  are  many  mansions :  if  it  were  not 
so,  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you."  Wait  with 
faith,  and  you  will  hear  Him  say  to  you  at  last,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servant ;  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler 
over  many  things  :  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 


THE  PULPIT  AND  THE  AGE. 

{Concluded  from  p.  249.) 

The  power  of  the  pulpit  is  not  dead ;  at  the  worst,  it  but  sleepeth.  The 
awakening  depends  upon  its  occupants,  and  there  is  a  voice  that  saith,  ''  Sleep 
no  more."  The  age  being  special  in  characteristics,  is  also  special  in  its 
requirements  at  their  hands.  A  wise  general  will  survey  the  country; 
some,  indeed,  profess  to  have  spied  out  the  land,  and  have  thereon,  appa- 
rently in  despair,  played  strange  freaks  to  subdue  it.  But  let  these  cease. 
We  forsake  the  arms  of  Omnipotence  when  we  ply  and  trust  the  wiles  of 
the  world*  The  world  knows  its  own  wares,  and  by-and-by  chuckles  at 
their  folly.  These  new  expedients  mark  a  quick  current  of  restlessness 
which  permeates  society, — the  restlessness  which  feeds  upon  excitement,  and 
has,  for  its  strongest  craving,  tangible  success*  It  threatens  to  overrun  the 
young  ministry  with  a  morbid  longing  after  popularity.  It  is  possible  to  rise 
quickly  by  divers  expedients ;  if  scriptural,  it  is  all  well ;  if  of  man's  inven- 
tion, it  cannot  be  wrong  to  bear  in  mind  that  dust,  straw,  and  feathers  float 
easiest,  because  the  lightest*  That  may  be  a  speckled,  but  is  a  sickly  thing, 
that  babbles  only  to  eke  out  a  paragraph  in  the  newspaper,  or  steal  a  line 
on  the  sign-board  of  advertisements  along  with  rivals  in  other  trades* 

If  there  be  a  complete  consecration  in  the  preacher,  no  such  distemper 
can  arise.  There  need  be  no  paralysis,  no  casting  away  of  power.  The 
work  is  so  great,  nothing  legitimate  can  be  spared.  The  Mosaic  economy 
exacted  much  of  its  scribes :  the  Christian  one  claims  as  much,  and  deser\'es 
a  great  deal  more.  The  letter  of  the  law  they  spelt  out  with  difficulty ;  and 
let  us  not  be  less  industrious  with  the  spirit,  but  prove  it  to  be  life,  by  a 
consecration  to  its  study  and  exhibition. 

The  evangelist  will  then  go  forth  a  worker  in  the  celestial  alch,emy,  his 
ignoble  self  having  heen  first  changed  by  a  noble  transmutation  into  a 
radiant  pattern  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  altar  will  sanctify  the  gift;  8  d 
when  every  power  of  the  soul,  the  powers  of  intellect,  imagination,  i  f 
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fancy,  are  all  bound  together  bj  Christian  principle,  and  the  whole  that 
makes  manhood  are  thus  laid  upon  His  altar,  there  to  be  consumed  in 
winning  souls  to  Christ,  there  shall  come  forth  a  race  strong  in  the  strength 
of  that  earnestness  which  is  an  imperative  demand  of  the  age.  There  is 
power  in  an  earnest  spirit.  Steel-clad  Europe  heaved  to  and  fro  at  the 
passionate  pleadings  of  a  solitary  voice.  Characterized  by  energy,  the 
people  cannot  willingly  sleep  through  a  ritual — will  shun  the  lethargic ;  but 
may  be  wooed  and  won  by  the  quickening  hand  which,  touching  the  hearty 
unlocks  the  flood-gates  of  love  and  veneration,  awe  and  fear,  hope  and  joy. 

The  preacher  may  well  be  occupied  with  the  thought,  that  pure  and  unde-> 
filed  religion  has  nought  wherewith  to  allure  the  world  to  its  ministrations 
but  what  he  supplies.  The  revelation  is  complete,  and  supernatural  pomp  no  > 
longer  heralds  its  promulgation*  Sublime  is  the  simplicity  wherewith  the 
oracles  are  hazarded  to  a  jarring  world.  No  remote  spot  conceals  their 
lore ;  no  mysterious  incantation  precedes  their  utterance.  They  claim  the 
heart  for  their  home,  the  conscience  for  their  herald.  Nature  was  convulsed 
to  give  her  testimony :  she  has  done  so,  and  retired  to  rest.  The  feathery 
skj  will  no  more  bend  to  earth,  and  disclose  an  angelic  messenger  to  bid 
the  people  stand  still  for  a  season  and  pay  court  to  high  heaven.  The  martyrs 
of  consecrated  humanity  are  themselves  employed  to  consecrate  humanity. 
With  reverent  delight  we  trace  the  marks  of  wisdom  displayed  in  this  choice 
of  a  permanent  ministry^  because  human  agency  is  emmmtly  adaptive^  and 
in  the  bands  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  give  perpetual  newness  to  Divine 
ordinances. 

The  demand  of  every  age  is  Adaptation.  To  meet  this  just  exaction,  in 
every  soul  where  there  has  been  a  solemn  dedication  of  its  powers,  there 
will  be  a  devout  study  of  the  art  of  preaching.  It  is  an  art,  despite  gain* 
sayers,  because  times  change,  character  is  individual,  and  there  must  be  food 
for  strong  men  and  babes.  It  is  a  living  art,  and  must  emerge  from  a  living 
present.  Unenlightened  sincerity  and  zeal  alone  are  not  equipped  for  the 
warfare.  They  may  work  vigorously,  but  work  awry,  else  the  rant  of  the 
fanatic  would  long  ago  have  changed  the  base  things  of  the  earth  into  bright 
and  shining  silver.  The  cry  is  not  for  an  order  of  pigmy  dwarfs,  but  of 
giants  in  these  days.  There  must  be  knowledge.  The  gift  that  is  within 
will  have  to  be  stirred  up,  and,  harnessing  every  faculty,  take  all  wisdom 
for  its  province. 

The  mind  will  take  its  settled  abode  amid  the  ancient  inspirations  of 
Palestine.  The  sacred  streams  of  Hebrew  wisdom  will  beget  an  ev^r-rising 
admiration  and  reverence,  while  its  Divine  imagery  will  people  the  fancy 
and  dye  the  imagination.  Subordinated  will  be  any  delightful  excursions 
into  profane  lands ;  into  the  fair  fields  of  classical  antiquity,  the  remnant 
glories  of  which  will  be  blended  into  the  memory.  The  thoughts,  and 
words,  and  lives  of  the  master  spirits  of  our  own  time  and  country  will  be 
still  more  fervently  explored ;  and  still  greater  draughts  be  drunk  at  this 
fountain  of  the  just  and  beautiful.  The  weaving  energies  of  the  soul,  laid 
bare  to  the  suggestiveness  of  nature,  as  unriddled  by  the  ceaseless  energy  of 
modem  investigation,  will  traverse  with  widening  visions  of  far-extending 
glory  the  splendid  fanes  of  science,  where,  though  God  Himself  is  not 
revealed,  He  yet  bountifully  revealeth  His  awe-inspiring,  soul-lifting  pre- 
sence, alike  in  the  harvest  of  waving,  restless  corn,  and  the  harvest  of 
glittering,  fixed  stars;  alike  in  the  law-bound  hurricane  that  whirleth  in 
seeming  rage  the  tiny  atoms,  and  the  well-ordered  current  that  sweepeth 
in  majestic  pomp  the  congregatioh  of  magnificent  worlds. 
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Things*  new  and  old  will  be  brought  forth  with  a  perpetual  difTasion  of 
joy.  In  the  new,  every  off-shoot  of  intense  and  individual  thought ;  and  in 
the  old,  all  the  hoarded  treasures  of  memory,  plucked  from  the  pathways 
that  lead  to  the  Eternal.  They  will  be  alike  baptized  with  the  baptism  of 
that  Spirit  and  Fire  which  cometh  from  on  high,  and  emerge  with  the 
conquering  impress  of  soul* work  upon  them. 

When  a  consecrated,  earnest,  adaptive,  and  knowing  spirit  has  been  thus 
fledged,  the  grandeur  of  Christian  themes  will  be  most  vividly  realized,  and 
their  transcendent  importance  most  fitly  pi^oclaimed.  The  exquisiteness  of 
acquired  skill  in  communication  must  be  sedulously  sought  after.  It  is  not 
the  extent  of  ground  alone,  but  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  which  de- 
termines the  yearly  rent,  and  gives  the  value  of  an  estate.  It  is  not 
the  learning  of  the  pulpit  alone  that  constitutes  its  profit,  but  the  reproduc- 
tiveness  of  the  knowledge  which  gives  its  power.  If  the  spirit  of  the  age  be 
more  intolerant  of  one  pulpit  vice  than  another,  it  is  that  of  pedantry.  Its 
vapid  platitudes  arouse  no  dormant  soul,  arrest  no  wandering  thoughts :  they 
appear  at  best  only  as  a  dimly  lighted  wood,  presenting  a  great  mass,  but 
without  shape.  Much  current  preaching  is  too  traditional.  There  is  too 
much  of  mere  rote ;  too  little  of  real  life.  Good  thoughts  are  chained  to  an 
early  coined  set  of  words,  and  kept  everlastingly  so.  Speech  is  a  bad  lord, 
albeit  a  good  vassal.  When  thought  yokes  the  messengers^-^for  words  are 
but  the  messengers  of  men  as  angels  are  of  God — it  is  well ;  but  when  other- 
wise, and  the  plough  is,  put  before  the  team,  a  lumbering  trundle  need  not 
be  marvelled  at.  We*  revere  antiquity,  and,  were  we  unloosened  from  its 
subduing  influences,  would  lose  half  a  world.  Yet  while  the  arts  of  the 
ancients  be  eagerly  welcomed,  their  initial  and  crude  embodiments  are  nicely 
stowed  away  in  curiosity  museums.  In  like  manner,  we  have  supreme 
reverence  for  the  truth  revealed  aforetime.  Ho^f  beautiful  it  is  I  Its  silent 
yet  spontaneous  sympathy  with  the  living  alone  would  proclaim  its  vitality; 
why  then  make  it  appear  decrepit,  by  clothing  it  in  a  hackneyed  garb  that 
seems  to  outsfaadow  the  inscription  of  Isis,  "  Lift  not  my  veil."  Some, 
indeed,  aflect  the  uncouth  and  antique  in  diction,  supposing  it  to  attest  their 
orthodoxy.  One  is  greatly  tempted  to  Kken  such  unto  the  Pythagoreans  of 
old,  who  hid  their  secrets  in  mystic  signs,  doubtless .  because  they  thought 
mankind  would  admire  most  what  they  least  understood.  But  where  there  is 
the  word  of  a  king,  there  surely  is  a  power ;  and  unto  Baxter,  therefore,  we 
leave  the  further  couching  of  our  convictions,  while  turning  to  ^ntemplate 
the  more  excellent  way. 

The  style  of  the  pulpit  must  be  that  which  Aristotle,  whose  genius  seems 
to  brood  over  all  time,  designated  the  agomsticcd.  Emphatically  so.  It 
is  the  style  of  masculine  thought.  It  is  the  style  of  a  soul  on  fire  with  the 
truths  U  strives  to  utter.  The  mystical,  the  tawdry,  and  the  pointless  must 
alike  be  shunned.  Verbal  fireworks  must  be  quenched ;  funeral  pomp  cast 
out ;  and  home- thrusts  be  quite  common.  The  dead  march  must  end,  and 
the  intonation  of  the  heart  entreat.  The  first  condition  is  a  manly  indivi- 
duality in  the  pulpit.  In  this  province,  unequivocally  must  men  dare  the 
high  aim  to  be  what  the  Highest  Wisdom  has  fitted  them  to  be.  Without 
this  there  may  be  stately  limbs,  but  the  veins  are  empty,  and  of  real  life  there 
can  be  none.  Evil  will  be  the  day  when  our  young  preachers  abjectly  set 
out  after  a  model,  however  fashionable ;  their  clock  strikes  twelve  at  once, 
and  the  rope  is  run  out.  Their  after-step  is  that  of  the  tread-mill,  ever  up, 
up,  up,  but  never  higher.  Given  an  original  ministry,  and  Formalism  in 
the  pulpit  will  be  extirpated.     The  formalist  is  ever  a. vile  usurper;  he  is  a 
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withered  puppet-king  in  an  amaranthine  realm.  The  novel  vigour  of 
RatioD^sm  ivill  not  be  confined  to  its  pulpits  alone.  The  rationalistic 
school  allures  by  its  vigour,  although,  unhappily,  it  but  spins  a  border  of 
grace  like  the  fringe  of  a  funeral  pall.  Glitter  is  twofold ;  theirs  is  the 
phosphorescence  of  death.  An  original  preacher  must  be  originating,  and, 
impelled  by  agonistical  desire,  will  sow  only  that  he  may  reap. 

Preaching  should  be,  not  partially,  but  aUogelher  practical.  Whatever 
faculty  is  employed,  its  cumulative  strength  must  be  expended  upon  the 
present  hearers.  There  will  be  no  slothful  ease  in  Zioir,  unless  it  be  to  the 
reprobate  indeed.  Men  are  only  too  generous  in  handing  to  their  neigh* 
hours  pulpit  exhortations  and  rep]X>ofs :  these  pass  from  pew  to  pew,  until 
they  are  lodged  at  the  door,  whence  they  are  borne  by  the  retreating  crowd 
to  a  hasty  burial  in  the  hubbub  of  the  world.  But  the  faithful  minister  will 
not  rest  until  he  constrains  a  cordial  acceptation  or  positive  rejection  of 
his  monition.  Indifference  is  worse  than  ignorance.  If  preaching  fail  to 
strike  the  individtial  conscience,'  it  may  be  brilliant,  it  may  awaken  the 
mind  to  an  enjoyment  rising  into  transport,  but  can  do  nothing  more.  The 
awakening  is  that  of  ^e  galvanic  shock,  the  splendour  that  of  the  flash 
which  precedes  the  extinction  of  the  flame. 

Would  he  succeed  in  his  mission,  the  preacher  must  open  his  mind  to 
great  designs,  to  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  human  character,  and  fami-* 
liarize  himself  with  their  embodiment  in  daily  life.  His  experience  of  toil-* 
Forn  humanity  will  not  be  gleaned  from  the  library  shelf  alone.  The 
strange  antipodes  of  affluence  and  penury  commingled  in  our  *'  high  places" 
will  often  have  his  inquiring  gaze  fixed  upon  them.  Lessons  from  the  dark 
side  of  life  in  this  enigmatical  age  may  print  themselves ^ipon  the  memory, 
as  witJi  the  ruddy  pen  of  fire,  but  the  blessing  will  be  great  if  it  keep  alive 
a  fellow-feeling  with  the  infirmities  of  the  suffering  multitude.  Confidence 
will  gather  in  the  preacher's  soul  from  the  exposed  necessity  of  his  mission. 

Perceiving  the  amplitude  and  diversity  of  hearers,  he  will  feel  summoned 
to  secure  a  fit  variety  in  the  exposition  of  the  truth.  It  will  tend  to  deliver 
the  preacher  from  a  too  fond  and  too  frequent  indulgence  of  his  own  taste 
and  pleasure  in  handling  the  bread  of  life.  If  conscious pf  special  gifts,  they 
will  rightly  be  placed  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle  j  but  each  blow  must 
he  made  to  strike  as  upon  the  anvil,  and  scatter  its  igniting  sparks  in  every 
direction. 

Following  these  high  aspirations,  and  beneath  their  pressure  treading  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  Great  Master,  Hi.«  inheritable  power  will  be  revived, 
and  the  life  of  the  preacher  as  well  as  the  utterance  of  his  lips  will  create  a 
halo  to  God's  glory.  A  quickened  perception  of  the  woes  and  wants  of 
others  will  operate  reflexly.  By  deep,  sifting,  and  solemn  probing  of  his  own 
being,  he  will  become  skilled  to  penetrate  the  ,hidden  depths  of  thought  and 
feeling,  to  grasp  the  naked  heart,  and  disembodying  the  soul  to  let  the  light 
of  heaven  play  upon  its  grand  and  imperishable  nature.  He  will  move 
heaven  by  the  spirit  of  prayer,  that  he  may  be  able  to  say,  and  with  power, 
unto  the  business  things  of  his  flock,  "Stand  ye  here,  while  we  go  up 
yonder."  Oh,  for  this  mighty  power  to  break  the  hell-woven  bands  which 
tie  the  soul  to  material  clogs.  Materiality  is  the  curse  of  the  age.  Its  petri- 
fying clutch  is  upon  everything.  Where  it  obtains,  the  chink  of  gold  is 
sweeter  music  than  the  chimes  of  the  heavenly  courts.  The  deathless  voice 
entreateth,  "  Follow  Me  I"  the  response  is,  "  Will  it  pay?" 


" Quid  non  mortalia  pectora  eogis, 

.   Aarl  sacra  fames  ?  " ,  . 
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Ours  ]3  no  new  lu vocation.  Chnst  promtElgated  His  G 
terialized  people  ;  the  world  has  moved  round,  and  by  a 
have  got  to  the  like  condition.  The  apostles  fought  the  Ugh 
the  powers  of  darkness.  They  despised  no  hcip.  On  Ms 
and  philosophy  were  yoked  to  the  chariot  of  the  Gospe 
haostless  spiing  whence  issued  their  moral  grandeur,  the 
miglit,  their  soul-saving  power,  was  in  what  they  preached ;  c 
Christ  cruajiefL 

**  In  Him  "  they  proclaimed  with  registless  faith  the  grea 
religions  life.  The  preachers  of  the  first  century  did  supr( 
preachers  of  the  nineteenth  century  cannot  do  better  than  ** 
likewise."  Beneath  this  burden  must  the  burning  and  shini 
generation  consume  the  visible  as  a  scroll,  and  the  gods  of  c 
crumble  into  dust  like  the  carved  ivorieg  of  Nineveh,  when 
true  day  rests  upon  them. 

The  human  race  never  produced  one  more  gifted  with  tl|( 
orator  than  Paul.    To  a  moral  majesty,  and  a  genius  of  the  n 
originating  cast,  were  added  the  riches  of  acquired  knowledg 
a  marvellous  spontaneity  of  apt  expression.     Among  the  pur 
(  19  no  nobler  instance  of  a  powerful  preacher.     Preachers  i 

'  like  consecrating  spirit  we  want, — Christ  for  their  theme,  a 

I  for  their  illustration.     That  theme  can  never  be  exhauste 

and  thoughts  are,  like  the  loaves  and  fishes,  a  miracle.  Mu 
upon  them,  yet  every  succeeding  race  of  preachers,  as  the 
fragments,  find  that  there  remaineth  more  than  at  the  beg 
midst  of  the  ages  there  is  none  with  Him.  He  is  the  inspire 
and  the  glory  of  the  true  preacher,  Tlie  infidelity  ramp; 
would  reject  the  supernatural ;  away  with  it,  Christ  is  real 
But  the  whole  manhood  of  Christ  is  imitable.  Let  it  be  he 
He  is  no  mere  spectacle,  in  its  unapproachable  grandeur  is 
congregation  of  the  universe.  Not  a  magnificent  but  lifeles 
in  the  market-place,  but  one  ivith  hands  to  constrain,  with 
w^ith  eyes  to  entreat,  with  heart  to  receive  and  to  give,- 
weakn esses  of  humanity,  and  give  the  resources  of  the  In 
but  a  godlike  irony,  if  man  did  no  more  than  dribble  out  hij 
on  to  the  cataract,  linger  there  for  but  an  instant  with  the  i 
glance  of  the  Eternal  upon  him,  and  roll  over,  over,  and  be  dea 
Hfe  is  a  prophecy  of  what  tfian  maj/  be.  His  example  towe 
verity,  for  ever  flinging  its  floods  of  light  upon  all  the  ties  ai 
of  lite.  In  Him  alone  the  *^  unseen  "  is  seen.  In  Him  al 
Btandard  of  value.  In  Him  alone  is  the  spirituality  that  cai 
materialism  of  the  age. 

The  pulpit  must  make  Christ's  life  real  and  present  to  the 
He  may  walk  to  and  iro  among  men  with  His  old  question^ 
convinceth  Me  of  sin  ?"  The  world  shall  be  constrained  t< 
confession,  "  I  find  no  fault  in  Him  ;'^  Eeason  be  forced  to 
this  f ''  And  it  will  find  no  satisfactory  reply,  but  in  the  ins 
"  He  is  the  Lord  from  heaven."  He  is  the  leaven  of  the  ' 
only  bridge  over  which  can  come  the  leavening  of  the  age. 
if  there  be  no  God  for  the  spirit,  there  is  no  God  for  the 
Fositwisfn  of  this  age,  and  every  other  Chriatless  system,  is 
widowed  intellect,  as  the  grand  musician  of  the  soul,  can  kn 
its  natural  discord-     Consistency  is  its  only  hannouy.     I 
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its  summoning  appeal  backward,  but  over  the  waste  of  time  there  comes  no 
resppnse ;  forward  to  the  far  future,  but  there  is  no  reply ;  upward  to  the 
heavens,  but  they  are  as  of  brass ;  downward  to  the  earth,  but  it  rolls  on 
a  silent  grave.  From  inspiration  alone  comes  the  reply.  That  inspiration 
has  come.  That  inspiration  has  been  humanized  and  set  in  a  constellation 
of  matchless  and  winsome  beauties.  "  He  is  risen  !"  There  is  "  the  light" 
in  "  the  dark  valley."  In  the  pulpit,  we  may  hope,  while  we  work  for  the 
age,    "  Arise  !  let  us  go  hence,"  to  the  conflict,  R.  W.  P. 


READINGS  FOR  THE  HOME  CIRCLE.— No.  VI. 

.  REVIVAL  mCIDENTS  IK  IRELAND.* 

WiTHiK  about  three  miles  from  Ballymena  stands  the  village  of  Broughshane, 
the  centre  of  a  densely  inhabited  and  almost  exclusively  Presbyterian  dis- 
trict. At  an  early  period  the  awakening  spread  in  that  direction.  One 
morning  a  number  of  young  women  were  affected  in  a  spinning  factory  hard 
by.  Immediately  intense  excitement  spread  among  the  workers,  and  within 
an  hour  twenty  or  thirty  persons  of  both  sexes  were  laid  prostrate.  The 
basiness  of  the  entire  establishment  was  interrupted,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  it  was  closed.  When  reopened  two  days  after,  nearly  half  the 
usual  hands  were  absent.  About  the  same  time,  a  congregation  of  several 
thousands  assembled  in  the  open  air  in  front  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and 
the  services  were  not  "concluded  till  an  advanced  period  of  the  evening.  In 
the  village  itself,  and  all  the  country  round,  such  meetings  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  throughout  the  summer  months,  and  hundreds,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  were  brought  in  connection  with  them  under  the  power  of  a  Divine 
influence. 

A  visitor,  at  the  beginning  of  the  awakening,  thus  describes  the  presence 
and  address  of  a  Broughshane  convert  at  a  meeting  in  a  quarry  pit,  at  which 
there  were  several  thousands  in  attendance  :— 

^^Near  the  end  of  the  preaching,  one  old  man  stood  up  to  address  the 
niultitude.  He  was  a  remarkable-looking  man.  I  was  beside  him  before 
he  rose.  A  dealer  in  rags  would  not  have  given  more  than  sixpence  for  all 
the  clothes  he  had  on  his  person.  He  bore  the  marks  and  tokens  of  a  *  hard 
^i^er,'  a  confirmed  drunkard.  He  spoke  something  to  the  following  effect, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  : — '  Gentlemen,'  and  he  trembled  as  he  spoke 
— '  gentlemen,  I  appear  before  you  this  day  as  a  vile  sinner.  Many  of  you 
know  me;  you  have  but  to  look  at  me.  and  recognise  the  profligate  of 
Broughshane.  You  know  I  was  an  old  man,  hardened  in  sin  ;  you  know  I 
^as  a  servant  of  the  devil,  and  he  led  me  by  that  instrument  of  his,  the 
spirit  of  the  barley.  I  brought  my  wife  and  family  to  beggary  more  than 
fifty  years  ago ;  in  short,  I  defy  the  townland  of  Broughshane  to  produce  my 
equal  in  profligacy,  or  any  sin  whatever.  But,  ah,  gentlemen,  I  have  seen 
Jesus ;  I  was  born  again  on  last  night  week ;  I  am,  therefore,  a  week  old 
to-day,  or  about.  My  heavy  and  enormous  sin  is  all  gone ;  the  Lord  Jesus 
took  it  away ;  and  I  stand  before  you  this  day,  not  only  a  pattern  of  pro- 
fiigacy,  but  a  monument  of  the  perfect  grace  of  God  !  I  stand  here  to  tell 
you  that  God's  work  on  Calvary  is  perfect ;  yes,  I  have  proved  it.  His  work 
is  perfect.     He  is  not  like  an  architect  who  makes  a  drawing  of  a  building, 

*  From  "  The  Year  of  Grace,"  a  Narrative  of  the  TTTster  Eevival,  by  the  Kev.  W  Gibson  of 
^elriahPresjbyteriaD.Qhurch,  published  by^EUiot,  Edinburgh,  ^  . 
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and  then  he  looks  at  it,  and  he  takes  out  this  line  and  that,  or  makes  some 
other  alteration,  and  frequently  alters  all  his  plan,  ilnd  even  when  the  huild- 
ing  is  going  on,,  he  makes  some  other  change ;  hut  God  drew  out  the  plan 
of  salvation,  and  it  was  complete,  and  He  carried  it  out  with  His  hlessed 
Son,  Jesus  ;  and  it  is  all  perfect,  for  had  it  not  been  so,  it  would  not  have 

been  capable  of  reaching  the  depth  of  iniquity  of ,  the  profligate  nailer 

of  Broughshane.' " 

"  It  was  towards  the  end  of  May  1859,"  saya  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Carson, 
"  that  the  iirst  symptoms  of  the  great  awakening  began  to  discover  them- 
selves in  the  parishes  of  Lochguile,  Kilraughts,  and  Dunaughy. 

"  The  first  in  these  parts,  deeply  moved  about  her  sins  and  eternal  in- 
terests, was  a  middle-aged  woman.  After  six  years'  absence  from  the  house 
of  God,  she  felt  a  sudden  inclination  to  return.  The  Word  of  God  that 
Sabbath  proved  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword.  Her  distress  of  mind  grew 
deep ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  picture  of  misery  she  presented,  as  I  found 
her  sitting  by  the  road-side  wringing  her  hands,  and  with  upturned,  tear- 
dimmed  eyes,  suing  for  mercy.  Her  sins  were  indeed  many  and  dark,  hut 
she  never  saw  them  before,  in  the  same  colours.  Let  us  trust  we  can  add, 
'  Her  sins,  which  were  many,  have  been  forgiven  her.'  This  ^oman  may 
be  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  large  number  who  have  passed  <  through  fire 
and  through  water  into  a  wealthy  place.' 

^'  No  doubt  the  Lord  drew  not  a  few  gently  under  the  shadow  of  His 
cross.  There  was  a  youth  of  fourteen  who  attended  fk  monster  prayer-meet* 
ing  in  the  village  of  Gloughmills,  when  there  could  not  have  been  less  than 
2000  present,  and  when  the  arrows  of  the  King  flew  thick,  so  that  many  fell 
down  before  Him  in  penitence ;  and,  as  he  afterwards  related,  he  felt  his 
heart  opening  to  Christ,  while  tears  flooded  his  eyes.  Another,  somewhat 
older,  who  has  since  often  told  the  story  of  his  conversion,  and  earnesUj  in- 
vited others  to  taste  the  grace  that  was  so  abundant  to  himself,  acknowledged, 
^Oh,  He  drew  me  in  gentleness  and  love!'  The  hearts  of  these  youths, 
and  others  like  them,  opened  like  the  leaves  of  a  rose  to  the  light  of  morn- 
ing. Sitting  in  the  sanctuary  ere  the  exercises  commenced,  a  middle-aged 
man  began  to  think  of  the  blood  of  Christ  (to  use  his  own  description  of  his 
blessed  experience),  thought  he  saw  blood,  and  then  his  heart,  in  a  stream, 
flowed  towards  Christ.  He  went  quietly  home,  retired  to  thank  God  for  the 
revelation  of  His  Son  in  him,  and  soon  began  to  experience  joy  unutterable. 
His  exclamation,  on  flrst  meeting  me  afterwards,  was,  'Lovely!  lovely!' 
^  What?'  said  I.  He  replied, '  Jesus  is  lovely.'  This  was  indeed  a  revival, 
or  a  vivid  revelation  of  Divine  things.  The  man  had  spoken  of  Christ, 
thought  of  Christ,  but  never  before  had  he  such  a  clear  and  lively  impres- 
sion of  Christ.  He  was  ever  to  him  an  historical  personage,  but  now  He  is 
a  living  reality  with  him,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the,  left. 

''  But  while  these  were  drawn  gently,  God  dealt  differently  in  the  majority 
of  conversions.  Most  passed  through  a  terrible  ordeal,  and  received,  like 
Bnnyan,  a  fiery  baptism.  Spectral- like,  their  sins  afliighted  them ;  mill- 
stone-Uke,  their  sins  pressed  them  down.  As  the  prisoner  in  the  dock, 
bearing  his  sentence,  and  realising  his  awful  death,  has  been  knowil  to 
shrink  and  swoon  away,  so,  awakening  to  a  sense  of  their  condition,  behold- 
ing the  pit  open,  and  devils  come  to  drag  their  souls  away,  they  have  uttered 
doleful  cries,  heartrending  shrieks.  They  have  been  carried  out  from  the 
church ;  we  have  followed  them  to  the  green,  and  marked  the  writhings  of 
the  body,  expressive  of  the  commotion  within ;  and  we  remember,  while 
standing  over  the  quivering  frame  of  a  youth,  a  convert,  turning  round  to  a 
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stout  mmi,  a  somewhat  unmoved  spectator  of  the  scene,  and  saying^r*  If  sin 
does  that  in  one  so  young,  what  must  it  do  in  the  like  of  you,  sir?" 

«<  We  do  not  affirm  that  all  such  prostrations  were  the  fruits  of  saving:, 
powerful  convictions.  On  the  contrary,  in  some  cases  these  manifestations 
were  the  result  of  the  workings  of  natural  conscience,  excited,  as  it  must 
have  been,  by  the  awe-inspiring  accompaniments  of  the  revival,  like  a  frozen 
snake  brought  near  the  fire.  But,  in  most  instances,  conviction  has  been 
the  bud  which  has  passed  into  the  fruit  of  conversion — the  tide  that  has 
floated  the  stranded  vessel  off  the  sands — ^John  the  Baptist  preparing  a 
highway  for  the  Lord." 


GOD*S  ADDRESS  TO  JACOB.* 


Mold  I  am  with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee  in  all  places  whither  thon  goest,  and  will  bring 
thee  again  into  thiB  land ;  for  I  will  not  leave  thee,  until  I  have  done  that  which  I  have 
spoken  to  thee  of. — Genesis  xxviii.  15. 

Such  were  the  gracious  words  which  God  addressed  to  Jacob  from  the  top 
of  the  ladder,  which  he  beheld  in  the  visions  of  the  night*  From  the  height 
of  His  sanctuary.  Christians,  God  speaks  thus  to  you,/<  Behold,  I  am  with 
yoQ.**  The  presence  of  God  in  His  ordinances,  sheds  comfort  and  glory 
through  them.  In  His  absence,  they  are  like  a  palace  deserted  by  the 
prince.  In  His  presence,  they  are  like  a  palace,  where  the  prince  displays 
his  majesty,  and  dispenses  his  favours.  In  His  absence,  they  are  like  a 
landscape,  which  the  setting  of  the  sun  has  covered  with  darkness,  where 
no  bird  is  heard,  and  no  flower  is  seen.  In  His  presence,  they  are  like  a 
landscape,  over  which  the  sun  spreads  life,  beauty,  and  gladness. 

My  brethren,  is  God  now  with  you  t  Was  His  presence  at  His  table, 
the  object  of  your  hope  and  desire  f  Do  you  now  feel  its  influence,  in  ele- 
vating your  minds  above  the  world,  in  confounding  your  spiritual  enemies, 
in  invigorating  the  graces  of  religion  within  you,  and  in  filling  you  with  the 
sweetest  persuasion  of  His  love  ?  "  Truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father, 
and  wiUi  His  Son  Jesus  Christ."  Let  wisdom  improve  His  presence ;  let 
repentance  and  purity  remove  everything  which  might  disgust  Him,  or  pro* 
Toke  Him  to  leave  you ;  and  let  affection  cleave  to  Him,  and  refuse  io  let 
Him  go. 

To  the  pious  soul,  cast  down  and  disquieted,  God  now  saith,  "  Fear  not, 
for  I  am  with  thee ;  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God."     These  tears  of 
penitence,  a  look  from  My  Son  has  drawn  forth,  and  here  I  have  "  the  gar 
ments  of  praise,  to  give  thee  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness." 

But  God  declares,  that  He  will  do  that  which  He  has  spoken,  to  His  people 
of.  To  you  there  are  given  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises.  Many 
of  these  have  been  accomplished  to  you  already,  ;and  not  one  of  those  which 
yet  remain  to  be  fulfilled  can  fail.  Think  on  His  promises  of  pardon  and 
sanctification,  comfort  and  support,  direction  and  assistance.  You  have 
brought  these  with  you  to  the  communion  table,  and  are  now  spreading 
them  before  Him,  saying,  "  Remember  the  word  to  Thy  servant,  on  which 
Thou  hast  caused  me  to  hope."  "  Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  maketh  with  thee."  In  these  symbols  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood,  we  behold  the  promises  sealed.  We  behold  the  most  perfect  de« 
monstration,  that  "  though  heaven  and  earth  should  pass  away,  one  jot  or 

•  From  the  admirable  "  Sacramental  Addresses"  by  the  late  Dr  Belfrage,  Falkirk ;  a  new 
edition  of  which  has  just  be^  issued  bj  Messrs  Oliphant  and  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
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one  tittle  shall  not  pass  from  these,  till  all  shall  be  fulfUled,"  Give  up  thj 
soul,  O  Christian,  to  the  fullest  reliance  on  the  promises  of  God,  and  to  the 
sweetest  delight  in  the  sure  mercies  of  David.  Far  from  that  table,  and 
from  your  hearts,  be  the  language  of  distrust,  "  Fails  His  promise  for  ever?" 
I  hear  you  exclaiming,  ^^  Faithful  is  He  who  hath  promised,  who  also  will 
do  it."  By  His  word  I  live,  and  on  it  I  will  die.  The  mountain  may  be 
removed  from  its  place,  and  the  rock  crumble  to  dust ;  but  <*  God,  willing 
to  show  to  the  heirs  of  promise,  the  immutability  of  His  counsel,  hath  con- 
firmed it  by  an  oath,  that  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  God  to  lie,  we  might  have  a  strong  consolation^  who  have  fled  for 
refuge,  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  us." 

"  I  will  keep  thee  in  all  places  whither  thou  .goest."  You  are  not,  like 
Jacob,  in  the  midst  of  a  journey  to  a  strange  land ;  but  you  know  not 
where  Providence  may  command  you  to  bend  your  steps :  but  go  where  you 
may,  the  Lord  is  your  keeper :  His  protecting  arm.  His  fatherly  care,  and  His 
unremitting  watch fulness,^  shall  be  with  you.  ^  How  safe  will  you  be  under 
such  a  Guardian, — a  Guardian  ever  present, — a  Guardian  whose  eye  never 
slumbers,  and  whose  arm  is  almighty, — a  Guardian  who  can  guide  you 
through  the  dark  wilderness,  and  animate  you  amid  the  languors  of  the 
weary  land !  In  the  hour  of  temptation.  He.  will  keep  you  from  falling ; 
and  in  the  scene  of  solitude,  you  shall  say,  '^1  am  not  alone,  for  the  Father 
is  with  me."  In  the  place  of  danger,  the  eternal  God  shall  be  your  refuge. 
He  will  keep  your  feet  from  the  snare, — your  bones,  so  that  not  one  of 
them  shall  be  broken, — ^your  dwellings,  so  that  no  evil  shall  come  nigh  yoo, 
« — and  your  hearts,  that  they  may  not  turn  away  from  Him«  Let  the  12l8t 
Psalm  be  the  companion  of  your  journeys,  and  let  it  be  the  hope  of  your 
families,  in  a  parent's  absence,  and  in  the  departure  of  friends. 

But  God  says  further,  "  I  will  not  leave  thee."  Ah  !  how  often  is  this 
word  spoken  to  mock  credulity,  and  to  disappoint  the  fond  expectations  of 
the  simple  and  affectionate  heart  1  Riches  say,  ''  I  will  not  leave  thee ; " 
but  "  they  make  to  themselves  wings,  and  flee  away  as  an  eagle  towai-ds 
heaven."  Honours  say,  "  I  will  not  leave  thee  ;  "  but  they  pass  away  like 
the  glistening  dew  on  the  grass  in  the  morning.  Friends  say,  ^'  I  will  not 
leave  thee ; "  yet  the  suggestions  of  malice  and  caprice  of  temper  often 
separate  the  most  intimate  associates ;  and  by  the  power  of  death,  lover 
and  companion  may  be  put  far  from  us  ;  and  our  acquaintance  into  dark- 
ness. That  hand  hath  felt  affection's  last  grasp ;  these  ears  have  heard  its 
last  farewell.  But  God  will  not  leave  you.  His  heart  will  not  leave  you ; 
"  My  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee."  His  Spirit  will  not  leave  you, 
<*  for  the  Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  resteth  upon  you."  His  care,  His 
peace,  and  His  ministering  angels,  will  not  leave  you  ;  for  I  will  make  an 
everlasting  covenant  with  them,  that  I  will  not  turn  away  from  them  to  do 
them  good."  And  can  you  leave  Him?  How  intolerable  the  thought! 
Not  for  all  that  the  world  can  promise  will  we  leave  Thee,  even  for  one 
moment.     We  exhort  you,  with  purpose  of  heart,  to  cleave  to  the  Lord. 

He  will  bring  you  to  the  promised  land,  however  long  He  may  delay  your 
arrival,  and  whatever  enemies  may  oppose  it.  "  The  ransomed  of  the  Lord 
shall  return,  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs,  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their 
heads ;  they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee 
away."  He  will  send  His  .Angels,  to  carry  your  spirits  to  Abraham's 
bosom.  He  will  administer  to  you  "  an  abundant  entrance  into  the  ever- 
lasting kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."     The  body  of 
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Jacob  was  brought  from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  but  it  was  when  the  soul,  whose 
affections  would  have  made  the  gaze  of  the  eye,  and  the  tread  of  the  foot  on 
it  so  delightful,  had  left  it  to  insensibility  and  corruption  ;  but  your  bodies 
shall  be  brought  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  conjunction  with  spirits, 
from  which  they  shall  not  again  be  separated.  If  you  should  die  under  the 
sad  apprehension  that  you  are  \going  to  hell, — ^if  you  should  imagine  that 
the  hand  which  grasps  you,  is  dragging  you  away  in  your  wickedness, — ^how 
unutterable  will  be  the  rapture  with  which  you  will  find  yourselves  received 
into  glory,  and  sing  that  song^  "  We  went  through  fire  and  through  water, 
yet  Thou  broughtest  us  to  a  wealthy  place !  "  We  went  through  black- 
ness, and  darkness,  and  tempest,  yet  Thou  didst  lead  us  to  everlasting  rest ! 
"  Having  these  promises,  dearly  beloved,  we  beseech  you  to  cleanse  your- 
selves from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  and  to  perfect  holiness  in 
the  fear  of  God.  Thy  Spirit  is-  good,  lead  me  to  the  land  of  uprightness." 
Amen. 


THE  PAUPER'S  DEATHBEDfe  ■ 

Tread  softly— bow  the  head — 
In  reverent  silence  bow — 

No  passing-bell  doth  toll,. 

Yet  an  immortal  soul 
Is  passing  now. 

Stranger !  however  great, 
With  lowly  reverence  bow, 

There's  one  in  that  poor  shed. 

One  by  that  paltry  bed, 
Greater  than  thou. 

Beneath  that  beggar's  roof, 

Lo  r  Death  doth  keep  his  state : 
Enter — no  crowds  attend — 
Enter — no  guai^ds  defend 
This  palace  gate. 

That  pavement,  damp  and  cold, 

No  smiling  courtiers  tread ; 
One  silent  woman  stands. 
Lifting  with  meagre  hands 
A  dying  head. 

No  mingling  voices  sound, 

An  infant  wail  alone ; 
A  sob  supprest — again 
That  short  deep  gasp,  and  then — 
The  parting  groan. 

Oh !  change — oh  I  wondrous  change ! 

Burst  are  the  prison  bars — 
This  moment  there  so  low. 
So  agonized,  and  now 

Beyond  the  stars ! 

KG.  VII.,  VOL.  IV.,  NEW  SERIES — JULY  I860. 
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Oh!  bhamge—stopeBidous  change  I 

These  lieB  the  BcmUesB  clod : 
The  sun  eternal  breaka — 
The  new  Immcnrtal  wakes, 

Wak€»  with  his  God. 

— Varoline  Bowks  {Mrs  Sonthey). 


€IVIL  WAR  IN  STRIA. 

TO  THB  EPITOB  OF  THE  UNITED  PmcSBYTEBIAN  MAOAZIXJS. 


AXEXAMBRIA,  llth  June  1860. 
Mt  Dear  Sir, — ^If  you  think  that  the 
following  is  likely  to  interest  the  readers 
of  Yonr  Magazine,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
make  whatever  use  of  it  you  may  think 
fit.  It  may  be  that  there  are  some  who 
are  anxioudy  waiting  for  reliable  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

The  Syrian  portion  of  our  Alexandrian 
population  have  been  thrown  into  a  state 
of  great  excitement  and  anxiety  by  the 
arrival  of  the  news  of  the  breaking  out 
of  a  civil  war  in  Syria.  The  majority 
of  the  adults  who  attend  our  Arabic  ser- 
vice, are  emigrants  from  that  country. 
On  this  account,  as  well  as  from  the 
number  of  oitr  personal  friends  who  are 
labouring  in  the  Syrian  Mission,  we  feel 
an  anxious  interest  in  the  events  that  are 
there  taking  place. 

The  contending  parties  are  the  Maro- 
nites  and  the  DruiBes — hereditary  foes 
from  time  immemorial.  The  former, 
numbering  about  200,000,  are  the  most 
numerous  and  powerful  Christian  sect 
in  Syria.  The  latter  are  an  offshoot 
from  Islam ;  their  great  prophet,  how- 
ever. Hakim,  while  maintaining,  in  com- 
mon with  Mohammed,  the  unity  of  God, 
asserted,  that  on  various  occasions  the 
Deity  had  chosen  to  manifest  Himself  to 
men  in  the  person  of  several  individuals, 
and  declared  at  the  same  time  that  he 
(Hakim)  was  the  last  person  in  whom 
God  would  thus  reveal  Himself. 

It  was  one  of  the  followers  of  this 
prophet  who,  on  being  banished  from 
Egypt,  fled  to  Syria,  and  founded  the 
sect  of  the  Druses.  They  now  number 
about  100,000. 

Little  is  known  of  their  religious  tenets 
and  peculiar  modes  of  wordiip, — ^their 
doctrines  and  practices  being  kept  as 
secret  as  po6sible,^and  fully  revealed  only 
to  the  initiated. 


The  Maronites  and  the  IVuses  are,  as  I 
have  said,  the  hereditary  foes  of  each 
other,  and  scarcely  a  generation  passes 
without  being  marked  by  the  outbuist 
of  the  pent-up  elements  of  jealousy  and 
mutual  hate.  The  merest  spark  cast  in 
amongst  such  excitable  materials  is  suf- 
ficient to  -set  them  all  in  flames.  The 
immediate  occasion  of  their  last  civil 
war  was  'tibe  killing  of  a  dog ;  the  acci- 
dental breaking  of  a  water-jar  was  the 
occasion  of  the  present  one. 

Two  women — a  Christian  and  a  Druse 
—belonging  to  Beit-Miry,  a  small  vil- 
lage above  Beirut,  quarrelled  at  the  well ; 
the  broken  jar  was  the  cause  of  their 
strife.  From  words  they  came  to  hlom ; 
others  interfered,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
as  many  as  50  Druses  and  20  Christians 
were  engaged  in  a  sanffuinary  conflict, 
and  several  of  the  combatants  were,  I 
believe,  killed  in  the  fray  1 

This  occurred  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
year  ago ;  and  since  uien  we  have  re- 
ceived accounts,  by  almost  every  mail, 
of  murders,  retaliations,  and  other  equal- 
ly evident  indications  of  rising  wrath. 
What  seems  ultimately  to  have  exaspe- 
rated the  Maronites  beyond  measure,  was 
the  treacherous  act  of  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Druses,  who,  after  having  by  some 
pretence  or  other  succeeded  in  getting 
the  head  of  one  of  the  Maronite  convents 
to  own  that  there  was  money  in  the  con- 
vent, and  to  show  him  where  it  lay, 
sent  some  of  his  men  a  few  days  after, 
who  slew  the  monk  in  cold  blood,  and 
carried  off  the  money. 

This  brought  matters  to  a  crisis :  the 
proud  spirit  of  the  Maronites  could  brook 
it  no  longer.  They  resolved,  however, 
to  wait  until  the  silk  season  should  be 
pest,  nursing  meanwhile  their  purpose 
of  vengeance. 

The  Druses  learning  this,  took  ihB  field 
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at  once;  and  falling  on  the  GhrUitianB 
while  utterly  unprepared,  hitherto  they 
hve  carried  all  before  them. 
I  shall  now  copy  for  you  a  few  ex- 
'    tracte  from  letters  recently  received  from 
'    the  American  missionaries   at  Beiriit, 
giying  their  account  of  the  commence- 
ment and  progress  of  the  civil  war. 

''Mriit,  June  4«A,  1860.— The  past 
week  has  been  a  most  eventful  one,  and 
rumours  wiU  doubtless  have  reached  you 
Ikt  civil  war  rages  in  Lebanon.  After 
TariouB  retaliatory  murders,  on  Tuesday 
ereniflg,  27th  May,  we  were  startled  to 
see  the  village  of  Beit-Miry  in  flames, 
!>.,  the  Christian  part  having  been  burnt 
by  the  Druses.  The  Maronites  went  up 
to  the  rescue,  and  burnt  the  Druse  por- 
tion, and  also  various  hamlets  facing 
Beirut  and  below  Beit-Miry.  The  next 
morning  the  Druses  came  down,  scat- 
tered the  Maronites,  and  burnt  their  vil- 
lages near  the  plain.  On  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  there  was  severe  fighting 
in  the  district  of  Metn,  the  Maronites 
iad  Druses  alternately  overcoming  each 
other,  until  almost  every  village  in  the 
district — 40  to  50 — ^was  completely  de- 
stroyed by  both  parties.  We  felt  very 
anxious  for  Mr  Bird's  family,  as  we 
lad  learnai  that  no  one  could  go  out  of 
Deir-el-Komr,  and  provisions  were  be- 
coming very  scarce.  The  place  was  bar- 
ricaded, and  the  Deirites  were  fully  pre- 
pared to  fight,  which  they  would  be 
obliged  to  do,  in  order  to  open  the  road 
for  provisions.  A  small  supply  readied 
them  from  the  Goot  on  Thursday,  and 
l>r  Thomson  went  up  on  the  2d  inst. 
^vith  some  for  Abeih  and  the  Deir^  Yes- 
terday Tahir  Pasha,  in  consequence  of 
the  remonstrances  of  the  consuls,  went 
up,  and  was  to  reach  the  place  at  5  p.m. 
^ith  provisions,  and  to  order  the  Druses 
away. 

^'  But  we  were  more  startled  on  the 
1st  inst.,  to  learn  from  Sidon,  that  the 
Muslims  there  were  contemplating  a  ris- 
ing, which  the  Governor  refused  to  pre- 
vent. It  seems  that  on  Friday  a  number 
of  Maronite  refugees  were  in  the  gardens, 
when  a  large  body  of  Druses  attacked 
them ;  and  they,  retreating,  found  Mus- 
lims from  the  city  attacking  them  also. 
Three  of  the  Mudims  were  killed.  The 
Muslims  shut  the  gate  upon  them,  and 
numbers  were  killed  by  the  Druses  and 
soldiers. 

^'  The  English  war  steamer  *  Firefly' 
being  in  port,  ^t  yesterday  at  i\pon,  and 


reached  Sidon  at  two  o'clock.  A  Russian 
frigate  arrived  yesterdi^y,  eisA  several 
French  vessels  are  expected. 

''  On  ^  80th  May,  an  awful  butichery 
took  plaee.  Some  200  or  more  of  tho 
people  of  Dibbiyeh  were  at  Maalhakah; 
near  the  DamOr,  three  hours  south  of 
this,  and  left  during  the  night,  to  come 
for  safety  to  Beirilt.  When  they  reachjed 
two  hours  off,  the  Druses  began  to  at- 
tack them.  They  continued  to  advance 
however,  driving  off  the  t)ruse8;  but 
when  they  came  within  an  hour  of  the 
city,  the  Turkish  Irregulars  attacked 
them,  and  only  some  70  escaped.  Men, 
women,  and  children  were  mercilessly 
killed,  and  all  their  property  taken  from 
them.  The  mission  premises  are  crowded 
with  thwn,  and  the  city  is  full  of  refu- 
gees. Beirut  was  uneasy  for  a  couple  <A 
days;  but  the  presence  of  the  Bussian 
frigate  has  brought  down  proud  and  re- 
vengeful looks.  The  Muslims  hwe  are 
evidently  afraid. 

^'  Dr  Thomson  has  gone  up  to  Deir-el- 
Eomr  to  bring  down  Mr  Bird's  family. 
At  Sidon  the  Turkish  soldiers  bayoneted 
several  Christians  under  the  windows  of 
Mr  Eddy's  house. 

"  June  6th. — ^Mrs  Eddy  and  two  of  her 
children  arrived  yesterday  in  the  '  Fire- 
fly.' She  reports  matters  to  have  been 
worse  than  we  had  heard.  She  states, 
that  the  Muslims  had  scoured  the  gar- 
dens, murdering  the  Christians  wher- 
ever they  could  be  found.  Six  hundred 
women  were  at  the  French  Khan,  who 
could  not  tell  whafr  had  become  of  their 
husbands  and  brothers. 

"  P.  M. — ^Dr.  Thomson  has  just  arrived 
from  Deir-el-Komr.  The  town  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  Druses,  and  the  Turkish 
troops  entered  soon  after.  About  150 
houses  were  burnt,  and  two  or  three  per- 
.  sons  murdered  after  the  surrender.  From 
100  to  150  Druses  and  some  20  Maro- 
nites were  killed. 

"  June  7th. — ^The  Druses  have  gone  to- 
wards Zahleh,  and  we  anxiously  wait  for 
news  from  that  quarter.  Hasbeiya  and 
Resheiya  are  invested  by  the  Druses.*' 

Zahleh  is  the  largest  town  in  Leba- 
non, and  contains  about  11,000  inhabi- 
tants. They  have  for  a  long  time  been  in 
a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  Turkish 
Government;  so  that  they  can  expect 
no  aid  from  that  quarter,  even  were  the 
Turks  otherwise  able  to  render  it.  Re*- 
inforcements  of  the  Christians  have  gone, 
however,  to  the  aid  of  the  Zahlians^  «nd 
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doubtless  there  will  be  severe  fighting 
there.  Meanwhile,  rumours  reach  us  of 
a  purposed  insurrection  of  the  Muslims 
in  Damascus.  I  suppose  you  are  aware 
that  the  Muslims  of  Aleppo  too  are  fa- 


mous on  account  of  their  fanaticism  and 
inveterate  hatred  of  the  Christians. 

What  may  we  not  expect  next?  and 
where  shall  all  this  end?T-Your8  truly, 
John  Hogg. 


€^t    (SllttDIL 


▲  HnOUENOT  SCENE. 

Hbnrt  IL  was  twenty-eight  years  old  when 
his  father  died.  Diana  (of  Poitiers)  was 
twenty  years  his  senior.  It  was  she  who 
in  1547  ascended  the  throDe,  and  for  the 
twelve  years  of  Henry's  reign  it  was  she 
who  ruled ;  a  rule  fatal  to  the  Protestants, 
whom,  with  a  touch  of  the  Herodias  spirit, 
she  both  hated  and  feared.  One  other  only 
shared  her  influence  with  the  King,  the 
Constable  de  Montmorency,  an  early  friend 
of  Henry's,  disliked  by  Francis,  and  ex- 
cluded by  him  from  power,  but  now  recalled 
to  take  his  place  in  the  council,  and  to  be- 
come the  chief  adviser  of  the  King.  Mont- 
morency, who  prided  himself  on  being  the 
descendant  of  the  first  Christian  baron  of 
France,  was  at  one  with  Diana  in  her  dis- 
like of  the  Protestants,  and  under  their 
joint  instigation,  Henry  launched  at  once 
upon  the  career  of  the  persecutor. 

His  first  essay  in  this  department  was 
painfully  unfortunate.  It  had  been  resolved 
to  grace  the  festivities  of  the  Queen's  coro- 
nation, in  1549,  by  the  public  execution  of  a 
few  Lutherans.  As  a  kind  of  recreation 
amid  the  fatigues  of  the  marriage  fgtes, 
as  Heniy  had  never  seen  nor  conversed 
with  any  of  the  sect,  orders  were  given  by 
him  to  the  provost-marshal  to  have  one 
of  them  brought  to  the  palace.  Some  of 
the  courtiers  who  secretly  desired  that  a 
favourable  impression  might  be  made  upon 
the  King,  asked  the  provost-marshal  to 
bring  up  one  of  the  best  educated  of  his 
prisoners.  The  Cardinal  ofLorraine  would 
have  it  otherwise.  **  Bring  up,"  he  said, 
"  that  tailor  you  have  in  custody.  He  will 
do  well  enough  as  a  pastime  for  bis  Majesty, 
and  his  answers  do  little  damage  to  the 
Church."  The  tailor  was  accordingly  pro- 
duced. They  put  to  him  all  kinds  of  ques- 
tions, tried  upon  him  all  kinds  of  raillery. 
JBLis  answers,  full  of  intelligence,  were  given 
with  the  utmost  calmness  and  self-posses- 
sion. Word  came  that  Diana,  too,  desired 
to  see  him.  He  was  taken  into  her  cham- 
ber, into  which  a  few  privileged  courtiers 
were  admitted.  The  Bishop  of  Ma^on 
was  ordered  by  the  King  to  recommence 
the  examination.  The  spirit  of  the  prisoner 
rose.    The  attacked  became  the  attacker. 


The  Bishop  got  angry ;  his  argument  de- 
generated into  abuse.  Diana,  thinking  she 
could  manage  it  better,  took  the  matter  op. 
She  put  some  contemptuous  question. 
"  Content  yourself,  madam,"'wa8  the  only 
reply  the  tailor  gave  her,  "  content  your- 
self,  madam,  with  having  infected  all  France 
with  your  infamy,  without  touching  a  mat- 
ter so  sacred  as  the  true  religion  and  the 
faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.**  Diana 
grew  pale  with  rage.  The  King  ordered 
the  man  instantly  away,  and  instructed  the 
provost-marshal  to  hasten  his  execution. 
He  would  witness  it  with  his  own  eyes. 
The  stake  was  erected  in  the  Bue  St  An* 
toine.  The  King  placed  himself  in  the 
window  of  a  house  opposite.  The  poor 
XiUtheran  was  brought  out.  Turning  round 
at  the  stake,  he  perceived  the  King.  As 
if  insensible  from  that  moment  to  all  other 
objects,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him.  The 
fagots  were  kindled,  the  smoke  began  to 
rise,  the  flame  to  bum  ;  but  through  smoke 
and  fiame  those  eyes  looked  out  immovablj 
upon  the  King.  Henry  for  a  time  was  kept 
transfixed ;  at  last  he  yielded,  and  turned 
his  back  upon  the  sight ;  but  for  days  and 
nights  those  dying  eyes,  gazing  on  him 
through  smoke  and  flame,  with  that  calm 
look  of  triumph  and  reproach,  haunted  the 
monarch.  Never,  he  declared,  would  he  i 
see  another  of  that  sect  die  ;  and  we  nay  I 
believe  he  kept  his  word. — Hannd's  Wj/cli/t 
and  the  Huguenot$, 

DEATH  OF  PETER  BAMUS. 

Peter  Ramus — still  a  name  of  renown  in 
the  world  of  scholarship  and  philosophy,  j 
the  highest  name,  in  fact,  that  IVance  had  ' 
then  to  boast  of— retired  into  his  libraiy  in 
the  fifth  storey  of  the  house,  and  was  kneel-  | 
ing  there  in  prayer  when  they  broke  in  upon  i 
his  retirement.    They  stopped  a  moment.  ' 
They  heard  him  say,   "  O  my  God,  have 
mercy  on  me,  and  pardon  those  who  know 
not  what  they  do  I "    A  sword  was  passed 
through  his  body,  a  shot  fired  at  his  head. 
He  still  breathed.     His  murderers  seized 
him,  and  flung  him  out  of  the  window. 
Still  he  breathed,  but  no  one  would  gire 
him  the  coup  de  grace.    They  tied  cords, 
instead,  about  his  feet,  and  dragged  him 
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throngh  the  atieets.  At  last,  bj  the  riyer's 
side,  thej  cut  the  head  off,  and  flung  the 
trunk  into  the  stream,— /6t<i!. 

IDJEinTrT  OV  THE  BBAUTITUL  ANB  THE 
TBOS. 

Thb  truly  beautiful  is  eyer  founded  upon 
truth.  When  we  see  it  in  a  Venus  or 
Apollo,  it  consists  not  in  the  representation 
of  a  fictitious  deity,  but  in  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  human  attributes.  The  sculp- 
tured marble  becomes  to  us  really  admir- 
able only  from  its  being  yiewed  as  the  ideal 
of  female  loyeliness  or  manly  dignity.  And 
80  the  beauty  of  Fra  Angelico*s  pictures, 
and  other  great  Catholic  artists,  consists, 
not  in  their  being  representations  of  objects 
worshipped  or  regarded  as  mediators  by 
the  Catholic  Church,  but  in  their  being 
just  conceptions  of  pure,  noble,  and  holy 
character,  embodied  in  form  and  feature, 
attitude  and  expression.  I  think  of  pic- 
tares  I  haye  seen  as  presenting  to  me  the 
lives  of  holy  men  whom  I  hope  to  meet  in 
heaven,  fellow-heirs  of  the  one  blessed 
promise.  I  put  aside  the  recollection  of 
the  abuse  of  these  wonderful  artistic 
achierements.  Then  do  I  enjoy  them. 
But  the  thought  will  force  itself  upon  one, 
that  art  has  too  commonly  been  the  seryant 
of  error.  Beauty,  married  in  heayen  to 
Truth,  has  on  earth  been  diyorced  from  her 
bosband  and  lord.  The  fact  awakens  spec- 
ulation, and  plunges  us  into  mysteries.  But 
can  we  fail  to  belieye,  that  He  who  is 
equally  the  God  of  truth  and  beauty,  and 
has  joined  them  together  in  His  own  works, 
will  one  day  bring  back  His  creatures  into 
sympathy  with  Himself,  and,  curing  them 
of  their  errors  and  superstitions,  periiaps 


through  the  remembrance  of  errors  and 
superstitions,  teach  them  eyer  to  bind  in 
unity,  what  haye  been  so  often  dissevered, 
eyen  the  really  true  with  the  really  beauti- 
ful, in  their  purposes  and  doings,  the  ten- 
dency and  effect  of  human  art  ? — StoughtQn*$ 
Ageg  of  Chnatendom,  • 

THBBB  AFOSTLBS— ▲  FHOTOOSAFH. 

Intebebtino  is  it  to  study  the  natural  pe- 
cularities  of  these  most  honoured  of  the 
sons  of  men,  and  to  see  how  from  on  high 
the  Spirit  hallowed  their  idiosyncrasies, 
and  mellowed  the  fruits  of  their  experience. 
To  acquaint  ourselves  intimately  with  the 
Galilean  sailor,  brave  but  rash,  deeply 
loving,  but  not  deeply  thoughtful,  trained 
on  the  sea-shore,  in  a  fishing  hut,  ■  and 
whose  only  learning  was  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  and  the  holy  hymns  of  David 
and  the  rest,  which,  as  a  boy,  he  had  sung 
in  his  father's  boat,  making  the  rocks  echo 
with  those  holy  lays.  And  then  to  form 
a  friendship  with  the  Cilician  tent-maker, 
who  had  all  that  sailor's  braveness  without 
his  rashness—all  his  love,  but  coupled  with 
a  keener,  broader  intellect ;  who  had  read 
Greek  as  well  as  JSebrew  poets  in  the  city 
of  Tarsus,  and  had  studied  the  rolls  of  Holy 
Writ  and  the  lore  of  Rabbis  at  Gamaliel's 
feet.  And  then  to  enter  the  still  more 
spiritual  presence  of  that  ^^  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved,"  the  tempestuous  morning 
of  whose  life  settled  down  into  an  even- 
tide of  summer  calmness ;  who  carried  not 
his  gentleness  to  the  breast  of  Jesus,  but 
found  it  there ;  whose  eagle  eye  to  the  last 
blenched  not,  but  on  the  rocks  of  the  Pat- 
mos  isle  let  in  light  and  glory  to  a  heart  of 
dove-like  tenderness. — Rid, 
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The  Intuitions  op  the  Mind  Induc- 
TiVBLT  iNyESTiGATED.  By  the  Bcv. 
Jambs  M^Cosh,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Belfast.    London,  1860. 

"I  know" — this  every  man  may  with 
confidence  predicate  of  himself.  For  not 
only  is  the  fact  of  knowledge  attested  by 
consciousness,  but  it  is  impossible  to  call 
it  in  question  except  by  a  formula  which 
virtually  asserts  it.  To  be  sceptical  on 
this  subject  is  really  to  be  dogmatical;  to 
say,  "I  doubt  if  I  know,"  is  to  affirm  that 
I  really  do  know ;  for,  as  Descartes  re- 
marked long  ago,  if  the  doubter  knows 
nothing  else,  he  at  least  knows  that  he 
doubts. 


But  when  we  pass  from  the  simple 
assertion  of  the  fact  of  knowledge  to 
inquire  into  its  grounds,  difficulty  and 
controversy  surround  our  path.  By 
some,  all  our  knowledge  is  resolved 
ultimately  into  sensation.  '*  There  is 
nothing,"  they  proclaim,  *Mn  the  intel- 
lect which  has  not  been  before  in  the 
sense."  They  compare  the  mind  of  man 
to  a  tabula  rasa— to  a  sheet  of  white  paper 
on  which  the  outer  world  inscribes  its  im- 
pressions, and  out  of  these  they  suppose 
all  knowledge  is  built  up.  If  to  sensation 
they  allow  reflection  to  be  added  as  a 
separate  function  of  the  mind,  they  speedily 
deprive  the  admission  of  all  value  by  re- 
stricting reflection  to  a  mere  recalling  of 
past  sensations,  and  a  putting  of  them  to* 
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gether  go  as  to  draw  inferences  from  them. 
TbnS|  knowledge  is  wholly  of  the  sense 
sensuons — a  mere  aggregate  and  classifi- 
eation  of  what  has  entered  into  ns  through 
the  senses.  To  this  view  of  the  subject, 
raanj  eminent  for  their  acttteness  and  their 
powers  of  observation,  have  given  their 
adherence  both  in  former  times  and  still. 
But  the  majority  of  psychologists  have  re- 
jected it  as  inadequate  and  misleading. 
It  has  been  felt  that  consciousness  attests 
the  existence  in  the  mind  of  knowledge, 
which  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  re- 
ferred mediately  or  immediately  to  sense 
as  Its  source.  The  rery  assumption  of  the 
existence  of  an  outer  world  by  which  im- 
pressions are  made  on  the  senses,  has 
been  seen  to  be  one  which  the  sensa- 
tionalist is  not  entitled  on  his  own  grounds 
to  make ;  for,  as  the  mind,  conscious  only 
t>f  its  own  impressions,  can  haye  no  call 
or  competency  to  refer  them  to  anything 
out  of  itself,  the  assumption  that  it  is  any 
part  of  our  knowledge  that  such  an  outer 
world  exists,  is  an  assumption  made  with- 
out grounds  or  authority.  Wherever  this 
is  held  for  true,  it  must  be  on  the  ground 
that  the  mind  has  knowledge  from  other 
sources  than  from  sense,  ft  will  not  re- 
lieve from  this  difficulty  to  say  that  the 
mind,  conscious  of  impressions,  refers  these 
to  some  cause  out  of  itself;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  supposing  the  mind  to  possess  the 
idea  of  cause,  there  is  nothing  in  the  mere 
phenomena  of  sensation  to  suggest  that 
their  cause  should  be  sought  out  of  the 
mind  itself;  and,  secondly,  it  remains  un- 
explained how  such  an  idea  as  that  of 
causation  should  come  into  the  mind,  if  all 
its  knowledge  is  derived  through  the 
senses.  No  man  directly  perceives  a  cause 
as  cause.  All  that  the  senses  inform  us 
of  is  a  succession  of  phenomena;  of  any 
necessary  nexus  between  these,  such  as 
the  idea  of  causation  involves,  they  can 
give  us  no  information.  This  the  mind 
adds  to  the  observed  phenomena  out  of 
itself,  or  from  some  other  source  than 
sensation.  Even  where  the  attempt  has 
oeen  made  to  reduce  the  idea  of  causation 
to  a  sensuous  origin,  as  in  the  ease  of  Dr 
Brown,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  the  mind 
tacitly  and  surreptitiously,  as  it  were,  sup- 
plies the  required  concept,  and  enables  the 
philosopher  ingeniously  to  impose  upon 
himself  by  believing  that  he  has  traced 
our  ideas  of  cause  to  a  mere  observed  suc- 
cession of  phenomena,  whereas  the  es- 
sential element  in  that  idea  is  uncon- 
sciously inserted  by  the  philosopher's  own 
mind.  In  proof  of  this,  we  need  go  no 
farther  than  the  fact,  that  Dr  Brown,  after 
shewing  to  repletion  that  the  senses  show 
««  nothing  but  a  constant  or  unvarying 
•equenee,  holds  himself  to  have  proved 


that  our  idea  of  cause  is  that  of  invariahk 
precedence  in  such  a  sequence.  It  is 
strange  that  so  acute  a  writer  did  not  per- 
ceive that,  in  sliding  from  unvarying  to 
invariable,  he  has  simply  begged  the  point 
he  had  undertaken  to  establish.  No  one 
(at  least  since  Hume's  days)  needed  to  be 
convinced  that  all  that  sense  can  show  us  in 
this  matter  is  an  unvarying  sequence ;  what 
was  wanted  to  be  shown  was,  how  with 
this  the  mind  comes  to  associate  the  idea 
of  necessary  connection  expressed  by  the 
word  invariable,  i.e.,  not  abU  to  vary,  that 
must  continue  as  it  is.  This  Dr  B.  simply 
assumes  without  apparently  being  aware 
thait  he  does  so ;  and,  in  consequence,  his 
beautiful  essay  evaporates  in  a  mere  vain 
show. 

Moved  by  such  considerations,  philo- 
sophers have  very  geneirallv  come  to  the 
conclnsion,  that  besides  what  the  senses 
.  contribute  to  knowledge,  the  mind  has 
something  within  itself  which  it  contri- 
butes to  the  general  stock — something 
that  shines  in  the  mind's  own  light,  and  is 
evoked  into  consciousness  by  outward  in- 
fluences, only  as  the  brilliancy  of  the  dia- 
mond is  evoked  by  the  light  striking  on  it. 
But  here,  again,  the  restless  spirit  of  nan 
has  rushed  to  an  extreme.  Holding  onr 
acquaintance  with  the  outward  world  to 
be  purely  phenomenal,  and  regarding  what 
appear  to  be  its  impressions  on  us  as 
rather  the  projections  of  our  idealism  upon 
it,  there  are  some  who  resolve  all  know- 
ledge into  subjective  convictions,  and  find 
in  the  mind  itself  the  test  and  criterion 
•of  all  truth.  From  this  extreme,  conse- 
quences no  less  perilous  to  sound  philo- 
sophy and  real  piety  flow  than  from  the 
former.  Mere  feeling  is  apt  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  conviction ;  what  happens  to 
please  is  elevated  to  a  place  due  only  to 
what  is  right  and  true;  vague,  loose, 
cloudy,  and  oftentimes  fantastic  shapes 
are  taken  for  real  living  bodies ;  the  re- 
lation of  man's  moral  nature  to  objective 
moral  law,  the  position  of  man  as  under 
law  to  God,  is  ignored ;  and  God  Himself 
is  sublimated  into  a  shadowy  abstraction, 
too  ethereal  and  visionary  to  be  realized 
as  the  Being  "with  whom  we  have  to 
do." 

Of  these  evils  our  own  age  has  had 
abundant  experience,  in  the  influence  which 
the  intuitional  philosophy  of  the  Cole- 
ridgian  school  has  exercised  over  many  of 
our  living  writers.  To  supply  a  corrective, 
therefore,  was  needful  and  most  desirable; 
but  this  could  be  done  effectually  hot  hy 
vehement  denunciation,  nor  by  cutting 
ridicule,  but  only  by  a  calm,  thorough, 
and  lucid  investigation  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  intuition.  It  is  to  this  task  that 
Dr  M*Cosh  has  addressed  himself  in  the 
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Tolane  before  m;  and  wo  are  ffltd  the 
kbject  has  &lleii  into  his  hands.  He 
posaessei  all  the  reqnistte  (jfnalificationff 
for  sach  an  inyestigation :  a  mind  of  Taried 
power,  comprehensm  in  its  anrveyv  of 
ready  sympathy  wifch  what  ia  true  and 
beaatifui  in  speculation,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  acate  to  discriminate  and  sepaiate 
the  erroneouB-  or  weak  from  the  better 
material  with  which  it  may  hare  been 
mixed  up ;  and  along  with  this  he  has  an 
extensiye  acquaintance  with  philosophical 
speculation,  both  ancient  and  modem,  and 
m.  enviable  power  of  giving  utterance-  to 
his  thoQghts  in  fonable  and  varied  lan- 
gaage.  Perhaps,  ibr  strictly  scientific 
ends,  his  style  is  somewhat  too  copious 
aod  pictareeque ;  and,  for  ourselves,  we 
coald  have  desired^  that  his  volnme'  had 
been  less  bulky,  and  his  expositions  less 
mioate,  and  giyen  withont  reiteration; 
bat,  at  thesame^time,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  ease  and  pleasure  with  which  a 
book  on  such  a  subject  is  perused  by  the 
mass  of  readers,  is  enhanced  bv  snch  a 
mode  of  writing  as  Professor  M^osh  em- 
ploys. Let  us  add>~and  we  do  so  with 
much  pleasure — that  a  fine  aroma  of  re« 
Ugioos  feeling  pervades  the  entire  volume, 
and  that  the  author  loses  no  opportunity 
of  making  his  philosophy  render  ancillary 
service  to  theology. 

After  an  introduction  on  the  aim  of  the 
^ork  and  method  of  inquiry,  tiie  author 
divides  his  subject  into  three  parts.  In 
part  Jirtt  he  gives  a  generaT  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  intuitive  conyictions  of  the 
mind ;  showing  as  well  what  these  are  not, 
as  what  they  are,  and  setting  forth  the 
tests  by  which  they  may  be  discriminated, 
the  char^ters  theoretical  and  practical 
that  belong  to  them,  the- misapprehensions 
which  have  been  entertained  regarding 
intaitive  convictions,  and  the  method  of 
employing  intuitive  principles,  and  of  in- 
vestigating our  intuitions  generally.  To 
this  part  is  appended  a  brief  critical  review 
of  opinions  in  regard  to  intuitive  truths,  in 
which  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Descartes,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Bnffier, 
^id,  Kant,  Stewart,  Brown,  Cousin, 
Hamilton,  and  Whewell,  are  examined. 
In  part  second,  the  author  enters  upon  a 
particalar  examination  of  the  intuitions, 
^s  primitiTe  cognitions,  primitive  beliefs, 
and  primitive  judgments,  both  as  respects 
nataral  relations  observed  by  the  mind  and 
Bs  respects  moral  relations. '  He  considers 
OTir  primitive  cognitioiis  of  the  outer  world 
and  of  self,  embracing  our  knowledge  of 
^^ing,  substance,  and  personality,  with 
their  appertaining  qualities  and  modes ; 
oiir  primitive  belief^  which  are  distin- 
guished from  Our  cognitions,  as  having  re- 
spect to  objects  net  actually  present  to  us, 


but  which  we  neverthtiess  hold  to  eziat, 
such  as  time,  8|»ace,  and  the  Infinite ;  and 
ottir  primitive  judgments,  which,  resting 
upon  our  primitive  beliefs  and  cognitions^ 
eome  forth  in  the  shape  of  propositions  re- 
garding relations  such  as  those  of  identity, 
of  whole  and  parts,  of  time,  space,  and 
quantity,  of  resemblance,  activity,,  and 
causation.  He  then  discusses  our  moral 
convictions ;  where,  after  giving  a  general 
view  of  the  motive  and  moral  powers,  he 
analyses  the  convietions  involved  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  conscience,  asserts  the  reality  of 
sin,  and  points  out  how^  through,  freedom 
of  will,  this  is  possible  in  a  being  whoack 
moral  intuitions  are  determined  to  be  ne- 
cessarily right.  In  the  third  part  of  his 
work,  Dr  M^Cosh  considera  intuitive  prin- 
ciples in  relation  to  the  various  sciences^ 
especially  those  of  knowing  and  being, 
logic,  ethics,  mathematics,  the  physical 
sciences,  and  theology. 

This  brief  analysis  of  Professor  M'Cosh's 
book  may  suffice  to  give  our  readers  an 
idea  of  the  field  over  which  he  extends  his 
inquiries';  but  it  necessarily  fails  of  con- 
veying to  them  any  conception  of  the  rioh 
stores  of  thought  and  reading  which  he 
has  poured  forth,  or  of  the  ability  with 
which  he  has  miuntained  the  views  he  has 
embraced  on  the  subjects  discussed..  For 
this  they  must  go,  as  we  trust  all  to  whom 
such  inquiries  possess  interest  will  go^  to 
the  work  itself. 

Our  limits  are  narrow,  and  where  this  is 
the  case  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  any  de- 
tailed criticism  of  a  work  like  this.  We 
think  it  worth  while,  however,  very  briefly 
to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  points  of 
special  interest  in  the  volume. 

And,  first,  we  think  the  author  has  done 
good  service  by  his  vigorous  and  consistent 
assertion  and  defence  of  the  realitt/  of  our 
intuitive  knowledge.  We  know  no  writer 
who  has  done  this  so  heartily  as  Br  M'Coah. 
Not  only  in  opposition  to  Kant,  who  main- 
tained that  our  knowledge  was  only  of  ap- 
pearanceei,  and  not  of  things  in  themselves, 
but  in  opposition  also  to  Dr  Heid  and  his' 
followers,  who  held  that  we  know  only  the 
qualities  of  objects  directly,  and  that  it  is 
only  by  inference  that  we  know  the  ob- 
jects, he  maintains  stoutly  that  in  sense- 
perception  and  consciousness  we  look  di- 
rectly on  the  objects  presented  to  us.  We 
feel  some  hesitation,  however,  in  following 
Dr  M'Gosh  to  the  full  extent  of  what  he 
has  taught  on  this  head.  We  demur,  for 
instance^  to  the  position  that  space,  and 
time,  and  infinitude,  as  cognised  by  the 
mind,  are  objective  realities.  That  we 
perceive  objects  as  in  time  and  space, 
and  cannot  think  them  hut  as  in  time  and 
space,  we  at  once  admit,  and  so  far  we 
may  be  said  to  know  relative  space  and 
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time  intnitiyelj ;  bat  when  this  is  extended 
to  the  knowledge  of  space  as  space,  and  of 
time  as  time,  onr  conyictions  fail  to  enable 
ns  to  follow.  No  man  can  see  space  and 
time  directly  as  they  are  in  themselves^ 
but  he  belieyesin  them  because  all  think- 
ing is  conditioned  by  the  assumption  of 
them.  We  cannot  see  that  a  cognition 
thns  determined  is  either  entitled  to  be 
called  an  intuition,  or  4ts  object  to  be  called 
a  reality. 

This  leads  us  to  another  point  to  which 
we  think  it  desirable  that  attention  ^onld 
be  called.  Dr  M'Cosh  has  carefolly  dis- 
criminated onr  intuitional  cognitions  from 
our  intuitional  beliefs  and  judgments ;  and 
to  this  he  evidently  attaches  importance. 
Now,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  itct  of 
mind  by  which  we  know  objects  in  sense- 
perception  is  different  from  that  by  which 
we  know  space,  time,  or  infinity,  and  it  is 
needful  that  they  should  be  classified 
apart ;  and  we  do  not  object  to  the  former 
being  called  cognitions,  and  the  latter 
beliefs.  But  on  what  ground  are  the 
latter  to  be  regarded  as  intuitions?  Dr 
M'Cosh  seems  to  us  here  not  only  at  vari- 
ance with  all  other  philosophers,  but  not 
altogether  connstont  with  himself.  In 
discussing  intuitions  generaUy,  he  lays  it 
down  as  one  of  their  characteristic  markv, 
that  "  they  lo(^  at  objects ; "  and  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  ''special  name,  intui- 
tions," has  been  "  applied  to  them  to  de- 
note that  they  see  the  objects,  as  it  were, 
face  to  face,  and  with  nothing  coming  be- 
tween to  aid  the  view,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
abstract  it  on  the  other."  But  in  constitut- 
ing the  class  of  beliefs,  he  finds  their  dis- 
tinctive mark  in  that  their  objects  are 
''  not  now  before  us,  and  under  immediate 
inspection."  How,  then,  can  they  be  in- 
tuitions, if  the  essence  of  intuition  be  that 
'*  it  looks  at  objects  "■  directly  and  imme- 
diately ?  Dr  M'Cosh,  we  perceive,  antici- 
pates this  objection,  and  seeks  to  guard 
against  it  by  extending  the  objects  on 
which  intuition  looks,  so  as  to  embrace 
mental  representations  of  objects  as  well 
as  presentations  of  them ;  -  but  even  if  this 
extension  of  the  range  of  intuition  be  al- 
lowed, we  do  not  see  how  the  primitive 
beliefs,  such  as  of  space,  time,  and  infini- 
tude, can  be  brought  under  it.  These  are 
not  objects  that  can  be  presented  to  the 
mind,  and  only  that  which  can  be  pre- 
sented is  capable  of  being  represented. 
Under  neither  head,  then,  of  objects  on 
which  intuition  looks,  can  these  be  ranked ; 
and  hence,  by  DrMKIJosh's  own  canon,  these 
are  not  intuitions.  As  respects  the  ex- 
tension of  intuition  so  as  to  include  our 
representative  as  well  as  our  presentative 
knowledge,  we  see  no  reason  to  depart 
from  the  doctrine  of  Hamilton,  who  says : 


"There  exists  a  distinction  of  know- 
ledge,— ^as  immediate^  intuitive,  or  pruenta- 
tive,  and  as  mediate,  or  representative.  The 
former  is  logically  simple,  as  only  con- 
templative ;  the  latter  logically  complex, 
as  botii  representative  and  contemplative 
of  the  representation." — DiscuesionM,  p.  53. 

So  also  with  respect  to  our  primitive 
judgments^  we  demur  to  their  being  classed 
as  intuitions.  How  a  relation  can  be  con- 
strued as  an  object  on  which  the  mind 
directly  and  immediately  looks,  we  cannot 
conceive. 

Professor  M'Cosh  lays  much  stress  on 
the  doctrine,  that  "  the  intuitions  of  the 
mind  are  primarily  directed  to  individual 
objects,"  and  he  maintains  that  "the 
general  maxim  is  reached  by  generalizing 
the  individual  necessary  truths."  Thm 
the  general  maxim,  that  whatever  begins 
to  be  must  have  a  cause,  he  rejgards  as  a 
generalization  from  the  conviction  that 
rises  up  in  the  mind,  that  each  individual 
event  has  a  <>ause.  We  confess  that  bis 
reasomng  in  support  of  this  doctrine  has 
failed  to  convince  us  of  its  soundness.  To 
us  the<converse  doctrine  appears  the  true 
one:  men  confidently  say,  ''This  event 
had  a  cause;"  because  the  general 
maxim,  "£very  event  must  have  a  cause,'* 
is  already  a  primitive,  native  possession 
of  the  mind. 

There  are  many  other  points  to  which 
we  might  call  attention ;  but  we  must  de- 
sist. We  cannot  conclude,  however,  with- 
out specially  expressing  our  sense  of  the 
high  value  of  the  third  part  of  the  work, 
and  again  commending  the  volume,  as  s 
whole,  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 


Memoib  of  John  Bbowv,  D.D.,  Senior 
Minister  of  Broughton  Place  Congrega- 
tion, Edinburgh,  and  Professor  of  £xe- 
getical  Theology  to  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church.    By  John  Caisns,  D.I). 

Edlnbnigli :  Edmonaton  and  Douglas,  for  Consttble 
and  Co.    1860. 

Wb  much  regret  that  this  volume  was  so 
late  of  being  sent  us,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  do  justice  to  it  this  month. 
We  are  unwilling,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
let  it  stand  over  to  another  number,  and 
are  therefore  compelled  to  make  the  most 
of  the  time  and  space  which  are  left  to  us. 
The  subject  of  the  Memoir  was  one  of 
those  whose  memory  even  the  wor^  would 
not  willingly  let  die,  but  of  whom  the 
Church  would  earnestly  desire  to  have 
some  fitting  and  adequate  memorial.  We 
speak  not  only  of  that  church  or  dehomina- 
tion  to  which  he  more  specifically  belonged, 
for  his  reputation  was  almost  as  wide  as 
his  sympathies  were»  and  these  linked  him 
with  the  "faithful  in  Christ  Jesus  "of 
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eieiy  chnrcb,  and  in  eveiy  land.  To  the 
blended  dignity  and  serenity  of  his  cha- 
rscter,  he  added  such  stores  of  Biblical 
learning ;  such  consecration  of  his  powers 
&nd  acquisitions  to  the  highest  work ; 
such  broad  and  enlightened  views  of 
homan  rights  and  duties;  such  warm 
sjmpathies  with  all  truth,  especially  re- 
vealed truth ;  such  calm,  yet  fearless,  ad- 
Yocacy  of  right  against  wrong,  of  freedom 
against  tyranny,  of  spirituality  against 
worldliness,— that  he  must  long  stand  oiit 
in  the  minds  of  men  as  one  of  those 
figures  in  which  all  that  is  commanding  in 
lofty  character  is  embodied  with  all  %at 
is  attractive  and  hallowing  in  Christian 
worth.  Consequently,  it  was  with  con- 
siderable interest,  though  with  no  distrust, 
that  the  Christian  .public  looked  for  the 
promised  Memoir  by  Dr  Cairns. 

That  promise  is  now  fulfilled,  and  that 
with  a  carefulness,  affection,  and  general 
ability,  characteristic  of  the  author.  The 
early  history  of  Dr  Brown  is  sketched 
in  a  vivid  and  interesting  manner.  The 
earlier  progress  of  his  mind,  up  to  the, ex- 
tent of  materials  ayailabie,  is  traced  with  a 
delicate  touch;  and  his  connection  with  the 
various  controTorsies  of  the  day,  in  which, 
thongh  not  of  a  polemical  tendency,  yet, 
from  his  important  position,  Dr  Brown 
wag  necessitated  to  make  his  voice  heard, 
is  set  forth  with  discriminating  and  mas- 
terly power.  And  then  we  have  his  pas- 
toral work;  his  relation  to  the  Theolo- 
gical Hall ;  his  -admirable  influence  upon 
the  students ;  hb  effect  upon  Biblical  exe- 
gesis, not  only  in  his  prelections  as  pro- 
fessor, but  latterly  also  by  the  publication 
of  his  works— ;Works  which  at  once  took 
the  highest  place  among  productions  of 
their  cUss ;  and  all  succeeded  at  last,  by  the 
Angering  exercises  of  his  mind  at  the  **  close 
of  the  day,"  waxing  ever  more  serenely 
spiritual  as  he  neared  the  invisible,  and 
became  sweetly  conscious  of  the  "  everlast- 
ing dawn," — ^till  the  awful  silence  came, 
and  that  strange  tumult  of  his  funeral,  so 
beautiful  in  its  meaning,  yet  so  saddening 
in  itself,  which  unitedly  proclaimed  the 
nniversal  sense  of  loss,  in  his  unspeak- 
able gain.  These,  and  many  other  points, 
are  touched  upon  in  this  Memoir  with 
greater  or  less  enlargement  of  illustration, 
as  the  subject  may  require ;  and  the  result 
of  the  whole  is  such  a  book  as  will  be  read 
^ith  the  deepest  interest  and  attention 
by  the  intelligent  and  pious  in  every 
church.  • 

We  can  readily  believe  that  this,  al- 
though in  the  fullest  sense  a  labour  of 
love,  has  been  no  small  labour  to  the  bio- 
S^^pher.  A  life  drawing  itself,  even  in  its 
public  relations,  over  more  thaa  half  a 
century,  mingling  with   so  many  great 


interests,  touching  so  many  public  ques- 
tions where  the  principle  was  subtle,  and 
the  solution  more  easily  apprehended  by 
the  reason  than  expressed  in  the  forms 
of  logic  ;  a  life,  moreover,  which  required 
to  be  gathered,  in  many  of  its  details,  from 
fugitive  paniphlets,  minutes  of  church 
courts,  and  the  remembrances  of  friends, 
must  have  required  a  carefulness  of  atten- 
tion, a  nicety  of  discrimination,  and  an 
eclectic  and  balancing  power,  such  as  few, 
indeed,  could  have  brought  to  the  task. 
Dr  Cairns  has  succeeded  in  a  wonderful 
degree.  The  whole,  viewed  as  a  record 
of  a  public  man,  is  in  admirable  symmetry. 
An  eye  to  literary  perspective  is  apparent 
throughout;  and,  in  glancing  along  the 
vista  from  beginning  to  end,  we  feel  as  if 
the  various  objects  were  so  disposed  as  to 
interrupt  and  detain  the  eye  very  much 
in  the  degree  that  is  proper  to  each. 
We  have  said,  viewing  it  as  a  record  of  a 
public  man, — and  this  leads  us,  although 
with  diffidence,  to  indicate  the  only  seem- 
ing defect  of  the  book,  that  is,  that  there 
is  not  so  much  of  the  warm  inner  life  of 
the  distinguished  subject  of  the  memoir 
as  might  be  desired.  We  could  wish, 
as  we  read  these  pages,  that  we  had 
more  of  Dr  Brown  in  his  home-life,  and 
more  of  his  correspondence  on  strictly 
spiritual  themes.  The  letters  of  such  a 
man  to  friends  who  sought  his  counsel 
in  difficulty,  or  his  consolation  in  sorrow, 
must  have  been  exceedingly  valuable,  and 
would  be  highly  and  generally  prized.  No 
doubt  this  had  not  entered  into  the  plan 
of  the  work,  as  contemplated  by  Dr  Cairns, 
and  expected  from  him ;  but,  to  our  mind, 
and  we  believe  we  are  not  alone  in  the 
feeling,  it  is  an  important  desideratum, 
and,  if  it  eould  yet  be  supplied,*  either 
by  the  present  author  or  by  the  gifted  son 
of  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  the  author 
of  Horoi  SubsecivcR,  it  would  form  a  com- 
panion volume  to  the  present  of  the 
greatest  value,  and  bring  the  whole  still 
closer  to  the  hearts  of  all  the  good,  where 
the  subject  of  the  work  has  already  his 
shrine. 

Dr  Brown  was  bom  at  Bumhead,  in  the 
parish  of  Whitburn  and  county  of  Linlith- 
gow, OB  the  12th  of  July  1784.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Bev.  John  Brown  of 
Whitburn,  and  the  grandson  of  the  still 
more  eminent  Bev.  J.  Brown  of  Hadding- 
ton. We  must  now  confine  ourselves  to  a 
few  extracts,  regretting  that  our  space 
does  not  permit  us  to  quote  much  more 
largely  than  we  do.  The  scene  of  his 
early  days  is  thus  graphically  described  by 
Dr  Cairns : — 

**  The  locality  in  which  his  boyhood  was 
passed  was  wild  and  even  (freary.  Half-way 
between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  on  the  eld 
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pott-road«  the  traveller  reached  tfaeseoladed 
village  of  Whitborn,  in  the  midst  of  stretches 
of  moorland  and  waste,  whieh  have  since 
proved  rich  in  iron  ore,  and  are  peopled 
with  chimneys  and  furnaces.  About  a  mile 
from  the  village  of  Wester  Whitburn,  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  high-road,  the  rid^e  attains 
its  highest  elevation ;  and  on  its  very  summit 
stands,  beside  a  new  meeting-house  built  on 
the  site  of  the  old,  the  manse  where  John 
Brown's  father  spent  his  life,  and  in  which 
his  own  early  days  after  infancy  were  passed. 
From  this  point,  called  Longridge  (SeotUeh, 
Langrig),  the  eye  commands  an  immense  ex- 
panse ail  round;  the  rock  and  castle  of 
Edinburgh  rising  full  twenty  miles  off,  as  at 
the  bottom  of  a  defile,  flanked  on  one  side 
by  Arthur's  Seat  and  the  Pentlands,  while  on 
the  other,  stretch  far  away  the  Ochils  and 
the  distant  Grampians,  the  horizon  behind 
the  spectator  being  bounded  by  barren  and 
desolate  m^oors." 

STTLB  OF  DB  BBOWN'B  LBOTUBBS. 

••  The  chief  feature  of  peculiarity,  however, 
in  Mr  Brown's  pulpit  ministrations  in  Biggar, 
was  their  highly  critical  and  ezegetical  cha- 
racter. As  this  is  of  the  greatest  interest  in 
connection  with  his  subsequent  career,  it 
would  have  been  very  desirable  to  have  been 
able  to  trace  the  origin  and  growth  of  this 
feature  more  accuratelv  than  is  now  possible. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  his  philological 
talents,  and  great  powers  of  logical  analysis, 
would,  when  engaged  in  the  Scottish  practice 
of  lecturing  or  exponndhug  books  of  Scripture 
in  course,  lead  sooner  or  later  to  some  de- 
gree  of  eminence  in  this  department.  But 
none  of  his  early  exercises  indicated  even  a 
tendency  towai*ds  the  peculiar  style  he  after- 
wards cultivated  with  such  success,  and  one 
or  two  years  of  his  Biggar  ministry  passed 
away  without  any  marked  approach  to  it. 
By  and  by,  the  system  of  lecturing,  in  his 
hands  began  to  assume  a  new  shape.  The  usual 
practice  of  taking  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
almost  for  granted,  and  expending  the  chief 
strength  of  the  lecturer  upon  devotional 
amplification,  inference,  and  improvement, 
was  given  up,  and  succeeded  by  an  earnest 
and  resolute  efiPort  to  settle  the  exact  mean- 
ing, and  to  furnish  evidence  that  this  mean- 
ing and  no  other  could  be  intended  by  the 
sacred  writers.  Each  lecture  became  an  ex- 
ercise in  interpretation,  or  portion  of  a  re- 
gular commentary,  shorn  indeed  of  those 
references  to  the  original  which  only  a 
learned  audience  could  understand,  and  re- 
lieved by  an  intermixture  of  doctrinal  and 
practical  matter,  suitable  to  a  popular  audi- 
ence, but  still  embracing  all  the  elements  of 
critical  exposition,  and  exhibiting  its  pro- 
cesses as  well  as  its  results  in  the  eyes  of  all. 
This  feature  became  in  Mr  Brown's  lectures 
more  and  more  conspicuous,  till  it  reached 
the  development  which  it  afterwards  steadily 
maintained  throughout  his  ministry." 

sobnb  at  tbb  disbuptiov. 
**  As  the  Non- Intrusion  contest  deepened, 
I>r  Brown's  own  sympathies  with  its  leaders 


increased.  Wlien  the  stmsgle  readied  Hi 
crisis,  they  were  intense.  The  vitalitgr  of  old 
friendships,  buried  for  a  time  under  the  dost 
of  controversy,  asserted  itself;  and  his  con- 
cern for  the  honour  of  Christianity  involved, 
even  beyond  any  favourite  ecclesiastical 
theory,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  given 
by  hundreds  of  Scottish  ministers,  to  break 
away  from  a  connection  which  they  could  no 
longer  reconcile  with  their  allegiance  to 
Christ,  was  almost  overwhdming.  He  was 
not  one  of  those,  liowever,  who,  even  among 
Dissenters,  continued  almost  to  the  last  to 
distrust,  and  in  ^ome  cases  publicly  to  ques- 
tion, the  fidelity  of  this  great  party  to 
conscience.  On  the  memorable  day  of  the 
Disruption  (May  18th,  1843),  anticipating 
the  issue,  he  could  not  resist  the  impulse 
which  led  him,  regardless  of  the  irregularity  of 
the  proceeding,  to  take  his  place  on  the 
empty  platform  of  Tanfield  Hall,  which  the 
Disruption  ministers,  arriving  in  procession 
from  the  General  Assembty,  were  expected 
by  and  by  to  fill.  As  these  at  length  entered, 
amidst  the  respectful  demonstrations  of  the 
vast  surrounding  assemblage,  almost  too 
much  agitated  to  raise  a  cheer,  Dr  Brown, 
who  was  soon  lost  in  the  stream  that  rushed 
in,  eagerly  saluted  such  of  his  old  friends  as 
caught  his  eye.  The  exchange  of  salutations 
between  him  and  Dr  James  Buchanan  was 
peculiarly  cordial.  The  latter,  grasping  his 
hand,  exclaimed,  *  Dr  Brown,  1  am  glad  to 
see  you  here ; '  to  which  Dr  Brown,  with  equal 
but  different  emphasis,  replied,  *  And  I  am 
glad,  sir,  to  see  you  here,*  The  controversies 
of  years  were  obliterated,  and  the  foundation 
laid  of  a  cordial  relation  between  the  Free 
Church  and  the  older  Dissenters,  which,  in 
spite  of  occasional  jars  and  misunderstand- 
ings, continued  to  increase  amongst  the 
leading  men  on  both  sides  to  the  close  of  Dr 
Brown's  life." 

The  exercises  of  Dr  Brown  in  his  last 
days,  are  given  with  admirable  feeling  and 
judgment.  The  snatches  of  conversation 
preserved  by  those  who  belonged  to  the 
inner  circle  of  his  friendship,  and  which 
took  place  on  the  occasion  of  their  freqnent 
visits  to  him,  are  extremely  interesting, 
and  frequently  contain  striking  thoughts. 
What,  for  example,  conld  be  more  toncb- 
ingly  beantifnl  than  his  comparing  himself, 
when  he  sometimes  rallied  a  little,  to  a  ves- 
sel sailing  down  a  riyer,  "  which  still  de- 
scended, thongh  taken  for  a  time  into  some 
qniet  creek  or  inlet  ?"  His  tmst  in  the  Sa- 
viour seems  never  to  have  been  disturbed; 
he  had  been  enabled  to  live  to  His  glofy, 
and  he  was  now  permitted  to  experience 
His  love,  and  to  know  His  gracious  near- 
ness and  all-sufiiciency  when  the  season  of 
trial  was  passing  over  him. 

But  we  must  be  content  to  stop  for  the 
present,  in  the  belief  that  ere  this  the 
book  is  in  the  hands  of  many  of  oar 
readers,  who  will  know  how  to  prise  it 
without  any  remarke  of  onrs,  and  firom  a 
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feeling  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
give,  bj  fragmentary  extracts,  any  ade- 
quate impression  to  those  who  have  it  not, 
of  the  deep  and  varied  interest  of  the 
work— an  interest  which  increases  page  by 
page,  nntil  it  culminates  in  the  closing 
scenes  of  as  beautifal  and  useful  a  life  as 
has  ever  lighted  up  the  annals  of  the  re- 
ligious history  of  our  country. 


Wtclippb  and  the  Huguenots  ;  or, 
Sketches  of  (he  Kise  of  the  Reformation 
in  England  and  of  the  Early  History  of 
Protestantism  in  France.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Hanna,  LL.D.    Svo. 

Edinburgh:  Gongtable  and  Co.    1860. 

This  work  originally  appeared  in  the  form 
of  Lectures  delivered  to  the  members  of 
the  Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh. 
It  assumes  its  present  more  permanent 
form  very  seasonably,  as  to  time,  just  as  the 
various  Churches  are  celebrating  the  tri- 
centenary year  of  the  nation's  deliverance 
from  Popery.  The  volume  before  us  sup- 
ph'es  an  ioaportant  link  in  the  long  succes- 
sion of  events  which  at  length  issued,  under 
the  providence  of  God,  in  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  mind  and  liberties  of  Europe, 
in  part  at  least,  from  the  foulest  tyranny 
that  ever  set  its  foot  on  the  claims  of  God 
and  the  rights  of  man.  The  triumph  cul- 
minated, as  is  well  known,  in  the  time  of 
liUther,  and  was  brought  about  by  his  in- 
stramentality.  But  it  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that,  previous  to  his  day,  the  system 
had  been  vigorously  assailed  in  various 
countries,  by  men  who,  if  not  possessing 
all  the  qualities  of  Luther,  were,  in  some 
of  the  highest,  not  inferior  even  to  him. 
Savonarola  in  Italy  raised  and  maintained 
for  a  long  time,  half  a  century  before 
Luther,  a  vigorous  protest,  and  that  pro- 
test he  at  last  sealed  with  his  blood.  And 
it  is  all  but  certain  that  if  he  had  kept 
his  movement  strietly  religioas,  and  not 
mingled  with  it  some  political  ideas,  and 
sought  to  gain  for  Florence,  the  chief  scene 
of  his  labours,  some  ideal  theocracy,  his 
efforts  would  have  been  much  more  suc- 
cessful than  they  were.  In  Bohemia, 
again,  we  remember  the  names  of  Jerome 
and  Hu8s,  the  latter  of  whom  all  but  pre- 
dicted the  rise  and  work  of  Luther,  when, 
just  before  going  into  the  flames,  he  said, 
'*  You  this  day  destroy  a  goose  (the  word 
Huss  being  the  Bohemian  word  for  goose), 
but  a  hundred  years  hence  a  swan  shall 
arise  which  you  will  not  be  able  to  bum." 
Then,  in  Germany,  John  de  Koch,  Johi\ 
deWesel,  Wessel,  and  others,  were  actively 
engs^ed,  both  by  their  writings  and  preach- 
in{T,  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Papacy,  and  preparing  the  soil 


doctrinally  for  the  great  event  of  the  Re- 
formation. 

Of  all  the  harbingers  of  that  event, 
however,  the  most  influential,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  earliest,  was  Wyclifle.  By 
this  learned,  calm,  heroie,  atfd  spiritually- 
minded  Englishman  was  the  key-note  of 
the  Reformation  really  struck.  From  him 
the  inspiration  was  caught  by  Jerome  and 
Huss,  who  carried  it  to  Bohemia.  From 
Bohemia  it  passed  over,  on  occasion  of  a 
schism  in  the  University  of  Prague,  with 
some  students,  tp  Erfurt  and  Wittenberg, 
and  thus. found  place  in  the  very  localities 
of  Luther.  And  we  aU  know  how  it  was 
caught  up  by  the  latter,  and  made  a  power 
in  the  world.  Dr  Hanna  has  displayed 
great  skill  in  the  biography  of  Wycliffe 
which  this  book  contains.  There  are  few 
lives  more  difficult  to  write,  at  least  to 
write  within  so  small  a  space.  The  obscu- 
rity attaching  to  his  early  life— the  immense 
complications,  historieal,  political,  and 
theological,  of  the  questions  and  struggles 
with  which  his  name  is  associated — the 
difficulty  of  making  the  narrative  intel- 
ligible without  long  digressions  in  the  way 
of  bringing  up  collateral  subjects  and  fur- 
nishing a  stand-point  from  which  the 
matter  in  hand  alone  can  be  judged — 
and  the  necessity  of  giving  a  vivid  impres- 
sion of  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  that 
the  central  figure  may  be  seen  in  his  true- 
relations  and  in  proper  relief,— all  these 
things  must  have  been  felt  by  Dr  Hanna 
in  no  common  degree,  as  they  have  been 
conquered  by  him  in  no  common  way. 
His  description,  for  example,  of  the  rise 
and  power  of  the  later  monastic  orders  is 
an  admirable  specimen  of  condensed  nar- 
rative and  broad  philosophical  view.  He 
vividly  pourtrays  the  successive  steps  of 
their  ambition,  and  enables  his  reader  fully 
to  sympathize  with  the  man  who  delibe- 
rately set  himself  in  antagonism  with  a 
power  which  had  grasped  the  universities 
of  the  country  and  of  Europe — ^had  the  ear 
of  the  Pope,  as  being  necessary  to  him, 
and  had  managed  to  appropriate  more  than 
half  the  landed  property  of  England.  The 
doctrinal  position  of  Wycliffe,  too,  is  well 
brought  out ;  his  calmness  and  sagacity  in 
the  various  crises  of  his  history  are  strik- 
ingly displayed ;  the  subordinate  figures  of 
the  drama,  whether  friends  or  enemies,  re- 
ceive their  appropriate  place;  and  alto- 
gether we  have  a  specimen  of  historical 
biography  interesting  in  its  parts  and 
roost  successful  in  its  collected  impression 
and  effect. 

The  Huguenots,  constituting  the  second 
part  of  the  volume,  has  been  treated  with 
equal  care.  The  action  is  more  rapid  and 
dramatic  here — the  scenes  are  more  start- 
ling— the  issues  more  tragic,  winding  up 
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with  that  most  fearful  of  all  crimes  to 
which  the  annals  of  persecuting  bigotry 
can  point — the  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew's Eve.  We  cordially  thank  Dr 
Hanna  for  this  able  work,  and  would  ear- 
nestly recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a 


piece  of  history  with  which  they  ought  to 
be  familiar,  and  which  is  here  presented 
to  them  in  a  manner  which  will  command 
their  attention  and  impress  it  on  their 
hearts. 


EBli^ioM  Sntelligran,— /nnign. 


RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES  OF  VBANCE. 

French  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
The  French  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
opened  the  series  of  annirersaries ;  and 
there  was  a  propriety  in  this,  inasmuch  as 
the  Bible  is  the  foundation  and  the  rule 
of  all  Protestant  creeds.  Pastor  Guillaume 
Monod  occupied  the  chair.  He  spoke  of 
the  means  adopted  for  the  distribution  of 
the  Scriptures  in  Italy.  This  time  last 
year  a  terrible  war  had  commenced.  Now 
peace  has  been  made,  and  one  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  peace  has  been  to  open  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  to  Italy,  which  has  been 
so  long  deprived  of  them. 

Pastor  Dumu2  read  the  report.  He 
adverted  to  the  revivals  in  the  United 
States,  in  Scotland,  and  in  England.  And 
whence  come,  to  a  great  extent,  these 
striking  manifestations  of  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit?  From  the  abundant 
distribution  and  reading  of  the  Bible.  It 
is  the  Bible  which  has  begun  to  enlighten 
men's  minds  and  to  awaken  their  con- 
sciences. We  have  not  yet  a  similar  re- 
vival in  France ;  but  the  inspired  volume 
is  better  appreciated,  and  the  Bible  col- 
porteurs are  received  with  greater  sym- 
pathy. The  committee  circulated  in  the 
past  year,  in  round  numbers,  nearly 
80,000  copies  of  the  Bible  and  New  Testa- 
ment. Its  receipts  were  55,3 18f.,  and  its 
expenses  69,106f. 

M,  Victor  de  Pressens^,  correspondent 
for  France  of  the  great  Bible  Society  of 
London,  said  that  he  had  employed,  during 
the  last  twenty-seven  years,  nearly  1600 
•olporteurs,  among  whom  were  1550  con- 
verted Romanists,  and  that  these  humble 
labourers  had  circulated  more  than  four 
millions  and  a  half  of  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  This  is  a  considerable  number, 
though  still  far  from  meeting  the  wants  of 
a  nation  of  thirty-six  millions  of  souls. 
This  good  seed  has  certainly  not  been 
sown  in  vain.  In  many  families  the  col- 
porteurs act  also  as  Scripture-readers,  and 
thus  contribute  to  make  known  the  vital 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  They  carefully  ab- 
stain from  any  direct  controversy  with 
Popery. 


'Society  for  the  History  of  French 
,     Protestantism, 

The  Society  for  the  History  of  French 
Protestantism  was  presided  over  by  M. 
Charles  Waddington,  professor  of  philo- 
sophy. This  is  an  interesting  institution. 
It  gathers  up,  with  a  faithful  and  pious 
hand,  all  the  memoirs  of  our  ancient 
churches  which  have  escaped  the  destroy- 
ing blows  of  persecution,  and  publishes 
them  afresh,  in  order  to  restore  to  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  Protestantism  the 
faith  of  their  fathers. 

The  grave  and  venerable  figure  of  Calvin 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  meeting  for 
some  time.  M.  Jules  Bonnet,  who  has 
published  several  volumes  of  original 
letters  of  our  illustrious  reformer,  read  the 
narrative  of  the  travels  and  toils  of  Calvin 
in  the  valley  of  Aosta,  in  Savoy.  This  is 
an  episode  but  little  known  in  his  bio- 
graphy: the  narrator  had  consulted  the 
manuscripts  on  the  subject.  Another 
speaker,  M.  de  Triqueti,  also  spoke  of  the 
leader  of  the  French  Reformation,  lie 
showed  him  at  the  Court  of  Ferrara,  in 
Italy,  reckoning  among  the  number  of  his 
admirers,  and  perhaps  of  his  disciples,  the 
famous  painter,  Titian.  A  trustworthy 
and  complete  biography  of  Calvin  remains 
to  the  present  time  a  desideratum  in  oar 
Protestant  literature. 

Religious  Tract  Society, 
The  "  reporter"  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  M.  Bersier,  urged,  on  the  highest 
grounds,  the  duty  of  furnishing  our  people 
with  sound  religious  instruction.  The 
humbler  classes  in  France,  in  general,  read 
but  very  little.  Their  own  literature  is 
miserable,  consisting  of  almanacs  filled 
with  extravagant  predictions;  collections 
of  immoral  songs ;  books  of  directions  en 
the  black  art ;  detestable  romances— and 
so  forth.  The  Romish  Church  circulates, 
in  her  way,  little  publications,  generallv 
very  insipid  and  very  false;  manuals  of 
puerile  devotion ;  legends  and  extracts 
from  lives  of  the  saints ;  litanies  and 
hymns  to  the  Virgin,  etc.  We  must  there- 
fore redouble  our  efforts  to  give  to  the 
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lower  classes  a  more  solid  and  healthy 
literature.  The  levity  of  the  French 
character  must  not  disconrage  ns ;  for,  in 
the  Reformation  era,  the  Huguenots  were 
graTe,  thoughtful,  and  energetic  men. 

The  committee  has  circulated  925,000 
religious  tracts.  Some  of  its  agents  ac- 
companied the  French  troops  in  Italj, 
aod  laboured  with  much  success  at  Nice, 
Turin,  Grenoa,  and  Milan.  They  were 
kindly  received  by  the  military  authorities, 
and  obtained  the  respect  of  the  soldiers. 
The  committee  is  publishing  a  Family 
Library,  which  already  includes  several 
important  works;  among  others,  a  Life 
of  Luther.  The  receipts  amounted  to 
86,255f.,  and  the  expenses  to  96,072f. 
There  is  a  deficit ;  hut  the  Society  relies 
npoQ  the  liberality  of  its  friends. 

Protestant  Bible  Society, 

Pastor  Montandon  read  the  report  of 
the  Protestant  Bible  Society.  It  is  right 
to  observe  that  our  two  central  Bible 
Societies  maintain  the  utmost  harmony.- 
There  is  not  the  slightest  unworthy  jea- 
lousy; only  an  emulation  productive  of 
the  best  results.  The  "reporter"  said 
that  the  year  has  been  a  good  one  for  the 
dissemination  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Society  published  10,000  copies  of  a  small 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  for  soldiers 
and  sailors.  Another  edition — a  costly 
one  —  was  brought  out  on  occasion  of 
our  tricentenary.  The  receipts  showed 
an  increase;  they  were  60,192f.,  that  is  to 
say,  14,000f.  more  than  last  year.  A 
generous  English  Christian,  who  wished 
his  name  to  be  withheld,  gave  the  commit- 
tee 2000f.  to  aid  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Bible  without  the  Apocryphal  books. 

Evangelical  Society  of  France. 

M.  Rosseau  Saint-Hilaire,  one  of  our 
best  historians,  and  who  has  acquired  a 
European  reputation  from  his  excellent 
"History  of  Spain,"  presided  over  the 
meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Society  of 
Prance.  He  showed  that  the  hand  of  God 
is  visible  in  the  remarkable  occurrences  of 
our  epoch.  We  see  on  the  one  hand  a 
work  of  destruction  heing  accomplished, 
and  on  the  other  a  work  of  reconstruction. 
Events  call  to  us  aloud  and  encourage  us  ; 
there  is  breathed  through  the  air,  so  to 
speak,  an  influence  which  works  on  our 
behalf.  This  is  tbe  Lord's  doing.  But  in 
view  of  these  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
mercy,  what  are  we,  who  bear  the  glorious 
name  of  Christians,  really  doing?  Have 
we  devoted  to  this  work  enough  thought, 
prayer,  and  self-denial  ?  Alas !  we  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  we  have 


remained  far  below  what  our  duty  de- 
mands. 

The  report  was  read  by  M.  Victor  de 
Pressens^  The  committee  are  constantly 
meetinff  with  difficulties  in  relation  to  re- 
ligious liberty.  Three  of  their  chapels  con- 
tinue to  be  closed, — a  fact  which  will 
speedily  he  brought  before  the  Council  of 
State.  Several  of  their  schools  have  also 
been  shut  up.  But  tbe  Society  will  not 
give  way  before,  these  obstacles.  It  per- 
severingly  demands  the  full  exercise  of  its 
rights.  Meanwhile,  the  evangelists  and 
schoolmasters  go  from  house  to  house ; 
and  if  this  plan  is  more  lahorious,  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  excellent  results  in  the  homes 
of  families.  None  of  the  old  stations  have 
heen  abandoned.  Remarkable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  and  in  vital  religion.  Protestant 
schools  have  been  opened  in  the  most 
densely  populated  districts  in  Paris,  and 
they  reckon  already  above  700  scholars, 
whose  parents  are  nearly  all  Romanists. 
The  committee  employs  sixty-three  agents, 
among  whom  are  thirteen  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  The  receipts  amounted  to 
118,562f.,  and  the  expenses  to  131,804f. 
There  is  now  a  debt  of  about  41,000f. 
This  state  of  the  finances  is  to  be  regretted. 
The  committee  hope  that  the  servants  of 
Christ  will  not  delay  to  come  liberally  to 
their  assistance. 

Sunday-School  Society, 
The  Sunday-School  Society  convened 
all  the  scholars  of  its  numerous  classes 
within  the  spacious  walls  of  the  Napoleon 
Circus.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
long  lines  of  children,  led  by  their  relations 
and  their  teachers,  walked  in  joyful  proces- 
sion to  the  appointed  spot.  There  were  near 
3000  of  them,  and  the  adults  were  still  mOre 
numerous.  There  was  something  solemn 
and  touching  in  the  spectacle.  For  two 
hours,  prayer,  the  singing  of  hymns,  and  ex- 
hortations, succeeded  each  other,  without 
monotony  or  weariness.  Ten  pastors  and 
laymen  addressed  their  youthful  audience 
in  simple  and  practical  words,  interspers- 
ing their  remarks  with  useful  anecdotes. 
The  children  will  retain  a  pleasant  re- 
collection of  this  festival,  and  their  parents 
may  well  bless  the  Lord  for  having  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  rising  generation 
such  admirable  means  for  their  growth  in 
pious  habits. 

Sunday-school  operations  are  progress- 
ing satisfactorily.  Every  objection  to 
them  has  disappeared,  now  that  the  good 
they  have  accomplished  is  known  by  ex- 
perience; and  it  is  probable  that  soon 
there  will  not  be  a  single  congregation  in 
France  standing  aloof  from  this  useful 
in  stitution. — Evangelical  Christendom. 
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The  Ser.  Geobor  Fiscn,  Paris,  then  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  on  '<  Continental  open- 
ioKS  for  the  preachinflf  of  .the  Gospel."  In 
the  ooarjse  of  his  remarks,  he  referred  to  the 
present  political  state  of  Europe,  and  the 
changes  that  had  lately  taken  place  in  some 
of  the  Continental  nations,  arguing  that  the 
result  of  these  would  tend  in  a  great  measure 
to  advance  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and 
stating,  that  in  spite  of  every  disadvantage, 
the  cause  which  they  had  all  so  much  at 
heart  was  flourishing,  and  that  in  France 
especially  Protestants  were  meeting  in  spite 
of  the  police,  and  working  in  co-operation 
with  tiie  Scotch  Presbyterian  Churches.  One 
openii^  for  the  Gospel  which  he  referred  to 
more  particularly  was  the  French  army. 
They  would  allow  him  to  say  that  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  the  French  soldier,  as  he 
could  assure  them  that  these  soldiers  were 
very  nice  people.  The  French  soldier  had 
all  the  qualities  of  his  nation,  and  none  of 
their  defects.  When  we  saw  a  Zouave  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  with  his  beard  and  sun-burnt 
face  he  looked  a  little  like  a  beast ;  but  if  one 
addressed  the  Zouave  he  would  answer 
civilly;  if  one  spoke  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
gave  him  a  tract,  he  would  shake  hands  with 
the  person  who  gave  it,  and  thank  him  cor- 
dially. When  they  thought  that  the  French 
army  was  composed  of  700^000  men,  and  re- 
membered that  after  seven  ^ars  of  service 
these  men  went  back  to  their  native  places 
and  became  heads  of  families,  they  would 
feel  the  necessity  there  was  of  taking  advan- 
tage  of  tills  great  opening  for  the  Gospel. 
Having  referred  to  the  state  of  religion  in 
Paris,  and  the  increase  of  prayer-meetings, 
he  referred  to  the  political  policy  of  non- 
interference adopted  by  Great  Britain,  assur- 
ing them  that  there  was  an  interference 
which  did  not  cost  many  lives,  and  which,  if 
it  did  cost  a  little  money,  yet  in  the  end 
made  the  giver  richer  than  he  was  before, 
which  was  the  spreading  abroad  of  the  truths 
of  the  Cross.  The  Continent  was  now  saying 
to  them,  like  the  Macedonian  of  old,  **  Come 
over  and  help  us,*'  which  exclamation  he 
hoped  would  meet  with  a  speedy  answer  on 
their  part.  He  did  not  care  about  their 
money,  as  he  felt  sure  that  if  his  brethren 
abroad  had  their  hearts  they  would  have 
their  money  too. 
The  67th  Hymn  was  then  sung,  after  which, 
The  Rev.  John  Wortabet,  M.D.,  from 
Syria,  delivered  an  address  on  "  The  present 
aspects  of  Christianity  in  relation  to  Moham- 
medans in  Turkey."  After  a  few  introduc- 
tory remarks,  he  said :— The  first  of  these 
changes  in  the  order  of  time,  and  perhaps  of 
importance,  was  that  which  affected  the  law 
of  religious  toleration.    The  Mohammedan 


law  regarded  all  the  population  of  its  empire 
as  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  Moslems  aod 
non-Moslems.  The  first  were  alone  con- 
sidered as  constituting  the  staple  and  genuine 
elements  which  formed  the  empire,  and  could 
alone  have  a  share  in  the  civil  and  military 
administration  of  the  Governn^Bt.  Such  as 
were  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  country 
only  by  virtue  of  a  rivi)  toleration,  for  the 
privileges  of  which  they  paid  a  specific  tax. 
In  the  eye  of  the  law,  therefore,  the  conver- 
sions to  Protestantism,  and  the  formation  of 
a  Protestant  community — so  far  as  such  a 
movement  did  not  involve  the  Mohammedan 
part  of  the  population — was  perfectly  consti- 
tutional ;  and  all  the  persecutions  which  the 
Protestants  of  Turkey— converted  from  the 
Oriental  churches— suffered,  were  either  iu 
direct  contravention  of  the  Turkish  law,  or 
had  their  origin  in  circumstances  in  which 
the  law  had  no  share.  The  case  was  very 
different,  however,  when  a  Mohammedan  ab- 
jured the  religion  of  his  fathers.  This  was 
criminal  apostasy,  and  the  penalty  of  the 
crime  was  always  death.  The  first  shock 
given  to  this  intolerant  law  was  soon  after  the 
accession  of  the  present  Sultan  to  the  throne, 
and  the  recovery  of  his  possessions  in  Egypt 
and  Syria  by  the  arms  of  Christian  nations. 
By  the  influence  of  foreign  power,  ail  per- 
verts to  the  Mohammedan  religion  were 
quietly  allowed  to  return  to  their  former 
religions.  A  second  and  more  decisive  in- 
vasion of  the  law  took  place  at  the  close  of 
the  Crimean  war,  when  the  Christian  powers 
— Great  Britain  taking  the  lead— insistcti 
that  Christianity  should  not  be  considered  a 
civil  crime,  and  that  the  barbarous  death 
penalty  which  overtook  every  convert  to 
Christianity  from  the  rankii  ot  Moliammed- 
anism  should  be  abolished.  The  law  was 
consequently  changed,  and  by  an  imperial 
enactment,  not  only  was  a  perfect  religious 
toleration  established,  but  all  subjects  of  the 
Porte  were  put  on  the  same  footing— the 
capitation  tax  was  taken  off,  and  they  be- 
came eligible  to  the  affairs  of  Government, 
both  civil  and  military.  The  second  recent 
change  which  had  taken  hold  of  the  Moham- 
medan mind,  though  limited  in  extent,  was 
of  a  most  interesting  nature,  vjz.,  the  demand 
among  them  for  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
For  thirty  years  previous  to  the  Crimean 
war  the  Scriptures  in  the  Turkish  language 
had  been  exposed  for  sale  in  the  bazaars  of 
Constantinople,  and  he  doubted  whether  as 
many  copies  found  purchasers.  Since  that 
there  had  been  a  steady  demand  for  them 
among  the  Turks,  and  the  report  of  the 
Bible  Society's  agent  at  Constantinople 
showed  that  710  copies  of  the  Scriptures  had 
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sold,  besides  140  cospds  MiMtraftelgr, 

{the  pnesent  year.  Now,  what  estimate 
tbey  pat  upon  this  wide  drcaktioB  of 
Eolj  Seriptorte  ?  Doabtleas  every 
tUn  would  ^erootly  oheriah  the  hope, 
IS  this  chosen  and  divinely  appointed 
laentality  was  broufcht  to  bear  on  so 
jeomdences,  many  a  knee  would  he 
^  to  bow  at  the  name  of  the  Re- 
v^iod  many  a  tongue  to  confess  that  He 
Isd  of  all  A  third  change  among  the 
RBedans  lay  in  the  fact  of  eases  of 
li conversion  actnally  taking  place;  and 
io  mis^plication  of  the  word  to  call 
ises  a  greaA  change^  for  they  stood 
imprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Mo- 
iMiism  in  Tarkey.  The  most  recent 
I  this  movement  was  the  tnstttntlon  of 
r  prayer-meeting  in  Constantinople, 
188  very  snoGessfnl.  Dr  Wortaoet 
kd  by  urging  his  hearers  to  do  their 
teonneotion  with  this  great  work  of 
ha  evansdizatiou. 

,Bev.  Mr  Svminoton,  Rtlmamock, 
|»and  said  that  he  could  not  detain 
liBg  at  that  late  hour ;  but  as  he  had 
rertised  to  sp^  on  the  "  Connection 
iusts  between  the  Piety  of  the  Home 
[iod  the  Sttcoess  of  Ministers  Abroad," 
id  hand  over  for  publication  the  speecii 
ppKpared.  The  speech  of  the  reverend 
iMii  was  as  follows :— What  makes  a 
kttroDg  and  stable  at  home,  and  power- 
d  in  heathen  lands  ?  This  question, 
kt  quarters,  would  receive  verv  dif- 
iwers.  Some  wonld  say,  wealth  and 
i;  others,  a  sound  creed ;  and  a  third 
'  point  us  to  order,  organisation, 
ty.  But  while  we  admit  that  these 
eminently  useful  as  subordinate 
imental  means,  we  have  another 
the  inquiry,  **  What  makes  a  strong 
vrfdl  Church  ?  "  It  is  life— spiritual 
Kety  g^ves  power  to  the  Church  of 
»  We  know  well  that  there  may  be 
and  harmony,  and  beauty  where  there 
ife.  A  scene  in  ancient  Athens  rises 
viewi  There  is  a  group  of  critics 
id  around  the  famous  statue  of  the  no 
anous  sculptor  Phidias;  and  after 
a  while  on  its  admirable  proportions, 
shiselled  features,  and  speaking  mouth 
jte,  one  of  them  is  heard  to  say, 
uMs  but  )tfe  to  make  it  real  I "  k 
Dot  reason  to  fear,  that  some  of 
iU'Ordered  organizations  want  life  to 
hem  real  ?  And  if  so,  it  is  well  for  us 
ioally  to  pause  amid  the  bustle  of 
ntion  and  excitement  of  effort  in 
I  the  Gospel  abroad,  and  inquire  into 
viUial  lifiB  of  the  Church  at  home. 
I  need  not  remind  vou  of  the  para- 
and  prior  claims  of  home  upon  our 
ian  solicitude.  The  same  blessed  voice 
said, "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,**  said 
Go  and  teach  all  nations,  beginning 
ualem."  1  believe  there  is  a  kind  of 
romance  —  a  halo  of  glory  thrown 
1  foreign  missions  by  the  distance  and 
Seokies  of  the  field,  and  the  startling 
inties  of  heathen  lands ;  and  God  forbid 


that  I  should  breathe  a  vord  to  dim  or 
diminbh  that  glory ;  rather  let  it  grow  and 
gather  brilliance  till  it  become  a  sun-like 
haln,  and  abed  hack  upon  the  Church  at  home 
a  powerftil  reflex  influence  for  all  that  is 
gc^.  Let  the  gk>ry  wax,  not  wane;  but 
stiU  let  ns  begin  at  home— let  us  be 
jealoos  for  the  life  of  the  Church  at  home  I 
In  a  reoent  work  on  India,  the  writer  says, 
"  Religion  abroad  will  just  he  a  reflection  of 
the  state  of  religion  at  home.**  If  there  is  troth 
in  this  saying,  and  we  believe  there  is,  where 
shall  we  seek  for  the  canse  of  our  smaJI  mea- 
sure of  success  in  foreign  huids  ?  where,  but 
in  the  oomparatiTe  apathy  and  lifolessness  of 
the  home  Church  ?  **  If  the  root  be  holy,  so 
are  the  branches.*'  If  the  fountain  is  nnre, 
80  are  the  streams.  When  the  heart  beats 
steadHy,  the  warm  blood  flows  freely  on  to 
the  extremities  of  the  frame;  but  when  it 
ceases  to  beat,  the  extremities  soon  grow 
cold  and  dead.  The  measure  of  spiritual 
activity,  then,  is  a  very  fair  eriterion  of  the 
measure  of  spiritual  vitality.  Let  us  see 
to  it,  if  we  would  succeed  In  tiie  foreign 
field,  that  there  is  a  large  measure  of  this 
full-toned  tuid  vigorous  life  in  the  home 
Church.  And  how  shall  we  best  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  home  Church  ?  how  best  ascer- 
tain whether  the  heart  beats  rightly  and  re- 
gulariy?  how  does  home  piety  evince  its 
existence,  and  find  its  legitimate  expression)' 
I  mention  three  things  to  which  we  usually 
look  as  hopeful  evklences  of  spiritual  life. 
First,  Personal  effort  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 
The  earnest  Christian  is  a  fellow-worker 
with  God.  His  piet^'  takes  the  shi^e  of  holy 
activity.  So  will  it  be  with  a  living  Church. 
The  evangelistic  sph*it  will  take  hold  of  all 
within  her  pale.  Her  motto  will  be,  <*Let 
iHm  that  heareth  say,  Come.**  Every  Philip 
will  find  another  Nathanael,  and  bring  him 
to  Jesus.  Christian  men  and  women  will  go 
out  into  the  streets  and  lanes,  the  hedges  and 
highways,  and  compel  the  outcasts  to  come 
in.  This  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Church,  and  there  is 
danger,  imminent  danger,  in  the  neglect  of 
it.  If  we  refuse  or  neglect  to  evangelize  the 
masses,  those  massee  will  soon  contaminate 
all  around  them,  and  send  the  foul  breath  of 
their  corruption  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Christian  Church.  I  grant  you,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  there  may  be  n  great  deal  of  order, 
and  organization,  and  effort,  where  there  is 
no  real  life.  Yon  may  galvanize  a  corpse, 
and  make  it  start  to  its  feet  and  fling  about 
its  lifeless  limbs,  but  it  Is  a  corpse  still. 
Nevertheless,  where  there  is  spiritual  activity 
— united  systematic  effort  for  the  good  of 
souls,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  fair  criterion 
of  the  existence  of  true  ritaltty.  And  is  it 
not  encouraging  for  us  to  know,  as  we  do 
iu  this  our  day,  that  in  this  respect  there  is 
of  late  a  marvellous  improvement  ?  The 
Churches  are  awakening  all  around.  Men 
of  God  are  running  to  and  firo,— preaching 
by  the  wayside — preaching  in  our  crowded 
thoroughfares— preaching  at  midnight  meet- 
ings to  the  veriest  outcasts  of  society ;  and, 
despite  all  drawbacks  and  accidental  extra- 
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Tagaoces,  he  must  be  a  bold  man  indeed  who 
will  venture  to  say  that  no  good  is  done  by 
such  efforts.  And  is  it  not  gratifying  lilce- 
wise  to  know  that  oar  own  Church,  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  idle  or  indifferent  in 
this  matter,  contemplates  during  the  present 
summer  a  wider  and  more  systematic  effort 
in  home  evangelization,  so  as  to  reach  the 
neglected  population  by  open-air  preaching 
and  other  kindred  means?  Many,  I  trust, 
both  ministers  and  people,  will  throw  them- 
selves heart  and  soul  into  this  effort,  and 
sptead  a  network  of  home  missions  all  over 
the  land.  This  will  not,  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree, trench'  upon  our  foreign  missions,  or 
diminish  one  whit  our  Interest  in  foreign 
fields.  No.  By  God^s  blessiug  it  will  at 
once  evince  and  increase  the  piety  of  the 
Church  at  home,  and  thus  give  greater  power 
for  effort  and  higher  hope  of  success  abroad. 
Second,  Pecuniary  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of 
Christ.  In  this  respect  we  have  of  late  years 
made  some  progress,  and  given  proof  of 
growing  vitality.  And  yet,  were  we  strict  to 
mark  and  careful  to  designate  our  efforts 
aright,  I  fear  they  could  in  few  cases  be 
called  sacrifices!  Most  of  us  have  given 
only  the  surplus  of  our  abundance.  But  if 
the  Church  and  her  members  would  prove 
their  piety  sincere  and  strong, — ^if  they  would 
show  that  they  have  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  they  must  not  only  give,  but 
all  give,  and  give  until  they  feel  it,  until  the 
principle  of  self-denial  is  called  fully  into 
play.  We  must  hear  no  more  of  a  missionary 
association  in  connection  with  such  and  such 
a  congregation ;  but  rather  hear  of  the 
Church  and  the  missionary  association  being 
identical,  the  membership  of  the  one  embrac- 
ing every  member  of  the  other.  Pastor  and 
people,  rich  and  poor,  parents  and  children 
too — all  must  labour  and  give.  Oh,  I  delight 
to  take  in  the  children — their  weight  may 
make  all  the  difference,  in  a  good  enterprise, 
between  enough  and  too  little— between  suc- 
cess and  shortcoming.  A  picture,  in  illus- 
tration of  this,  presents  itself  to  view.  It  is 
a  terrific  storm  on  the  seaboard  of  our  land, 
and  a  noble  ship  is  wrecked  near  yonder 
fishing  village.  The  crew  betake  themselves 
to  the  boat,,  and  are  making  for  the  shore. 
But  when  yet  a  good  way  off,  the  boat  is 
stranded  on  a  sand- bank  and  remains  fixed 
.and  immoveable  there,  and  the  fierce  billows 
from  seaward  threaten  its  speedy  destruction. 
The  fishermen  of  the  village  succeed  in 
.getting  a  rope  ashore  from  the  shipwrecked 
crew,  and  they  pull  with  all  their  might,  but 
the  boat  will  not  move.  Their  wives  then 
come  to  join  them,  and  again  they  pull  to- 
gether, but  still  in  vain.  And  now  the  chiU 
dren  of  the  fishing  village  are  seen  crowding 
tu  the  beach,  and  they  too  lay  hold  of  the 
rope  and  pull.  It  is  a  long  pull,  a  strong 
pull,  and  a  pull  all  together;  and  the  boat 
yields,  it  moves,  it  shoots  over  the  sand- 
bank, reaches  the  shore,  and  the  poor 
mariners  are  saved  1  So  also  in  some  given 
part  of  missionary  effort,  the  children's 
weight  may  make  all  the  difference  between 
shortcoming  and  success.    Let  all,  then,  arise 


and  do  sacrifice  to  the  Lord.  Third,  Perse- 
vering prayer  for  the  cause  of  Christ  It 
was  said  of  Paul  at  his  conversion,  "Betiold 
he  prayeth."  When  the  same  can  be  said  of 
the  entire  Church,  the  one  body  of  Christ— 
when  she  is  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
filled  with  love  to  souls-^then,  oh  then  I  shall 
she  have  power  with  God,  and  prevail.  With- 
out earnest,  united,  unceasing  supplication  for 
the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  all  organization, 
and  effort,  and  sacrifice  will  prove  powerless 
and  vain.  Prayer  is  the  Ghristian's  vital 
breath ;  and  what  is  true  of  the  individoal 
believer,  is  not  less  true  of  the  Church 
as  a  whole.  Prayer  is  her  vital  breath. 
She  has  no  life,  no  power,  no  progress 
without  it.  If,  then,  we  are  twitted,  as  we 
often  are,  with  our  small  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  the  foreign  mission  field,  we  torn 
round  and  ask — *'  Hive  you  prayed,  and  has 
the  entire  Church  prayed  as  she  ought  for 
the  full  flood  of  blessing  ?  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  prosper  the  work  both  at  home  and 
abroad  ?  *  If  not,  wo  must  seek  in  this  ne- 
glect one  chief  cause  of  our  limited  success. 
Importunate  prayer  wings  its  flight  to  heaven 
and  brings  the  blessing  down.  It  was  when 
Moses  held  up  his  hands  that  Israel  prevailed. 
It  was  when  Elijah  prayed  on  Garmel  that 
there  came  down  showers  of  blessing.  Bot 
first  of  all  there  came  the  cloud,  small  as  a 
man*s  hand,  seen  by  the  servant  of  the  pro- 
phet rising  out  of  the  sea.  Now,  while  the 
Church  is  praying  at  home,  our  missionaries 
abroad  have  seen  the  cloud  rising  out  of  the 
sea,  and  they  long  for  the  fiill  flood  of  bless- 
ing. They  have  heard  of  this  awakening  of 
the  home  Church,  and  it  has  filled  their 
hearts  with  hope  and  holy  joy.  The  clood 
grows  larger  and  larger,  and  there  is  a  soond 
of  abundance  of  rain.  AH  the  letters  of  nais- 
sionaries  refer  of  late,  as  our  Foreign  Secre- 
tary tells  me,  to  the  awakening  at  home,  and 
they  long  to  share  in  the  quickening.  They 
hear  that  we  are  praying;  and  a  voice  comes 
from  Lodiana,  **  Brethren,  pray  for  us  I"  A 
voice  comes  from  Duff,  the  apostle  of  India, 
"Will  the  Church  at  home,  if  wearied 
of  giving  its  money,  assist  us  by  a  united 
host  of  prayers?**'  And  then  from  Africa 
and  the  islands  of  the  west,  where  onr 
own  missionaries  toil,  there  comes  a  kin- 
dred cry,  "Brethren,  pray  for  us!"  And 
shall'  we  refuse  to  respond  ?  shall  we  neglect 
to  give  them  this  best  of  all  proofs  that  there 
is  life  and  power  in  the  Church  at  home? 
shall  we  not  help  them  to  take  the  tide  of 
blessing  and  turn  it  into  tiieur  own  channels, 
as  the  dwellers  in  Egypt  do  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  ?  Let  the  home  Church  thus  evince  the 
depth  of  her  piety  by  an  earnest,  united,  un- 
ceasing siege  of  the  throne  of  grace,  and  God 
will  assuredly  give  the  promised  blessing,  and 
prosper  more  abundantly  the  work  of  onr 
hands  among  the  heathen.  A  praying  Church 
shows  piety  at  home,  and  finds  prosperity 
abroad.  This,  then,  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  must  come— that  home  and  foreign 
missions  act  and  react  powerfully  upon  each 
other.  Home,  however,  is  the  centre  of  the 
circle— the  basis  of  ulterior  operations.  And 
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if  the  effort  necessary  to  the  foreign  work  has 
done  great  ^ood  at  home,  by  rousini;  the  dor- 
mant eliergies  of  the  Church,  it  is  no  less  true 
that  the  direct  and  special  culture  of  home 
piety  prepares  for  more  earnest,  believing, 
and  successful  effort  in  heathen  lands.  Spi- 
ritoal  life  gives  spiritual  power.  This  is  our 
firm  conviction.  What  made  the  men  of  Issa- 
char,  a  tribe  small  and  despised,  so  famous 
amoug  all  jthe  tribes  of  Israel  ?  They  were 
men  of  understanding,  who  had  understand- 
ing of  the  times,  to  know  what  Israel  ought 
to  do?  What  made  Geneva  the  eye  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  Waldenses  the  lisrht  of  the  dark 
ages?  It  was  spiritual  life !  What  gave  force 
and  success  to  the  work  of  that  solitary  monk, 
who  shook  the  Papal  throne,  and  lighted  up 
the  glory  of  the  Reformation  ?  It  was  spiri* 
taal  life.  What  makes  Britain  so  powerful 
for  good  over  all  the  earth  ?  It  is  diligent 
home  culture.  It  is  her  leaven  of  spiritual 
life  and  energy  that  makes  her  the  throbbing 
heart  of  the  great  world  I  Piety  and  prin- 
ciple give  her  power  and  success,  and  this 
piety  utters  itself  in  prayer.  Oh  that  it  were 
said  of  the  universal  Church,  **  Behold  she 
prayethl"  then  would  virtue  go  out  of  her, 
aud  the  nations  would  be  healed  !  If  the  mis- 
sion field  is  the  world,  the  home  Church  is  the 
nursery  out  of  which  living  plants  are  taken — 
piaats  whose  roots  have  been  struck  under 
the  sonshue  and  shower  of  God's  Holy  Spirit, 
and  then  transplanted  to  the  open  field.  If 
the  mission  field  is  compared  to  the  body,  then 
the  home  Church  is  the  heart  which  sends  the 
blood  careering  away  to  all  the  extremities. 
Oh  for  a  baptism  of  fire  to  vitalize  still  more 
thoroughly  our  dormant  energies !  Let  a  liv- 
ing Church,  pregnant  with  faith,  and  perse- 
vering in  prayer,  go  forth  to  her  godlike  task, 
&nd success  is  sure  as  the  promise  of  Him  who 
cannot  lie.  Difficulties  will  diminish  and  dis- 
appear. Dagou  will  fall  down  before  the  ark 
of  God.  Superstitions,  gigantic  and  hoary  as 
those  of  Inaia,  will  decay  and  die  out  before 
the  pure  and  simple  Gospel  of  Christ.  "  Up, 
IS  not  the  Lord  gone  out  before  you  ?  "  Why 
fhould  the  work  cease?  We  are  but  in  the 
incipient  stage  of  our  glorious  enterprise. 
^ew  fields  are  every  year  opening  up  before 
J'S  and  a  fresh  cry  is  ever  and  anon  heard, 
'Come  over  and  help  us  I"  Why  should  the 
york  cease  ?  This  is  but  the  seed-time,  and 
It  may  be  one  of  comparative  sorrow ;  but  the 
reaping- time  of  joy  comes  apace.  Why  should 
the  work  cease  ?  We  have  only,  as  yet,  taken 
iDfeftment  in  the  soil  in  a  few  far  distant  and 
widely  severed  spots.  We  have  done  it  at 
^affraria,  where  sleeps  the  dust  of  my  early 
'Jend  and  associate,  the  beloved  Chalmers. 
J^e  have  done  it  at  Calabar,  where  rest  the 
«Q«8  of  the  sainted  Jam&on.  We  have  done 
^  now  in  India,  in  the  premature  grave  of 
our  you^gr  missionary  Steele.  Why  should 
jnework  cease?  More  life -more  men  into 
iQ^~''®*ch--more  united  and  beUeving  prayer 
bl pg  ®  ph^rch  at  home,  and  we  shall  soon  be 
of  th  ^^^^  more  success  in  the  high  places 
fine-p  ('  ^^^  ^^^  scoffer  present  at  us  the 
—^tl  f  **^orn»  aud  call  us  fanatics  and  fools 
ne  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men." 
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Let  the  modem  sceptic  take  up  the  definition 
of  Christian  missions  offered  long  ago  by  the 
old  Earl  Shaftesbury,  and  tell  us  it  is  "  a 
heroic  passion  for  saving  souls,  which  will  die 
away  when  the  excitement  has  subsided."  We 
gladly  accept  the  former  part  of  the  defini- 
tion.  It  is  a  heroic  passion  for  saving  souls* 
What  brought  the  Saviour  down  from  heaven 
to  earth— from  the  bosom  of  the  Father  to 
the  cross  of  Calvary  ?  A  heroic  passion  for 
saving  souls!  What  made  Paul  so  dauntless  in 
preaching  Christ  crucified,  and  that  in  the 
face  of  danger  and  death  ?  A  heroic  passion 
for  saving  souls  \  What  made  Henry  Martyn, 
with  his  high  attainments  and  noble  pros- 
pects, leave  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and  become 
a  missionary  to  the  heathen  ?  A  heroic  pas« 
sion  for  saving  souls  I  What  made  John 
Williams,  the  apostle  of  the  South  Seas,  and 
the  martyr  of  Erromanga?  A  heroic  passion 
for  saying  souls  I  What  led  John  Hunt  to  go 
beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  existing  civilisa- 
tion, and  preach  Christ  to  the  cannibals  of 
Feejee  ?  A  heroic  passion  for  saving  souls ! 
And  what  made  our  own  Jameson  and  Wad- 
dell  brave  the  dangers  of  the  pestilential 
clime,  and  plant  an  infant  Church  at  Old  Ca- 
labar? A  heroic  passion  for  saving  souls! 
Thus,  we  gladly  accept  the  first  part  of  the 
old  scoffer's  definition;  but  we  refuse  that 
other  part;  which  insinuates  that  the  passion 
would  soon  die  away.  Eighteen  centuries 
have  come  and  gone  since  our  blessed  Saviour 
set  us  the  example  of  missionary  zeal,  and 
issued  the  command,  '*  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture," and  the  heroic  passion  has  not  died 
away!  Eighteen  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  Paul  preached  the  Gt)spel  from  Jerosa* 
lem  round  about  unto  Ulyricum,  and  the  he- 
roic passion  has  not  died  away  t  Martyr  after 
martyr  has  bled  upon  the  block,  or  gone  to 
heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  yet  the  heroic 
passion  has  not  died  away  I  Missionary  after 
missionary  has  left  the  comforts  of  home,  and 
not  a  few  have  found  premature  graves  in  far 
distant  lands,  and  yet  the  heroic  passion  has 
not  died  away  I  Tribe  after  tribe  of  the  hu- 
man family  has  received  the  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy,  and  the  blessed  Book  of  God  has  - 
been  translated  into  many  tongues,  and  scat- 
tered in  many  lands,  but  the  heroic  passion 
has  not  died  away !  No.  The  honoured  de- 
scendant of  Uie  old  scoffing  Earl  is  himself  a 
living  refutation  of  his  ancestor's  sneer,  for 
the  heroic  passion  lives,  and  breathes,  and 
burns,  in  the  heart  of  the  present  noble  Earl 
Shaftesbury  I  Nor  shall  this  passion  die  away 
until  all  nations  shall  be  blest  in  Jesus — until 
voices  are  heard  in  heaven  saying,  "  The 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  and  His  Christ,  and  He  shall 
reign  for  ever  and  ever." 

A  portion  of  the  72d  psalm  having  been 
sung,  the  Moderator  pronounced  the  bene- 
diction, and  the  meeting  dismissed. 

MISSION  BOARD  70B  THE  PBSSBNT  TEAR. 

Revs.  William  Burgess,  Glasgow  ;  Francis 
Muir,  Leith;  William  Steven,  Largs;  John 
Symington,  Kilmarnock;  D.  G.  Crawford^ 
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Burntisland;  DrPeddie,Edinbarsrh  ;  William 
Beckett,  Glasgrow;  Walter  M'Lay,  Strath- 
ftven;  Br  Frew,  St  Ninians;  John  Cooper, 
Fala ;  David  M*Ewan.  Edinburgrh ;  William 
Barr,  Jedbvrgrh;  William  Wood,  Campsie; 
George  C.  Button,  Paisley ;  J.  W.  Borland, 
Glasgow;  Peter  Davidson,  Edinburgh ;  David 
Connel,  Falkirk ;  George  Robson,  Danse ; 
George  Jeflfrev,  Glasgow ;  S.  Sinclair,  Paisley 
and  Greenock;  Adam  Thomson,  Melrose. 
Messrs  William  Philips,  Paisley;  James 
Mathie,  Stirling ;  Robert  Millan,  Edinburgh ; 
John  Millar,  Edinburgh ;  William  Poison, 
Paisley ;  James  Paton,  Tillicoultry ;  Alex- 
ander Lawson,  Kettle ;  Charles  Smith,  Dun- 
dee; John  Brown,  Paisley;  J.  H.  Young, 
Glasgow;  Robert  Paterson,  Edinburgh; 
David  Morton,  Perth ;  Peter  Hamilton,  Glas- 
gow; David  Anderson,  Gtesgow;  John  Hen- 
derson, Park;  Peter  Scott,  Edinburgh; 
William  Duncan«  Edinburgh ;  John  M*Ewan, 
Glasgow;  WUliam  Wilson,  Falkirk;  Peter 
Coats,  Paisley  and  Greenock ;  Thomas  Dunn, 
Melrose.    Mr  Robert  Millan,  C^airman, 

SXPOBT  ON  HOMB  EVANGELIZATIOV. 

The  Report  on  this  subject  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Macgill.  From  this  report  it  appeared 
that  the  Home  Committee,  as  authorized  by 
the  Synod  last  vear,  bad  opened  correspon- 
dence with  presbyteries,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining information  as  to  the  localities  within 
their  bounds  where  destitution  with  regard 
to  the  Gospel  existed,  and  of  supplying  such 
destitution  by  open-air  and  itinerant  preach- 
ing and  otherwise;  and  that  the  various 
presbvteries  had  responded  to  the  committee, 
and  detailed  their  views  in  regard  to  Home 
Evangelization  within  their  respective  bounds. 
The  Report  recommended  the  following  sug- 
gestions to  the  consideration  of  the  Synod : — 
1.  That  the  Synod  sanction  the  renewal  of 
correspondence  with  presbyteries  on  the 
scheme  of  preaching  in  the  open  air,  and 
otherwise,  so  as  to  reach  the  non-church- 
going  population  as  far  as  possible ;  2.  That 
the  Synod  direct  the  Home  Committee  to  use 
all  means  in  order  to  ascertain  destitute  lo- 
calities in  which  evangelistic  work  can  be 
overtaken  with  probable  benefit ;  8.  That  the 
"Synod  authorize  the  committee  to  make  a 
selection  of  brethren,  at  an  early  date,  who 
nay  undertake  evangeKstlc  work  with  advan- 
tage, and  to  frame  a  system  of  arrangements, 
with  the  consent  of  presbyteries,  in  whose 
^unds  they  miay  be  carried  into  effect,  for 
reaching,  as  extensively  as  possible,  the  exist- 
ing destitution.  The  suggestions  of  the  com- 
mittee were  adopted  by  the  Synod. 

BEPOBT  ON  ntlSH  BVANOBLIZATION. 

This  Report  stated  that  a  Christian  friend, 
who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  all  the  missions 
of  the  Synod,  had  intimated  to  the  Home 
ftooretary  his  desire  to  pqt  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Synod,  for  mission  work  in  Ireland, 
L.1000,  which  he  had  devoted  to  that  ob- 
ject :  That  the  committee  had  given  to  this 
tmbiect  mboh  and  oarefnl  consideration ;  had 
ttMMe  various  inquiries,  and  had  obtained 
4tftteneiit8  and  sogges^ons  of  nuch  value 


by  correspondence  iHth  the  Presbytery  of 
Ireland,  and  especially  with  the  Rev.  Dr 
Bryce,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  whose 
connection  with  mission  work  in  that  country 
enabled  them  to  speak  with  accuracy  on  the 
snbject.  The  gentlemen  referred  to,  were 
th«  Rev.  Drs  M*Cosh,  Edgar,  Massie,  and 
Urwick,  and  Mr  John  White.  The  Report 
concluded  thus: — ''Amidst  some  diversity 
arising  from  varied  experiences  and  different 
points  of  view,  there  is  substantial  unanimity 
of  statement  in  reference  to  the  leading  points 
in  which  these  honoured  brethren  have  given 
their  testimony. 

"  1.  In  regard  to  the  locality  of  the  mission 
there  is  some  diversity  of  view;  and  this  is  a 
vital  point,  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  come 
to  a  decison  after  further  inquiry,  and  in  the 
light  of  accurate  information  on  some  of  tbe 
other  questions  touched  upon  above. 

"2.  All  opinions  agree  la  recommendinir 
eoneentrateo,  in  preference  to  widely  seattered 
operations^  it  being  understood,  that  tbe 
concentration  reeommended  must  admit  of 
Itinerant  evangelistic  worii:,  tliat  may  be  more 
or  less  widely  diffused  from  a  fixed  centre. 

*'d.  That  a  mixed  population,  partly  Protes- 
tant and  partly  Romish,  is  the  best  among 
which  to  plant  a  mission — groups  of  Scottish 
settlers  having  a  special  claim. 

**  4.  That  the  grand  agency  in  svch  a  missioo 
must  be  the  Christian  ministry  in  the  hands 
of  able  and  earnest  men  who  ought  to  be 
honourably  supported. 

"  5.  That  catechists,  or  Scripture  readen, 
colporteurs,  and  Christian  schoolmasters,  all 
belong  to  a  class  of  workers  who,  when 
thoroughly  qualified,  as  to  piety,  oneigyi>°^ 
tact,  would  render  in  such  a  mission  serrices 
of  very  great  importance. 

**  6.  That  a  field  of  special  usefulness  can  be 
found  in  Ireland  for  qualified  agents  abletonse 
the  Gaelic  language,  as  spoken  In  Scotiand. 

**  The  Home  Committee,  In  whose  name 
this  report  is  presented  to  tiie  Synod,  recom- 
mend the  proposal  of  this  mission  to  Ireland 
to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Court; 
and  ask  power  to  prosecute  inquiries  as  to  tbe 
field,  and  the  agencies  best  suited  for  the  ob- 
ject, and  to  commence  the  mission  at  tbe 
time,  and  in  the  place,  which  the  Head  of  tbe 
Church,  in  His  providence,  might  seem  to 
indicate  as  tbe  best. 

*'We  cannot  close  this  report  witkoot 
adverting  to  the  singularly  catlralle  and 
generous  spirit  in  which,  without  exception, 
the  brethren  named  above,  connected  with 
other  churches  and  other  missionary  enter- 
prises in  Ireland,  have  replied  to  the  inquiries 
of  the  committee,  all  expressing  Hie  cer- 
diality  with  which  they  will  welcome  tbe 
entrance  of  our  Church  as  a  missiODaiy 
fellow-labourer  in  the  Irish  field.*' 

Dr  Bbtcb,  Belfast,  expressed  tlie  satislke- 
tion  with  which  he  had  heard  the  report. 
There  were  difficulties  to  be  encountered  >» 
the  mission  to  the  Reman  Catholics  of  2^ 
land.  These  were  diminishing  in  so^^  ^ 
spects,  and  inoreasing  in  others.  One  gre» 
difficulty  was  the  influence  of  *|»«P"^£ 
This  W9B  the  most  formidaUe  dHfiooJV  " 
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their  way.  There  were  othw  dffienlttes  that 
presented  themselves,  one  being  the  present 
uraDgemeDt  iu  regard  to  edocation  in  Ire- 
.  land.  This  was  the  great  buttress  of  Popery 
io  the  present  state  of  things.  Dr  Bryee 
tliea  referred  to  the  schools  in  Ireland,  and 
the  maooer  in  which  they  were  at  present 
re?alated»  and  concluded  bv  exhorting  the 
Synod  to  lend  its  support  to  the  great  scheme 
of  Irish  eTangeliaalion. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Roaebtson  of  Stow  said  it 
voald  be  remembered  that  when  the  subject 
of  the  Irish  mission  waa  before  the  Svnod,  he 
thought,  in  1853,  by  an  overture  from  the 
Glasgow  Presbytery,  that  matter  was  re. 
mitted,  if  he  mistook  not,  to  the  Mission 
Board.  That  Board  logked  into  the  matter 
and  gave  them  a  most  elaborate  report, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Synod  did 
not  think  itself  at  liberty  to  adopt  as  a 
Synod  any  misaiou  to  Ireland.  Now  that 
matter,  when  previously  before  them,  had  oo- 
copied  a  great  deal  of  tbeir*time,  and  he 
thought  it  waa  a  dangerous  thing  just  all  at 
once  in  a  hap*hazard  manner  to  overturn  this 
decision  without  giving  an  opportunity  to  all 
parties  to  consider  the  matter.  He  tliought 
it  voald  be  better  to  allow  the  matter  to  lie 
on  the  table. 
Sev.  Mr  Macoill  stoted  that  their  former 
norement  in  Ireland  had  been  arrested  for 
*int  of  funds,  but  that  now  they  were  in  a 
different  position  in  regard  to  money.  He 
argued  that,  should  the  Synod  agree  to  adopt 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  it 
voold  not  bind  them  by  any  means  to  extend 
the  mission ;  it  simply  bound  them  to  oom- 
•nenceit 

The  Rev.  Dr  Robsoh  cordially  supported 
the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
report,  as  he  felt  very  much  impressed  with 
the  fact,  that  God  was  working  very  manifestly 
with  His  Spirit  in  Ireland. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  the  Rev.  Mr 
Thokis  and  Rev.  Mr  WColl,  of  Glasgow, 
^e  report  waa  adopted. 

EVANOKI.ISTI0  EFFORTS  IN  LONDOK. 

The  Synod  proceeded  to  take  up  the  report 
on  this  subject  which  detailed  the  steps  taken 
by  the  committee  appointed  by  last  Synod 
to  carry  out  the  design  of  the  overture  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Lancashire,  urging  the  pro- 
priety of  extending  the  United  Presbyterian 
Charch  in  London.  A  sub^comraittee,  con- 
sisting of  the  Rev.  Dr.Macfarlaae  of  Glas- 
gow, H.  M.  Macgill,  Scott  of  Manchester, 
with  Mr  Stitt  of  Liverpool,  were  sent  as 
a  deputation  to  London  in  July  last;  and 
^fter  holding  several  meetings  with  the 
^i^sbytery  of  London,  a  public  meeting  waa 
held  in*  Oxendoo  Chapel,  at  which  it  was 
pnanimonsly  resolved  to  approve  of  the  ob- 
ject, and  a  larg^  committee,  consisting  of 
n^iabers  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
residing  in  or  near  London,  appointed  to  take 
the  matter  under  their  management.  The 
depBtation  held  several  aieetingB  with  the 
bener&l  ConuMttee,  and  after  they  had  re- 
tarned  home  they  received  a  oommuniration 
iroQ  that  committee,  to  the  effect  that  it  had 


been  resolved  to  form  a  church  in  Islingtoow 
This  church  had  been  duly  congregated,  and 
having  obtained  a  moderation,, had  given  a 
call  to  the  Rev.  John  Edmond  of  Glasgow. 
The  Synod's  committee  had  also  had  their 
attention  directed  to  Nottinghill,  in  the  west 
of  London,  as  a  suitable  locality  for  its  ope- 
rations ;  but  after  great  exertions  had  been 
made  bv  the  Rev.  Dr  Maofarlane,  no  proper 
place  or  meeting  had  been  obtained,  and  al- 
though the  committee  were  still  of  opinion 
that  the  district  was  one  in  which  much  might 
be  done,  they  agreed  to  defer  further  pro- 
ceedings in  regard  to  it  until  the  Synod  had 
pronounced  upon  the  whole  matter.  Ilfot- 
withstanding  the  efforts  made  by  the  congre- 
gation of  Albion  Chapel  to  become  self-sup- 
porting, they  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish 
tliis.  The  committee  also  reported  that  they 
h^d  been  led  to  take  a  warm  and  affectionate 
interest  in  the'  congregation  of  Finsbury 
Chapel,  and  that,  through  their  instrumeu- 
taltiy,  the  Rev.  Dr  Fletcher,  t)astor  of  this 
chapel,  has  the  labours  of  his  ministry  light- 
ened by  ministers  and  licentiates  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  who  preach  alter- 
nately. By  way  of  following  np  the  great 
success  that  has  already  attended  the  mini« 
strations  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  London,  the  committee  submit  the  fol- 
lowing plan  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Synod : — That  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
raise  two  funds,  one  to  be  a  guarantee  fund 
and  the  other  a  building  fund;  the  object 
of  the  guarantee  fund  being  to  encourage 
suitable  men  to  accept  of  calls  to  London, 
and  the  object  of  the  building  fund  being  to 
provide  places  of  worship.  The  committee 
also  suggested  that  some  addition  should  be 
made'  to  the  Presbytery  of  London,  in  order 
to  secure  prompt  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  Church ;  and  they  were  prepared  to 
recommend  that  Mr  Dickie  of  Bristol  and 
his  congregation  should  be  transferred  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Lancashire  to  that  of  Lon- 
don. The  report  cbncloded  by  mqging  the 
Synod  not  to  let  the  opportunities  of  good 
opened  up  to  them  in  London,  slip,  without 
putting  forth  efforts  to  profit  by  them. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Scott,  Manchester,  then  ad- 
dressed the  Synod,  and  gave  some  interesting 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  present  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  London.  At  present  there  were 
only  four  congregations  in  London,  a  state 
of  matters  that  he  considered  not  satis- 
factory, or  creditable  to  them  as  a  deno- 
mination; and  in  order  that  tliey  might 
get  into  a  better  state  in  the  metropolis, 
he  thought  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  Synod  should  take  up  this  matter 
and  give  it  a  warm  consideration,  and  be 
prepared  to  recommend  a  larger  amount  of 
liberality  for  the  support  of  the  efforts  that 
were  being  made  m  London.  The  Synod 
must  be  prepared  to  do  something  iu  the  way 
of  providing  funds  for  the  extension  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  London.  He 
believed  that  the  experience  of  congregations 
in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  clearly  shewed 
that  money  thus  laid  out  would  be  returAed 
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with  interest.  The  little  flock  over  which  he 
hipself  presided,  had  durinpr  the  space  of  ten 
years  collected  about  L.  18,000,  and  there  were 
only  sixteen  congregations  in  their  Syno4 
« which  collected  a  larger  sum  for  the  mis. 
sionary  and  other  funds.  He  concluded  by 
moving—"  That  the  Synod  adopt  the  re- 
port by  the  committee  on  Evangelistic  Effort 
iu  London;  agree  to  express  their  cordial 
sympathy  with  the  movement  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  denomination  in  the  metropolis ; 
approve  of  and  cordially  recommend  to  the 
Church  at  large  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
committee's  report  for  raising  a  loan  build- 
ing fund  of  at  least  L.6000  for  aiding  in  the 
erection  of  places  of  worship,  and  guarantee 
fund  of  at  least  L.2000  for  enabling  the  con- 
gregations  in  London  to  secure  the  settle- 
ment of  suitable  pastors;  recommend  the 
Debt  Liquidation  Board  to  consider  at  an 
early  date  the  propriety  of  making  a  grant  . 
of  funds  at  their  disposal  for  the  assistance 
of  Albion  Chapel  in  present  circumstances, 
and  appoint  a  committee." 

Mr  Rbdpatr  of  London  then  made  a  few 
remarks  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  couri^e 
of  which  he  stated  that  there  were  only  700 
places  of  worship  in  the  whole  city  of  London, 
which  contained  about  3,000,000  of  inhabiU 
ants ;  whereas  in  Scotland,  with  the  same 
population,  there  was  no  less  than  2300, 
which  showed  not  only  the  need  of  supporting 
the  places  they  had,  but  of  increasing  their 
number. 

After  some  remarks  from  the  Rev.  Mr 
Skinner,  Rev.  Mr  H.  M.  Macgill,  and  Dr 
Robson,  the  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

PLAN  FOR  EDUCATINO  THE  CHILDREN  OF 
MISSIONARIES  LABOURING  IN  TROPICAL  OR 
HEATHEN  COUNTRIES. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Sombrvillb  gave  in  the  re- 
port on  the  aid  that  is  to  be  given  to  mis- 
sionaries who  are  labouring  in  tropical  or 
heathen  countries  In  the  education  of  their 
children.  After  referring  to  various  pre- 
liminary matters  connected  with  the  report, 
and  the  manner  in  which  information  had 
been  obtained  for  it,  the  report  went  on  to 
give  some  general  remarks  on  the  help  to  be 
given  to  foreign  missionaries  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  For  information  on 
the  several  particulars  referred  to,  we  must 
direct  our  readers  to  the  Missionary  RecordU 
The  report  proposed  the  following  regula- 
tions or  rules: — 1.  That  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Church  to  grant  aid  in  the  education 
of  their  children  to  those  missionaries  who 
are  labouring  in  tropical  or  heathen  coun- 
tries, and  who,  from  the  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  state  of  society,  and  the  want  <»f 
proper  schools,  find  it  necessary  to  send  their 
•  children  to  this  country,  or  to  a  distance  from 
home,  for  their  education.  2.  That  the  claim 
which  the  missionary  has  for  aid  shall  be  re- 
garded as  extending  merely  to  the  enabling 
of  him  to  bestow  upon  his  children  a  thorough 
school  education — such  an  education  as  will 
l)t  them  for  the  ordinary  duties  and  avoca- 
tions of  life ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  can  ask 
Afisistuncc  only  for  such  a  number  .of  years  as 


is  sufficient  for  imparting  such  an  edncation. 
8.  That  it  shall  be  regarded  as  the  provlDce 
of  the  parent  to  give  directions  with  regard 
to  the  residence,  the  education,  and  the  dis- 
posal  in  life  of  his  children ;  and  that  such 
children  shall  be  placed  under  the  care  of 
those  relatives,  friends,  or  others  in  the 
home  country  whom  the  parent  may  name, 
in  order  that  they  may  enjoy,  as  far  em  prac- 
ticable, the  benefits  of  family  intercourse  and 
moral  culture.  4.  That,  in  the  event  of  a 
missionary  who  is  labouring  in  a  tropical  or 
heathen  land  wishing  to  send  a  child  either 
to  this  country  or  to  a  distance  for  its  edu- 
cation, and  requiring  aid  for  this  purpose,  he 
shall  make  amplication  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Missions,  stating  the  place  to  which 
the  child  is  to  go,  the  person  with  whom  he 
18  to  remain,  and  his  wishes  respecting  it, 
and  whether  or  not  he  requires  assistance  io 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  passage  and  of 
its  education.  5.  That  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Missfons  shall  consider  each  case; 
and  provided  they  regard  it  as  deserving  of 
aid,  they  shall  make  such  a  grant  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  caFe  shall  seem  to  require, 
and  the  state  of  the  funds  shall  warrant.  6. 
That  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions 
shall  not  be  authorized  to  give,  except  in  re- 
gard to  destitute  orphans  or  to  very  special 
cases,  a  grant  that  shall  exceed  L.30  a  year 
for  a  boy,  and  L.26  for  a  girl ;  nor  in  the 
case  of  passage- money,  more  than  two- thirds 
of  the  expense.  7.  That  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Missions  shall  not  continue  these 
grants  longer  than  five  years,  and  that  thej 
shall  at  any  period  have  authority,  as  circnm- 
stances  may  seem  to  call  for  it,  to  review  and 
to  modify  said  grants.  8.  That  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Missions  shall  be  empowered 
to  bestow  grants,  subject  to  like  restrictions, 
on  missionaries  labouring  in  tropical  or 
heathen  countries,  who  may  desire  help  in 
giving  to  their  children  a  suitable  education 
in  institutions  to  be  found  in  the  countrits 
where  they  reside.  9.  That,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish these  objects  without  unduly  en- 
croaching on  the  ordinary  Foreign  Mission 
Fund,  special  subscriptions,  donations,  and 
legacies  shall  be  invited  and  received.  10.  That 
a  special  book  shall  be  kept  by  the  Foreign 
Mission  Secretary,  in  which  the  names  of 
«uch  children  shall  be  entered,  the  times 
when  they  reached  this  country,  the  places  of 
their  residence,  the  persons  who  have  the 
charge  of  them,  the  wishes  of  the  parents  re- 
specting them,  and  the  grants  that  are  made 
to  them.  11.  That  the  Committee  on  ForelfMi 
Missions  shall,  at  its  first  meeting  after  the 
Synod,  annually  appoint  a  Sub- Committee, 
whose  special  business  it  shall  be  to  consider 
and  to  report  on  all  matters  connected  with 
the  working  out  of  this  scheme.  12,  That 
the  Foreign  Committee  shall  be  authurize<i 
to  secure  the  formation  of  one  or  more 
Ladies'  Committees,  who  may  co-operate  in 
matters  relating  to  the  education  of  the 
female  children  of  foreign  miseionarieoi  and 
to  the  general  succeas  of  ^ur  missions  abroad. 
13.  As  emergencies  in  the  health  and  con- 
dition  of  childreu  of  thp  missionaries,  an^^of 
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those  entrosted  by  the  parent  with  their  care 
and  education,  and  otherwise,  may  be  ex- 
])ected  to  arise  while  this  scheme  is  beinjp 
carried  oot,  knd  as  Buch  emergencies  cannot, 
ia  the  absence  or  death  of  the  parent,  be  Im- 
mediately provided  for  by  him,  it  is  to  be 
onderstood  that  it  shall  be  competent  to, 
althougfh  not  incumbent  on,  the  Board  to 
interpose  in  case  of  such  emergencies,  and  to 
act  loco  parentis,  when  and  as  they  may  see 
cause  and  jud<jfe  prudent  (of  the  protection 
and  benefit  of  the  children  and  the  humane 
ends  contemplated  by  the  scheme. 

Dr  SoMBRviLLis,  in  supporting  the  report, 
said  he  knew  that  this  scheme  was  watched 
'jr  by  their  foreign  missionaries  with  extreme 
interest,  as  it  would  supply  a  great  want  to- 
irarda  parents,  who  experienced  intense  soU- 
citade  and  anxiety  in  regard  to  tiie  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  as  they  were  not  able 
to  expend  those  funds  which  were  necessary 
to  pay  for  their  passage,  and  then  to  boar^ 
and  educate  them  in  this  country,  consistently 
»«th  the  claims  which  were  pressing  upon 
them  in  their  respective  places  of  labour. 
He  had  sent  out  to  Jamuca  a  few  copies  of 
tnis  report,  telling  brethren  there  that  it  wjis 
a  proof-copy  which  had  to  come  before  the 
Synod,  and,  consequently,  that  he  could  not 
My  whether  or  not  it  would  be  adapted  to 
pese  missionaries.  Thev  had  replied  to  this 
10  Tery  affecting  terms,  that  the  proposal  was 
adapted  to  them,  and  that  they  had  read  the 
Import  with  tears,  and  with  the  intensest  wish 
J'jat  the  Synod  should  adopt  it,  or  something 
"jeit,  as  it  would  convey  to  them  unspeak- 
Jble  relief.  Dr  Somerville  then  read  a  letter 
from  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  on  this  subject, 
>n  which  he  expressed  his  regret  at  his 
necessary  absence  from  the  Synod,  and  his 
Jeeided  approval  of  the  report  which  was  to 
"«  submitted,  and  which  had  already  been 
pat  in  wide  circulation.  After  some  further 
remarks,  Dr  Somerville  concluded  by  saying 
mat  the  scheme  had  been  framed  with  great 
abour  and  anxious  consideration,  and  that 
P  "*?  secured  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
foreign  Mission  Committee ;  and  he  trusted, 
jnerelore,  if  the  Synod  set  this  report  aside, 
j'lat  they  would  put  in  its  place  a  schen^e 
""}'  tried,  and  one  which  the  Foreign  Com- 
laittee  could  work  out. 

ihe  Rev.  Dr  Robson  said,  although  he 
JM  connected  with  the  Foreign  Mission 
^i^'^"*^ttee,  he  had  no  scruple  in  approving 
,/  the  report,  as  it  had  been  drawn  up  by 
laeir  respected  Secretary.  If  the  Synod  had 
"««n  present  when  this  matter  had  been  dis- 

«8ea  in  committee,  they  would  have  becoine 
J'^are  of  the  amount  of  labour  which  Dr 
^omerville  had  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the 
jnoont  of  information  which  he  got  from  all 
quarters.     He  had  not  only  corresponded 

'"*  «v«ry  missionary  association  in  this 
k  M\?*  but  also  with  missionary  associations 
dft«  countries,  and  the  committee  had 
from"^®"**  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
He  h  V^^y  missionary  institution  whatever. 
woi  \A  ^  ^^^^^S  conviction  that  this  scheme 
cZ  ^  commend  itself  to  the  people  of  their 
'^^ch,  that  the  funds  nepessary  to  give  it 


effect  would  be  speedily  realized.  He  there- 
fore begged  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Dr  BttTCE,  Belfast,  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Rev,  Mr  Niven,  late  of  Gaffraria,  cor- 
dially supported  the  motion. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Caldbrwood,  Glasgow, 
made  Kome  explanations  of  a  report  adopted 
by  the  Greyfriars'  Session,  Glasgow,  in  regard 
^  to  this  proposed  scheme.  He  said  it  had  been 
Agreed  to  send  two  copies  of  the  report  on 
this  subject  to  each  of  their  churches,  one  for 
the  use  of  the  ministers,  and  another  for  the 
elders.  When  these  two  copies  were  sent  to 
him,  he  had  immediately  put  one  into  the 
hands  of  the  session,  which  was  done  in  order 
.that  they  might  consider  it  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Synod.  He  understood  that  this 
was  to  be  done  in  all  the  churches,  and  he 
was  surprised  to  see  that  his  session  only 
was  mentioned  in  the  roll  of  causes.  He  was 
sure  all  the  members  of  court  were  agreed 
in  the  desirableness  of  showing  a  liberal  re- 
gard to  their  missionaries  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  they  sympa- 
thized with  them  on  account  of  the  sacrifices 
they  made  in  going  to  a  foreign  land.  Bat 
this  report  presented  before  them  a  very 
conflicting  scheme,  and  he  apprehended  it 
was  a  very  dithcult  matter  to  discover  whai 
might  be  the  expenditure  hereafter  in  work- 
ing out  the  scheme.  The  report  of  his  own 
session  of  Greyfriars,  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  was  to  the  effect  to  express  disappro- 
bation of  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  to  approve  of  the  plan  which 
would  give  to  their  foreign  missionaries 
salaries  which  would  be  adequate  for  all 
ordinary  demands,  leaving  to  themselves  to 
educate  their  children  as  they  saw  fit.  The 
session  thought  it  undesirable  that  there 
should  be  a  new  Axnd  raised  in  conuection 
with  such  OS  matter  as  this  ;  and,  secondly, 
they  thought  it  undesirable  that  missionaries 
themselves,  when  requiring  to  send  home 
their  children  for  education,  should  be  under 
the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  Mission 
Board  for  a  decision  upon  the  subject ;  and, 
further,  the  session  thought  that  whatever 
way  their  missionaries  received  money,  they 
should  be  left  entirely  free  in  regard  to  the 
sending  home  of  their  children,  and  should 
not  be  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  Mission 
Board. 

Sir  Jambs  Anderson  made  a  few  remarks 
in  favour  of  the  session's  report. 

Mr  Wallace,  elder,  also  expressed  his 
sympathy  with  the  report  of  the  session. 

Mr  Bkll,  Newcastle,  supported  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Thomas  thought  it  would  be 
very  undesirable  if,  after  exciting  the  hopes 
of  the  missionaries  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
they  should  suddenly  tell  them  liiatthe  scheme 
had  fallen  aside. 

The  Kev.  Dr  Robson  moved  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  which,  after  some  discussion, 
was  agreed  to— Rev.  Mr  Calderwood  dis- 
senting. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Somerville  then  expressed 
his  gratitude  for  the  Synod  sanctioning  this 
report.    Ho  felt  that  if  he  had  never  done 
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anything'  else  in  his  life  than  this  one  thing, 
he  would  not  have  lived  in  vain. 

APPLICATION  FROM  DB  JOHN  WOBTABBT. 

An  application  was  taken  np  from  Rev.  J. 
Wortabet,  M.D.,  who  was  formerly  a  mis- 
aionary  in  Syria,  nnder  the  American  Board, 
but  who  severed  that  connection,  and  now 
applied  to  be  admitted  as  a  member  and  mini- 
ster of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Smabt,  Leith,  said  they  had 
seldom  had  an  applicant  among  them  so 
highly  recommend^  and  so  highly  approving 
himself  to  their  Mission  Board,  and  he  felt 
that  his  offering  his  services  to  their  Church 
was  most  providential  and  most  encouraging, 
as  there  were  some  marvellous  openings  for 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Arab 
tribes  in  the  neigh bonrnood  of  Aleppo. 

The  Rev.  Henht  Rbnton,  Keiso,  said  that 
but  one  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at  from 
every  side,  which  was,  that  Dr  Wortabet  would 
be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  their  foreign  mis- 
sions, and  he  therefore  bej^ged  cordially  to 
move  the  adoption  bv  the  Synod  of  the  pro- 
position submitted  for  the  reception  of  Dr 
wortabet  into  their  Church. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Jabvib,  Kelfo,  seconded  the 
motion. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Johnston,  Edinburgh,  bore 
his  decided  testimony  in  favour  of  Dr  Worta- 
bet, stating  that  he  had  known  him  for  some 
time,  and  had  heard  him  mentioned  in  terms 
of  the  highcKt  praise ;  that  he  had  been  the 
intimate  friend  of  Ehr  Thompson,  the  author 
of  «  The  Land  and  the  Book ;"  and  that  since 
he  had  come  to  Scotland,  eight  months  ago, 
he  (Dr  Johnston)  had  seen  him  every  week, 
and  had  much  intercourse  with  him.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  talent  and  acquirements,  a 
devoted  Christian,  and  he  was  sure  he  was 
the  best  acquisition  their  Church  had  got  for 
a  long  time, — an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
God  for  preaching  the  Gospel  in  Syria. 

Mr  Macoill  said,  that  he  believed  informa^ 
tion  had  that  day  been  received  from  Mr 
Brown,  their  missionary  at  Aleppo,  of  a  most 
encouraging  nature.  There  were  4000  Arabs 
>iu  tents  there,  and  Mr  Brown  was  in  their 
midst.  It  did  seem  to  him  to  be  a  most 
peculiar  providence  that  it  was  at  this  very 
time  that  God  had  placed  at  their  disposal  a 
person  like  Dr  Wortabet,  who  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Arabic  language. 

Dr  Wortabet,  at  the  request  of  the  Synod, 
then  briefly  addressed  the  Synod,  stating  that 
his  reason  for  resigning  his  former  connec- 
tion was,  that  he  considered  it  unpresby  terial 
that  native  ministers  should  be  called  upon 
tt>  occupy  a  lower  status  than  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, and  placed  uuder  their  supervision. 

Mr  RoBEBTsoN,  of  Stow,  said  that  in  agree- 
ing to  admit  Dr  Wortabet  after  what  he  had 
now  stated,  he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  Synod  expressed  no  opinion 
upon  the  policy  of  the  American  missionaries 
in  requiring  native  missionaries  to  be  under 
the  supervision  of  European  missionaries.  He 
thought  that  that  policy  was  a  sound  one,  and 
considered  that  Dr  Wortabet*s  case  was  an 
exceptional  one. 


Dr  Johnston,  of  Limekilns,  thought  the 
Church  had,  in  past  instances,  too  hurriedly 
admitted  parties  from  other  Churches.  It  w«s 
his  opinion  that  some  communication  should 
be  held  with  the  American  Board  of  MissioDS 
before  they  agreed  to  receive  Dr  Wortabet; 
and  he  therefore  moved  that  the  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh  be  authorized  to  receive  Dr 
Wortabet  after  communication  had  been  had 
with  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  and  a 
satisfactory  answer  received  firom  that  Board. 

Dr  Johnston,  of  Edinburgh,  read  a  docu- 
ment from  the  American  Board  of  Missions, 
in  which  that  Board,  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  tie  between  Dr  Wortabet  and  them,  ex- 
pressed their  continued  interest  in  his  welfare, 
and  stated  that  they  would  continue  to  pray 
for  his  success  as  much  as  ever;  and  Dr  Rob- 
son  further  stated  that  the  American  Missioa 
Board  had,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  connec- 
tion, made  a  proposal  to  employ  Dr  Wortabet 
in  the  translation  of  some  works  into  Arabic. 

Dr  ROBSON  thfen  formally  moved  that  the 
report  be  adopted,  that  Dr  Wortabet  be  re- 
ceived,  and  that  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh 
be  instructed  to  give  Dr  Wortabet  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  subscribing  their  formula. 

On  a  division,  thirty  members  voted  for  Dr 
Robson's  motion,  and  twenty  for  Dr  John- 
ston's. The  former  was  accordingly  declared 
carried. 

BBVIVAL  OT  RELIGION. 

At  the  evening  sederunt  of  the  21st,  i 
most  impressive  and  interesting  conference 
was  held  on  the  subject  of  revivals.  Devo- 
tional exercises  were  engaged  in,  and  ad- 
dresses, narrating  interesting  facts  Ulustra- 
tive  of  the  movement  in  their  several  loca- 
lities,  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Boyd, 
and  Messrs  Baxter,  Jeffrey,  and  Meams; 
after  which  the  following  resolution  was 
moved  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Jeffrey,  Glasgow, 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Cooper,  Fala,  and 
agreed  to  unanimously :— **  That  the  Synod 
recognise  the  hand  of  God  in  that  measnre 
of  the  new  life  which  is  evinced  in  the  increase 
of  the  spnrit  of  prayer,  and  in  the  Increase  of 
power  accompanying  the  Word  which  He  has 
granted  to  not  a  few  of  our  churches ;  and 
agree  to  issue  a  pastoral  address  to  the  people 
of  our  congregations  on  the  subject  of  the 
revival  of  religion,  naming  the  second  Sab- 
bath of  July  as  a  day  of  special  prayer  for 
the  revival,  when  ministers  are  requested  to 
direct  the  attention  of  their  congregations  to 
the  subject." 

The  Rev.  Dr  Boyd  and  the  Rer.  H.  »- 
Macgill  were  appointed  to  prepare  addresses 
on  the  subject. 

VOTE  OF  thanks  TO  DB  WILSON,  BOMBAT. 

The  Synod  resolved  to  return  their  cordial 
thanks  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Wilson,  missionary  in 
connection  with  the  Free  Church,  Bombay, 
for  his  kindness  in  consenting  to  accompany 
their  missionaries  from  Bombay  to  Beawr  in 
Rigputana,  for  introducing  them  to  the 
sphere  of  their  labours  there,  and  for  bis  great 
services  rendered  to  them  during  their 
journey ;  also  that  special  thanks  be  retoroed 
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to  Mrs  Wilson  for  her  asaidaous  attention     stances  which  rendered  tiiese  peculiarly  valu- 
and  idndaess  to  their  missionaries  in  circam-     able. 

{To  he  contintied.') 


PRESBYTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 


Arbroath,  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Brechin  on  the  5th  nit.  The  Bev.  A. 
Anderson  was  elected  moderator  for  the 
next  twelye  months ;  but,  not  being  pre- 
sent, the  Bey.  A.  Sorley  acted  as  moderator 
pro  tern.  Messrs  Andrew  Ducat  and  James 
Cameron  delivered  each  a  homily,  pre- 
paratory to  their  entering  the  Theological 
Hall  as  stadents  of  the  second  year.  Both 
exercises  were  approved  of,  and  they  were 
encouraged  to  prosecute  their  studies. 
Kead  a  petition  from  the  congregation  of 
Mairton,  now  vacant,  praying  the  presby- 
teiy  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to 
moderate  in  a  call  to  one  to  be  their  pastor, 
when,  after  receiving  satisfactory  informa- 
tion from  the  commissioners,  It  was  agreed 
to  grant  the  prayer  of  said  petition ;  and 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Aird  was  appointed  to  mo- 
dente  there  accordingly,  on  Monday  the 
18th  curt.  The  committee  on  statistics 
reported  that  they  had  received  returns 
from  all  the  congregations  .within  the 
hounds,  a  digest  of  which  was  read,  show- 
ing the  average  rate  of  contribution  made 
^7  each  member  and  congregation  during 
the  year  for  ordinary  and  missionary 
purposes,  from  which  it  appeared  that  a 
considerably  higher  rate,  proportionally, 
»  made  in  the  smaller  than  in  the  larger 
congregations.  It  was  agreed  to  thank  the 
committee  for  their  diligence,  and  instruct 
them  to  revise  the  digest,  and  print  as 
many  copies  of  it  as  might  be  found  neces- 
sary for  circulation  among  the  congrega- 
tions. Kext  meeting  to  be  at  Arbroath,  on 
Tuesday  after  the  third  Sabbath  of  July. 

Berwick. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
5th  of  Jnne— the  Bev.  Wm.  Bitchie,  mo- 
derator ;>ro  tern.  The  Bev.  James  M'Leish, 
convener,  gave  the  annual  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Students,  after  which  it 
was  agreed  to  certify  Mr  B.  Leitch  to 
the  Hall  as  a  fifth  year  student.  The  Bev. 
Wm.  Bitchie  read  the  report  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Presbyterial  Visitation,  which, 
after  consideration,  was  adopted,  with 
«ome  modifications,  and  the  committee  was 
instructed  to  cariy  out  the  proposed  ar- 
rangements in*June  and  July.  The  Bev. 
^.  Kerr  was  added  to  the  committee.  A 
report,  by  the  same  committee,  on  evan- 
gelistic effort,  was  read,  recommending  the 
presbytery  to  appoint  deputations  in  the 
months  of  July,  August,  or  September,  to 
^sit  such  places  as  offer  facilities  for 
preachiog  and  visiting  among  persons  who 
may  neglect  or  not  enjoy  the  ministrations 
^  the  QospeL   It  was  agreed  to  divide  the 


presbytery  into  three  distriets  for  the  pro- 
secution of  this  work ;  and  that  the  Bev. 
James  Ker  be  appointed  to  arrange  for  the 
north  district,  including  the  congregations 
in  the  following  places, — ^Dunse,  Stock- 
bridge,  Ooldingham,  Ayton,  Eyemouth, 
and  Chimside ;  the  Bev.  James  Anderson 
for  the  central  district,  including  Cold- 
stream, Homdean,  Korham,  Beaumont 
Union,  Berwick,  and  Spittal;  and  the 
Bev.  Wm.  Limont  for  the  south  district, 
including  Alnwick,  Embleton,  North  Sun- 
derland, Belford,  Cbatton,  and  ^Tooler. 
The  ministers  of  Berwick,  with  Dr  Mac- 
lagan  and  Mr  Graham,  elders,  were  ap- 
pointed the  presbytery's  Standing  C<»n- 
mittee  on  Missions — uie  Bev.  J.  G.  Scott, 
convener.  The  Bev.  Dr  Cairns  was  ap- 
pointed moderator  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  The  next  meeting  of  presbytery 
was  fixed  f^r  Tuesday,  August  7.  [By  a 
misprint  in  the  Magazine  for  May,  Mr 
Leitch's  text  is  said  to  be  in  Mark,  instead 
ofMalachliii.  16,  17.] 

i>Mncfec.— This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day the  12th  June— the  Bev.  David  Mar- 
shall, moderator  pro  tern.  The  presbytery 
^according  to  previous  appointment),  at  its 
nrst  meeting  after  the  annual  meeting  of 
Synod,  engaged  in  special  religions  exer- 
cises. The  Bev.  Alexander  Miller  gave 
an  address  on  <*The  Evidences  of  a  Pros- 
perous Chnrch,"  and  was  succeeded  with 
praise  and  prayer  by  the  Bev.  Dr  M^Gavin. 
The  presbytery  heard  a  homily,  and  an 
exercise  with  addition,  flrom  Mr  Peter 
Wright,  as  part  of  trials  for  license,  which 
were  approved  of.  Also  discourses  from 
Messrs  Beatt  and  Gordon,  which  were  sus^ 
tained.  Appointed  as  examinators,  Messrs 
Borwick,  Wilson,  Miller,  and  Dr  M^G^vin, 
to  examine  Messrs  Stirling  and  Miller, 
students  in  philosophy,  with  a  view  to  ad- 
mission to  the  Divinity  Hall.  This  pres- 
bvtery  meets  in  Dundee,  on  Tuesday  the 
24th  July. 

Dumfries. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
5th  June.  The  Bev.  James  Jenkins, 
Castle-Douglas,  was  chosen  moderator  for 
the  next  twelve  months.  Mr  Torrance^ 
Dumfries,  reported,  that  he  presided  at  the 
moderation  of  a  call  in  the  congregation  of 
Thomhill,  on  28th  May,  which  was  in 
favour  of  Mr  Bobert  Wishart,  preacher  of 
the  gospel.  The  call  was  sustained  and 
concurred  in  by  the  presbytery,  and  the 
usual  trials  assigned  to  Mr  Wishart.  Mr 
Andrew  Bussell,  student  of  philosophy, 
was  recommended  by  Mr  Goold  for  admiar 
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sion  to  the  Bivinitj  Hall,  and  the  usual 
eubjects  of  examination  were  assigned  to 
him.  Messrs  Callander,  student  of  the 
'fourth  year,  and  Welsh,  of  the  third  ^ear, 
were  examined  on  the  history  of  doctnnes  ; 
the  former  delivered  a  lecture,  and  the 
latter  a  sermon,  which  were  sustained. 
Mr  Nath.  M'Dougal,  student  of  the  first 
year,  was  examined  on  Natural  Philosophy, 
Theology,  and  Church  History,  which  were 
sustained.  Messrs  Jenkins,  Clark,  and 
Kinnear,  were  appointed  the  Committee 
on  Missions  j  Mr  Kinnear,  convener.  Next 
meeting  is  to  he  held  at  Dumfries,  on  the 
last  Wednesday  of  July. 

FaUcirk, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
5th  June.  The  Bev.  James  Scott,  Bath- 
gate, was  chosen  moderator  for  the  next 
twelve  months.  A  petition  was  presented 
hy  the  East  Congregation,  Falkirk,  pray- 
ing the  preshytery  to  appoint  on^  of  their 
number  to  moderate  in  a  call  for  a  fixed 
pastor.  The  presbytery  granted  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  and  appointed .  the  Bev. 
James  Stevenson  to  moderate  on  the  19th 
June.  Messrs  Mills,  Smith,  and  Trench, 
students,  were  examined  by  written  papers, 
and  encouraged  to  prosecute  their- studies. 
The  presbytery  appointed  trials  for  license 
to  Mr  Thomas  Henderson,  and  transferred 
him,  and  the  papers  in  his  case,  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Paisley  and  Greenock.  Next 
ordinary  meeting  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 
July. 

Glasgow. — ^The  usual  monthly  meeting 
of  this  presbytery  was  held  on  the  12th  ult., 
within  the  session-house  of  Greyfriars' 
church— Mr  Beckett,  moderator.  After  the 
disposal  of  some  routine  and  other  business, 
the  presbytery  took  up  the  call  to  Mr  Ed- 
mond,  of  the  Begent  Place  church,  from  the 
congregation  of  Islington,  London,  assem^ 
bling  in  Middleton  Hall.  There  being  pre- 
sent a  large  number  of  persons  connected 
with  the  Begent  Place  congregation,  as 
well  as. many  brethren  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  a  large  audience  of  the  general 
public,  the  presbytery  adjourned  to  the 
•church.  The  clerk  read  a  minute  of  a 
meeting  of  the  congregation  of  Islington, 
held  on  3ist  May,  guaranteeing  to  Mr 
Edmond  a  stipend  of  L.300  per  annum, 
the  Synod  Committee  guaranteeing  the 
additional  L.200  for  three  years.  Parties 
were  then  called,  when  there  appeared,  as 
commissioners  for  the  Islington  congrega- 
tion— ^Mr  James  Michael,  a  member  of  the 
congregation ;  Bev.  Dr  King,  Glasgow ; 
and  Jlev.  Mr  Scott,  Manchester.  Mr  W. 
G.  Johnston  was  also  appointed  by  the 
congregation,  but  was  unable,  from  indis- 
position, to  be  present.  There  appeared 
as  commissioners  for  the  Begent  Place 
congregation — Bev.  Mr  M^Ewen,  Mr  James 
Erskine^  Mr  James  Thomson,  Mr  G.  W. 


Gatherall,  Mr  J.  Dalziel,  Mr  J.  M'ATthur, 
Mr  James  Baebum,  sen.,  Mr  Drysdale,  Mr 
Joseph  Morrison,  Mr  Adam  Jack,  Mr 
Hugh  Heugh,  and  Mr  John  Hall.  At  last 
meeting  of  presbytery  the  reasons  for  the 
translation  were  submitted,  and  these  were 
remitted  to  be  answered  by  the  congrega- 
tion of  Begent  Place.  Mr  Scott,  Man- 
chester, read  the  reasons  for  the  transla- 
tion by  the  Islington  congregation,  which 
were: — 1.  The  spiritual  destitution  of 
London.  2.  The  weakness  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  London;  its  in- 
ability to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  its 
members  and  adherents,  and  the  conse- 
quent injury  sustained  by  the  denomina- 
tion at  large.  3.  The  position  in  \vhich 
the  Islington  congregation  stands  in  reTei* 
ence  to  the  movement  for  extending  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  London. 
4.  The  eminent  qualifications^  of  Mr  Ed- 
mond for  the  pastorate  of  such  a  congre- 
gation. Mr  M'Ewen  read  the  answers  of 
the  Begent  Place  congregation,  to  the 
following  effect: — 1.  Spiritual  destitution 
prevails  nearer  to  Begent  Place  than  in 
Islington,  where,  also,  there  is  no  great 
want  of  church  accommodation  ;  no  other 
district  of  London  is  so  fully  provided  with 
evangelical  churches.  2.  It  is  belicTed 
that  the  principles  of  Presbyterianism  are 
yet  foreign  to  the  religious  sentiments  aod 
training  of  the  great  body  of  English  Ptf- 
senters,  and  from  the  com^paratively  small 
success  which  has  hitherto  attended  the 
labours  of  the  existing  United  Presbyteriaii 
Churches  in  the  English  metropolis,  it  is 
evidently  premature  to  attempt  the  forma- 
tion of  other  congregations  there  in  connec- 
tion with  this  denomination,  until,  at  least, 
those  congregations  already  existing  gire 
evidence  of  greater  prosperity  ;  but,  espe- 
cially, it  is  rather  a  hazardous  experiment 
to  attempt  to  plant  new  churches  in  ft 
doubtful  soil  by  ministers  already  occapr- 
ing  large  and  important  spheres  in  Scot- 
land, when  to  do  so  would  be  at  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  damaging,  if  not  destroying, 
the  effects  of  their  labours.  3.  The  move- 
ment  in  London  is  only  an  experiment  and 
liable  to  failure,  and  does  not  warrant  the 
severance  of  a  devoted  minister  from  an 
attached  flock.  Begent  Place  church  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  destitute  locali- 
ties in  Glasgow,  and  under  Mr  Edroond's 
ministration  the  operations  in  connection 
with  the  Church  have  been  greatly  enlarged 
and  strengthened.  If  he  were  taken  from 
them,  the  district  would  probably  relapse 
into  its  former  state  of  wickedness.  4.  The 
congregation  heartily  admit  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Mr  Edmond,  and  state  that  nov 
the  members  number  about  1000,  besides 
a  large  number  of  adherents.  The  revenue 
last  year  for  missionary  and  other  purposes 
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was  L 1617.  Were  Mr  Edmond's  mini- 
strations lost  to  the  congregation,  nothing 
could  be  more  destructive  of  its  best  in- 
terests and  welfare.  The  commissioners 
from  the  two  congregations  were  heard  at 
great  length  ;  after  which  Mr  Edmond  in- 
timated, in  a  deeply  affecting  speech,  his 
resolution,  arrived  at  after  much  prayerful 
anxiety,  to  accept  the  call  to  Islington. 
Several  members  6f  presbytery  having  ex- 
pressed their  high  admiration  of  Mr  Ed- 
mond's  self-denied  conduct  in  this  matter, 
the  moderator  addressed  to  him  a  few 
affectionate  farewell  words  on  the  part  of 
the  presbytery.  [We  have  received  a  long 
newspaper  report  of  the  interesting  pro- 
ceedings on  this  occasion,  but  regret  that 
onr  space  is  so  occupied  with  Synod  Re- 
ports, etc.,  that  we  cannot  find  room  for  its 
insertion.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  mve 
part  of  the  speeches  next  month. — Ed7| 

IrelancL — ^The  stated  meeting  of  this 
presbytery  was  held  at  Craigmore,  near 
Randolstown,  on  Tuesday,  5th  June — ^Rev. 
Dr  M'lntyre,  moderator,  in  the  chair.  Mr 
John  B.  K.  Mlntyre,  a  student  under  the 
cm  of  the  presbytery,  delivered  a  homily 
OD  Bom.  V.  1,  which  was  sustained  and 
approved.  Dr  M'Intyre  stated  that  he  had 
preached  and  moderated  in  a  call  at  Eillaig 
on  Monday,  28th  May,  according  to  ap- 
pointment of  presbytery ;  and  gave  an 
Mcount  of  his  procedure,  which  was  ap- 
proved of.  The  call  was  in  favour  of  Mr 
i)avid  Mair,  A.M.,  and  was  quite  unani- 
mous. The  call  was  then  presented  by  the 
commissioner  and  sustained,  and  subjects 
of  trials  appointed  for  Mr  Mair,  in  the 
event  of  his  accepting.  The  report  of  the 
Missionary  Committee  was  read  by  Dr 
Bryce,  convener.  It  gave  a  very  cheering 
Account  of  the  stations  in  the  counties  of 
Tyrone  and  Derry ; .  but  mentioned  some 
unpleasant  dissensions  at  Ballyfrenis,  in 
t^e  county  of  Down,  alid  recommended 
that  the  presbytery  should  take  up  the 
Matter  promptly.  Accordingly,  a  visita- 
tion of  presbytery  was  appointed  to  be  held 
at  Ballyfrenis  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  in- 
stant. A  copy  of  "Baxter's  Reformed 
Pastor,"  from  a  gentleman  who  wished  his 
name  concealed,  having  been  sent  to  each 
"minister  of  the  presbytery  through  Mr 
Macgill,  it  was  resolved  that  Mr  Macgill  be 
requested  to  convey  the  best  thanks  of  the 
presbytery  to  the  donor.— On  the  12th  the 
presbytery  met  at  Ballyfrenis,  according  to 
appointment.  The  most  serious  matter  was 
a  complaint  against  the  session  for  having 
admitted  a  person  to  full  communion  with- 
out submitting  to  a  rebuke.  The  presby- 
tery found  that  the  session  had  certainly 
acted  irregularly,  but  that  they  had  done 
^  under  a  mistake  as  to  the  law  of  the 
Church  on  the  subject,  and  fully  acquitted 


them  of  any  intentional  or  knowing  vio- 
lation of  that  law.  This  decision  seemed 
to  give  universal  satisfaction;  and  other 
matters,  more  of  a  personal  nature,  and 
having  little  public  interest,  were  disposed 
of  with  a  similar  result.        ' 

Lanark, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
5th  June — the  Rev.  John  M'Luckie,  mo- 
d erator.  In  accordance  with  appoin  tments 
made  at  last  meeting,  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Scott  gave  a  suitable  discourse  on  the 
means  to  be  used  by  ministers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  to  promote  a  revival  of 
religion ;  the  Rev.  James  Ronaldson  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  the  work  of  God 
in  his  congregation  during  the  last  six 
months;  the  clerk  and  the  Rev.  R.  IX 
Scott  conducted  the  devotional  exercises. 
There  was  a  good  attendance  of  people  in 
the  Hall.  The  whole  exercises  were  felt 
to  be  so  useful,  that  it  was  unanimouRly 
agreed  to  hold  a  similar  meeting  soon.  Mr 
William  Russell,  a  student  in  philosophy, 
was  nominated  for  examination  in  order 
to  his  admission  to  the  Hall.  It  was  agreed 
to  receive  him  for  this  purpose  at  next 
meeting  of  presbytery,  which  is  to  be  held 
on  Tuesday  the  24th  July.  Messrs  An- 
drew and  rL  D.  Scott,  Ronaldson,  and  the 
clerk,  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  ex- 
amination. 

Lancashire, — This  presbytery  met  at 
Edinburgh,  in  the  Synod  Hall,  on  Tues- 
day, 15th  May — Rev.  John  Thompson, 
M.A.,  moderator  pro  tern.  The  Rev.  Jas. 
Towers  reported  that  he  had  presided  in 
the  moderation  of  a  call  at  Egremont  on 
the  3d  inst. ;  and  that  the  Rev.  Robert 
Cameron,  of  the  North  United  Congrega- 
tion, Perth,  had  been  unanimously  and 
cordially  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
church  as  their  pastor.  He  also  laid  before 
the  presbytery  the  call  to  Mr  Cameron, 
signed  by  40  members,  a  paper  of  adherence 
to  the  call,  signed  by  126  ordinary  hearers, 
and  copies  of  the  reasons  for  Mr  Cameron's 
translation  to  Egremont.  The  presbytery 
agreed  to 'sustain  the  call,  and  appointed 
the  Rev.  Messrs  Towers  and  Taylor  as 
commissioners  to  prosecute  the  call  before 
the  Presbytery  of  Perth.  Mr  Towers  fur- 
ther reported  that  he  had  presided  in  the 
election  of  additional  elders  at  Egremont ; 
and  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  election 
of  elders  and  the  constitution  of  the  session 
as  speedily  as  {>ossible.  A  petition  from 
the  congregation  at  Sutton  was  presented, 
requesting  the  presbytery  to  appoint  one 
of  their  number  to  moderate  in  a  call  in 
that  congregation,  and  promising  L.150 
per  anbum  as  stipend.  Appointed  the 
Rev.  James  Towers  to  moderate  in  this 
call  on  the  evening  of  Tueisday,  the  29th 
May.  The  Rev.  R.  S.  Scott  intimate*!, 
that  in  consequence  of  advice  from  Mx 
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Sfcktt,  and  from  Mr  Hay,  architect,  Liver- 
I>ool,  the  friends  at  Burton  had  agreed  to 
expend  L.900  in  the  erection  of  their 
buildings,  besides  the  sum  paid  for  the 
site  ;  and  the  presbytery  agreed  to  request 
the  Lancashire  Home  Mission  Board  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  they  can  increase  the 
promised  grant  to  Burton,  and  to  intimate 
their  decision  to  the  parties.  Appointed 
next  meeting  to  be  held  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
Liverpool,  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  June. — 
The  presbytery  met  again  at  Liverpool 
on  Tuesday,  5th  June — the  Rev.  John 
Thompson,  M.A.,  moderator  pro  tern,  Mr 
Scott  read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Jas. 
Towers,  intimating  that  he  had  moderated 
in  a  call  at  Sutton  on  Tuesday,  the  29th 
May,  which  had  issued  in  the  unanimous 
and  cordial  election  of  Mr  Bobert  Wishart, 
probationer,  as  the  pastor  of  the  church. 
Approved  of  the  conduct  of  Mr  Towers, 
and  sustained  the  call  as  a  regular  gospel 
call ;  and  instructed  the  clerk  to  intimate 
the  same  to  Mr  Wishart,  with  a  list  of 
subjects  for  trials  for  ordination,  in  the 
event  of  his  acceptance  of  the  call.  Mr 
Duncan,  student,  delivered  a  discourse, 
and  was  examined  in  Church  History  and 
Hermeneutics,  in  all  which  exercises  he 
acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
presbytery.  It  having  been  intimated  by 
telegram  from  Perth  that  the  Bev.  Bobert 
Cameron  had  that  afternoon  accepted  the 
call  of  the  Egremont  congregation,  and 
been  loosed  from  his  charge  in  Perth,  it 
was  agreed  that  his  induction  should  take 
place  at  Egremont,  on  Tuesday  the  10th 
July,  at  11  o'clock.  Appointed  the  Bev. 
James  Towers  to  conduct  the  opening  de- 
votional exercises ;  the  Bev.  Wm.  M.  Taylor 
to  request  the  Bev.  Dr  Jeffrey  of  Glasgow 
to  preach  the  induction  sermon,  or  to 
preach  it  himself;  the  Bev.  John  Thomp- 
son, M.A.,  to  propose  the  questions  of  the 
formula  and  offer  the  indqption  prayer; 
the  Bev.  Dr  Crichtbn  to  deliver  the  charge 
to  the  minister ;  and  the  Bev.  B.  S.  Scott 
to  address  the  people.  Mr  Scott  read 
letter  from  Bev.  D.  M'Owan  of  Bamsey, 
expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  supply 
provided  for  his  pulpit,  and  for  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  the  public  services  of  the 
sanctuary  had  been  conducted,  during  his 
absence  from  his  charge ;  and  stating  that, 
with  restored  health  and  comfort,  he  had 
resumed  his  ministerial  labours  at  Bamsey. 
Newcastlc^^This  presbytery  met  on  5th 
June.  The  Bev.  E.  G.  Dall  was  appointed 
interim  moderator  of  the  session  at  Blyth. 
A  committee  having  been  appointed  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  m&tters  at 
Whitby,  reported  their  correspondence  with 
the  congregation  there,  stating  scmie  mea- 
sures suggested  for  their  further  improve- 
ment in    having   the  Gospel   supported 


among  them.  A  similar  report  was  given 
with  regard  to  Hull.  The  Bev.  Messrs 
Wallace,  Shennan,  Almond,  and  Angus, 
with  Mr  William  Douglas,  elder,  were  sp- 
pointed  members  of  the  presbytery's  Mis- 
sion Committee  (Mr  Wallace,  convener) 
for  the  current  year.  A  brief  conversation 
was  held  as  to  the  THcentenary  of  the 
.  Beformation,  and  also  with  regard  to  s 
second  conferenee  of  ministers  and  elders 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
England ;  but  no  resolution  was  adopted  as 
to  any  specific  measures  to  be  taken  for 
the  present  in  relation  to  these  objects. 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held  on  ; 
the  first  Tuesday  of  July. 

Paisley  and  Greenock. — ^This  presbytery 
met  at  Greenock  on  the  5th  June — Rev. 
John  B.  Smith,  moderator.  Mr  Giffen, 
student  of  the  fourth  year,  and  Mr  Sclater, 
student  of  the  third  year,  delivered  dis- 
courses, which  were  sustained.  The  presby- 
tery received  with  satisfoction  intimations 
that  Bev.  J.  B.  Swan  and  Bev.  J.  Monteith 
were  so  far  restored  to  health  as  to  be  able 
to  resume  their  labours.  Bev.  W.  M. 
Halley  nominated  Mr  Daniel  Paterson  to 
be  examined  for  admission  te  the  Hall. 
Appointed  Bev.  G.  Meikle,  Inverary,  mo- 
derator for  the  next  six  months.  Next 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Paisley  on  the  17th 
July. 

iStit  ling, —This  presbytery  met  on  June 
5th.  Mr  James  Muir  preached  the  aoooal 
missionary  sermon  from  Haggai  i.  2,  and 
Mr  Brown  delivered  an  address  founded 
on  Isaiah  xliv.  3.  The  presbytery  then 
engaged  in  conversation  on  the  state  of 
religion  in  the  congregations.  Mr  Hooter 
was  chosen  moderator  for  next  year.  Ap- 
pointed further  supply  to  Mr  Steedman's 
pulpit.  Next  meeting  to  be  held  on  tlie 
last  Tuesday  of  July. 


CALLS. 

Egremont,  Birkenhead  —  Bev.  Robert 
Cameron,  Perth,  called  on  the  3d  ult— tbe 
Bey.  James  Towers,  presiding. 

Gaelic  Church,  Inverness,— liir  Donald 
Boss,  probationer,  called  on  the  6tb  ult— 
the  Bev.  John  Munro,  Nigg,  presiding. 

Muirton,  Kincardine, — Mr  Thomas  Swan, 
probationer,  called  on  the  18th  ult.—Re^- 
H.  Aird,  presiding. 

£ast  Congregation,  Falkirk.  —  Mr  V. 
Miller,  probationer,  called  on  the  19th  nit. 
— Bev.  James  Sterenson,  presiding. 

2^omAi7/.— Mr  Bobert  Wishart,  proba- 
tioner, called  May  28 — ^Rev.  James  Jen- 
kins, Castle-Douglas,  presiding. 

KiUaig,  IrelanS.^-M.r  David  Mair,A.M., 
probationer,  called  on  28th  May— the  Ber. 
Dr  M'Intyre  presiding. 
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ORDINATtOH. 


MUckdl  Church,  Cheapside  Street— Mr 
John  Wilson,  Ph.  D.,  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Glasgow,  on  Tuesday  5th  ult.— 
the  Bey.  Messrs  Stark,  Dontocher,  and 
Kaoiage,  Glasgow,  officiating. 


CESTENABT  OP  THE  UNITED  PBE8BTTB&IAN 
CHUKCH,  MITCHELL  STREET,  BEITH. 

A  80IBEB  was  held,  in  celebration  of  this 
event,  on  the  20th  of  March— Dr  Meikle 
in  the  chair.  It  was  stoted  by  the  chair- 
man, that  the  Secession  was  in  trod  need 
into  Ayrshire  by  the  Kev.  Messrs  Fisher  of 
Kinclaven,  and  Wilson  of.  Perth,  in  1736. 
The  first  place  in  the  county  where  these 
preached  was  Dairy.  In  consequence  of 
the  labours  of  these  brethren,  the  friends 
of  the  Secession  in  the  north  of  Ayrshire 
built  a  charch  at  Kilmaurs.  The  Dairy 
and  Beith  members  of  that  chnrch,  having 
greatly  increased  in  number,  were  disjoined 
trom  it,  and  bailt  a  place  of*  worship  for 
themselves  in  1759,  at  Beith.  The  first 
preacher  whom  they  called  to  be  minister 
of  the  congregation  was  a  Mr  John  Laid- 
Jej.  Though  the  date  of  his  ordination  is 
not  stated  in  the  minutes  of  session,  yet  it 
appears  from  these  to  have  taken  place  in 
tjie  spring  of  1 760.  Mr  Laidley  was  about 
three  years  minister  of  the  congregation, 
having  apostatized  and  left  the  church 
Jjruptly  in  the  month  of  February  or 
March  1763. 

The  next  minister  of  the  congregation 
*'as  the  Kev.  Andrew  Mitchell.  He  was 
unanimously  called  to  this  office,  Nov.  14, 
J^"64,  and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Wasgow,  May  15,  1765.  He  died  in  the 
Douse  of  his  sons  at  Glasgow,  on  the  8th 
of  February  1812,  in  the  73d  year  of  his 
age  and  47th  of  his  ministry.  During  the 
last  four  years  of  his  life,  however,  he  was 
incapacitated,  by  the  frailties  of  age,  for 
performing  the  duties  of  his  office.  Mr 
Mitchell  was  a  minister  not  only  beloved 
by  his  own  people,  but  universally  esteemed 
»ud  respected  by  all  classes  of  society  in 


the  town  and  parish  of  Beith.  The  con- 
gregation greatly  increased  in  number 
during  the  first  years  of  his  ministry,  and 
until  the  Smeatonite  or  Bread  Controversy, 
as  it  was  called,  took  place,  in  1782.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  members  of 
session  and  of  the  congregation  adopted 
the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  David  Smeaton, 
then  minister  of  Kilmaurs,  namely,  that 
the  lifting  of  the  bread  and  of  the  cnp  be- 
fore the  thanksgiving  prayer,  in  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, was  essentially  necessary  to  its  scrip- 
tural celebration.  These  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  deed  of  the  Synod,  to  whom  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow  had  referred  the 
case,  which  declared  that  the  practice  of 
lifting  or  not  lifting  the  elements  before 
the  thanksgiving  prayer,  should  be  made  a 
matter  of  forbearance.  The  result  was, 
that  the  most  of  them  abandoned  our  com- 
munion, along  with  Mr  Smeaton,  and 
thereby  greatly  diminished  the  member- 
ship of  the  congregation.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  the  small  party  who  left  the 
communion  of  the  General  Associate 
Synod  on  this  ground  is  now  extinct. 
'*  This  counsel  or  work  was  of  man,  and  it 
has  come  to  nought." 

The  chairman  further  stated,  that  the 
congregation  also  unanimously  called  him 
to  be  their  minister,  April  21st,  1812,  that 
he  was  ordained  to  that  office  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Elilmamock,  September  15, 1812, 
that  a  new  manse  was  built  in  1812,  that 
the  church  in  which  they  were  now  as- 
sembled was  rebuilt  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one  in  1816,  that  the  whole  property  was 
free  of  debt,  and,  he  was  happy  to  add, 
that  peace. and  harmony  had  invariably 
prevailed,  both  in  the  session  and  congre- 
gation, during  his  ministry. 

The  meeting  was  afterwards  favoured 
with  excellent  and  appropriate  addresses 
from  the  Rev.  George  Brooks,  Andrew 
Mitchell,  Esq.,  Dr  Robson,  and  Dr  John 
Macfarlane.  All  the  ministers  of  the 
place  also  favoured  the  meeting  with  their 
presence,  and  took  part  in  the  business  of 
the  evening. 


SICILY. 

For  the  last  two  months,  all  eyes  have  been  turned  upon  this  little  island,  detached 
^y  a  small  water-breadth  from  the  mainland  of  Italy,  but  near  enough  to  feel  the 
^e  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbon  in  all  its  bitterness.  Maddened  by  the  continuance 
^  their  galling  bondage,  and  encouraged  by  the  successful  attempts  at  freedom  of 
^orthern  and  Central  Italy,  the  inhaUtants  of  this  island  startled  their  oppressor 
^y  such  an  outburst  of  insurrectionary  fury  as  tyrants  must  lay  their  account  with, 
•^ner  OT  later.    There  was  a  calm  and  resolute  spirit  at  work  ;  and  all  that  wM 
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needed  was  some  master  hand  to  concentrate  the  power  and  give  it  systematic  direc- 
tion. That  hand  was  found  in  Garibaldi,  who  immediately  felt  himself  beckoned  to 
the  work,  and  whose  antecedents  pointed  him  out  to  Europe  as  the  man  most  com- 
petent for  it.  High  hopes  were  entertained  when  the  intelligence  was  diffused  that 
he  had  set  out  for  the  scene  of  revolution,  but  these  were  not  unmixed  with  fears. 
The  step  was  a  bold  one — ^the  venture  was  a  great  one.  The  possibility  of  landing 
was  equivocal  at  least ;  and  even  then,  the  comparatively  fragmentary  and  disor- 
ganized state  of  the  volunteer  force  threw  considerable  doubt  over  the  issue.  This 
doubt,  however,  was  rapidly  dispelled.  The  landing  was  effected.  Step  by  step, 
through  the  mire  of  fatiguing  marches  and  the  din  of  battle,  the  heroic  patriot  pushed 
his  way,  till  he  saw  his  ariyiy  perched  oxi  the  heights  overhanging  Palermo.  The 
attack  upon  the  city  was  equally  successful  with  his  previous  movements ;  and,  after 
a  desperate  struggle, — ^the  details  of  which  we  shrink  from  contemplating,  but  the 
necessity  of  which  must  be  laid  to  the  door  of  the  tyrant  alone, — ^he  was  master  of 
the  city,  and,  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  the  Dictator  of  SicUy.  One  could  not  but 
feel  for  the  Neapolitan  soldiery  (mere  puppets  as  they  are  of  their  master's  will),  aa 
they  withdrew  from  the  city,  amid  the  execrations  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  degrees. 
Even  the  gentler  sex  so  far  forgot  their  gentleness,  as  to  hurl  from  the  windows  upon 
them,  pianos  and  other  pieces  of  furniture — ^a  circumstance  unexampled  in  modern 
times,  and  which  is  emphatically  eloquent  of  the  bitter  tyranny  and  cruel  wrongB 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  and  of  thie  depth  to  which  the  iron  of  despotism 
had  entered  into  their  souls.  A  sanguinary,  and  most  unjustifiable  bombardment 
of  the  city  from  the  sea  was  conunenced — an  act  of  purely  vindictive  rage ;  but 
happily,  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  French  and  English  naval  officers  present  on 
the  scene,  it  was  stopped.  A  general  armistice  was  obtained,  in  agreeing  to  which 
in  the  circumstances,  as  well  as  in  all  other  parts  of  his  conduct.  Garibaldi  is  ad- 
mitted to  have  acted  with  equal  firmness  and  humanity.  The  Neapolitan  despot 
has  been  sadly,  though  deservedly  humbled.  He  has  gone  a-begging  (in  vain)  for 
help,  and  for  guarantees  against  his  own  subjects,  to  the  principal  Courts  of  Europe- 
even  to  those  very  Powers  whose  friendly  remonstrances,  at  a  previous  period,  he 
treated  with  disdainful  scorn ;  but  which  remonstrances,  had  they  been  listened  U), 
would  probably  have  averted  all  this  humiliation.  It  is  a  bold  stroke  which  the 
Sicilians  have  dealt ;  and  not  themselves  alone,  but  the  cause  of  freedom  generally, 
has  gained  something  by  their  success.  How  the  Neapolitans  are  to  be  reconciled 
to  their  manacles,  wden  they  see  their  (recently),  fellow-subjects  north  and  south 
of  them,  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  liberty,  is  a  problem  which  possibly  a  httle 
time  may  solve.  The  bow  has  been  bent  too  far ;  and  the  Nemesis  of  tyrants  is  at 
the  gates  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbon. 


UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  SYNOD— CONFERENCE  ON  REVIVALS- 
INCREASE  OF  PRAYER-MEETINGS,  Etc. 

The  conference  on  Revivals  of  Religion,  held  on  Monday  the  21st  of  May,  by  the 
Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  of  the  numerous  sessions  held  by  that  reverend  court.  The  statements 
naade  by  the  ministers  of  the  various  localities  where  the  work  had  been  most  sig- 
nally manifested,  were  given  with  such  precision  and  earnestness — such  moderate- 
ness of  language,  yet  with  such  profound  appreciation  of  the  nature  and  significance 
of  the  work,  as  were  calculated  to  refresh  the  spirits  and  stimulate  the  zeal  of  all 
who  heard  them ;  as,  indeed,  the  unanimous  testimony  of  those  present  abundantly 
showed. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  evidence  thus  given  in  regard  to  particular  localities, 
the  admirable  report  of  the  Home  Secretary,  who  had  visited  personally  many  parts 
of  the  Church,  and  had  obtained  aaswers  to  queries  bearing  upon  the  state  and  pro- 
gress of  religion  from  many  more,  plainly  demonstrated  that  the  spirit  of  a  higher 
religious  life  is  very  generally  diffused  throughout  the  Church.  Specimens  of  the 
answers  returned  were  given  by  Mr  MacgLU,  under  their  respective  headings  as  to 
congregation  or  place ;  and,  while  there  were  such  minor  varieties  in  these  as  might 
have  beiBn  looked  for,  their  aggregate  utterance  was  such  as  clearly  to  indicate  that 
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f  the  Lord  was  indeed  moving  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  giving 
more  vigorous  life,  if  the  churches  are  faithful  to  themselves,  in  the  time 
Everywhere  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  of  desire  and  expectation  abroad 
ap  of  the  heart  to  meet  the  coming  blessing,  and  a  painfaL  solicitude  lest 
\  season  of  refreshing  should  be  missed,  or  not  fully  improved.  These 
selves  tokens  for  good — they  are  expectations  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
kwaken,  and  which,  we  may  be  sure.  He  does  not  awaken  in  order  to 
There  are  blessings  in  store,  such  as  that  all  that  has  yet  come  may  prove 
;n  merely  the  first  droppings  in  comparison.  These  are  waiting  the 
he  i)eople — ^the  united,  earnest,  persevering  prayers — ^to  become  the  full 
sing  which  shall  cover  the  Church  with  a  new  verdure,  and  issue  in  still 
ant  fruit.  Such  prayers  indeed  are  themselves  a  fruit,  as  well  as  the 
curing  it ;  and  it  is  precisely  on  this  point  that  our  strongest  ground 
«s  rests.  For  in  another  document  read  by  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
ist  have  cost  him  no  small  pains  to  get  up — ^the  document  relating  to  the 
the  Church — ^there  are  certain  facts  set  down  of  the  most  important 
1  in  themselves,  and  as  bearing  on  this  subject.  He  informs  us  that  there 
Eiyer-meetings  in  connection  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  with 
«  attendance  of  40,549 ;  and  of  these  prayer-meetings  he  mentions  the 
fact,  that  129  had  been  instituted  during  the  past  year.  The  increase  of 
at  such  meetings  in  1869,  he  tells  us,  was  16,362,  which,  added  to  the 
5032  in  1858,  more  than  doubles  the  attendance  reported  in  1857.  Thus 
ihat  one  in  every  four  of  the  communicants  in  the  entire  Church  (the 
a*  being  162,305)  had  been  statedly  present  at  the  monthly,  fortnightly, 
district  congregational  and  fellowship  prayer-meetings. 
1  facts  which  speak  for  themselves,  and  they  cannot  be  too  widely  made 
hey  betoken  an  earnestness  and  a  solemnity  of  feeling  beyond  what  has 
!sed  for  many  a  day,  and  we  devoutly  hope  and  trust  that  ministers  and 
throw  themselves  heartily  into  the  work,  and  do  what  they  can  to  sustain 
t  in  their  several  spheres.  There  is  nothing  impossible  to  faith,  and 
Bt  faith  becoming  articulate,  shaping  itself  into  words  of  power  for  the 
Let  it  go  on  together  with  all  our  Christian  efforts  and  enterprises, 
alt  is  certain.  *'  Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good,  and  so  shalt  thou  dwell 
I  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed."  Let  the  prayers  of  Moses  be  added  to  the 
Joshua,  and  Amalek  will  retreat  before  the  banner  of  Israel ;  the  king- 
i  shall  come  in  its  power ;  and  in  the  hearts  of  men,  even  as  in  the 
javen,  the  blessed  Kedeemer  shall  be  "  exalted,  and  extolled,  and  made 


rHE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAK  CHURCH  IN  LONDON.    ^ 

t  of  Church  Extension  in  connection  with  the  United  Presbyterian  body 
I  has,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
its  last  two  meetings.     There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  there  has  been 

late  years,  an  almost  inexplicable  supineness  in  reference  to  the  pros- 
he  cause  in  London.  United  Presbyterianism  in  the  Great  Metropolis 
L  a  debilitated  condition,  at  least  it  has  been  making  no  headway,  not- 
ng  the  multitude  ,of  United  Presbyterians  who  are  constantly  pouring 
a  the  various  towns  and  villages  of  Scotland.   We  believe,  however,  that 

ha^  now  been  fairly  dispelled,  and  that  a  course  of  almost  indefinite 
1  is  opening  up.  There  seems  to  be  no  want  of  earnestness  on  the  part 
eiiibers  in  London  who  are  heading  the  movement ;  and  now  that  they 

to  re<feive  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  successful  ministers  of  Glas- 
tle  among  them,  and  devote  his  energies  to  the  work,  there  seems  to  be 
or  doubt  that  great  prosperity  will  be  the  result.  We  bear  in  remem- 
t  human  instriunents  are  nothing  without  the  blessing  of  God ;  but  we 

also,  that  there  is  a  certain  adaptation  required  between  the  means  and 
ad  that,  in  proportion  as  that  is  aimed  at  and  approximated  to,  so  much 
reason  have  we  to  expect  that  the  effectual  blessing  will  be  bestowed  j  and 
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most  undoubtedly  Mr  Edmond  is  such  a  minister  as  the  niecessities  of  liondon  re- 
quire, and  such  a  minister  as  is  likely  to  do  much  good  in  that  particular  sphere. 
Dr  King,  in  his  able  and  eloquent  speech  in  connection  with  thui  subject,  at  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow  (and  it  must  be  no  small  gratification  to  the  whole  Church 
to  hear  that  voice  again  in  its  courts),  gave  a  touching  picture  of  the  degenerating 
process  through  which  many  youths,  arriving  from  Scotland  in  the  metropolis, 
pass,  till  they  ultimately  land,  in  too  many  instances,  in  the  systematic  contempt 
of  all  churches  and  all  religion  together.  On  many  other  points  the  rev.  Doctor 
touched,  and  certainly  built  up  a  strong  argument  for  Mr  fedmond's  translation. 
So  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  seems  a  matter  of  deep  congratulation  that  Mr  Edmond 
has  seen  his  way  to  accept  this  call.  Every  one  must  recognise  the  great  sacrifices 
which  he  makes  in  tearing  himself  away  from  an  influential  and  warmly  attached 
people ;  and  every  one  must  sympathise  with  the  congregation  of  Regent  Place, 
thus  deprived  of  so  able  and  devoted  a  pastor ;  and  it  was  extremely  pleasing, 
though  not  surprising,  to  see  such  affection  displayed  by  the  congregation  toward 
him  at  this  time.  Such  a  separation  is  not  an  ordinary  matter :  it  amounts,  in  the 
pain  it  gives,  in  the  feelings  it  wounds,  in  the  sense  of  loss  it  leaves  within  a  wide 
circumference,  rather  to  a  disruption  than  a  mere  separation.  But  there  is  no  road 
in  this  world  to  general  good  except  through  partial  and  temporary  suffering ;  and 
it  is  the  province  of  religion  to  teach -its  subjects  to  take  that  road,  however  pain- 
ful, for  the  sake  of  the  greater  and  ultimate  good.  The  sympathies  of  many  will 
alike  be  with  the  minister  who  leaves,  and  the  congregation  that  is  left :  that  the 
one  may  be  strengthened  and  every  way  equipt  for  his  new  labours,  and  made 
abundantly  successful  in  them  ;  and  that  the  other  may,  submitting  to  the  will  of 
the  Master  in  this  trial,  humbly,  but  earnestly  and  unitedly,  lay  ^amr  prayers  at 
His  footstool,  that  He  may  graciously  furnish  them  with  one  to  hreak  the  bread 
of  life  amongst  them — one  who  shall  worthily  succeed  their  late  pastor — leading 
them  by  the  green  pastures,  even  as  he ;  and,  like  him,  eminently  blessed  for  ik 
conversion  of  sinners  and  the  edification  of  those  who  have  *^  already  believed 
through  grace." 


PRAYERS  TO  THE  VIRGIN— DEVELOPED  ROMANISM. 

The  Daily  News  recently  called  attention  to  a  rather  striking  instance  of  high 
Puseyite  zeal — so  high,  indeed,  as  to  be  fully  developed  Romanism.  It  was  given 
to  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  correspondence  between  a  clergyman  and  a  layman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and,  as  gathered  from  the  correspondence,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  are  briefly  these : — ^A  Mr  Henry  Tucker,  of  London,  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  property  at  Bourton,  near  Shrivenham,  and  he  is  one  of  the  principal 
trustees  who  have  the  *'*'  entire  control"  of  the  schools  at  Bourtcm,  which  are  built 
upon  a  site  given  by  him.  Upon  a  recent  visit,  he  found  that  some  of  the  school 
children  had  received  from  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  Suckling,  certain  rdigious  pic- 
tures, or  ^^  leaflets,"  as  prizes,  and  that  among  them  was  one  called  VInterieur  de 
Nazareth,  which  had  on  the  back  of  it  the  following  prayer : — 

"  PKIERE  A  LA  VIERGE. 

"  0  Vierge  sainte  et  immacul^e  que  Jesus-Christ  Notre-Seigneur  a  chdsie  ponr 
sa  m^re,  qu^il  a  ^lev^e  sur  son  trdne,  qu^il  a  rendue  la  joie  de  toute  la  terre ;  6  voos, 
la  gloire  du  Ciel,  la  Reine  des  Anges ;  Tasile  du  p^heur,  Pappui  et  la  consolation 
de  tons  les  mtdheureux,  prot^gez-moi  aup^  de  votre  divin  Fils  et  faites  qnil 
m'accorde  le  pardon  de  mes  pech^s.    Ainsi  soit-il." 

We  add  a  trandation — 

PRATEB  TO  THE  VIROIN. 

Oh  holy  and  immaculate  Virgin,  whom  Jesus  Christ  onr  Lord  has  chosen  for  His 
mother,  whom  He  has  raised  to  His  throne,  whom  He  has  made  the  joy  of  aJl  the 
earth ;  oh  Thou !  the  glory  of  Heaven,  ihe  Queen  of  Angels,  the  refuge  of  the  sinner, 
the  support  and  consolation  of  all  the  miserable,  shield  me  in  the  presence  of  thy 
IMvine  Scm,  and  cause  Him  to  grant  me  the  pardcm  of  my  sins.    Amen. 
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This  rather  startling  poduction  haying  reached  Mr  Tucker,  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  Mr  Suckling,  stating  what  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  as  a  preliminary  to  his 
"  laying  the  matter  before  the  public  next  week."  Mr  Suckling  replied  the  same 
day  as  fcJlows : — 

"  Sir, — ^I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  28th  inst.,  and,  as  jou  threaten  to  pub- 
lish an  act  of  mine  which  was  done  in  an  inadvertence,  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your 
inserting  my  answer  to  you  in  the  same  publication. 

"  The  leaflet  in  question  was  distributed  by  me  solely  on  account  of  its  pictorial 
merit,  and  I  quite  ignore  the  invocation  in  French  written  on  the  reverse,  which 
I  believe  to  be  totally  erroneous ;  but,  considering  they  were  given  to  poor  igno- 
rant children,  who  by  no  possibility  could  understand  the  meaning,  no  suspicion  of. 
error  of  doctrine  could  ever  have  arisen  unless  aroused  by  a  spirit  of  ill-will  to  the 
clergyman  ministering  among  them.  Had  I  anticipated  the  result,  of  which  I  am 
flow  aware,  I  should  have  erased,  and  shall  do  so  for  the  future,  anything  so  opposed 
to  the  teaching  of  our  Church.  I  must  say  I  should  have  thought  it  more  in  accord- 
ance with  Christian  charity,  if  you  had  called  upon  me  and  explained  the  subject  of 
your  grievance,  instead  of  taking  the  course  you  have  now  thought  proper  to  adopt. 

^'  I  ought  to  have  remembered  that  there  lived  in  my  district  those  who  would 
put  an  uncharitable  construction  on  my  actions,  and  would  not  fail  of  letting  an 
opportunity  pass  of  prejudicing  the  nodnds  of  my  people  against  their  authorized 
teachers. 

"  Such  a  COTrespondenoe  as  this  can  only  excite  one  feeling  in  my  mind,  viz.,  to 
lead  me  in  prayerful  hope  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  sectarian  bitterness 
and  opposition  shall  yield  to  the  happy  influence  of  true  Christian  love  and  unity, 
-lam,  Sir,  etc.  "  H.  Suckling. 

"Bourton,  April  29." 

To  this  Mr  Tucker  rejoins : — 

"  As  there  were  a  great  many  leaflets  (published  by  the  Roman  Catholic  pub- 
lisher of  Paris)  distributed  to  the  Protestant  children  of  the  Bourton  schools  as 
rewards  (as  if  to  enhance  their  value),  I  confess  that,  with  every  desire  to  be  satis- 
fied, I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  such  acts  can  be  called  inadvertent. 

"...  You  are  aware,  sir,  that  the  Bourton  schools  built  on  my  property 
are  under  the  entire  control  of  the  trustees,  and  I,  as  one  of  the  principal  trustees, 
feel  a  deep  resjwnsibility  that  the  minds  of  the  children  shall  not  be  perverted  from 
the  truth  as  taught  in  those  schools,  according  to  the  pure  principles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  I  cannot  admit  that  there  is  any  breach  of  Christian  charity  in  my 
putting  eM  trustees  of  schools  similarly  situated  on  their  guard  against  such  acts  as 
those  of  which  I  complain." 

,^e  suppose  most  people  will  be  mudi  in  the  same  way  of  thinking  on  the  subj€ct 
^th  Mr  Thicker  as  to  the  invalidity  of  the  excuse.  Even  the  organs  of  the  English 
Church,  and  those  by  no  means  Low  Church  in  their  sentiments,  do  not  hesitate  to 
condemn  the  clergyman  on  this  occasion.  The  English  Churchman,  after  complain- 
uig  that  the  case  was  taken  before  the  public,  instead  of  being  submitted  to  the 
Bishop,  says,  "  tiiat  Mr  Suckling's  acknowledgment  of  "  inadvertence,"  and  his  pro- 
•^  of  future  erasures,  did  not  satisfy  Mr  Tucker,  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at, 
and  we  must  say  that  we  regard  the  offence  as  one  calling  for  that  formal  episcopal 
censure  which  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  would  have  received  f roan  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  had  the  matter  been  brought  before  his  lordship.  For  a  clergyman  of  the 
English  Churdi  to  circulate  among  his  flock  such  un-scriptural  and  indeed  anti* 
scriptural  prayers  as  the  one  in  question,  in  any  language,  but  especially  in  one  so 
extensively  known  as  the  IVench,  is,  we  repeat,  more  than  an  "  inadvertence ;"  and 
Je  strongly  suspect  that  ihe  case  before  us  is  not  the  only  one  which  might  be  ad- 
duced, for  among  one  of  the  two  extreme  sections  of  our  Church  thete  is  an  evi- 
dent tendency  to  play  with  these  and  other  edged  tooiis  of  Romanism.  A  namesake 
?f  Mr  Suckling,  ten  years  ago,  observed,  "  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  there 
IS  a  great  and  increasing  tendency  to  Romanism,  and  I  fear  any  advances,  however 
*"^^)  as  being  the  more  dangerous  and  subtle." 

Jhe  whole  case  would  be  a  curious  one,  were  it  not  something  worse.  It  is  a 
sad  revelation  of  the  superstitious  tendencies  too  prevalent  in  certain  quarters,  and 
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excites  to  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  those  who  value  scriptural  truth,  and  who 
have  any  care  or  guardianship  of  the  young ;  for  really  this  is  the  worst  feature  in 
the  case,  -that  the  leaflet  in  question,  with  the  artistic  attractions  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Popish  prayer  on  the  other,  was  given  as  a  prize  to  children  who  were  at 
school  avowedly  for  a  very  different  purpose  than  to  be  taught  Popery. 


ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH— INTERCHANGE  OF 

PULPITS. 

The  discussion  in  this  Assembly,  in  reference  to  the  admission  into  their  pulpits,  of 
ministers  of  other  evangelical  churches,  had  an  unmasking  effect  as  regarded  one  of 
the  speakers  at  least.  Most  people  had  previously  been  of  opinion  that,  with  all 
his  faults,  Dr  Robert  Lee  had  rather  a  weakness  on  the  side  of  liberal  opinions  and 
tendencies,  and  they  would  have  been  somewhat  disposed  to  count  upon  lum  as  likely 
to  support  the  catholic  and  Christian  view  on  such  an  occasion.  But  his  speech  has 
shown  that,  in  doing  so,  they  would  have  reckoned  too  fast.  He  was  very  decided 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  waxed  fiercely  indignant  at  the  idea  of  men  whose 
character  and  attainments  must  secure  for  them  the  respect  of  every  church,  being 
granted  the  honour  of  standing  for  an  hour  or  two  occasionally  in  a  pulpit  of  the 
Establishment.  So  far  as  any  personal  consideration  is  concerned,  these  men 
can  well  afford  to  be  without  such  honour.  If  denied  admission  into  the  pulpits 
of  the  "  National  Church,"  they  will  not  the  less  securely  hold  their  place  in  the  na- 
tional heart,  and  not  the  less  certainly  continue  to  influence  the  national  mind. 
The  cautious  measure  of  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  question  was  resorted 
to  by  the  Assembly  on  the  occasion,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  issue  in  a 
favourable  report ;  as  for  the  learned  Doctor,  who  could  see  nothing  but  the  spirit 
of  a  dangerous  innovation  in  the  project  (albeit  himself  not  so  squeamish  about 
innovations  which  jump  with  his  own  inclination),  people  will  now  be  able  to  cod- 
elude  how  much  the  cause  of  true  catholicity  has  to  expect  from  him,  and  will  be 
pretty  generally  of  opinion  that,  with  all  his  appearances  of  liberality  on  certain 
occasions,  he  remains  very  much  of  a  Churchman  and  absolutist  at  heart. 


THE  APPROACHING  CENSUS. 

We  have  only  space  left  us,  at  present,  to  express  the  hope  that  the  committee  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  on  this  matter,  are  on  the  alert  with  regard  to  the 
obnoxious  proposal  of  Government,  to  compel,  under  a  pensdty,  every  individual  to 
state  to  what  church  or  religious  denomination  he  belongs.  This  tyrannical  idea 
seems  to  have  originated  with  the  Enghsh  Church  party,  and  is  intended  to 
make  the  result  of  the  census  tell  against  the  Dissenters.  At  all  events,  this  is  its 
manifest  tendency;  for,  as  there  are  vast  numbers  who  will,  rather  than  confess  that 
they  go  to  no  church  at  all,  mention  the  Established  Church  as  theirs  (the  only  one, 
probably,  of  which  they  know  the  name),  it  will  happen  that  ail  the  "  nothing- 
arians,^^ will  not  only  positively  count  in  the  summation  of  religious  parties,  and 
thus  vitiate  the  accuracy  of  the  census,  but  will  very  materially  swell  the  numbers 
of  the  Establishment,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  Dissenting  bodies. 

The  Dissenters  of  London  and  elsewhere  in  England  are  taking  action  in  the 
matter ;  and,  as  the  Bill  does  not  go  into  Committee  till  the  11th  of  this  month, 
much  may  yet  be  done  in  Scotland,  in  the  way  of  remonstrance  and  petition,  to 
prevent  the  evil  and  to  secure  that  the  census  will  be  taken  in  a  manner  to  secure 
accurate  results,  and  to  do  injustice  to  none.  A  large  and  influential  meeting  to 
oppose  the  offensive  Bill  was  held  recently  in  London.  Like  steps  should  be  adopted 
here ;  for,  it  is  evident,*  from  the  reception  given  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  a  High 
Church  deputation  about  the  middle  of  last  month,  that  vigorous  efforts  will  be 
required. 
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2  REVIVAL  IN  THE  CITY  OF  SYCHAR,  A.D.  31: 

AN  EXPOSITION  FOR  THE  TIMES. 


BY  THE  REV.  J.  THOMPSON,  A.M.,  BIRKENHEAD. 

in  [of  Samaria]  then  left  her  water-pot,  and  went  her  way  into  the  city  [of 
md  salth  to  the  men,  Come,  see  a  man  which  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did : 
the  Christ  ?  Then  they  went  out  of  the  city,  and  came  unto  him.  .  .  .  And 
tie  Samaritans  of  that  city  believed  on  him  for  the  saying  of  the  woman,  which 
[e  told  me  all  that  ever  I  did.  So  when  the  Samaritans  were  come  unto  him,  they 
lim  that  he  would  tarry  with  them :  and  he  abode  there  two  days.  And  many 
ved  because  of  his  own  word ;  and  said  unto  the  woman.  Now  we  believe,  not 
thy  saying :  for  we  have  heard  him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the 
)  Saviour  of  the  world."— John  iv.  28-30,  39-42. 

of  rcligioQ  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  great  wants  of  our  times. 
)t  of  those  who  think  that  the  Church  is  worse  now  than  it  was 
s  of  other  years.  It  is  better.  Better  in  its  Bible  attainments, 
iial  tastes,  and  Christian  refinement,  and  generous  activitj,  and 
fuhiess.  But  it  is  not  equal  to  its  means  and  advantages.  There 
a  greater  number  of  conversions  from  the  wicked  world.  And 
lid  be  greater  intelligence,  and  spirituality,  and  refinement,  and 
,  and  activity^and  success,  among  Christians.  On  all  these  points 
Revival,  and  hence  the  power  and  the  &uits  of  Revival  should 
be  desired. 

n  the  passage  we  have  placed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
very  succinct  account  of  a  Revival  which  took  place  in  the  days, 
ith  the  eye,  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  our 
(vakenings,  we  are  all  able  to  point  out  much  that  is  very  imper- 
inful.  But  here  we  have  one  of  the  best  Revivals  that  ever  oc- 
tnd,  from  the  simple  narrative  presented  by  the  Evangelist,  we 
i  all  that  is  desirable  about  the  reality,  the  nature,  the  means,  and 
Sj  of  a  Christian  Awakening. 

iritual  changes  which  took  place  in  the  city  of  Sychai*  on  the 
eferred  to,  are  fully  entitled  to  be  called  a  Revival.  The  work  was 
nsive.  The  "  men  "  of  the  city  went  out  to  hear  the  preaching  of 
ur.  «  Many  of  the  Samaritans  "  were  brought  under  religious  im- 
From  this  language  we  are  disposed  to  infer  that  the  awakening 
ided  over  the  entire  place.     At  present,  the  population  of  Sychar 
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is  estimated  at  eight  or  ten  thousand.  In  the  earlj  days  of  Jewish  history- 
it  was  a  place  of  great  importance.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge.  It 
was  the  spot  where  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  in  the  days  of  Kehoboam.  And,  on  these 
accounts,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  population  would  be  quite  as 
great  in  the  days  of  Jesus  as  it  is  in  modern  times.  Should  this  be  correct, 
the  number  of  persons  who  were  filled  with  spiritual  concern  on  the  present 
occasion,  must  have  been  very  great.  A  few  scores  moving  away  to  the 
well  of  Jacob  out  of  such  a  city  would  have  been  nothing  remarkable.  And, 
therefore,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  "  many  Samaritans  **  who  were 
moved  to  make  inquiry  about  the  Messiah  must  have  extended  to  hundreds, 
if  not  to  thousands. 

We  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  work  of  conversion  is  going  on  in 
some  part  of  the  world  during  every  day  and  every  hour  of  our  existence. 
We  are  certain  that  the  work  of  Christian  edification  is  always  advancing. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  saving  of  sinners  is  effected  quietly  and  gradually. 
"The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth."  The  wind  also  bloweth  hem  it 
listeth ;  and  many  a  time,  amidst  gentle  breezes,  which  are  never  heard,  the 
souls  of  the  careless  and  sinful  are  bom  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  seed-time,  we 
shall  suppose.  In  every  part  of  the  land  the  sower  is  busy  casting  his  seed 
into  the  furrow,  in  the  hope  that  every  grain  will  spring  and  live,  and  yield 
a  gratifying  return.  But  the  sower  never  looks  for  the  tempest  or  the  earth- 
quake to  make  his  seed  begin  to  germinate.  He  looks  for  nothing  more  than 
the  gentle  rains,  and  the  genial  heat,  and  the  beaming  light,  and  the  babnj 
breezes  ;  and,  under  their  quiet  influence,  without  bustle  and  without  com- 
motion, he  expects  his  fields  to  be  covered  with  beauty  and  abundance.  So 
is  it  usually  with  the  seeds  of  the  Gospel.  All  the  year  round  is  the  spring 
time  of  saving  truth.  We  sow  the  seeds  by  Divine  appointment  at  any 
time  and  in  any  situation.  And,  like  the  com  and  the  wheat  in  the  open 
field,  we  expect  the  seeds  of  truth  to  spring  and  grow,  through  the  dews, 
and  rains,  and  light,  and  heat,  of  heavenly  grace,  without  any  great  display 
of  bodily  or  spiritual  excitement. 

These  spiritual  and  saving  changes,  that  go  forward  gradually  and  peace- 
fully, from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  are  not  called  by  the  name  of 
Revivals.  But  now  and  then  great  means  are  employed,  or  great  results  are 
made  to  follow  the  common  use  of  Gospel  instrumentality.  There  was  one 
occasion  in  the  history  of  Israel,  when  the  heavens  were  shut  up  and  no 
rain  fell  for  three  years  and  six  months.  Every  green  thing  was  destroyed. 
The  means  of  life  were  consumed.  The  flocks  were  cut  off  from  the  fold ; 
and  there  was  no  herd  in  the  stall.  Thousands  were  dying  in  the  famine.  But 
Elijah  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven ;  and,  m  answer  to  that  prayer,  he  heard 
a  sound  of  abundance  of  rain.  Soon  thereafter  he  saw  a  cloud  rising  from 
the  sea,  that  quickly  covered  all  the  sky,  and  almost  immediately  the  grounds 
were  supplied  with  moisture,  and  teeming  with  herbs  and  fruits,  through  all 
the  land  of  Palestine.  It  is  often  so  in  the  spiritual  history  of  the  Church. 
The  rains  of  grace  are  withheld.  The  fruits  of  grace  are  burnt  up.  The 
flowers  of  grace  refuse  to  bud.  The  seeds  of  grace  are  unable  to  spring. 
But  then  God  remembers  His  promise  to  send  floods  upon  the  dry  ground. 
As  Ezekiel  puts  it,  with  quaint  and  homely  illustration, — ^The  waters  rise 
until,  as  he  passes  through,  they  take  him  to  the  ankles ;  they  rise  until  they 
take  him  to  the  knees ;  they  rise  until  they  take  him  to  the  loins ;  and, 
eventually,  when  he  lifts  his  eye,  he  sees  a  river  so  broad  and  deep,  that  it 
cannot  be  passed  over.     And  whenever  God  waters  the  Church  in  this  way, 
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with  floods  of  grace,  we  may  expect  a  blessing  among  His  offspring,  that  will 
make  them  revive  as  the  corn,  and  grow  as  the  vine,  and  shake  with  fruit 
like  Lebanon. . 

The  trath  is,  all  that  is  heavenly  is  completely  at  God*s  disposal ;  and  if 
great  results  are  wanted.  He  has  ample  means  for  their  production.  If  the 
earth  has  become  dull  at  any  season.  He  can  easily  bring  a  meteor,  with 
flashing  light,  to  produce  any  amount  of  excitement.  If  the  earth  has  be- 
come giddy  and  thoughtless.  He  can  send  thunders  with  tremendous  sound, 
to  produce  any  degree  of  solemnity.  If  the  ground  has  become  thirsty  and 
barren,  He  can  bring  the  rains,  with  gushing  torrent,  to  produce  any  extent 
of  moisture.  And  the  same  power  is  manifest  in  God's  using  the  means  of 
saving  grace.  He  can  send  His  comets,  to  stir  the  careless  with  their  flash- 
ing light.  He  can  send  His  thunders,  to  solemnize  the  giddy  with  their 
overpowering  sound.  He  can  send  His  rains  in  plenteous  effusion,  to  water 
the  thirstiest  ground.  He  can  send  His  rushing  mighty  wind,  as  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  and  make  thousands  become  like  the  tossing  sea,  and  cry 
out  as  if  from  the  bursting  heart  of  every  wave,  for  the  mercy  and  the  peace 
of  salvation.  Now,  these  times  of  religious  excitement,  whether  among  un- 
converted sinners  or  drooping  saints,  we  call  Revivals  of  practical  Chris- 
tianity. And,  on  the  occasion  referred  to  in  the  paragraph  we  have  quoted 
from  John,  we  believe  there  was  a  real  Revival  in  the  city  of  Sychar,  be- 
cause the  number  of  excited  and  inquiring  Samaritans  was  very  great. 

Taking  the  reality  of  this  Revival  as  a  settled  point,  we  come  next  to 
examine  its  na^t^r^.  A  great  number  of  men  had  gone  out  of  the  city  to  the 
well  of  Jacob,  and  gathered  around  the  Saviour.  It  was  a  large,  excited, 
and  earnest  congregation.  But  a  gathering  of  men  for  sacred  purposes  does 
not  of  itself  constitute  a  Revival.  We  may  have  the  earthquake  some- 
times in  the  Church  and  in  the  world,  making  men  leave  their  homes  and 
assemble  before  an  exciting  preacher,  but  God  is  not  in  the  earthquake. 
We  may  have  the  strong  wind  sometimes,  making  men  shake  like  the  trees 
of  the  forest  in  a  season  of  hurricane,  but  God  is  not  in  the  wind.  We 
may  have  the  fire  sometimes,  making  men  flee  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  as 
they  would  flee  from  a  burning  dwelling,  .but  the  God  of  love  is  not  in  that 
fire.  And  only  when  we  have  the  still  small  voice  of  saving  truth,  going  to 
the  heart  of  every  soul  in  the  multitude,  can  we  say  that  we  have  the 
essence  or  the  divinity  of  a  Christian  awakening.  Not  when  the  soul  is 
excited  amidst  a  crowd,  but  when  the  soul  is  bowed  before  the  cross,  can 
we  write  over  it,  "  Jehovah  Shamma,  the  Lord  is  there." 

It  is  of  importance  to  observe*  further,  that  the  nature  of  this  Revival  in 
the  city  of  Sychar  is  not  to  be  found  in  bodily  or  physical  excitement.  In 
modern  times  this  seems  to  be  an  accompaniment  of  all  Revivals.  We  read 
of  great  excitement  in  conjiection  with  the  awakenings  which  took  place  in 
New  England  in  the  days  of  Jonathan  Edwards  ;  and  in  those  also  which 
took  place  in  our  own  country  in  the  days  of  George  Whitfield.  We  can 
easily  remember  something  of  the  commotion  attendant  upon  the  Revivals  in 
Kilsyth  and  other  places,  some  twenty  years  ago ;  and  we  know  that  the 
same  is  prevailing  along  with  those  spiritual  changes  that  are  shaking  the 
earth  in  these  very  times.  But  still  we  are  persuaded  that  these  excite- 
inents  are  only  the  outworks  of  the  great  movement.  They  are  the  shak- 
ings of  the  sepulchre,  or  the  noise  of  rolling  away  the  stone,  while  God's 
Spirit  is  doing  the  work  of  resurrection.  But  the  work  of  resurrection  may 
he  done,  and  is  done,  in  many  a  Revival  season,  as  quietly  and  completely  as 
when  Jesus  took  the  damsel  by  the  hand  and  bade  her  come  away  to  her 
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weeping  parents ;  or,  as  when  Jesus  touched  the  hier  at  the  gate  of  Nain,  and 
enahled  the  young  man  to  rise  and  go  home  to  bless  his  widowed  mother. 

We  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  physical  excitement 
among  the  people  of  Sychar.  The  gathering  of  that  crowd  at  the  well  of 
Jacob  could  not  take  place  without  some  commotion.  But,  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Evangelist,  there  is  not  a  word  about  excited  looks,  or  heaving  breasts, 
or  loud  cries  for  mercy,  or  fits  of  fainting  at  the  terrors  of  condemnation. 
Some  of  these  things  would  certainly  be  there ;  but  in  the  silence  of  the 
sacred  penman  we  have  pretty  good  evidence  that  these  physical  manifes- 
tations are  not  essential  to  the  saving  of  the  soul ;  and,  in  the  silence  of  the 
sacred  penman  we  have  also  a  solemn  rebuke  to  all  those  writers  of  modem 
times  who  are  so  careful  to  record  the  hysterical  extravagances  of  a  weak 
and  alarmed  sinner,  as  if  they  were  constituent  elements  of  the  work  of 
salvation.  Oh,  it  is  most  earnestly  to  be  wished  that  men  who  write  the 
history  of  Christian  changes,  would  always  do  it  with  the  good  taste 
and  the  good  sense  with  which  that  history  is  written  in  the  Bible.  We 
believe  that  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  Revival  of  our  present 
Christianity,  will  be  found  in  that  morbid  disposition  to  publish  and  read  all 
about  the  hysterical  convulsions  and  cries  of  an  excited  people,  instead  of 
dwelling  upon  the  greater  and  better  number,  whose  hearts  are  shown  to 
be  impressed  and  renewed  by  their  earnest  prayers  for  mercy,  their  daily 
use  of  the  Bible,  their  constant  attendance  upon  the  church,  and  the  holy 
reformation  of  their  endre  character. 

If  we  take  the  story  of  John  about  the  movement  in  Sychar  for  our 
guide,  we  will  discover  that  the  nature  of  a  Christian  Revival  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  three  little  sentences  :  It  is  coming  to  Jesus.  It  is  believing  on 
Jesus.  It  is  wishing  to  enjoy  the  presence  and  the  grace  of  Jesus.  These 
things  were  certainly  done  by  these  Samaritans,  They  went  to  Jesns,  as 
we  are  told  in  John  iv.  30.  They  believed  in  Jesus,  as  we  are  told  in  verse 
39.  And  they  besought  Jesus  to  tarry  with  them,  as  we  are  told  in  verse  40, 
that  they  might  have  the  full  benefit  of  His  saving  wisdom  and  saving  work. 

I.  Coming  to  Jesus. — This  step  is  of  prime  importance  in  the  saving  of  the 
soul.  We  cannot  see  the. light  of  the  sun  until  we  open  the  eye.  We  can- 
not^enjoy  the  living  air  until  we  breathe  it  through  our  lungs.  We  cannot 
obtain  the  nourishing  strength  of  bread  until  it  is  eaten.  We  cannot  rejoice 
in  the  refreshing  power  of  water  until  it  is  drunk.  In  Jesus  Christ  we 
have  the  light  and  life,  and  bread  and  water  of  salvation ;  but  until  we 
really  come  to  Him,  salvation  can  never  be  ours  as  a  personal  possession. 
It  matters  little  whether  we  are  present  in  a  large  or  small  congregation 
of  people ;  whether  we  are  calm  or  excited ;  whether  we  are  alarmed  by 
the  stings  of  conscience  or  crushed  beneath  a  load  of  sorrow,  we  must 
think  of  nothing  else  and  nothing  less  than  coming  to  Jesus  for  mercy  and 
forgiveness.  The  soul  is  not  saved  by  coming  to  any  man,  or  to  any  con- 
gregation of  men  ;  it  is  not  saved  by  crying  out,  like  Cain,  that  our  present 
sufferings  and  our  deserved  punishment  are  more  than  we  can  bear, 
although  such  emotions  may  be  preliminary  to  it.  The  soul  is  saved  by 
coming  to  Jesus,  and  grasping  His  powerful  hand,  or  at  least  touching  the 
hem  of  His  powerful  garment,  crying  out,  "  Lord,  save  me,  I  perish  I'' 
"Lord,  I  believe  ;  help  Thou  mine  unbelief  I" 

n.  Believing  on  Jesus. — ^This  is  the  next  great  element  in  a  Christian  Re- 
vival. At  first,  it  may  be,  we  come  to  learn  ;  or  we  come  to  pray ;  or  we 
eome  to  inquire  if  Christ  is  really  able  to  remove  the  burden  of  sin,  and  the 
bitterness  of  curse,  and  the  agony  of  conscience,  and  the  sorrow  of  heart,  and 
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tj,  or  discontent,  or  restlessness  of  mind  with  which  we  are  afflicted. 
}w  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  on  these  points,  we  will  soon  discover 
3  is  able  and  willing  to  do  all  that  we  require.  And  then  oar 
ith  consists  of  giving  our  soul's  salvation  into  His  hands ;  even  as 
les  did,  when  they  cast  themselves  entirely  upon  His  mercy,  saying, 

to  whom  can  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life." 
id  the  third  element  in  a  true  Christian  awakening  consists  in  a 
^tfor  the  company  and  the  love  ofJesua^ — ^The  Samaritans  besought 
rry  with  them.     At  once  they  became  men  of  prayer ;  and,  above 
ir  blessing,  they  wished  to  have  the  Messiah  in  their  city,  in  their 

in  their  hearts.  Now,  in  this  last  point,  every  eye  must  perceive 
onnection  that  exists  between  the  power  of  prayer  and  the  revival 
If  in  any  part  of  the  Church  we  are  convinced  that  we  need  a 
wakening,  let  us  betake  ourselves  to  prayer.  Nothing  can  rouse 
n  sin,  but  the  life  of  God's  Spirit.     And,  if  we  sincerely  wish  that 

I  seek  it  by  means  of  prayer.  Personally  we  should  begin  the 
soming  to  Jesus,  and  believing  in  His  might  to  save.  And  then 
let,  beseech  His  presence ;  in  the  family,  beseech  His  presence ; 
yer-meeting,  beseech  His  presence ;  in  the  congregational  service 
bbath,  beseech  His  presence ;  and  with  His  presence,  we  shall 
power  in  the  pardon  and  life  of  many  a  soul.     Prayer  for  the 

\  the  grace  of  Christ  is  never  offered  in  vain.  The  disciples  con- 
esus  to  abide  with  them  at  the  village  of  Emmaus.  And  He  did 
He  gave  them  one  of  His  kindest  blessings.  The  Samaritans  be- 
jsus  to  tarry  with  them  in  the  city  of  Sychar,  and  He  did  tarry 
lys,  pouring  light  and  love  into  their  hearts.  And  certainly,  if  any 
igregations  wish  to  enjoy  a  reviving  work  among  themselves,  and 

II  with  reviving  power  upon  their  neighbours,  let  them  be  earnest 
cret,  and  family,  and  public  petitions,  that  Christ  would  tarry  and 
ng  them  and  around  them,  His  miracles  of  grace. 

ans  of  stirring  the  town  of  Sychar  on  the  occasion  in  question,  are 
covered.  It  was  the  simple  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
>f  sinners.     There  was  no  attempt,  by  numerous  and  protracted 

to  get  up  a  religious  excitement.  There  was  no  extravagant 
.  A  poor  woman  went  away  from  the  presence  of  Jesus  to  her 
md  neighbours,   and  fellow-citizens,   and  said,    "  Come,   see   a 

told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did:  Is  not  this  the  Christ?" 
tence  was  only  the  text  from  which  she  preached";  and  in  that 
iave  nothing  more  than  a  few  very  simple  particulars.  We  are 
person  who  knows  the  human  heart ;  a  person  who  knows  all  our 
i  then  we  have  an  invitation  to  come  and  see  if  that  person  is  not 
iah,  or  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  That  was  all  the  preaching ; 
lie  city  was  stirred  through  all  its  parts.  It  was  the  preaching  of 
vived.  He  entered  a  city  containing  more  than  six  score  thousand 
le  walked  through  its  old  streets,  exclaiming,  "  Yet  forty  days, 
veh  shall  be  destroyed."  The  word  sounded  like  the  bursting  of  a 
>ugh  every  street  and  every  dwelling,  and  from  the  palace  to  the 
from  the  king  to  the  captive,  every  man  was  roused  to  a  sense  of 
And  somewhat  like  to  this  was  the  effect  produced  by  the  woman 
ia.  She  held  the  Saviour  up  in  the  eye  of  her  sinful  countrymen  ; 
ley  looked  upon  that  sight,  many  of  them  believed  and  were  saved ; 
iy  of  them  were  constrained  to  come  and  make  further  inquiry 
3  way  of  salvation. 
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It  is  a  question  of  some  moment  how  these  simple  means  produced  such 
great  results.  No  doubt,  something  depended  upon  the  time  and  season. 
The  people  were  expecting  the  Messiah,  and  longing  for  His  appearance; 
and  the  fact,  that  some  one  like  Him  had  come,  would  gather  around  Him  an 
anxious  multitude.  No  doubt,  something  depended  upon  the  novelty  of  the 
preacher  and  the  novelty  of  the  sermon.  Were  any  person  to  fly  through 
any  of  our  streets  in  a  state  of  excitement,  announcing  some  tale  of  wonder, 
a  crowd  of  people  would  soon  assemble  to  ascertain  what  had  really  occurred. 
But  there  was  something  here  more  deep,  and  pure,  and  sacred,  than  the  in- 
fluence of  novelty.  We  believe  that  God's  Spirit  accompanied  the  preaching 
of  the  Word,  and  gave  it  all  its  success.  The  preacher  spake  with  great 
clearness^  simplicity,  and  heart.  He  was  filled  with  a  fervent  wish  to  do 
good  ;  and,  while  the  treasure  was  put  into  the  earthen  vessel,  the  excellency 
of  the  power  was  shown  to  be  of  God  and  not  of  man. 

Looking  to  these  means  of  Revival,  with  a  view  to  our  own  instruction, 
there  are  two  points  that  demand  special  attention,  because  they  seem  to  be 
the  points  on  which  we  are  specially  defective.  Yery  little  was  due  to  the 
influence  oi  novelty^  as  compared  with  our  own,  days.  The  Gospel  is  always 
good  news  to  sinful  men ;  and  it  has  only  to  be  stated  in  accordance  with  the 
attainments,  and  tastes,  and  necessities  of  any  particular  age,  to  be  hailed  as 
the  best  news  that  can  be  presented.  Nor  must  we  say  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
was  more  willing  to  apply  the  Gospel  in  the  town  of  Sychar  than  He  is  to  apply 
it  in  the  place  where  we  happen  to  reside.  The  Gospel  is  the  dispensation 
of  the  Spirit ;  and,  if  anything,  we  have  the  advantage  in  God's  waiting  to 
be  gracious.  But  we  ought  to  mark,  with  special  care,  how  plainly  and  sin- 
cerely the  Saviour  was  preached ;  and,  in  all  our  labours  among  the  old  and 
the  young,  we  should  go  and  do  likewise.  Whether  standing  among  the  eliu 
of  our  city  palaces,  or  standing  among  the  poorest  and  most  wretched  of  our 
fellow-sinners,  let  us  hold  up  Jesus  in  the  clear  light  of  His  love  to  saye; 
and,  in  due  time,  He  must,  and  He  will,  attract  the  eye  of  the  perishing. 

And  there  is  another  point  in  these  means  ol'  Revival  on  which  we  are  dis- 
posed to  lay  peculiar  emphasis.  The  people  were  expecting  the  Messiah.  In 
short,  they  were  prepared  to  profit  by  the  preaching  of  salvation.  Now,  this 
state  of  mind  is  one  of  great  importance.  Every  congregation  may  say,  and 
say  justly,  that  their  minister  should  always  be  well-prepared  for  the  work 
of  the  sanctuary.  He  should  study  every  topic  faithfully  and  extensively. 
He  should  go  from  his  knees  to  his  pulpit.  He  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  Master  and  the  solemnity  of  his  work. 
The  people  have  a  right  to  blame  their  pastor  severely  when  he  appears 
before  them  with  heartless  devotions,  and  with  extemporaneous,  spiritless, 
uninstructive,  sermons.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  by  the  people,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  heartless,  extemporaneous,  spiritless,  uninstructive, 
hearing  of  the  Gospel.  Men  come  to  the  pew  without  prayer  to  God  for 
any  good,  without  expecting  any  good,  without  wishing  for  any  good.  Men 
come  to  the  pew  with  mind  and  heart  occupied  with  something  else  and 
something  less  than  the  saving  of  their  souls.  And,  in  so  far  as  this  is  the 
case,  we  have  little  warrant  to  expect  the  blessing.  In  addition,  therefore, 
to  earnest  prayer  for  God's  Spirit,  and  simple  preaching  of  God's  truth,  we 
hold  it  forth  as  one  of  the  great  means  of  Revival,  that  men  should  come  io 
their  sacred  meetings,  seeking  and  expecting  saving  good.  And,  when  the 
story  of  the  Saviour  is  told  with  due  sincerity,  we  may  expect  the  Spirit  of 
the  Saviour  to  descend  upon  those  who  are  waiting  for  His  power,  and 
descend  to  do  His  mighty  work  of  convincing  and  converting  sinners. 
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We  have  not  left  much  space  to  point  out  the  remits  of  the  Revival  in  the 
city  of  Sychar.  Jesus  abode  among  the  people  for  two  days.  He  had  not 
much  time,  just  then,  to  remain  in  the  locality;  for  He  was  hasting  on  to 
do  other  work  in  Galilee.  But  these  two  days  would  certainly  be  to  Him  a 
hallov^ed  and  a  happj  season.  He  loves  to  be  present ;  and  He  never  fails 
to  manifest  His  presence,  where  His  work  of  grace  is  going  forward.  But 
the  sacred  joy  of  this  season  would  be  attended,  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  with 
much  laborious  activity.  The  inquiring  sinner  and  the  new  bom  saint 
would  have  many  a  question  to  ask,  and  would  require  the  most  tender  and 
£iithful  treatment.  No  doubt,  Christ  would  preach  in  the  synagogues  and 
the  streets,  but  He  would  also  have  many  a  private  interview  with  the 
people.  Like  a  physician  moving  through  a  city  in  a  time  of  serious  epi- 
Hemic.  Many  of  his  patients  have  passed  the  crisis  of  the  disease,  and 
many  of  them  are  yet  struggling  with  its  severity.  Among  both  these  classes 
be  feels  that  more  is  wanted  than  a  general  prescription.  He  must  see  them 
one  by  one.  He  must  do  his  best  for  every  sufferer,  until  he  has  passed  the 
worst;  and,  even  afler  the  worst  is  passed,  the  physician  must  still  attend 
till  every  patient  is  in  a  state  of  convalescence.  So  would  it  be  with  the 
Great  Physician  while  He  tarried  these  two  days  among  the  awakened 
Samaritans.  "  The  power  of  the  Lord  was  present  to  heal."  And,  as  the 
opportunity  occurred.  He  would  show  the  alarmed  mind  the  way  to  peace ; 
the  guilty  conscience  the  way  to  forgiveness ;  the  breaking  heart  the  way  to, 
comfort ;  the  needy  soul  of  every  description,  the  way  to  a  perfect  supply.  So 
efectual  was  His  work  among  these  smitten  men,  that  in  all  their  dwellings, 
as  in  the  dwellings  of  the  righteous,  there  would  soon  be  heard  the  melody 
of  joy  and  health. 

But  Christ's  labours  did  not  end  with  those  who  were  already  impressed. 
The  work  continued  to  spread.  Many  more  were  converted,  and  that  by  the 
Saviour's  own  preaching.  The  Lord  Himself  did  give  the  word,  and  great 
^as  the  company  of  them  that  published  and  believed  it.  The  Gospel  was 
flowing  from  the  lips  as  well  as  from  the  heart  of  love,  and  multitudes  were 
constrained  to  faith  and  obedience.  All  this  should  be  expected  as  a  result 
of  every  true  Revival.  A  great  work  is  done  :  and  a  great  is  doing.  The 
showers  that  fall  upon  the  hills  should  water  the  adjacent  vales.  The  rising 
huds  and  bursting  flowers  should  be  found  in  all  the  fields  of  the  world. 
Many  will  be  running  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  must  be  increased.  The 
Work  will  spread  from  man  to  man,  until  thousands  of  the  sinful  have  been 
brought  to  salvation. 

And,  passing  from  these  things  without  further  remark,  we  have  yet 
another  result  of  true  Revival  shining  out  with  sparkling  lustre,  and  well- 
fitted  to  illustrate  the  grandeur  of  Him  on  whose  head  are  many  crowns. 
All  the  people  united  in  ascribing  glory  to  the  Saviour.  They  said  to  the 
^oman  :  "  Now  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy  saying ;  for  we  have  heard 
Him  ourselves,  and  know  that  He  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
^orld."  Blessed  knowledge  !  Producing  a  sense  of  obligation  to  Jesus ;  a 
Wing  of  dependence  upon  His  power,  a  constant  anxiety  to  enjoy  His 
lavour,  a  faithful  vigilance  against  everything  that  can  offend,  and  an  un- 
wearied perseverance  to  magnify  the  goodness  and  the  mercy  of  the  Lord. 

^t  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  reviving  influence  of  God's  truth  should 
extend  to  every  church  and  congregation  in  our  land.  And,  whilst  we  call 
^Pon  our  readers  to  unite  in  the  offering  of  fervent  prayer,  and  the  use  of 
^ther  Gospel  means  to  attain  the  glorious  object,  we  would  caution  them 
^g^nst  attaching  spiritual  importance  to  mere  physical  excitement;  we. 
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would  counsel  them  to  seek  the  internal  blessing  with  as  little  as  possible  of 
external  commotion ;  and  we  would  urge  them  to  aid  especially  in  those 
movements  that  are  leading  sinners  directly  to  Jesus  for  salvation,  and 
issuing  in  thorough  devotion  to  His  work  and  glory. 


READINGS  FOR  THE  HOME  CHICLE.— No.  VH. 
CHRISTIAN  INFLUENCE— INCIDENT  BY  THE  WAY.* 

It  has  often  struck  me  how  little  we  think  of  the  honour  put  upon  us,  as 
children  of  God,  that  we  should  be  permitted  to  stay  out  our  appointed 
term  of  days  in  a  "world  that  lieth  in  the  Wicked  One,"  to  influence 
others  by  our  steady  witness  for  God,  instead  of  being  removed  from  this 
world  of  sin  and  sorrow  as  soon  as  our  hearts  are  turned  lovingly  to  our 
heavenly  Father,  and  we  recognise,  in  some  degree,  the  blessedness  of  our 
standing  in  Christ. 

It  is  an  honour  which  the  highest  archangel  might  covet. 

Hera  we  have  the  only  opportunity  in  the  whole  period  of  our  existeoce 
for  proving,  in  the  midst  of  conflict  and  trial,  the  reality  of  our  gratitude  to 
Him  "  Who  has  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood," 
and  of  entering  into  a  fellowship  with  Him,  which  higher  intelligences  may 
not  know — a  fellowship  in  suffering. 

And  here  we  have  a  mighty  power — often  silent  and  noiseless,  like  the 
dew,  yet,  nevertheless,  most  real  and  potent — for  influencing  our  fellow- 
sinners  ;  which  is  not  to  be  lightly  used  or  despised. 

Sometimes  a  word,  a  look,  has  fixed  the  heart  of  a  waverer  to  close  with 
Christ,  who,  but  for  that,  might  have  continued  to  wander  further  from  the 
Good  Shepherd,  until  at  last  he  stumbled  upon  the  dark  mountains  of  enor 
or  infidelity. 

It  has  been  my  practice  since  the  work  commenced,  during  an  absence 
from  home,  always  to  write  to  the  people  a  letter,  which  any  one  who  sup- 
plies my  place  shall  read  to  them  on  the  Tuesday  evenings.  In  August 
1858,  an  incident  occurred  on  one  of  my  journeys,  which,  as  it  bears  upon 
the  subject  of  this  chapter,  may  as  well  follow  here  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  sent  to  the  people. 

.  .  .  .  "  Upon  getting  into  the  train  at  the  Gloucester  station,  I  found 
two  persons  already  seated  in  the  same  carriage — ^the  one  was  a  lady,  the 
other  a  working  man.   Seating  myself  beside  the  latter,  I  accosted  him  thus— 

"  *  My  friend,  have  you  travelled  far  this  morning?' 

"  *  Yes,  ma'am,  I  have  ;  and  I've  got  twenty  miles  to  walk  home  from  the 
next  station.' 

"  Then,  thought  I,  my  time  for  speaking  will  be  short ;  and,  looking  up 
for  guidance  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  opportunity  for  Christ,  I  began — 

"*  Can  you  read?' 

"  *  Yes,  I  can  a  bit,  and  write  too ;  but  not  much  of  either,  I  work  so  hard.' 

"  *  What  kind  of  work  do  you  do  ?' 

"  *  I'm  farm-labourer,  and  get  eleven  shillings  a  week ;  but  it's  hard  work 
with  such  low  wages,  house-rent  and  everything  to  find  with  it,  for  wife 
and  children.' 

"  '  Shall  I  tell  you  how  to  make  it  go  further?* 

*  Extracted  from  a  useful  and  interesting  little  volume,  "  Haste  to  the  Rescue,"  by  Mrs 
Charles  Wightman,  and  published  by  Nisbet  and  Co.,  London.  It  has  a  wide  circulatiou. 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  blessed  for  much  good  among  ihe  working  classes. 
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"  *  Why,  yes ;  I  should  like  to  knovir  how  ?' ! 

"  *  I  daresay  you  spend  threepence  a  day  in  beer ;  suppose  if  you  gav« 
that  np  for  a  twelvemonth,  you  would  save  more  than  L.4  by  Christmas.' 

"  *  Should  If  I  never  thought  of  that ;  but  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  three- 
pence a  day  wouldn't  always  cover  my  ale.  I  spend  more  than  that  of 
Saturdays,  when  a  lot  of  us  gets  together ;  but  just  look  here,  ma'am,  if  a 
man  works  hard  he  must  drink,  or  what's  to  support  him  I' 

"  *  Novrisking  food !  Do  you  know  it  is  the  amount  of  food  we  digest  which 
strengthens  and  supports  us,  not  the  amount  we  eat  or  drink.  If  the  spirit 
of  alcohol  could  be  evaporated  from  the  drink  before  you  took  it,  you  would 
find  it  insipid  stuff.  Now,  it  is  the  stimulant  which  that  spirit  gives  you  that 
cheats  you  into  the  notion  that  you  are  strengthened  by  it.  You  mistake 
this  for  being  nourished  and  supported.* 

"  *  Well,  I  believe  you  are  right,  ma'am.  I  remember  leaving  off  drink 
once  for  three  months,  and  I  never  was  better.  But  I'm  a  sober  man,  take 
me  altogether.' 

"  *  I  believe  you,  for  you  look  as  if  you  were  ;  I  can  pretty  well  tell  now, 
having  been  so  much  amongst  our  people  at  home,  and  at  several  death- 
beds caused  by  drink,^ 

"*I  wish,  ma'am,  we'd  got  you,  or  some  kind  lady  hereabouts,  to  talk  a 
bit  to  us ;  there's  nobody  cares  for  us,  except  for  the  work  they  get  out 
of  us.' 

"  *It's  just  that  very  thing  that  touches  my  heart  about  you  men,  all  over 
England.  You  work  hard  all  day,  and  in  the  evenings  you  are  tired,  and 
no  one  comes  round  then  to  speak  a  kind  word  to  you.' 

"  His  eyes  filled  with  tears.  I  added,  *  You  cannot  tell  how  dearly  my 
iusband  and  I  love  our  people  at  home — our  men  as  well  as  our  women.' 

"I  asked  him  to  accept  a  little  tract,  written  for  soldiers,  called  the 
'  Sentinel,'  tilling  him  it  was  quite  as  good  for  him  as  for  a  soldier.  He 
received  it  with  much  pleasure,  saying, 

"  *  I  was  a  soldier  for  ten  yeai's,  and  only  got  toy  discharge  two  years 
ago,  when  I  married.' 

"  *  I  feel  a  very  strong  regard  for  soldiers ;  my  dear  father  was  twenty- 
seven  years  in  the  army ;  my  only  brother  waa  a  soldier ;  my  grandfather 
served  fifty-three  years  in  the  army;  and  I  have  many  relations  at  this 
moment  in  the  army.' 

"  'Please,  ma'am,  is  this  religious?'  asked  the  man,  eyeing  the  tract  with 
suspicion. 

"  *  Yes ;  and  you  will  find  it  full  of  comfort ;  it  contains  many  true  things 
^orth  knowing,  and  some  beautiful  stories  which  really  took  place.  Will 
you  promise  me  to  read  it! ' 

"*Ye8, 1  will  indeed.' 

**  *May  I  ask  you  what  you  do  on  Sundays?' 

" '  I  work  from  six  in  the  morning  till  five  at  night.  You  see,  ma'am,  I'm 
farm-labourer,  and  have  got  to  look  after  all  the  cattle ;  they  must  be  fed 
and  looked  after.' 

" '  Yes,  of  course,  they  must.     Have  you  got  a  Bible  or  Testament.' 

II*  No,  I  have  not.' 

,  **  *  Will  you  promise  me  to  endeavour  to  read  one  verse  every  day  if  I 
^ve  you  one?' 

"  *  He  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Do  consider,  my  friend,  you  and  I  are  to 
live  for  ever.  This  life  on  earth  is  but  as  a  shadow,  it  is  passing  away 
quickly.  Look  back  on  the  past  ten  years,  don't  they  seem  as  nothing  to  you  ? ' 
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"  *  Yes,  they  do  indeed/  said  he,  looking  very  grave. 

"  *  Men  die  as  they  live.  Do  not  lose  another  day.  Begin  to-day.  Here ; 
I  will  give  you  a  Testament,  but  first,  let  me  read  some  verses  about  Christ, 
to  show  you  how  deeply  God  has  loved  you,  and  me,  and  all  mankind/ 

"  *  I  then  read  Heb.  iv.  14-16.  '  Seeing  then  that  we  have  a  great  High 
Priest,  that  is  passed  into  the  heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  let  us  hold  fast 
our  profession.  For  we  have  not  an  High  Priest  which  cannot  be  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities  ;  but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sin.  Let  us  therefore  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace, 
that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need.' 

"  '  When  you  feel  you  are  afraid  of  coming  to  Christ*  because  you  are  so 
sinful,  read  these  verses.'     I  marked  them. 

"  '  It  is  very  comforting,*  said  he. 

"  I  then  told  him  how  Christ  had  lived  on  earth  thirty- three  years  in  the 
condition  of  a  working  man,  that  He  might  enter  into  the  trials,  sorrows, 
and  temptations  of  working  men  ;  that  He  left  His  great  glory  in  heaven  to 
die  for  our  sins  ;  that  He  was  buried — ^we  need  not  fear  to  lie  in  the  grave ; 
that  He  lives  again,  and  is  at  God's  right  hand  in  resurrection  glory,  wear- 
ing OUR  HUMAN  NATURE  in  hcavcu,  amougst  the  hosts  above  and  the 
holy  angels,  showing  Himself,  as  our  Brotlier,  the  pattern  Man^  to  Whom  all 
who  now  come  shall  be  made  like,  when  He  appears  in  glory  at  His  second 
coming. 

"  As  I  spoke  on  earnestly,  the  poor  man  drew  close  to  me,  and  I  saw  the 
expression  of  his  face  gradually  change  into  joy,  deep  and  beautiful,  mingled 
with  astonishment. 

"  *  O  ma'am,  nobody  ever  spoke  like  this  to  me  before !  I  will  come  lo 
Him,  indeed  I  will,  this  very  day.  God  ever  bless  you  for  talking  like  ii^ 
to  me.' 

"  '  Look,  my  friend,  at  another  passage  of  Scripture,  "  If  we  say  that  we 
have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  If  we  confess 
our  sins.  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  usfi:om 
all  unrighteousness.'" 

" '  Though  nobody  could  say  I  was  a  drunken  man,  nor  ever  was  used  to 
swearing,  yet  for  all  that,  I  feel  I  am  a  sinner.  I'm  not  fit  to  die.  /  often 
wish  as  I  was  forgiven.^ 

"  *  But  why  end  in  wishing  f  why  not  make  sure  f  What  did  Christ  die  for, 
but  to  make  peace  with  God  for  you  ?  Do  you  believe  He  died  for  the  sins 
of  the  world?' 

"  *  Yes,  I  think  I  do.' 

"  '  Then  why  not  for  your  sins  ?' 

"  I  told  him  to  come  and  to  confess  himself  as  a  sinner,  who  could  not  do 
without  Christ,  and  to  tell  God  that  He  had  said,  *  The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin.' 

"  *  Pray  to  Him  to  forgive  you  all  your  sins  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.' 

"  The  tears  filled  his  eyes  ;  he  said,  '  Maybe  I  shall  never  see  you  again, 
till  I  meet  you  in  heaven.  I  bless  God  for  your  kind  words  to  me  ;  nobody 
ever  spoke  to  me  on  religion  before.  I  live  two  mile  aw^ay  from  church, 
and  I  work  till  five  o'clock  of  Sundays,  so  I  can  never  go  to  church,  for  it's 
all  over  by  then.  There's  nobody  I  can  open  my  mind  to.' — He  added  with 
an  earnest  look,  *  I  wish,  ma'am,  as  you  lived  near  us,  to  stir  up  my  wife 
and  me,  for  we  are  very  ignorant  of  these  things.' 

"  '  Open  your  heart  to  God.  Ask  Him  to  give  you  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.     He  will  teach  and  guide  you.' 
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read  Heb.  ii.  9-18,  turning  down  the  leaf,  also  John  xiv,  1-4, 
le  passages. 

es  glistened  through  his  tears,  he  looked  so  happy,  and  thanked  me 
I  then  gjive  him  the  Testament.  He  wrapped  it  carefully  with 
s  tract,  and  put  it  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his  jacket.  In  another 
le  train  stopped  where  he  had  to  get  out.  He  grasped  my  hand 
ying,  *  God  ever  bless  you,  and  if  we  never  meet  again  on  earth, 
we  may  meet  in  heaven.' 

\  to  Christ  heartily,  we  shall  then  without  fail  meet  in  heaven  ; 
jou  and  your  wife,'  and  so  we  parted. 

riends,  I  regret  that  I  did  not  in  the  hurry  of  our  brief  interview 
me  or  address,  nor  give  him  mine ;  for  then  I  might  have  in- 
m,  though  living  at  a  distance.  But  God  can  do  that  right  well 
is  Word  contained  in  the  Testament  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  without 
i  or  any  other  person.  And  now,  dear  friends,  I  ask  one  thing, 
r  hearts  sometimes  for  this  your  brother,  for  whom  I  for  one  shall 
D  pray.  Remember  he  has  no  advantages  of  a  free  Sabbath  such 
e.  The  first  time  any  person,  and  that  a  perfect  stranger,  spoke 
[Christ,  he  listened  and  believed.  Surely  this  '  Bread  cast  upon  the 
1  be  found  after  many  days.*     To  Him  be  all  the  glory."  .... 


''  \ 


IICAL  NOTICE  OF  THE  LATE  REV. 
POLLOCKSHAWS.* 


JAMES  C.  MACLAURIN, 


imes  C.  Maclaiuin,  your  late 
bom  on  the  6th  September 
>ldingham,  a  small  town  in 
e,  near  the  coast,  at  St  Abb's 
was  the  seed  of  the  godly, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Maclaurin — 
ntly  character  and  of  gentle- 
ng — ^an  able  minister  of  the 
aent,  and  a  good  soldier  of 
t,  was  for  forty  years  pastor 
sion  congregation  of  Golding- 
he  memory  of  the  just  is 
Jid  a  savoury  recollection  of 
an,  and  his  abimdant  minis- 
rs,  is  still  cherished  by.  many 
brict.  He  was  the  author  of 
rehgious  treatises,  which  are 
ave  been  blessed  to  the  con- 
ouls.  He  was  proverbial  for 
>n  to  the  young,  and  was  a 
nd  and  promoter  of  Sabbath 
a  time  when  Sabbath  schools 
o  common  or  so  popular  as 
w. 

laurin  of  Pollockshaws  died  on 
^pril  last  At  the  request  of  his 
»  the  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Lawrie, 
whed  the  funeral  sermon,  taking 
oshua  i.  2,  "  Moses,  My  servant 
t  the  close  of  the  discourse  he 
>niphical  sketch  which  we  have 
tisfaction  of  placing  before  our 


This  devoted  servant  of  Christ  had 
two  sons,  James  and. Robert,  and  two 
daughters,  both  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
James,  the  eldest  son  and  your  minister, 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
in  his  native  place,  but  was  ultimately 
sent  to  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh 
(then  under  the  superintendence  of  its 
accomplished  rector,  Dr  Carson),  to  finish 
there  his  preparations  for  entering  the 
University.  When  a  boy,  he  was  distin- 
guished for  his  amiability  and  gentleness 
of  disposition,  and  was  known  among  his 
school-fellows  as  the  "  Peace-maker." 
He  was  an  obedient  son  and  a  docile 
pupil. 

At  what  time  "  a  saving  change"  was 
wrought  upon  his  mind,  we  are  unable 
to  tell.  From  his  earliest  years  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  "  nurtiu'e  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,"  and  "  from  a 
chUd  had  known  the  Holy  Scriptures." 
In  after-life  he  often  reverted,  with  de- 
light, to  the  early  training  of  the  manse 
of  Coldingham,  and  spoke  with  rapture 
of  the  good  men  who  were  wont  to  as- 
sist his  father  on  communion  occasions. 
"  Hither,"  he  used  to  say,  quoting  the 
words  of  his  father's  biographer,  ''came 
Mr  Ure  of  Ayton,  kind  of  heart  and 
placid  in  manner ;  Dr  Bahner  of  Ber- 
wick, meditative  perhaps  in  mood,  and 
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full  of  some  subject  of  interestiiig  in- 
quiry, which  he  was  to  submit  to  the 
brethren;  or,  it  might  be,  his  warm- 
hearted and  ardent  neighbour  in  Ber- 
wick, Mr  Young ;  sometimes,  too,  Mr 
Paterson  of  Alnwick,  with  his  guileless 
spirit,  to  give  us  his  naive  remarks  on 
men  and  things ;  and  occasionally  Mr 
M'GUchrist,  then  of  Dunse,  to  open  to  us, 
in  the  social  circle,  his  affectionate  soul, 
and  to  delight  us  from  the  pulpit  with 
his  florid,  but  powerful  oratory."  In 
such  scenes,  and  amid  such  healthful  in- 
fluences, your  pastor's  early  days  were 
spent.  It  is  believed  that,  like  good 
Obadiah,  he  feared  the  Lord  from  his 
youth  ;  although,  it  is  likely,  that  as  in 
the  case  of  many  other  pious  persons, 
who  have  enjoyed  similar  youthful  ad- 
vantages, the  precious  seed  of  Divine 
truth  took  root  in  his  heart,  and  grew 
up  so  imperceptibly  and  gradually,  that 
he  himself  was  not  conscious  of  any  par- 
ticular period  when  the  great  change  was 
effected. 

Having  fiinished  his  studies  at  the 
High  School  of  Edinburgh,  he  removed 
to  Glasgow,  where  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity. During  four  successive  seasons, 
he  studied  there  the  different  branches 
of  literature  and  science,  with  which 
those  looking  forward  to  the  ministry  in 
our  Church  are  expected  to  have  made 
themselves  acquainted  before  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  Divinity  Hall.  Of  his 
college  career  we  know  little  more  than 
that  he  was  a  diligent  student,  and  held 
a  respectable  place  in  the  various  classes 
which  he  attended.  His  father  received 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  professors,  in 
which  he  speaks  in  very  high  terms  of 
his  son's  abilities,  diligence,  and  general 
proficiency. 

In  the  autimm  of  1829,  after  under- 
going an  examination  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Coldstream  and  Berwick,  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  student  of  divinity  in  the  Hall 
of  the  United  Secession  Church,  then 
under  the  superintendence,  of  thop  good 
men  and  able  theologians,  Drs  Dick  and 
Mitchell.  I  find  that  thirty  students  en- 
tered the  Hall  along  with  Mr  Maclaurin. 
Of  these  the  greater  part  have  fallen 
asleep ;  and  I  cannot  discover  that  more 
than  eight  or  nine  of  them  axe  now  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  God  in  the  Gospel, 
in  connection  with  our  own  communion. 

Having  completed  his  five  years'  study 
at  the  Theological  Hall,  Mr  Maclaurin 
Vas  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the 


Presbytery  of  Berwick,  in  the  year  1834. 
I  know  that  he  took  license  with  fear 
and  trembling,  deeply  sensible  of  the 
weight  of  responsibility  that  rested  on 
him  in  connection  with  the  new  relation 
into  which  he  had  entered,  yet  resolving 
— ^in  his  closet,  on  his  knees  resolving — 
to  serve  God  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gos- 
pel with  the  best  he  had,  and  to  conse- 
crate to  the  work  of  saving  souls  all  the 
energies  of  his  nature. 

Mr  Maclaurin  proved  an  acceptable 
preacher,  and  did  not  long  remain  on  the 
list  of  probationers.  His  clear  musical 
voice ;  his  distinct  enunciation  and  grace- 
ful action ;  his  discourses,  so  evangelical 
in  their  sentiment,  so  scriptural  in  their 
expression,  and  so  tasteful  in  their  struc- 
ture, rendered  his  pulpit  appearances  ge- 
nertJly  attractive.  The  congregation  of 
Pollockshaws  was  at  that  time  vacant. 
The  Rev.  James  Pringle,  who  had  been 
for  nearly  twenty-seven  years  its  minis- 
ter, had  died  in  1833.  Mr  Maclaurin 
having  been  sent  to  supply  the  vacancy, 
produced  a  favourable  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  tiie  church,  and 
the  result  was  a  harmonious  call.  Other 
congregations^  two  at  least,  were  about 
to  invite  him  to  become  their  pastor; 
but,  with  that  straightforwardness  which 
always  characterizeid  him,  he  intimated 
to  the  parties  concerned,  that  his  mind 
was  made  up,  and  requested  them  to 
take  no  further  steps  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  him  as  their  minister.  He  was 
ordained  on  the  10th  of  March  1834,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three.  On  that  occa- 
sion, the  Rev.  Mr  France  of  Paisley 
preached  from  Isaiah  Ix.  1,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr  Ferrier,  then  of  Newarthill,  now  Dr 
Ferrier,  one  of  our  ministers  in  Canada, 
presided,  and  delivered  the  ordination 
charge. 

Mr  Maclaurin  continued  in  Pollock- 
shaws until  his  translation  by  death. 
"  He  never  changed,  or  wished  to  change 
his  place."  His  connection  with  you  was 
a  peaceful  one.  I  have  often  h^ird  him 
spleak  of  the  happiness  he  had  enjoyed 
among  the  people  of  his  charge.  He  haa 
frequently  said  to  myseK,  "  '  The  hnes 
have  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places  ;* 
and  few  men  have  had  greater  cause  than 
I  have  had  to  thank  God  and  take  cour- 
age. "  His  ministry  was  a  successful  one. 
Its  spiritual  results  cannot  be  fully  knovn 
in  the  present  life,  for  "  the  harvest  is 
the  end  of  the  world."  "  The  day  shall 
declare  them."     Mr  Maclaurin  himself 
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considered  that  he  had  been  more  useful 
in  building  up  believers  than  in  awak- 
ening the  unconverted.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubtf  that  to  not  a  few,  even 
of  the  latter  class,  he  was  made  a  bless- 
ing. Several  instances  are  known  in 
which  the  word  spoken  by  him  proved 
mighty^  through  Divine  influence,  to  the 
conversion  of  Sie  ungodly.  In  the  course 
of  recent  pastoral  visitation,  I  met  with 
a  pious  female,  who  traced  her  fbrst  reli- 
gious impressions,  under  God,  to  Mr 
Maclaurin^s  ministry.  At  the  time  of 
Ms  settlement  amongst  you,  the  members 
on  the  communion-roll  were  about  200  ; 
now  they  number  600,  although  new 
churches  of  different  denominations  have 
sprung  up  all  around.  The  building  in 
which  Mr  Maclaurin  commenced  his  mi- 
nistry has  ceased  to  exist,  having  been 
dstroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1847.  This 
elegant  structure  in  which  you  now  wor- 
ship has  been  erected  in  its  stead,  and 
your  niinister  had  the  prospect  of  seeing 
it  entirely  free  of  debt  before  the  end  of 
tlie  present  year. 

m  Maclaurin^s  constitution  was  origi- 
nally a  sound  one,  and  he  long  enjoyed 
excellent  health.  A  few  years  ago  his 
constitution  seemed  to  be  breaking  up. 
In  the  year  1854  he  was  seized  with 
general  nervous  debility,  and  was  laid 
aside  for  a  time  from  public  duty.  In 
search  of  health  he  visited  Umberslade, 
a  hydropathic  establishment  in  England, 
where  he  remained  for  several  months. 
To  the  surprise  and  delight  of  his  friends, 
the  apparently  exhausted  energies  of  na- 
ture resumed  their  activity,  and  there 
were  six  years  added  to  his  life.  He  ap- 
peared perfectly  to  recover,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  discharge  his  ministerial  duties 
with  enjoyment  to  himself,  and  with 
profit  to  you,  till  within  about  three 
months  of  his  death. 

On  the  third  Sabbath  of  January  last, 
a  day  much  to  be  remembered  by  his 
family  and  his  flock,  he  exchanged  with 
his  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr  Weild  of 
Thornliebank.  He  had  commenced  the 
forenoon's  service.  He  had  given  out 
the  morning  Psalm,  which  was  sung  by 
the  congregation.  He  had  read  a  por- 
tion of  Scripture,  and  had  announced  a 
second  Psalm,  when  the  Master  whis- 
pered, "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but 
no  further."  He  was  arrested  in  his 
work.  A  blood-vessel  in  the  left  lung 
had  been  ruptured.  He  left  the  pulpit, 
aud  was  conveyed  to  his  home  in  a  state 


of  extreme  prostration.  It  is  a  circum- 
stance deserving  of  notice,  that  the  text 
from  which  he  meant  to  have  preached, 
was  Deut.  iii.  25,  ^^  I  pray  Thee,  let  me 
go  over  and  see  the  good  land  that  is 
beyond  Jordan,  that  goodlv  mountain, 
and  Lebanon."  Gradually  the  wound  in 
the  lung  was  healed,  and  the  gushing 
stream  was  stanched.  In  the  course  (^ 
a  few  weeks  he  had  so  far  recovered,  as 
to  be  able  to  set  out  for  the  south  of 
England,  in  the  hope  that  rest  from 
labour,  change  of  scene,  and  a  milder 
climate,  might  perfect  his  begun  re- 
covery. 

On  the  20th  of  February  last,  in  com- 
pany with  one  of  his  daughters,  he  took 
nis  departure  for  Exeter,  which  he 
reacheci,  apparently  not  much  the  worse 
for  his  long  and  somewhat  fatiguing 
journey.  But  he  had  not  been  many 
days  in  Exeter,  when  both  he  and  his 
companion  in  travel  were  seized  with 
bilious  fever.  In  Mr  Maclaurin's  weak 
state  of  health,  he  was  ill  able  to  resist 
such  a  disease.  The  fever,  however,  sub- 
sided, and  he  somewhat  regained  his 
strength.  In  a  letter,  dated  the  6th  of 
April,  written  during  his  seeming  con- 
valescence, and  addressed  to  one  of  the 
members  of  his  family,  he  says,  t^  It  is 
exactly  a  month  to-day  since  I  breathed 
the  fresh  air  out  of  doors.  My  feeHngs 
during  that  period  have  been  of  a  very 
varied  description.  At  times  I  had  al- 
most abandoned  the  hope  of  recovery, 
my  weakness  being  so  great.  One  night 
I  had  of  intense  agony,  which  I  cannot 
soon  forget.  This  day  I  am  allowed  to 
take  a  ride  for  an  hour.  I  fed  my 
strength  returning,  although  it  will  be 
weeks  ere  I  recover  from  this  attack,  or 
feel  as  strong  as  before.  Yet  the  Lord 
is  dealing  very  bountifully  with  me.  O 
to  live  more  entirely  to  His  glory ! "  In 
another  letter,  penned  about  the  same 
time,  he  adds,  *'  I  have  in  the  course  of 
this  year  known  what  sore  affliction  is. 
What  reason  have  I  for  gratitude  that 
the  I-KMPd  has  once  more  interposed  for 
my  deliveranxie  !  One  thing  is  certain, 
it  has  been  all  needed ;  and  how  com- 
fortable the  assurance,  that  every  part 
of  my  trouble  has  been  the  expression  of 
my  heavenly  Father's  love;  and  I  would 
not  forget  the  exhortation,  which  speak- 
eUi  unto  me  as  unto  a  child,  ^  My  son, 
despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord, 
nor  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  of  Him.' 
0  I  I  often  think,  if  God  is  pleased  to 
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permit  me  to  resume  my  public  labours, 
how  much  more  of  zeal  and  devotedness 
will  I  bring  to  bear  upon  them.  The 
vows  which  I  have  made  in  the  day  of 
trouble,  permit  me  not  to  forget,  should 
health  and  strength  again  be  my  pos- 
session." 

During  this  dark  and  trying  season, 
you  were  not  forgotten  by  him.  He  had 
begun  a  letter  to  the  peojjle  of  his  charge, 
to  be  read  from  the  pulpit  on  the  follow- 
ing Sabbath  ;  but  his  failing  strength 
prevented  him  from  completing  it.  The 
document  is  written  with  the  trembling 
hand  of  death,  and  shows  that,  however 
willing  the  spirit  might  be,  the  flesh  was 
weak.  I  shall  quote  one  or  two  sen- 
tences from  it,  as  an  indication  of  the 
current  of  his  thoughts  and  the  state  of 
his  feelings.  *'  1  need  not  say  that  it 
has  been  with  me  a  time  of  great  anxiety 
— so  far  removed  from  sympathising 
friends,  surrounded  by  strangers,  my 
daughter,  who  accompanied  me  to  Exe- 
ter, -laid  low  by  the  same  disease  that 
had  so  completely  prostrated  myself.  But 
never  did  I  feel  more  resigned  to  any  dis- 
pensation, and  never  under  any,  have  I 
enjoyed  such  an  amount  of  comfort. 
Though  earthly  friends  were  not  with 
me,  L  had  access  to  my  best  Friend,  my 
Father  in  heaven.  I  knew  that  it  was 
all  His  doing,  and  that  in  love  and  in 
faithfulness  He  had  afflicted  me.  I  real- 
ized the  value  of  this  promise,  '  Call  upon 
Me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  will  de- 
liver thee.'  I  have  reached  the  25th 
year  of  my  ministry  amongst  you.  What 
a  solemn  thought  is  this  to  me,  especially 
when  1  recollect  that  the  average  dura- 
tion of  a  Dissenting  minister's  service  is 
seventeen  years.  Mr  Pringle  died  after 
he  had  completed  his  twenty-sixth  year. 
What  havoc  has  death  made  in  the  pul- 
pits of  PoUockshaws  1  On  the  day  of  my 
ordination,  there  were  upwards  of  thirty 
ministers  present  to  give  me  the  right 
hand  of  f eUowship ;  1  have  endeavoured 
to  recall  them,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
only  three  of  them  now  survive.  You 
know  how  few  of  the  200  names  that 
were  then  on  the  congregational  roll  now 
remain  with  us.  And  yet  how  little  do 
we  realize  the  thought,  that  we  must 
soon  follow  them  I  May  none  of  you 
have  to  seek  Christ  and  the  comforts  of 
religion  for  the  first  time,  when  you  come 
to  die." 

About  fourteen  days  before  his  death, 
the  fever,  which  had  left  him,  returned. 


Medical  skiU  was  again  called  in,  but  in 
vain.  His  strength  failed,  and  he  sank 
rapidly.  On  last  Wednesday  week,  his 
partner  in  life  set  out  for  the  south,  and 
reached  Exeter  on  Thursday  night.  On 
the  Friday  following  he  was  still  ex- 
tremely feeble,  but  even  then  it  was 
hoped  that  he  might  yet  rally ;  and  a 
letter,  dated  Friday,  -says,  "  He  feels  a 
little  stronger  to-day."  But  death  was 
in  the  cup.  His  weakness  increased; 
and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  his 
warfare  was  well  nigh  accomplished. 

Your  late  pastor  was  not  one  of  those 
who  are  always  talking  of  their  religious 
experience.  His  aim,  through  life,  was 
"  to  6e,  rather  than  to  seem  religious ;" 
and  he  uniformly  manifestfed  extreme 
reserve  on  the  subject  of  his  secret  spi- 
ritual exercises.  Perhaps  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  attaching  too  much  importance  to 
deathbed  sayings ;  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  wisdom  in  the  remark,  I  think, 
of  John  Newton,  "  If  you  would  enable 
me  to  judge  of  a  man^s  character,  don't 
teU  me  what  he  said  when  he  was  dying, 
tell  me  what  he  did  when  he  was  hving. ' 
Still  we  naturally  wish  to  know  how  tie 
dying  Christian  feels  in  the  prospect  of 
dissolution.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able 
to  state,  that  on  his  deathbed  Mr  Mac- 
laurin  witnessed  a  good  confession.  On 
the  Saturday,  the  day  before  he  died, 
some  one  asked  him,  ^^  Is  Jesus  still  with 
you?"  "Yes,"  was  his  calm  reply; 
"  He  i5  with  me,  and  He  sticketh  closer 
than  a  brother."  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  he  asked  Mrs  Maclaurin  to 
read  to  him  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  After  she  had 
r^  the  first  verse,  "  Let  brotherly  lore 
continue,"  he  remarked,  "  That  is  a  mes- 
sage to  my  family.  It  is  a  message  to 
the  session.  It  is  a  message  to  the  con- 
gregation." 

ML  Saturday  night,  and  on  Sabbath, 
up  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  he  was  ex- 
tremely restless ;  but  on  being  asked  if 
he  suffered  much  pain,  he  always  an- 
swered, "  No,  not  much."  He  gradually 
sank ;  and  on  the  forenoon  of  Sabbath 
last,  the  29th  of  April,  he  calmly  fell 
asleep.  "  This  man,  being  a  son  of 
Abraham,  was  loosed  from  &s  infirmity 
on  the  Sabbath-day." 

"  The  languishing  head  is  at  rest, 
Its  thinking  and  aching  are  o'er ; 
The  quiet,  immoveable  breast, 
Is  heaved  by  affliction  no  more." 

His  mortal  remains  were  brought  to 
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hifi  own  residence,  and  were  conveyed  to 
the  narrow  house  by  a  large  assembly  of 
sincere  mourners.  Many  were  in  tears. 
During  the  funeral  the  shops  were  closed, 
and  business  was  generally  suspended 
throughout  the  town.  The  scene  of 
Thursday  last  was  solemn  and  impres- 
sive. The  long  funeral  procession — ^the 
crowds  that  watched  at  windows,  or 
waited  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  and 
in  the  churchyard — ^the  mournful  toll- 
ing of  the  bells,  and  the  serious  aspect 
of  the  spectators, — ^testified  how  much  he 
was  esteemed  and  loved  by  all  ranks  and 
all  denominations. 

Such  is  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  leading 
incidents  in  your  late  minister's  life.  Of 
his  character  and  attainments  I  have 
left  myself  little  time  "  to  speak  parti- 
cularly." With  Mr  Maclaurin  I  have 
heen  for  eighteen  years  on  a  footing  of 
intimate  friendship.  We  were  near 
neighbours.  We  had  much  ministerial 
intercourse ;  and  from  the  first  hour  of 
ow  acquaintance,  "  until  the  day  in 
wUch  he  was  taken  up,'*  our  affectionate 
brotherhood  has  never  once  been'dis- 
torbed  by  the  slightest  misunderstand- 
ing. He  was  a  man  of  genial  spirit, 
otremely  modest  and  unobtrusive — a 
datiful  son — an  affectionate  husband — 
an  indulgent  father — an  obliging  neigh- 
hour — a  faithful  friend.  As  a  preacher, 
he  was  judicious,  faithful,  and  discrimi- 
nating. His  manner  was  natural,  and 
the  language  in  which  he  expressed  his 
thoughts  was  simple  and  appropriate. 

"  In  his  soul  he  loathed 
All  affectation.  'Twas  his  perfect  scorn, 
Object  of  his  implacable  disgust" 

He  shrank  from  publicity ;  and  al- 
though his  voice  was  seldom  heard  on  the 
platform  or  in  our  Church  courts,  his  pul- 
pit services  were  always  edifying  and 
acceptable,  even  to  hearers  of  very  culti- 
vated minds.  What  Dr  Henderson  said 
of  the  father's  sermons,  may  with  equal 
truth  be  affirmed  of  the  son's, — "  His 
discourses,  though  they  did  not  aim  at 
anything  very  profound  or  highly  ima- 
ginative, by  the  clear  and  affectionate  ex- 
hibition of  Grospel  truth,  and  the  correct 
taste  that  was  shown  in  its  illustration, 
commended  themselves  to  the  consciences 
and  hearts  of  his  hearers." 

I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  Mr  Mac- 
laurin's  thorough  conscientiousness  in 
preparing  for  the  pulpit.  He  never 
aerved  his  Master  with  that  which  cost 


him  naught.  He  never  trifled  away  the 
first  days  of  the  week,  and  began  his 
preparations  for  the  Sabbath  on  the 
Friday  night  or  Saturday  morning.  He 
was,  to  the  last,  a  diligent  student ;  and 
his  discourses  bore  evident  marks  of  care- 
ful preparatory  study. 

As  a  pastor,  Mr  Maclaurin  was  in  no 
common  degree  assiduous  and  affection- 
ate. He  was  "  familiar,  but  by  no  means 
vulgar."  He  mingled  much  with  his 
people ;  but  while  adapting  himself  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  poorest  and  the 
most  unlettered,  he  never  forgot,  and 
never  permitted  others  to  forget,  that  he 
was  an  ambassador  of  Christ.  He  was 
singularly  attentive  to  the  duty  of  pas- 
toral visitation.  The  sick,  the  aged,  and 
the  dying,  were  the  objects  of  his  special 
care.  Many  of  the  afflicted  will  miss  his 
kind  attention,  his  remarkable  prayers, 
and  the  good  and  comfortable  words 
which  he  was  wont  to  address  to  them. 
The  grief  occasioned  by  his  unexpected 
death  is  deep  and  widespread.  Not  only 
the  members  of  this  congregation,  but 
very  many  of  the  commuity  at  large,  are 
sorrowing  this  day,  that  they  ^^  shsJl  see 
his  face  no  more." 

But  I  must  conclude.  The  mourning 
widow  and  children  of  my  deceased 
friend  need,  and  should  receive,  our  sym- 
pathy and  prayers.  May  the  widow 
find,  in  the  widow's  God,  "  a  very  pre- 
sent help  in  trouble,"  and  may  the  chil- 
dren go  for  comfort  and  direction  to  **  the 
God  before  whom  their  father  did  walk." 
Mourn,  but  mourn  not  as  those  who 
have  no  hope.  Be  thankful  that  you 
have  had  such  a  father,  and  that  you 
have  so  long  enjoyed  his  instruction,  his 
example,  and  his  prayers.  Remember 
his  dying  counsel,  "  Let  brotherly  love 
continue."  Let  it  be  your  aim  to  follow 
him  as  he  followed  Cbjrist,  that  where  he 
now  is  you  may  also  be.  "  And  thou, 
Solomon,  my  son,  know  thou  the  God 
of  thy  father,  and  serve  Him  with  a 
perfect  heart  and  with  a  willing  mind  ; 
for  the  Lord  searcheth  all  hearts,  and 
understandeth  all  the  imaginations  of 
the  thoughts.  If  thou  seek  Him,  He 
will  be  found  of  thee ;  but  if  thou  for- 
sake Him,  He  will  cast  thee  off  for 
ever." 

Let  the  members  of  this  church  suffer 
the  word  of  exhortation.  Do  not  forget 
your  pastor's  last  message,  "  Let  bro- 
therly love  continue."  Beware  of  party 
spirit.     Bear  and  forbear  with  one  an- 
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other.  *^  Let  all  noalice,  and  envy,  and 
evil  speaking,  be  put  away  from  you, 
and  like  new-born  babes,  desire  the  sin- 
cere milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow 
thereby."  Your  minister  was  a  man  of 
peace  ;  ^nd  if  we  could  conceive  of  any- 
thing disturbing  his  repose,  or  grieving 
his  spirit,  in  tlutt  bright  world  whither' 


he  has  gone,  it  would  be  the  sight  of  bis 
people,  who  were  in  his  "  heart  to  die 
and  to  live  with  him,"  biting  and  de- 
vouring one  another.  Finally,  brethren, 
fareweU.  Be  perfect ;  be  of  good  com- 
fort ;  be  of  one  mind ;  live  in  peace,  and 
the  God  of  love  and  of  peace  shall  be 
with  you. 


SIN-OFFERINGS  AND  TRESPASS-OFFERINGS. 


It  will  be  seen,  from  the  following  quo- 
tations, that  the  nature  of  the  sin  and 
trespass-offerings  has  long  been  under 
discussion  without  issuing  in  any  well- 
established  results.  The  writer  ventures 
to  present  a  view  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  which  he  is  not  aware  has 
been  previously  noticed. 

^^  The  exact  distinction  between  the 
transgressions  to  which  the  sin  and  ires- 
pass-offerings  respectively  have  reference, 
is  exceedingly  obscure.  We  can  only 
offer  the  usual  explanation,  which  seems 
the  best :  that  is,  that,  understood  in  the 
strictly  legal  sense,  sins  were  violations 
oi  prohibitory  atsi.tu.iea^ — ^that  is,  the  doing 
of  something  which  the  law  commanded 
not  to  be  done ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  trespasses  were  violations  of  im- 
perative statutes, — ^that  is,  the  neglect 
of  doing  things  that  are  commanded." 
Such  are  the  words  of  Eitto  in  his 
"  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine." 

Dr  J.  P.  Smith,  in  the  supplementary 
notes  to  his  ^^Four  Discourses  on  the 
Sacrifice  and  Priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ," 
enumerates  four  opposing  opinions  on 
the  nature  of  these  two  sacrifices,  and 
adds,  '*  None  of  these  attempts  is  satis- 
factory ;  and  as,  in  the  statements  of  the 
law  itself,  nothing  is  contained  that  can, 
in  any  measure,  conduct  us  safely  to  a 
determination  upon  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  sin-offering  and  the  trespass- 
offering,  it  seems  b^t  entirely  to  re- 
nounce making  a  distinction." 

The  learned  men,yenema,  Maimonides, 
Schulz,  Michaelis,  Winer,  ete.,  to  whom 
Dr  J.  P.  Smith  makes  reference,  appear 
to  have  been  misled  in  their  researches  by 
attempting  to  discover  an  etymological 
distinction  between  the  trespass-offeriug 
(asham)  and  the  sin-offering  (hattath), 
instead  of  comparing  together  the  appli- 
cation and  uses  of  the  two  words  in  the 
Levitical  law.     The  writer  is  of  opinion, 


that  by  following  this  course  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  may  be  made 
very  apparent,  and  that  it  will  be  found 
of  an  entirely  different  nature  from 
what  is  commonly  supposed. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Trespass-Offer- 
ing. The  occasions  on  which  a  trespass- 
offering  were  to  be  presented  are  detailed 
with  the  greatest  exactness  in  Lev.  y. 
1-19;  Lev.  vi.  1-9, 12 ;  Lev.  xiv.  10-22; 
Lev.  xix.  21,  22,  eto.;  and  are  such  as 
the  following :  hearing  swearing  witboot 
disclosing  it ;  sinning  through  ignorance 
in  holy  things ;  idolatrous  marriages,  etc: 

The  seasons  and  occasions  on  which 
a  Sin-Offering  was  presented  are  also 
enumerated  with  considerable  ivdneBs, 
as,  at  New  Moon ;  Pentecost ;  D&y  of 
Atonement;  at  consecration  of  priests; 
for  sins  of  ignorance,  etei  See  Num. 
xxviii.  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  19 ;  Lev.  xvi. 
3-19 ;  Lev.  viii.  2,  ,14 ;  Lev.  iv.  3,  4, 
ete. 

But  now,  when  we  begin  to  examine 
the  different  passages  to  discover  in  what 
manner  a  trespass-offering  and  a  sin- 
offerinff  were  to  be  offered  up,  we  find 
immediately  the  distinction  between 
them.  In  reference  to  a  trespass-offer- 
ing, we  find  that  sometimes  it  is  offered 
as  a  burnt -offering,  at  other  times  as  a 
peace-offering,  and  at  other  times  as  a 
sin-offering ;  or  all  these  combined  in 
one  trespass-offering.  Lev.  v.  1-U; 
Lev.  xiv.  10-22  ;  but  never  in  any  man- 
ner peculiar  to  itself.  On  the  other  band, 
we  have  the  most  circumstantial  details 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  Sin-Offering 
is  to  be  sacrificed:  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  mode  in  which  cattle,  ^eep, 
and  pigeons  are  to  be  offered,  and  spe- 
cifying the  cases  in  which  the  Wood  d 
the  sin-offering  is  to  be  poured  out 
beside  the  bottom  of  the  altar,  and  when 
it  is  to  be  put  on  the  horns  of  the  altar 
of  incense,  when  the  whole  of  it  was  to 
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and  when  part  of  it  was  to  be 
;he  priests,  etc. ;  Ex.  xxix.  12; 
,  7,  16-18 ;  Ex.  xxix.  13,  14  ; 
16,  17  ; .  Uv.  vi.  25-29 ; 
i  9, 10,  etc.  What  condusion 
mrticulars  point  to,  btit  this, 
^pass-offering  is  a  name  for 
iresented  for  a  certain  definite 
fences  which  are  all  named; 
■offering  is  a  technical  name 
cular  mode  of  offering  a  sacri- 
wdll  be  necessary  to  fm'nish 
ional  proof  and  illustration  of 
atement. 

ot  been  sufficiently  considered 
on  the  sacrifices,  that  there 
and  only  three,  different  ge- 
es in  which  bloody  sacrifices 
ed,  which  are  entitled  Sin- 
Burnt-Offerings,  and  Peace- 
Each  of  these  agree  in  some 
nd  diffpr  in  others*  The  ani- 
l  the  three  cases,  was  brought 
)emacle ;  but  whereas  in  the 
ring  and  peace-offering  it  was 
16  offerer,  in  the  sin-offering 
mest  who  killed  it ;  again,  the 
he  burnt-offering  and  peace- 
as  sprinkled  round  about  upon 
y  the  priest  in  the  same  man- 
ias the  blood  of  the  sin-offer- 
oured  out  beside  the  bottom  of 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
ftrts  of  "both  sin-offering  and 
ing  that  were  burnt  upon  the 
Peas  the  whole  of  the  burnt - 
as  consumed.  See  Ex.  xxix. 
Bv.  i.  3-17;  Lev.  iii.  2-16; 
-35  ;    Lev.  v.  8-10 ;   Lev.  vi. 


25-30 ;  Lev.  viii.  15-28 ;  Lev.  ix.  5,  12 ; 
Lev.  X.  17-19 ;  Lev.  xvi.  14-19 ;  Lev. 
xvii.  8,  9 ;  Num.  xviii.  9,  10. 

We  think  that  a  consideration  of  the 
above,  and  especially  a  comparison  of 
the  texts  referred  to^  will  establish  the 
statement  which  has  been  made,  that 
there  are  only  three  different  modes  in 
which  bloody  sacrifices  were  offered, 
technically  called,  Burnt-Offering,  Sin- 
Offering,  and  Peace-Offering. 

And  here  we  find  at  once  an  explana- 
tion of  what  has  perplexed  so  many,  that 
in  certain  cases  a  trespass-o^Qtrng  was 
to  be  presented  as  a  sin-offering  (Lev* 
v.  1-14)  ;  for  this  is  merely  a  direction 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be* 
offered:  so  that  in  this  view  of  tlie 
nature  of  a  sin-ofJRBring,  that  it  is  simply 
a  particvdar  mode  in  which  an  animal 
was  sacrificed,  there  is  no  more  difficulty 
than  that  in  other  cases  it  is  directed 
the  trespass-offering  was  to  be  a  burnt- 
offering  or  a  peace-offering,  which  are  the 
other  two  modes  of  sacrificing  animals. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  the  one  is  termed 
a  trespass  and  the  other  a  sin-offering, 
we  answer,  that  the  question  does  not 
seem  capable  of  solution,  and  that  it  i& 
one  of  little  moment.  What  principally 
concerns  us  is  the  nature  of  the  two> 
offerings  ;  and  the  answer  to  this  inquiry 
which  we  have-  already  given  may  be 
repeated,  that  a  trespass-offering  is  an 
offering  for  a  certain  defined  class  of 
offences,  and  a  sin-offering  one  out  of 
the  three  modes  in  which  animals^were 
sacrificed.  J.  T. 

Johnstone. 
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LINES  TO  POWER. 

"  Power  belougetb  unte'  God." 


Spirit  of  Power,  to  thee  we  raise  a  song, — 

A  song  to  thee,  whose  life  is  in  the  sky, 
The  earth,  the  ocean,  and  the  winds, — b.  throng 

Of  solenm  voices  speaks  thy  presence  nigh. 
Ruling,  evolving,  steadying  on  thy  wing 

Which  ne'er  may  flag,  the  sphered  world, 

And  all  in  its  abysses  furled. 
Of  life,  or  death,  or  change,  or  mystery, 
Wliich  our  beclouded  eyes  may  never  see, 
.  But  as  in  dreams  which  flicker  through  the  soul, 
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•    Dim  visions  of  the  far  remote, 
A  moment  o'er  our  senses  brought, 
Ere  from  the  sphere  of  mortal  ken  they  roll, 
Mocking  the  strenuous  gaze  of  ripest  thought^ 
Which  sinks,  benighted,  to  the  dusk  again. 
Spirit  of  Power,  to  thee  we  lift  our  strain  : 
If  thy  stem  influence  we  might  engage, 
Then  should  we  dare  to  breathe  our  melody 
Beneath  the  vaulted  sky, 
Nor  deem  that  song  an  idle  thing, 
Upborne  upon  thy  stedfast  wing. 


Enshrined  in  essence  tbicreate — sublime ! 

We  hail  thee,  resident  in  God  supreme ; 
Power's  awful  Throne  and  ever-vernal  Prime, 

Maker  and  mover  of  all  things  that  gleam 
In  outwardness  before  the  creature's  sense. 

Oh,  wonderful !  the  mighty  load 

Emerging  from  the  hand  of  God  ; — 
The  hand  l«neath,  above,  the  quickening  breath ; 
Life  answers  to  the  call, — ^life  out  of  death ; 
At  first  a  chaos,  order  thence. 
And  harmony,  and  circling  light, 
Nature  in  all  her  visions  bright 
Thus  rising  beautiful  to  soul  and  sense. 
A  fragrant  offering  of  supreme  delight. 
Flung  from  the  Maker's  ever>teeming  hand. 
Oh  let  His  reasoning  offspring  understand. 
And  read  this  flaming  mystery  w^ght. 
Ascending  ever  to  tiie  viewless  throne 
By  such-like  steps,  and  prone, 

In  wonder  fall,  and  voiceless  prayer, 

To  Power  for  ever  seated  there  i  A.  L.  S. 


THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  SYRIA. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNTTED  PBESBYTERIAN  MJLOAZIKE. 

Alexandria,  27th  June  1860.  side  and  plain,  while  the  panic-stnick 

Dear  Sir, — ^You  have  already  received  inhabitants  are  being  mowed  down  in 

from  me  an  account  of  the  recent  out-  hundreds ;  and  such  of  their  widows  and 

breajt  of  civil  war  in  Lebanon,  and  of  orphaned  children  as  have  been  allowed 

the  varied  fortunes  of  the  contending  to  escape,  are  flocking  to  the  churches 

parties,  up  to  the  time  when  Deir-el-  and  homes  of  the  missionaries  for  refuge 

Komer,  a  town  with  7000  inhabitants,  and  shelter  till  these  horrors  be  o?er- 

situated  eleven  miles  south-east  of  Beirut,  past.    The  Turkish  pashas,  the  ostensible 

surrendered  to  the  Druses.     From  let-  governors   of    the  country — although, 

ters  more  recently  received  from  our  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  Maron- 

missionary  brethren  of  Beirut,  it  appears  ites  and  Druses  in  Lebanon  are  nearly 

that  the  whole  of  the  Lebanon  district  is  independent  tribes — on  having  been  rc- 

still  enveloped  in  all  the  horrors  of  civil  monstrated  with  by  the  English  and 

war.     The  bold  and  bloodthirsty  Druses  other  European  consuls,  have  once  and 

are  carrying  aU  before  them.     Village  again  declared  their  anxiety  to  put  a 

after  village  is  disappearing  from  hill-  stop  to  further  hostilities,  and  have  even 
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pretended  to  a  desire,  if  they  did  not 
actually  pledge  themselves,  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
Christians.  Yet  all  the  while  the 
Turkish  troops  are  secretly  aiding  the 
Druses,  not  only  by  standing  idly  by, 
and  looking  with  complacency  on  un- 
heard-of scenes  of  horror,  but  actually 
furnishing  arms  and  ammunition  to 
these  bloodthirsty  murderers,  after  hav- 
ing by  treachery  and  stratagem  robbed 
them  from  the  Christians.  It  is  thus 
becoming  every  day  more  and  more  ap- 
parent, tikat  nothing  but  the  speedy  in- 
terference of  the  Western  Powers  will 
save  the  Christians  from  an  all  but  com- 
pete extermination. 

What  are  the  consuls  doing  mean- 
while? We  hear  of  new  arrivals  by 
every  mail,  of  English,  French,  Russian, 
and  Austrian  ships  of  war  in  the  port  of 
Beirut;  but  we  do  not  hear  that  the 
coniBuls  have  agreed  upon  any  definite 
line  of  action.  Soine  talk  of  occupa- 
tion, while  others,  as  of  yore,  declare  for 
the  "integrity "(I)  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. Meanwhile,  Christians,  and  Pro- 
testant Christians  too,  are  being  mowed 
down  like  sheep  on  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon,  and  a  large  part  of  the  country 
has  been  well-nigh  depopulated,  while 
they  were  deliberating  how  it  could  be 
saved. 

The  following  is  a  resume  of  the  most 
recent  events  of  the  war : — 

On  Saturday,  June  2,  the  Druses  sur- 
rounded Hasbeiya,  a  village  on  the 
western  slope  of  Mount  Hermon,  con- 
taining about  6000  inhabitants,  among 
whom  were  as  many,  it  is  said,  as  sixty 
Protestant  families.  The  fight  lasted 
from  Saturday  morning  until  four 
o'clock  on-  Sabbath  afternoon,  the  be- 
sieged keeping  their  assailants  in  check, 
ttiough  the  latter  were  much  their  supe- 
riors in  point  of  number.  The  Turkish 
Aga  had  promised  to  assist  the  Chris- 
tians, and  had,  moreover,  provided  for 
them  a  place  of  refuge  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  seraglio,  should  the  Druses 
g&in  upon  them,  and  drive  them  from 
their  defences.  As  they  continued, 
however,  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay 
longer,  apparently,  than  he  had  expected, 
&nd  as  he  had  meanwhile  been  hatching 
an  infernal  plot,  and  all  things  were 
ready  for  its  execution,  he  sent  orders  to 
the  Christians  at  4  p.m.  on  Sabbath,  the 
8d  of  June,  to  leave  their  defences  and 
come  to  the  palace.    Suspecting  nothing, 


they  obeyed,  though  not  without  re- 
luctance, for  hitherto  they  had  been  able 
to  keep  the  Druses  in  check,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  Aga's  troops  they  could 
have  driven  them  back  with  great  faci- 
lity. They  went  to  the  palace,  and,  I 
believe,  rested  there  for  the  night.  On 
Monday  their  noble  protector  (!)  first 
disarmed  and  then  dismissed  them  ;  and 
then  he,  with  his  troops,  looked  on, 
while  the  Druses,  like  ravening  wolves, 
fell  on  them,  and  massacred  them  almost 
to  a  man.  It  is  said  that  from  800  to 
1300  Christians  were  thus  butchered, 
after  having,  through  Turkish  treachery, 
been  basely  robbed  of  their  arms.  Some 
of  them  were  literally  cut  to  pieces; 
while  similar  or  worse  barbarities  were 
perpetrated  on  their  defenceless  wives 
and  children.  One  missionary  writes: 
"  Nearly  all  our  Protestant  friends  are 
probably  killed.  We  have  only  two  who 
are  said  to  be  probably  hidden  there." 
'*The  church  has  been  burnt.  Shelim 
Bara^t  was  exhorting  the  people  to 
trust  in  Christ  a  short  time  before"  the 
butchery  took  place.  Of  the  120  poor 
Hasbeiyans  who  have  escaped,  many 
saved  their  lives  by  throwing  themselves 
unobserved  under  the  corpses  of  their 
fellow-townsmen.  Getting  up  in  the 
night,  they  fled  across  the  country  to 
Tyre,  and  arrived  in  Beirut  on  the  14th 
inst.,  their  blood-stained  clothes  bearing 
touching  testimony  to  the  truth  of  their 
heartrending  narrative. 

The  Christian  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Rasheiya  have  suffered  a  similar 
fate.  This  is  a  smaller  village  than  the 
former,  containing  a  population  of  only 
about  2500  souls. 

Finding  that  they  would  be  unable  to 
cope  with  the  Druses,  and  having  re- 
ceived assurances  from  them  that  an 
immediate  surrender  would  save  them 
from  all  harm,  they  gave  up  their  arms 
at  once.  No  sooner,  however,  had  night 
come  on  to  hide  the  foul  deed  of  shame, 
than  the  town  was  set  on  flaines, 
and  the  poor  Christians,  panic-struck 
and  defenceless,  were  slaughtered  in 
hundreds.  This  took  place  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Turkish  soldiers,  who,  with 
folded  arms,  stood  looking  with  com-* 
placency  on  the  heartrending  scene. 
"  EUas  Yakub  of  Rasheiya  is  probably 
killed,  though  this  is  not  quite  certain ; 
he  was  a  f  aiSif  ul  preacher  of  the  Grospel." 

Letters  from  Beirut,  dated  June  20, 
inform  us  of  the  destruction  of  2iahleh 
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After  a  severe  and  protracted  siege. 
"  When  the  Zahleans  found  that  they 
could  hold  out  no  longer  against  the 
hordes  who  came  up.  against  them, 
they  bade  their  families  leave  with  all 
the  cattle  to  the  mountains,  and  then 
gradually  retreated,  defending  them- 
selves from  behind."  "  They  are  said  to 
have  lost  700  men,  while  the  Druses 
are  said  to  have  lost  1500.  The  exact 
numbers,  however,  are  not  yet  known." 
*'  The  Paaha's  troops  looked  on,  and 
doubtless  supplied  the  Druses  with 
ammunition." 

In  this,  their  grand  coup  d'etat^  the 
Druses  were  aided  by  a  large  number  of 
Arabs  from  the  Hauran,  and  Moslems 
from  Damascus,  so  that  they  are  said  to 
have  numbered  from  15,000  to  20,000 
on  the  day  when  the  final  assault  was 
made.  The  town,  the  largest  in  Le- 
banon, is  now  a  heap  of  ashes.  The 
convent  of  the  Maronites,  though  carry- 
ing the  French  flag,  shared  the  same 
fate,  as  all  the  monks  are  said  to  have 
been  literally  cut  to  pieces.  Next  mail 
will  probably  bring  further  details. 

The  news  from  Damascus  is  threaten- 
ing. The  Moslems  curse  the  Christians 
in  the  streets,  and  say,  "  If  God  will,  we 
shaU  kill  you  aU."  Mr  Brandt,  the 
English  consul,  has,  at  the  advice  of  the 
Pawia,  removed  his  family  from  Bludan 
to  the  city  for  greater  safety.  The  Rev. 
Mr  Frazer  has  done  the  same. 

We  hear  that  the  Moslems  in  Aleppo 
axe  exhibiting  a  similar  spirit,  and  that 
several  of  the  Christians,  some  even  of 
those  that  enjoy  European  protection, 
have,  on  frivolous  pretences,  been  cast 
into  prison. 

May  the  Lord  cast  the  shielcf  of  His 
protection  over  the  heads  and  houses  of 
our  dear  missionary  brethren,  and 
''''  make  the  shadow  of  His  wings  their 
refuge  until  these  calamities  be  over- 
past."— I  am,  yours,  etc., 

John  Hogg. 

Alexandria,  6th  July  1860. 
Dear  Sir, — The  accounts  which  I  now 
send  you  of  the  progress  of  the  civil  war 
in  Lebanon,  is  supplemental,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  entirely  corrective  of  that 
contained  in  my  last  letter.  In  it  I  stated 
that  the  stronghold  of  the  Maro^tes, 
Zahleh,  had  been  razed  to  the  ground. 
I  think  I  also  stated  that  the  French  flag 
had  been  disregarded  and  dishonoured 
by  the  assailants.     The  ominous  news 


has  since  reached  us,  that  three  French 
priests— one  of  them  a  man  of  name  and 
note  in  the  Church — ^have  been  found 
among  the  slain, — an  insult  this  and  out- 
rage which  will  not  be  easily  forgotten 
or  forgiven  by  our  "  touchy"  neighbours 
across  the  Channel. 

The  Druses  have  been  much  more  care- 
ful towards  those  who  are,  or  are  sup- 
posed by  them  to  be,  the  proteges  of 
England.  Not  only,  ior  example,  have 
missionary  life  and  property  been  hitherto 
respected,  but  in  the  case  of  the  massacre 
at  Hasbeiya,  it  now  comes  out  that  the 
sister  of  one  of  the  Druse  chiefs  had  seDt 
a  special  invitation  to  the  Protestants  of 
that  place,  offering  them  shelter  and 
protection  at  her  palace.  Those  vho 
accepted  of  her  invitation  are  now  safe  at 
Beirut ;  the  rest,  who  fancied  they  were 
safe  enough  at  the  palace  of  the  Turkish 
Aga,  were  disarmed  and  then  butchered 
along  with  their  fellow-townsmen,  in  iht 
treacherous  and  brutal  manner  already 
described  by  me. 

The  latest  act  of  the  Druses  forms  a 
fitting  finale  to  the  bloody  tragedy  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Turkish  troops, 
they  liave  been  enacting  on  the  slopes  of 
Lebanon ;  and  from  thS  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  part  which  the  latter  begED  to 
play  at  the  first  has  been  adnoiraUy  sus- 
tained to  the  very  last.  That  this  istiie 
finale — so  far,  at  least,  as  the  Druses  are 
concerned — ^we  may  now  reasonably  ex- 
pect. But  there  is  much  cause  to  fear 
that  Syria  is  soon  to  become  the  theatre 
of  another  and  a  yet  blacker  tragedy, 
and  that  the  Moslems  will  not  only  ap- 
pear as  the  authors,  but  as  the  principal 
actors  in  the  coming  drama.  We  an 
looking  towards  Damascus  with  anxious 
hearts.    May  God  disappoint  our  fears ! 

But  to  proceed.  For  some  time  after 
its  surrender,  Deir  el-Komr  still  con- 
tinned  in  a  state  of  siege.  It  was  death 
to  the  Christian  who  strayed  outside  the 
town-wall — provisions  were  to  a  famice 
price — and  the  poor  panic-struck  inhabit- 
ants knew  not  what  to  do.  When  the 
Druses,  however,  withdrew  the  bulk  of 
their  forces  to  engage  in  the  siege  of 
Zahleh,  the  Deirites,  had  they  thought 
fit,  might  easily  have  broken  throngh 
the  few  guards  that  were  left  behind, 
and  with  a  veir  small  loss  have  escaped 
to  some  place  of  safety  before  the  euemies 
returned.  This,  however,  they  neglected 
even  to  attempt.  They  had  not  yet  heard 
of  the  treachery  of  the  Turkish  Aga  at 
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and,  therefore,  they  are  per- 
excused  for  having  dreamed 
were  now  safe  when  they  saw 
3f  Beirut  arrive  among  them  in 
the  head  of  500  Turkish  sol- 
learned  that  he  had  solemnly 
mself  to  the  European  consuls 
Q  his  power  to  protect  their 
property.  But  how  shortlived 
fancied  security,  and  what  a 
wakening  had  they  from  this 
'earn  ! 

ise  hordes,  flushed  with  their 
tory,  and  mad  at  the  heavy 
liich  it  had 'been  purchased, 
ing  back  to  Deir,  "breathing 
jnings  and  slaughter  "  by  the 
5t  its  defenceless  inhabitants  ; 
e  the  news  >  had  reached  the 
he  fall  of  Zahleh,  the  streets 
ming  with  the  returning  vie- 
without  giving  the  slightest 
ell  upon  the  Christians  like  so 
CDS,  and  stopped  not  till  they 
lered  1600  men.  The  town 
afterwards  pillaged,  and  then 
the  ground.  But  where  was 
sh  Governor  with  his  soldiery 
3  ?  In  his  palace ;  and  thither 
iristians  in  scores,  and  hoped, 
g,  that  now  they  were  safe. 
!  1  Their  pursuers  soon  crowded 
e  gate,  and  demanded  that  they 
delivered  up  into  their  hands, 
ay  the  gate  was  opened  by 
the  Governor,  and  they  were 
it  one  by  one,  and  slaughtered 
sence  I  It  is  reported  that,  out 
>nly  one  escaped,  and  many 
t  hjs  soldiers  took  part  in  this 

the  Arabic  teacher  in  our 
>mes  from  Deir  el-Komr.  His 
s  killed  in  the  last  war  with  the 


Druses.     His  eldest  brother  was  killed 
by  them  when  on  their  way  from  Deir  to 
Zahleh  ;  his  other  two  brothers  escaped, 
the  one  by  disguising  himself  as  a  Druse, 
the  other  by  concealing  himself  until  the 
massacre  was  07er.     His  mother,  sisters, 
and  sisters-in-law,  with  their  famihes, 
have  come  to  Beirut,  and  they  are  now,  , 
with  hundreds  more,  only  waiting  for 
money  to  bring  them  on  to  Alexandria. 
The  following  is  the  latest  estimate 
made  by  our  brethren  in  Syria  of  the 
probable  number  of  Christians  that  have 
been  slain  during  this  war : — 
In  the  part  of  Lebanon  over 

against  Beirut,    .         .         .        1,500 
In  Hasbeiya,  Rasheiya,  and  vi- 
cinity,        ....        2,500 
In  Jezzin  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sidon,     .         .         .        2,000 
In  Zahleh  and  its  surrounding 

vicinity,      ....        2,500 
In  Deir  el-Komr,    .         .         .        2,000 


10,500 
Thus  it  appears  that  above  ten  thou- 
sand wives  have  become  widows,  and  as 
many  famihes  are  now  fatherless ;  from 
two  to  three  hundred  villages  have  been 
reduced  to  heaps  of  ashes  ;  the  whole  face 
of  the  country  has  been  swept  as  with  a 
whirlwind,  crops  and  fruit-trees  have 
been  all  destroyed,  and  famine  with  all 
its  horrors  and  woes  seems  near  at  hand. 
Large  contributions  are  being  raised 
in  Alexandria  and  Cairo  for  the  benefit 
of  the  destitute  widows  and  orphans; 
but  what  is  all  that  we  can  raise  "among 
so  many  ?  "  Shall  the  widow's  tear  and 
orphan's  wail  be  unheard  or  disregarded 
by  the  Christians  in  Scotland?  Let 
what  is  done  be  done  quickly,  for  there 
is  little  time  to  be  lost. — ^Yours  in  haste, 
John  Hogg. 


MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE  VOLUME. 


y  I  request  your  aid  to  correct 
error  in  the  volume  which  re- 
i  iwoceedings  of  the  late  Mis- 
ponference  in  Liverpool.  On 
»  appear  a  few  remarks  by  me 
subject  of  the  government  of 
7  churches.  By  the  introduc- 
one  word,  "  not,"  line  12th, 
Jrtainly  I  never  used,  and  the 
of  one  or  two  others  that  would 
ttradicted  it,  the  sense  of  what  X 


spoke  is  quite  changed,  and  something 
worse  than  nonsense  attributed  to  me.  It 
reads  thus,  *'  He  was  not  quite  sure  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  benefit,  as  some  might 
deem  it,  of  their  own  experience  would 
not  lead  to  improved  forms  of  Church 
government,  by  the  natives  striking  out 
new  forms."  It  should  be,  "would  lead," 
and  also,  "  new,  and  strange,  and  worse 
forms." 

Had  the  printer's  proof  of  that  address 
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pafised  through  my  hands,  as  the  others 
had  done,  it  would  have  been  corrected 
as  follows : — "  He  was  not  quite  sure 
that  the  withdrawal  of  the  benefit,  as 
they  would  deem  it,  of  their  experience 
from  their  mission  churches  would  lead 
to  improved  forms  of  Church  govern- 
ment. The  natives  might  strike  out  new 
and  strange,  not  better  forms." 
No  one  likes  to  be  misrepresented,  and 


to  have  a  grossly  erroneous  opinion  pro- 
pagated and  perpetuated  in  his  name. 
May  I  request,  therefore,  that  your 
readers  who  have  the  book  would  make 
the  corrections  indicated,  or  at  least  ex- 
punge the  word  "  not,"  as  due  to  truth 
and  to  their  feUow-servant, 

Hope  M.  Waddell. 
Edinburgh,  14^  July  1860. 


jinto  nf  jlra  ^nblirntinm 


The  Pilgrim  Psalms  :  An  Exposition  of 
the  Songs  of  Degrees,  Psalms  cxx.- 
cxxxiv.  By  the  Rev.  N.  M'Michael, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Doc- 
trines to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
12mo,  pp.  viii.,  358. 

Edinburgh:  Oliphant  and  Ca 

After  all  that  has  been  written  by  learned 
and  able  expositors  concerning  the  title, 
*'  Song  of  Degrees,"  the  question  cannot  yet 
be  said  to  have  been  satisfactorily  settled. 
One  thing  seems  beyond  donbt — that  in 
the  fifteen  Psalms  which  bear  that  super- 
scription, it  is  no  part  of  the  inspired  text, 
but,  like  the  subscription  affixed  to  most 
of  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  owes  its  origin  to 
a  later  authority  than  that  of  the  com- 
poser. The  explanation  of  certain  Jewish 
Kabbis,  that  each  of  the  Psalms  so  desig- 
nated was  sung  on  one  of  the  fifteen  steps 
which,  as  they  allege,  separated  the  court 
of  the  women  from  that  of  the  men  in 
Solomon's  temple,  has  no  foundation  in 
ascertained  fact ;  and  even  if  it  had,  the 
fact  would  prove  that  the  designation  was 
not  in  use  till  after  the  composer  of  some  of 
the  "Songs  of  Degrees  "  had  been  removed 
to  the  choir  above ;  for  David  had  been 
gathered  to  his  fathers  before  the  building 
of  the  temple  was  begun.  The  supposi- 
tion, that  they  were  sung  by  the  captives 
returning  from  Babylon  during  their  ascent 
to  Jerusalem,  is  derived  from  the  same 
fertile  fountain  of  rabbinical  conjecture ; 
and  if  it  were  admitted  to  be  true,  it  would, 
for  the  same  reason  with  the  former,  be  in- 
sufficient to  prove  that  the  title  is  a  part  of 
the  Divine  Word.  That  it  was  a  musical 
sign,  intended  to  mark  the  liturgic  style  of 
the  harmony  to  which  the  Psalm  was  to 
be  sung,  is  as  simple  an  explanation  as 
could  be  offered;  but,  inasmuch  as  the 
musical  notation  of  the  Hebrews  is  now  a 
lost  art,  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  per- 
plexing title  is  just  a  confession  that  we 
can  tell  nothing  about  it.  Critics  have 
pointed  out  several  features  in  which  the 


Songs  of  Degrees  bear  to  each  other  a 
family  resemblance,  and  differ  from  all  the 
other  Psalms ;— in  particular,  their  brevity, 
— all  but  one  being  very  short,  while  three 
of  th6m  have  but  three  verses  each ;  and 
the  progressive  swell  of  the  sense,  with 
the  terse  succinctness  of  the  words,  usuallj 
finishing  off  in  a  kind  of  epigrammatic 
climax.  "Two  remarkable  characteris- 
tics they  possess,'*  says  Jebb,  in  his  Littral 
Translation  of  the  Psalms,  with  Dissertations, 
"which,  though  found  occasionally  in 
other  Psalms,  seems  to  enter  into  theveir 
texture  of  these — I  m^an,  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  a  characteristic  word,  and 
that  figure  which  the  rhetoricians  all 
Epanaphora,  or  the  repetition  of  the  same 
idea  or  expression.  As  to  the  charactci- 
istic  words:  In  the  121st  Psalm,  this  is 
the  word  keqi);  in  the  122d,  the  word  Salm, 
and  others  of  a  like  sound  ;  in  the  123di 
the  word  eyes;  in  the  126th,  the  words  tvn 
and  captivity,  which  in  the  Hebrew  are  al- 
most the  same;  in  the  127th,  vain;  in  the 
133d  the  word,  descend;  and  bless,  in  the  ! 
134th."  If  this  repeating  and  intensifying 
of  the  sense  was  accompanied  in  the  choral 
service  of  the  temple  with  a  corresponding 
re-echo  and  swell  of  the  music,  it  would 
be  convenient  to  prepare  the  choir  for  it. 
by  noting  distinctly  beforehand  the  cha- 
racter of  the  piece  they  were  about  to 
sing;  and  the  prefix  now  in  question 
would  well  enough  serve  such  a  purpose. 
The  only  other  proposed  solution  which 
we  can  wait  to  notice  at  present,  is  that 
which  makes  the  word  "Degrees"  refer 
to  successive  stages  at  which  pilgrims, 
going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  observe  the  great 
annual  festivals,  and  during  their  stay  in 
the  holy  city,  united  in  celebratiDg  the 
praises  of  the  God  of  Israel.  This  theorr 
would  entirely  meet  the  case  if  the  adap- 
tation of  all  the  songs  to  a  public  service  of 
the  kind  supposed  were  perfectly  ohvious ; 
but  two  of  them,  the  120th  and  the  ISOtb, 
appear  as  if  they  were  designed  rather  for 
closet  devotion  than  for  temple  worship ; 
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r  two,  the  127th  and  128th,  seem 
adapted    for   family  religions 

On  the  whole,  however,  this 
nation  seems  less  encumbered 
ilty  than  any  of  the  others,  and 
certainly  prefer  it  if  compelled 
imong  them  all. 
y  of  oar  readers  we  seem  too 
il  in  the  foregoing  observations, 
ot  suppose  that  we  have  taken 
)m  Professor  M'Michael's  book, 
is  entirely  the  reverse.  The 
ofessor  has  prepared  these  lec- 
or  his  students  at  the  Divinity 
for  his  congregation  at  Dan- 
ind  in  their  publication,  his  aim 
is  to  supply  a  book  for  the 
he  Christian  people.  That  he 
igated  carefully  the  question 
the  title  of  the  fifteen  Psalms, 
luestions  pertinent  to  his  sub- 
mpetent  reader  can  fail  to  dts- 
,  to  use  his  own  phrase  in  dis- 
;  the  expository  style  appro- 
he  pulpit,  his  critical  investiga- 
elt,  not  seen  : "  felt  "  in  the 
and  clearness  of  his  exposition, 
5  freedom  and  breadth  of  his 
;'*  not  seen  in  elaborate  pro- 
nalysis,  and  an  array  of  all  the 
mall  names  with  whom  he  may 
differ  or  agree.  We  have  not 
single  foot-note  in  the  whole 
is  indicated  in  the  title-page, 
le  adopts  concerning  the  "  De- 
the  last  of  the  four  we  have 
— the  one  which  refers  them  to 
sive  stages  at  which  the  Pil- 
iion,  in  the  course  of  their  visits 
pie  city,  united  in  the  exercise 
song.  How  far  he  has  been 
this  conclusion  by  the  examina- 
^brew  roots  and  rabbinical  con- 
lie  does  not  let  us  know ;  but 
the  imagery  or  phraseology  of 
I  he  finds  what  will  support  his 
e  estimation  of  ordinary  Chris- 
irs,  he  turns  it  to  his  purpose 
.  Thus,  in  his  opening  para- 
the  121st  Psalm,  "I  will  lift  up 
to  the  hills,"  he  observes  : — 
ling  this  Psalm,  one  has  a  feeling 
he  evening  song  of  the  pilgrims, 
up  to  Jerusalem  from  their  various 
to  srive  thanks  unto  the  name  of 

The  day*s  journey  is  over,  and 
reached  that  high  land  where  the 
first  bursts  upon  their  view,  with 
»U8  temple  in  the  midst,  its  pure 
uing  like  a  huge  mountain  of  snow. 
e  wearied  pilgrims  compose  them- 
est,  they  unite  in  declaring  their 
he  Keeper  of  Israel,  who  neither 
Dor  sleeps.  The  Psalm  is  sung, 
ies  upward  and  upward,  until  it 
ear  of  Him  who  is  the  hearer  of 


prayer,  wai  who,  of  all  temples,  prefers  the 
humble  and  contrite  heart.  They  lie  down 
in  the  open  air ;  the  stars  rush  out  one  by 
one,  as  if  to  keep  sentry  over  them,  and  soon 
all  is  still. 

••  The  first  two  verses  form  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Psalm.  They  are  an  expression 
of  confidence  in  the  Divine  aid.  *  I  will  lift 
up  mine  eyes  unto  the  bills,  from  whence 
Cometh  my  help.  My  help  cometh  from  the 
Lord,  which  made  heaven  and  earth/ 

**  The  hills  upon  which  the  eyes  are  fixed, 
and  from  which  succour  is  besought,  are  the 
hills  on  which  Jerusalem  is  situated.  This 
requires  no  proof,  and  the  simple  statement 
is  sufficient.  The  remark  is  equally  obvious, 
that  the  hills  of  Jerusalem  are  not  here  in- 
troduced, as  a  refuge  in  trouble,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  natural  strength.  Strong  as 
was  Jerusalem  with  regard  to  its  natural  de- 
fences, and  rendered  still  stronger  by  works 
of  art,  it  was  not  impregnable ;  and  the  Jews 
learned,  by  a  painful  experience,  that  de- 
liverance must  come  from  a  higher  source. 
*  Truly  in  vain  is  salvation  hoped  for  from  the 
hills,  and  from  the  multitude  of  mountains : 
truly  in  the  Lord  our  God  is  the  salvation  of 
Israel.'  Jerusalem  is  mentioned  here,  not  on 
account  of  its  mountain  barriers  to  the  assault 
of  an  enemy,  but  because  it  was  the  habita- 
tion of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob.  There 
was  the  sanctuary  in  which  Jehovah  dwelt  as 
the  Covenant  God  of  Israel.  There  was  His 
throne  set  up ;  there  was  His  worship  esta- 
blished ;  and  there  was  grace  dispensed  to 
guilty,  man.** 

Similarly,  in  the  introduction  to  the  con- 
cluding discourse,  the  sixteenth,  he  vividly 
calls  up  the  scene  in  which  the  many  thou- 
sands of  Israel  lifted  up  their  hearts  and 
voices  in  the  Pilgrims'  Parting  Song : — 

"  This  is  the  last  of  the  Pilgrim  Psalms.  It 
was  sung  before  the  temple,  at  the  evening 
service.  The  lamb  is  burning  on  the  brazen 
altar,  as  an  atonement  for  the  collected  guilt 
of  Israel ;  type  of  that  true  and  Divine  propi- 
tiation which  was  subsequently  made  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world.  Rich  clouds  of  in- 
cense are  floating  upwards,  filling  the  air 
with  odours,  and  indicating  that  God  could 
now  be  approached  in  prayer,  through  the 
sacrifice  which  had  been  presented  unto  Him. 
Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  worshippers 
are  seen  standing  in  the  attitude  of  suppli- 
eatiou,  their  hands  lifted  up,  and  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  inmost  shrine,  where  Jehovah, 
seated  on  His  glorious  throne,  holds  out  the 
sceptre  of  mercy.  And  after  this  solemn 
pause  of  silent,  yet  united  prayer,  there 
breaks  forth,  at  an  appointed  signal,  from  the 
congregated  multitudes  the  first  part  of  this 
hymn  of  praise. 

"  There  is,  moreover,  some  probability  in 
the  thought,  that  it  was  sung  on  the  last 
evening  of  the  festival,  before  the  assembled 
tribes  dispersed  to  return  to  their  respective 
homes.  And,  as  a  concluding  Psalm,  it  be- 
gins and  ends  most  appropriately  with  a 
benediction.  *  Behold,  bless  ye  the  Lord,  all 
ye  servants  of  the  Lord.'    *  The  Lord,  that 
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tnade  heftven  and  earth,  bless  thee  out  of 
Zion.*  It  thas  becomes  a  parting  song;  and 
Farewell  is  uniformly  a  tender  and  sorrowful 
iword.  We  part  from  each  other.  Shall  we 
ever  meet  again  ?  And  if  we  do  meet,  where 
shall  it  be,  and  in  what  circsmitances  ?  The 
future  is  veiled  in  thick  darkness.  Who  can 
tell  what  the  coming  day  or  the  coming  ho^r 
may  bring  us  I  A  week  had  been  spent  in 
/emsalem  by  the  different  tribes,  in  religious 
exercises.  Vows  had  been  paid,  and  devo- 
tional feelings  inflamed.  Delightful  inter- 
course  had  been  experienced  ;  the  bonds  of 
sacred  affection  had  been  strengthened ;  and 
they  had  learned  *  how  good  and  how  plea- 
sant it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity,'  and  to  hold  communion  with  the 
Father  of  their  spirits.  But  they  must  now 
separate.  Before  to-morrow's  sun  f^hould 
gild  the  mountains  of  Jodea,  tens  of  thoo- 
sands  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  whose 
voices  were  now  blended  together,  would  liave 
4leparted  from  Jerusalem,  and  be  travelling 
to  their  own  district.  Many,  many  of  them, 
would  never  meet  again.  There  was  the  old 
man  bending  under  the  weight  of  years,  and 
leaning  on  his  staff,  and  who  had  made  a 
great  effort  to  be  present  at  this  solemn 
feast,  ere  his  eyes  were  closed  in  death.  He 
knew  that  it  was  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem ; 
and  as,  with  tremulous  voice,  he  engaged 
in  this  song  of  praise,  and  as,  with  dim  and 
moistened  eyes,  he  gased  on  the  holy  temple, 
the  consciousness  pressed  down  his  mind, 
that  he  would  see  it  no  more.  And  there 
too  was  the  young  man,  who  had  never  been 
in  the  city  before,  and  who  was  singing,  with 
all  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of  his  years, 
this  farewell  hymn.  Alas!  little  is  he  aware, 
that  this  his  first  communion  was  his  last;  that 
his  feet  would  never  stand  again  in  the  courts 
of  Zion ;  and  that,  ere  another  season  of 
these  saered  ordinances  arrived,  he  wonld  be 
laid  in  his  father's  sepulchre,  and  be  num- 
bered among  the  congregation  of  the  dead. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  were  this  evening 
celebrating  with  united  hearts  and  lips  tiie 
praises  of  Jehovah,  tliat  would  never  meet 
again  on  earth,  and  whose  next  place  of 
gathering  would  be  the  judgment-seat  of  the 
£temal  God.  A  scene  of  thrilling  interest 
it  must  then  have  been,  when  the  voice  of  this 
great  multitude  sounded  forth,  as  the  voice 
of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  many 
thunderings.  *  Behold,  bless  ye  the  Lord, 
all  ye  servants  of  the  Lord,  which  by  night 
stand  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Lift  up 
your  hands  in  the  sanctuary,  and  bless  ve 
the  Lord.'" 

If  is  in  educing  and  applying  the  lessons 
of  his  Songs,  that  the  author's  gifts  as  a 
pulpit  expositor  appear  to  greatest  advan- 
tage. He  seldom  spends  time  in  surveying 
his  text  at  a  distance,  or  in  that  kind  of 
analysis  which  displays  the  rhetorical 
structure  of  the  passage.  His  great  aim 
is  to  make  it  speak  in  doctrine  or  re- 
proof, correction  or  instruction  in  right- 
eousness, to  the  people  of  his  own  gene- 
ration; and  with  his  ample  knowledge  of 


the  Word,  his  keen  observation  of  human 
nature  and  hnman  life,  his  extensive 
reading  of  ancient  and  modem  authors  in 
every  department  of  study,  and  his  fresh 
manly  style  of  thinking,  he  is  never  at  a 
loss  for  the  most  suitable  materials.  With 
such  wealth  of  thought,  it  would  be  useless 
parsimony  for  Professor  M^Michael  to 
spin  put  an  idea  till  it  threaten  to  break. 
Lively,  brief,  pointed,  pithy,  he  pursna 
his  expository  course,  only  expanding  inn 
meditation  when  his  ordinary  rate  of  pro- 
gress would  be  too  rapid  to  let  the  lesson 
sink  into  the  reader's  mind ;  and  this,  from 
the  nature  and  object  of  the  Songs  of 
Degrees,  does  not  occur  so  frequently  ia 
expounding  them,  as  it  would  were  he 
engaged  in  opening  up  and  applying  those 
Psalms  which  record  the  deep,  secret  ex- 
perience of  their  writers. . 

In  a  book  so  thoroughly  practical,  aid 
presenting  so  varied  materials,  we  coald 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  abundance  of 
passages  suitable  for  quotation  in  our 
pages;  but  with  our  limited  space  this 
month,  we  can  only  find  room  for  one 
brief  extract  more.  It  is  from  the  lec- 
ture on  the  128th  Psalm,  and  illustratei 
the  Psalmist's  picture  of  the  virtuous  wife, 
with  its  sad  counterpart,  the  **  contentions 
woman  " :  — 

"  Such  is  that  image  of  beauty,  of  fruitful- 
ness,  and  of  enjoyment,  which  has  beea 
selected  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  shedov forth 
the  excellence  of  a  good  wife.  And  who  thai 
possesses  the  reality  will  not  readily  acknov- 
ledge,  how  faint  anci  feeble  are  all  such  illus- 
trations of  that  virtuous  woman,  whose  price 
is  far  above  rubies !  She  lives  at  home  vith 
her  family,  not  wanderin^jr  about  the  stre€t^ 
like  careless  and  unprincipled  women.  *  Thy 
wife  shall  be  by  the  sides  of  thine  house.'  That 
marks  her  position,  not  the  vine's.  Home  is 
that  special  department  of  duty  which  has 
been  assigned  her  by  God.  The  spirit  of 
order  is  in  her  household:  calm,  gentle, 
thoughtful :  cheering  her  husband  under  all 
the  toils  and  fatigues  of  labour;  clearing  his 
brow,  when  the  shadows  are  resting  upon  it; 
and  ever  guiding  him,  with  her  higher  de- 
votional feelinflr,  onward  and  upward  to  the 
better  land.  Can  he  ever  be  too  gratefol  for 
such  a  blessing,  with  all  its  sacred  fireside 
bliss  t 

A  pulse  of  love,  that  ne'er  can  sleep! 
A  feeling  that  upbraids  the  heart 
With  happiness  beyond  desert. 
That  gladlness  half  requests  to  weep. 

*  The  heart  of  her  husband  Uoth  safely  trust 
in  her  r  she  will  do  him  good,  and  not  eril, 
all  the  days  of  her  hfe.*  'A  prudent  wife  is 
firom  the  Lord.' 

This  is  a  delightful  picture  ;  but  the  medal 
has  two  sides.  Some  ezceUent  men  bare 
wives  who  prove  a  sore  vexation  to  their 
spirit,  and  who  call  into  habitual  exerelse  the 
patience  of  their  tonla.    Women,  when  good, 
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)od ;  and  when  bad,  they  are  Tery 
f  soar  nearer  the  angels  than  men, 
Iso  sink  nearer  the  fiends.  And 
the  afflictions  under  which  frail 
:roans,  nothing  can  be  conceived 
}rable  than  to  stand  in  the  close 
■  matrimony  with  a  peevish,  dis- 
maundering",  grumbling  woman, 
mtions  of  a  wife,*  says  the  wise 
a  continual  dropping.'  *  A  con- 
tping  in  a  very  rainy  day,  and  a 
i  woman,    are  alike.'      We  have 

wondered,  whether  the  famous 
)  of  the  Inquisition  was  borrowed 
lea.  The  victim  is  stripped,  and 
Ided  on  the  ground.  High  above 
chine,  so  constructed,  that  a  single 
ter  fails  upon  him,  at  regulated 

An  easy  punishment,  does  any 
Not  so.     Drop  after  drop  falls: 

of  suspense  between  each  in- 
11  in  the  coarse  of  a  short  time, 
seems  to  fall  with  the  weight  of  a 
id  the  nervous  system  is  irritated 

power  of  endurance.  Mind  and 
ue  a  mass  of  living  torture ;  and 
nting  wretch  beseeches  death  as  a 
lease.  And  similar  is#the  conduct 
)man,  who  will  always  go  back  upon 
[)rd,  as  if  nothing  had  ever  been 
against  it.      Drop!    drop!   drop! 

husbands  find  urgent  business 
ands  their  presence  elsewhere,  or 
ler  places  that  repose  which  is  de- 
at  their  own  firesides.  *  It  is  better 
I  a  corner  of  the  house-top,  than 
wUng  woman  in  a  wide  house.' " 

be  specimens  we  have  given  of 
ne,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  style 
is  more  conversational  than  ora- 
ccasionally,  too,  there  is  a  home- 
h  in  the  turn  of  thought  and  in 
f  expression,  which  an  ambitious 
lid  rather  avoid.  Of  course,  how- 
luthor  can  plead  in  excuse  the 
lad  in'view, — to  produce  a  book  in 
and  not  strictly  ad  clerum — an 
which  he  has  been  highly  suc- 
For  reading  aloud  in  the  Chris- 
'  on  a  Sabbath  evening,  it  is  one 
it  engaging  and  soundly  instruc- 
nes  we  have  met  with  for  a  long 
e  confidently  trust  that  many  of 
grims,  at  the  close  of  the  day  of 
I  week  to  week,  will  find  them- 
rreshed  and  invigorated  by  Dr 
il's  lectures,  and,  advancing  thus 
ngth  to  streng«ch,  will  go  on  their 
cing. 

viKOB  OP  Reason.    A  Criticism 

iampfcon  Lecture ;  or  the  "  Limits 

gious  Thought." 

-ondon:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

lor  of  the  work,  the  title  of  which 

iiiow  quoted,  is  a  man  of  unques- 

lent,  and  an  tlegant  writer.    He 


is  already  known  to  oar  readers  as  tfad 
author  of  two  elaborate  productions, — one 
"On  the  Christ  of  History,"  the  other 
bearing  the  title  of  "  The  Mystery— Evil 
and  God."  Both  of  these  works  contain 
much  that  is  excellent,  beautifully,  and 
often  eloquently  expressed ;  but,  in  our 
opinion,  much  also  that  is  yery  seriouslj 
opposed  to  what  is  understood  by  the 
phrase,  Evangelical,  and,  as  we  firmly  be- 
lieve, Scriptural  truth.  The  book  before 
US  is,  in  our  opinion,  characterized  by  the 
same  elements.  It  contains  much  that  is 
beautiful  and  true,  and  not  a  little  that 
is,  to  say  the  least,  questionable,  if  not 
directly  false.  It  is  professedly  a  review 
of  DrMansel's  Baropton  Lecture  for  1858, 
certainly  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  im* 
portant  works  in  its  peculiar  walk,  with 
the  exception  of  M^Cosh's  *' Intuitions  of 
the  Mind,"  which  has  been  published  in 
the  present  day.  Dr  Young's  book  con- 
sists chiefly  of  a  warm  and  eloquent  pro- 
test against  the  main  positions  of  that 
book.  That  he  has  been  always  successful 
in  overturning  the  reasonings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Lecturer,  we  more  than 
doubt;  while  we  frankly  admit,  that  our 
convictions  are,  on  some  very  important 
points,  cordially  on  the  side  of  Dr  Young. 
In  some  instances,  we  think,  that  Dr 
Young  has  misapprehended  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  Dr  Mansel.  But  this  cannot 
be  matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  Lectures.  The  subjects 
discussed  in  them  are  the  profoundest  and 
most  abstruse  which  can  occupy  intelligent 
minds;  and  Dr  Hansel's  reasonings  are 
sometimes  not  so  clear  and  satisfactory 
as  could  be  desired.  The  truth  is,  the 
whole  Lectures  occupy  a  region  of  thought 
into  which  comparatively  few  ever  think 
of  entering  ;  and,  although  Dr  Young  has 
adventured  very  far  into  these  regions  of 
metaphysical  subtlety  and  abstraction,  we 
feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  his  leanings 
towards  a  certain  school  of  philosophy  and 
theology  have  led  him, — undesignedly,  we 
believe, — to  do  less  than  justice  to  the 
principles  maintained  by  Dr  Mansel.  Dr 
Young  says  that  the  Bampton  Lecture  is 
.  a  reaction  against  Rationalism.  His  words' 
are :— "  No  injustice  is  done  to  the  cele- 
brated work  of  which  we  are  about  to  ven- 
ture a  criticism,  in  saying,  that  it  is  the 
birth  of  a  reaction,  and  is  formally  designed 
to  crush  what  is  deemed  an  excessive  and 
dangerous  Rationalism"  (p.  16).  We  think 
that  these  words  are  truly  descriptive  of  the 
"  Criticism."  It  is  a  reaction  in  favour  of 
Rationalism  against  the  principles  sup- 
posed to  be  held  by  Dr  Mansel.  In  many 
points  we  agree  with  Dr  Young.  But  we 
do,  nevertheless,  feel  that  "  the  reaction" 
carries  him  beyond  the  strict  line  of  truth, 
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both  in  regard  to  the  principles  held  by 
Dr  M.,  and  the  strong,  often  indigpiant, 
condemnation  which  he  pronounces  against 
the  Lectures. 

The  limits  assigned  to  a  reviewer,  in  a 
publication  such  as  this,  preclude  the 
possibilitj  of  entering  into  a  lengthened 
proof  of  these  assertions.  But,  after  the 
most  attentive  perusal  of  both  the  '*  Lec- 
tures **  and  the  '*  Criticism,"  it  may  per- 
haps strike  Dr  Young  with  surprise,  when 
we  ask  him,  if  he  be  quite  sure  that  he 
has  done  justice  to  Dr  Mansel  in  regard 
to  the  0716  great  object  which  he  has  in  view  f 
Is  not  the  one  question,  which  Dr  Mansel 
keeps  constantly  before  him,  this — ^What  is 
it  that  the  mere  logical  Understanding  of 
man  can  attain  to  in  reference  to  the  great 
and  profound  questions  discussed  in  the 
Lectures  ?  If  this  be  the  question, — and  we 
are  quite  certain  that  it  is, — what  can  mere 
logic  do  ?  Then,  it  is  our  firm  conviction, 
that  his  reasonings  are  not  only  acute,  but 
his  conclusions  also,  are  generally  incontro- 
vertible. We  say,  generally  ;  for,  in  some 
points, — and  these  of  paramount  import- 
ance,— we  differ  from  the  Lecturer  and 
agree  with  Dr  Young.  Por  exam  pie,  when 
the  former  speaks  of  the  Absolute  and  the 
Belated,  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite,  the 
Unconditioned  and  the  Conditioned,  as 
being  contradictory  not  only  to  our  logic, 
but  also  to  our  Consciousnessj  we  totally  de- 
cline to  go  along  with  him.  Contradictory 
to  our  Logic  they  may  be ;  but  they  are  not 
contradictory  to  our  Consciousness.  The 
writer  has  appealed  to  this  witness  with 
all  the  attention  which  he  can  command. 
He  has  listened,  he  believes,  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  learn  and  record  its  tes- 
timony. But  that  testimony  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Lecturer. 
It  records  no  contradiction  between  the 
two,  whatever  inexorable  logic  may  say  to 
the  contrary.  The  writer  is  glad  to  find 
the  view  which  he  now  so  strongly  ex- 
presses, fully  sustained  by  that  eminent  me- 
taphysician and  philosopher,  Dr  M^Cosh. 
In  his  recently  published  work  on  "  The 
Intuitions  of^  the  Mind,"  having  quoted  a 
passage  from  Hegel,  he  says,  in  a  note,  p. 
227  : — "  Against  such  a  view,  the  artillery 
of  Hamilton  and  Mansel  tells  with  irre- 
sistible power.  They  have  shown,  most 
conclusively,  that  such  a  notion  involves 
inextricable  confusion  and  hopeless  con- 
tradictions. I  freely  abandon  such  a  con- 
ception to  them  to  tear  it  to  pieces  with 
their  remorseless  logic.  But  I  demur  to 
the  statement  of  Dr  Mansel,  *that  which  is 
conceived  as  Absolute  and  Infinite,  must 
be  conceived  as  containing  within  itself  the 
sum  not  only  of  all  actual,  but  of  all  pos- 
sible, modes  of  being.'  I  have  nothing  here 
to  say  as  to  the  absolute,  but  I  do  affirm, 


that  we  have  a  conception  as  to  the  infinite, 
— the  perfect.  I  do  not  say  of  the  infinite, 
the  perfect,  which  does  not  imply-  this 
consequence,  and  that  we  can  both  think 
and  speak  of  infinity  without  falling  into 
contradictions." 

Again,  if  Dr  Mansel  hold  that  the  Logi- 
cal Understanding  is  the  highest  faculty  of 
our  nature ;  if  he  do  not  admit  that  there 
is  in  man  a  Reason  supreme  above,  and 
independent  of  all  reasoning,  then  ve 
again  are  opposed  toto  cado  from  Di 
Mansel,  and  agree  with  Dr  Young,  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  and  Dr  M'Cosh  in  his 
lately  published  most  admirable  book— 
"  Intuitions  of  the  Mind,*' — that  there  is 
an  intellectual  endowment, — the  loou 
principiorum,  the  place  of  native  intui- 
tions— of  necessary  universal  truths;  and, 
it  is  the  special  province  o.f  this  department 
of  our  nature,  to  take  cognizance  of  those 
grand  and  glorious  truths  which  are  above 
the  reach  of  our  logical  understanding.  Bj 
this  innate  power  of  the  pure  keason,  we 
do  know — though  we  do  not  comprehend— 
the  Uncreated,  the  Infinite;  and  under- 
stand that  He  is  the  great  first  cause.  This 
all-important  power,  as  a  necessary  endow- 
ment of  an  intelligent  creature,  is  set  in  i 
clear  light  by  Dr  M^Cosh,  in  his  work  al- 
ready referred  to,  in  his  section,  "  On  tli« 
Distinctions  between  the  Understanding 
and  the  Reason"  (p.  351),  and  to  that  we 
refer  the  reader.  The  same  imporupt 
distinction  is  held  by  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, and  we  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  it  is  not  held  also  by  Dr  Mansel.  It 
is  true,  that  he  says  very  little  of  this  high 
endowment.  But,  if  our  view  of  the  great 
object  of  the  Lectures  be  correct,  that  it 
was  with  the  power  of  the  logical  under- 
standing that  he  had  chiefly  to  do,  then  he 
is  not  entitled  to  such  great  blame ;  at  the 
same  time,  we  think  that  it  is  a  grave  error 
of  the  accomplished  author,  that  he  has 
said  so  little  of  our  higher  Intuitions,  and 
that  he  has  thus  laid  himself  open  so  far  to 
the  just  animadversions  of  the  Critic.  K 
he  deny  altogether  the  power  of  the  higher 
reason,  of  discovering  "  the  universal  and 
the  necessary,  of  gazing  upon  Eternal 
Truth  and  Goodness,  and  of  knowing  the 
Infinite  and  the  Absolute,"  then,  we  say  nt 
once,  that  his  Lectures  are  dangerous  in  the 
extreme,  and,  instead  of  being  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  truth,  as  a  successful 
attack  upon  German  Rationalism,  they 
tend  to  lower  the  foundation  of  all  faith, 
and  lead  to  universal  scepticism ;  for,  as 
Dr  Young  justly  asks,  if  we  are  not  to  trust 
the  decisions  of  our  reason,  on  anything 
connected  with  the  Infinite,  how  are  we  to 
exercise  any  faith  in  what  professes  to  be 
a  revelation  from  Him  who  is  Infinite,  Ab- 
solute, and  Everlasting  ? 
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glanced  only  at  tbe  first  three 
Dr  Young's  Criticism.  There 
ore  which  complete  the  work. 
)n  the  all-important  topics  of 
velation —  Morality  and  a  Moral 
Reason  and  Truth.  Oar  space 
rmit  us  even  to  notice  the  con- 
lese  portions.  They  contain 
rtant  truth,  often  very  beauti- 
)uchingly  expressed.  In  some 
ver,  it  is  easy  to  discover  that 
f  Dr  Young  have  undergone  a 
— and,"^  as  we  think,  painful, 
to  be  deplored, — change  from 
I  were  once  held  by  him.  We 
iver,  that  there  is  less  of  strong 
lifested  against  his  former  views 
me  than  in  some  of  his  former 
e  we  wrong  in  expressing  the 
that  there  is  a  reaction  taking 
:  Young's  mind,  and  that  there 
return  to  his  former  views  of 
ii?  Whatever  may  be  the  fact 
nt,  most  earnestly  do  we  wish 
y  be  so.  We  know  Dr  John 
I.  We  have  watched  his  pro- 
rto ;  rejoiced  in  him  as  an  able 
ul  minister  of  Christ  in  our 
London ;  mourned  most  sin- 
'  his  departure  from  our  stand- 
5h  we  never,  no,  not  for  one 
{uestioned  his  sincerity.  We 
f  interested  in  him  still.  We 
Jven  now  with  all  a  brother's 
it  will  fill  our  mind  with  un- 
ielight  if  he  shall  yet  work  hira- 
the  mist  and  the  cloudland  in 
las  got  himself  involved  by  the 
tudies,  and  philosophy  falsely  so 
vhich  he  has  so  manifestly  been 
ly  engaged. 

D  Fruits  op  the  Christian 
or.   Illustrations   of  Faith   and 
ce.    By  Rev.  William  Arnot, 
).  430. 
ondon :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

Iways  glad  to  see  a  new  work 
name  of  Mr  Arnot.  He  has  long 
good  his  claim  to  a  hearing  from 
Lian  public,  whenever  he  may 
demand  it ;  and  we  trust  it  will 
time  ere  he  go  to  sleep  on  his 
id  laurels.  Besides  various  pro- 
of minor  and  transient  interest, 
)w  how  he  employs  the  corners 
8  of  his  time,  he  has  for  some 
5k  furnished  annually  a  goodly 
1  some  useful  scriptural  theme, — 
)f  Ms  weekly  preparation  for  pul- 
8.  As  a  preacher  for  the  times, 
'  of  homilies  on  the  Race  for 
esented  much  that  was  fitted  to 
>8  fellow-citizens  in  the  West  of 


i\}e  days  when  Chalmers  made  their  Tron 
Kirk  ring  with  his  eloquent  denunciaUoas 
of  certain  phases  of  the  hollow  commercial 
morality,  which  had  then  begun  to  attract 
the  observation  of  thoughtful  Christian 
men,  and  which  has  since  obtained  that 
more  astounding  development  which  has 
drawn  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  on 
the  industrial  capital  of  Scotland.  His 
Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  two 
volumes  afterwards  published,  with  the 
interval  of  a  year  between  them,  confirmed 
and  extended  Mr  Amot's  reputation  as  a 
bold  reprover  of  prevailing  social  error,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  give  proof  of  his 
possessing,  in  a  rare  and  remarkable  de- 
gree, the  thoughtful  'experience  and  ob- 
servant sagacity  requisite  for  appreciating 
the  lessons  of  wisdom  left  us  by  the  wisest 
.of  men, — with  a  peculiarly  fertile  fancy, 
and  a  power  of  graphic  delineation  for 
exhibiting  and  applying  them  to  the  popu- 
lar mind. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  resume  the  dis- 
cussion of  Mr  Amot's  merits  as  a  Christian 
writer.  ^  These  have  been  exhibited  in  this 
Magazine  before,  in  connection  with  some 
of  his  earlier  productions,  especially  with 
the  first  series  of  the  Illustrations  of  the 
Proverbs,  published  two  years  ago.  In  the 
volume  before  us,  he  has  a  wider  range  of 
subject  than  in  any  of  those  which  pre- 
ceded it ;  indeed,  he  is  bound  by  no  other 
limits  than  those  which  every  faithful 
minister  of  the  New  Testament  must  have 
in  view  in  providing  for  his  flock  from 
week  to  week.  The  contents  are  a  selec- 
tion, on  no  very  definite  plan,  as  far  as  we 
can  observe,  from  the  discourses  preached 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  nfinistry. 
"  Roots  and  Fruits  of  the  Christian  Life  ; 
or,  Illustrations  of  Faith  and  Obedience," 
is  a  title  comprehensive  enough  to  include 
an  entire  body  of  divinity,  since  from  such 
a  category  nothing  belonging  to  "  what 
man  is  to  believe  concerning  God,  and 
what  duty  God  requires  of  man,"  can  be 
logically  excluded.  The  discourses  are, 
in  number,  twenty-eight,  each  embodying 
more  or  less  of  doctrinal  discussion,  pre- 
sented in  the  author's  favourite  manner; 
never  in  the  dry  skeleton  forms  and  the 
old  stock  phraseology  of  the  systematic 
divines,  but  under  a  grateful  drapery  of 
figure  and  similitude.  Mr  Arnot  does  not 
take  you  into  his  garden  in  dead  winter, 
when  bare  stalks  -  and  leafless  branches 
might  be  meeting  your  view  on  every  side ; 
he  prefers  showing  it  in  its  umbrageous 
and  efflorescent  beauty,  when  what  is  little 
attractive  in  itself  may  have  gathered 
around  it  some  festooning  garland  sup- 
plied by  the  luxuriance  of  the  season.  The 
first  discourse — to  our  view,  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  beautiful  in  the  volume, 
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and  which  seems  to  hare  suggested  the 
general  title  of  the  series — ia  founded  on 
the  Apostle's  testimony  cenceming  the 
Trinity  of  Graces,  "  Faith,  Uope,  Love," 
displaying  the  specific  nature  of  each,  the 
mutual  relations  of  them  all,  and  the  su- 
perior magnitude  of  the  last.  Here  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  truthfal  images 
we  have  ever  seen  applied  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  hy  grace 
through  faith  :— 

"  Beware  how  you  come  to  Christ  Come 
worthless,  empty,  guilty.  Come  to  Him  hefora 
you  have  any  thing,  and  to  Him  for  all.  If  you 
oover  yourself  beforehand  with  preparations, 
in  order  that  you  may  be  somewhat  more 
worthy  of  His  acceptance,  and,  consequently, 
somewhat  less  indebted  to  His  forgiving  love, 
you  lose  all.  If  any  i*ag  of  self- righteousness 
come  between  the  sinner  and  the  Saviour,  it 
will  keep  them  separate.  Naked  and  bleeding 
must  the  branch  be  laid  upon  the  naked  and 
bleeding  tree,  in  the  process  of  engrafting.  If 
any  covering  were  first  wrapped  round  it,  the 
branch  would  never  draw  life— the  tree  would 
uever  give  it.  So,  in  the  regeneration,  a  soul 
stricken  through  with  the  consciousness  of 
guilt,  and  naked  of  goodness,  must  cleave  to 
Christ  crucified  for  pardon  and  righteousness. 
Any  work  of  yours,  by  way  of  recommending 
you,  will  be  a  non-conductor  through  which 
the  light  of  life  from  the  Saviour  cannot  run 
into  the  dead.  To  this  effect  is  the  pointed  and 
startling  protest  of  the  Apostle  against  the  in- 
born and  Inveterate  legalism  of  even  converted 
Jews :  '  Behold,  I  Paul  say  unto  you,  that  if 
ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  shall  profit  you  no- 
thing.' In  the  matter  of  a  sinner's  salvation, 
Christ  is  all  or  nothing.  The  cleaving  of  the 
destitute  for  all  to  the  fulness  of  tlie  Godhead 
bodily  in  the  incarnate  Son — this,  this  is 
faith."— Pp.  11,  12. 

We  give  this  extract,  not  so  much  for 
its  poetical  beauty— it  would  be  easy  to 
cull  from  the  volume  many  figures  equally 
fine  in  that  respect — as  for  its  bearing  on 
one  of  the  cardinal  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
From  another  discourse  we  give  a  para- 
graph exhibiting  in  the  same  striking 
manner  the  correlative  doctrine  of  good 
works : — 

"  You  make  a  grand  mistake  if,  because  you 
are  warned  not  to  trust  in  good  works,  you 
grow  less  diligent  in  doing  them.  If  a  skilful 
architect,  observing  you  expending  your  sum- 
mer days  and  your  manhood's  strength  in  an 
effort  to  build  a  house  upon  the  sand,  should 
benevolently  warn  you  that  the  labour  would 
be  labour  lost,  you  would  poorly  profit  by  his 
counsel  if  you  should  simply  desist  from  the 
work  and  loiter  idle  near  the  spot.  The 
architect,  your  friend,  did  not  object  to  the 
expenditure  of  your  time  and  strength  in 
building ;  but  he  saw  that  the  higher  your 
wall  should  rise  on  that  foundation,  the  more 
certain  and  more  destructive  would  be  its  fall. 
He  meant  that  you  should  find  a  solid  rock 
and  build  there— build  with  all  your  might. 
The  Gospel  rejects  good  works,  not  as  the 


fruit  of  faith,  but  as  the  meritorious  grdund  of 
hope  before  God.  The  place  of  man's  works 
in  the  Christian  system  decisively  affects  their 

nature As  ciphers  added  one  by  one 

in  an  endless  row  to  the  left  hand  of  a  imit 
have  no  value,  but  on  the  right  hand  rapidly 
multiply  its  power ;  so,  although  good  works 
are  of  no  avail  to  make  a  man  a  Christian, 
yet  a  Christian's  good  works  are  both  pleasing 
to  God  and  profitable  to  men." — Pp.  54,  65.  " 

There  is  much  delightful  reading  in  Mr 
Arnot*s  volume,  and  we  trust  it  will  obtain 
a  wide  circulation. 

HiBTOBT  OF  THE   CHRISTIAN   ChUBCH  TO 

THE  Refohmation.  From  the  German 
of  Professor  Kuhtz  :  with  Emendations 
and  Additions  by  the  Kev.  AhiRhu 
Edbrshbim,  Ph.D.    8vo. 

Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1660. 
Thb  works  of  Professor  Kurtz  are  pretty 
well  known  in  this  country  already,  and 
the  present  volume  will  certainly  not  de- 
tract from  the  respect  which  attaches  to 
his  name.  There  is  a  remarkable  cle/ir- 
ness  in  all  that  he  writes — along  with  a 
careful  digesting  and  classifying  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  a  power  of  condeiihs- 
tion  which  is  almost  as  rare  as  it  is  impor- 
tant in  works  of  the  nature  to  which  Dt 
KartE  devotes  his  attention.  These  quab- 
ties  shine  forth  in  the  present  work  nith 
remarkable  lustre.  It  would  seem  at  6rst 
sight  at  utter  impossibility  to  comyrise 
within  the  eompass  of  a  single  ociato 
volume  anything  like  a  history  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  even  before  it  (for  ve 
have  two  preliminary  discussions  on  the 
nature,  objects,  sources,  etc.  of  Charch 
History,  and  on  the  religious,  moral,  and 
intellectual  state  of  the  world  before  the 
coming  of  Christ),  down  to  the  period  of 
the  Reformation.  And  yet  such  is  the 
achievement  of  the  present  volume.  It 
constitutes,  indeed,  a  manual  on  its  subject, 
minute  yet  condensed,  with  reft-rences  and 
arrangements  in  paragraphs,  index,  etc^ 
which  must  prove  invaluable  to  the  stu- 
dent, and  equally  so  to  the  pastor  or  pro- 
fessor who  wishes  to  obtain  a  knowledge  oi 
the  outline  of  events  and  their  relative 
bearing,  in  any  particular  section  of  his- 
tory or  controversy,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  guided  to  sources  of  more  extended 
information. 

The  translator  has  done  his  part  with 
care  and  a  manifest  liking  for  his  taet 
While  the  spirit  of  the  original  seems  to 
have  been  conscientiously  preserved,  it 
has  been  done  in  no  literal  and  slavish 
manner,  but  with  such  an  observance  of 
English  idiom  as  thoroughly  adapts  it  to 
readers  in  this  country. 
Besides    the    task    of   translating,  Dr 
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1  has  endeaTonred  to  add  to  the 
\  completeness  of  the  original 
)me  supplementary  matter  of  his 
him  we  are  indebted  for  those 
f  the  volume  which  treat  of  the 
rcliffe,  the  Theology  of  Wycliffe, 
is,  the  System  of  Hus,  the  Bohe- 
bren,  and  Humanism  in  England 


and  Scotland.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  learned  editor  contemplates  a  second 
volume,  bringing  down  the  history  to  our 
own  times.  We  trust  he  will  be  enabled 
to  carry  this  project  into  effect.  Such  a 
compendium  is  required,  and  the  present 
volume  gives  ample  assurance  that  the 
matter  has  fallen  into  competent  hands. 


Siittlligtnrr.— Etiitti  ^^rBshijteriiiti  Cljnrrl;. 
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DEXCE  WITH  FORKION  CHURCHES. 

tEread  the  report  of  the  Committee 
londence  with  Foreign  Churches. 
?re  were  fewer  deputies  than  usual 
m  fereign  churches,  the  amount  of 
1  of  an  interesting  character  was 
lerable.  The  report  entered  into 
\\  respect  to  missionary  work  in 
IS  reported  by  deputies  who  had 
Synod  previously,  from  the  Wal- 
lurch,  from  Lyons,  from  the  Evan- 
liety  of  Geneva,  the  Evangelical 
Belgium,  etc.  On  the  whole,  the 
eliffious  matters  on  the  Continent 
peful.  There  is  greater  religious 
France ;  even  in  Austria,  whether 
:  in  fear  or  a  better  motive,  there 
sjmptoms  at  least  of  concession ; 
p  in  Hungary  may  be  premonitions 
r revival ;  and  th*e  opening  up  of  a 
on  of  Italy  is  a  great  and  cheering 
le  aid  given  by  the  United  Pres- 
Dhurch  to  so  many  Continental 
irtually  puts  into  their  own  hands 
)ntinental  mission,  than  which  no 
more  economical  in  its  manage- 
lore  abundant  in  its  fruits.  The 
sal  the  committee  had  to  make  was, 
itation  be  sent  to  the  Dutch  Synod, 
ts  in  June  next. 

BBviLLB  read  a  recommendation 
ion  Board,  to  the  effect  that,,  seeing 
I  for  foreign  missions  has  fallen 
ly  short  of  the  expenditure  for 
B,  authority  be  given  to  them  to 
ppeal  for  Continental  Missions  to 
h,  leaving  it  to  congregations  to 
y  special  collection  or  otherwise, 
ce  had  been  to  remit  tq^the  Mission 
^ve  from  their  funds  such  a  sum  as 
able  to  afford.  The  Mission  Board 
>ion  that  the  present  is  not  the  time 
lould  be  withheld  from  the  Conti- 
irches.  The  reports  they  are  re- 
)w  that  the  Lord  has  greatly  blessed 
ions  of  those  societies  and  churches 
4  they  are  in  correspondence,  both 
'  of  opening  up  wider  fields  and  of 
^eir  work  in  a  special  manner ;  but 
» that  while  the  income  for  foreign 
las  been  larger  for  the  past  year 


than  for  many  years  past,  this  has  been  caused 
by  special  donations  to  the  Indian  Mission 
and  otherwise ;  while  the  income  to  the  usual 
foreign  missions  is  nearly  L.2000  below  the 
expenditure,  and  that  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time.  Therefore  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  felt  it  due  to  the  Synod  to  inform 
them  of  this;  and  while  thinking  that  the 
Synod  should  recommend  aid  being  given  to 
those  interesting,  hard-working  churches  on 
the  Continent,  they  felt  at  the  same  time  that 
it  was  desirable  they  should  have  authority  to 
issue  a  special  appeal  on  that  subject.  They 
did  not  propose  a  collection,  but  simply  wished 
authority  to  make  a  special  appeal  for  aid, 
leaving  the  mode  of  giving  it  to  congrega- 
tions. This  was  agreed  to,  the  report  being 
also  approved,  and  the  Synod  agreeing  to  send 
deputies  to  the  Dutch  Synod.  The  deputies 
appointed  were  Drs  Harper  and  Peddie. 

The  Rev.  Georqe  Fisch,  Paris,  then  ad- 
dressed the  Synod.  At  the  close  of  his  ad- 
dress the  Moderator  thanked  him  in  the  name 
of  the  Synod. 

The  Rev.  Dr  David  R.  Kerr,  from  General 
Assembly  of  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
North  America,  was  then  introduced  to  and 
addressed  the  Synod  on  the  prospects  of  the 
Church  with  which  he  is  connected. 

report   of   COMJilTTEB   ON  THEOLOQIOAI. 
EDUCATION,  ETC* 

This  report,  which  was  read  by  the  convener, 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Johnston,  Glasgow,  advei'ted, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  superintendence 
of  students  in  the  four  university  cities  of 
Scotland.  In  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  D.  Mac- 
Ewan  met  with  the  students  once  a- week, 
during  the  session,  when  about  twenty-eight 
usuaHy  attended.  In  St  Andrews,  the  Rev. 
James  Black  called  the  students  together 
once  a  fortnight— attendance  about  nine- 
teen. In  Glaso  ow,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Taylor  held 
similar  meetinu^s  once  a  fortnight;  and  in 
Aberdeen  the  same  surveillance  was  observed. 
The  meetings  were  employed  in  the  reading 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  examining  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  readings  in  Church  history 
and  devotional  exercises.  The  conduct  of  the 
students  was  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  The 
report  next  adverted  to  the  superintendence 
by  presbyteries.    The  Synod's  scheme  of  exa- 
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mination  had  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
attended  to.  In  some  presbyteries,  however, 
there  seemed  to  be  an  injurious  laxness  in  the 
examination  of  students,  both  before  entering^ 
the  Hall  and  daring  their  curriculnm.  The 
committee  recommended  certain  alterations 
in  the  list  of  books  to  be  used  in  this  epcami- 
nation  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
Hall,  and  also  that  examination  by  written 
papers  should  be  more  generally  followed. 
The  Theological  Hall,  last  August,  was  at- 
tended by  194  students,  119  belonging  to  the 
senior,  and  76  to  the  junior  division.  The 
professors  unanimously  express  satisfaction 
with  the  deportment  of  the  students.  Through 
the  liberality  of  a  friend  in  Glasgow,  lessons 
in  elocution  were  given  to  the  students  by  Mr 
Grant  Ferrier.  96  volumes  have  been  added 
to  the  library  during  the  past  year,  30  by  pre- 
sentation, and  66  by  purchase.  Several  very 
important  works  are  included  in  this  addi- 
tion^the  best  edition  of  some  of  the  fathers, 
Melancthon's  **  Opera  Omnia,"  Neander's 
•*  Church  History,"  in  the  original,  etc.  A 
copy  of  the  "  Armageddon,"  by  the  cele- 
brated John  Welch,  has  been  obtained  for  the 
library,  through  the  Rev.  Or  Peddie.  It  was 
|i  donation  from  M.  Riband,  pastor,  St  Jean 
da  Gard.  It  is  a  very  rare  work.  The  street 
flat  of  the  house  adjoining  the  library  having 
t>een  added  to  the  rooms,  the  committee  are 
DOW  in  a  position  considerably  to  add  to  the 
niAnber  of  books.  The  report  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to. 

Some  discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of 
which 

The  Rev.  Dr  Johnston,  Limekilns,  moved 
— That  presbyteries  should  be  enjoined  to 
be  careful  in  ascertaining  that  students  who 
apply  for  admission  to  the  Divinity  Hall  have 
attended  th6  course  of  preliminary  education 
prescribed  by  this  Church,  and  have  made 
such  attainments  in  the  various  branches  of 
learning  as  may  enable  them  to  listen  with 
profit  to  the  prelections  of  the  professors; 
and  that  with  this  view  the  Synod  recom- 
mend to  presbyteries  that  the  examination  be 
conducted  by  papers,  to  be  prepared  by  the 
Theological  Committee,  and  sent  down  to 
presbyteries  without  delay. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Johnston  moved,  as  an 
amendment  on  the  last  clause,  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — "  That  the  examinations  be  con- 
ducted by  papers  prepared  by  the  Theological 
Committee,  and  that  these  papers,  with  the 
answers,  be  transmitted  to  that  Committee 
after  the  examinations." 

The  vote  was  then  taken,  when  the  mo- 
tion was  carried  by  44  to  33. 

Dr  Johnston,  Edinburgh,  said  that  the 
trustees  of  the  late  Dr  Brown  were  willing  to 
let  his  library  go  for  L.llOO ;  and  he,  know- 
ing the  great  value  of  the  library,  had  under- 
taken to  secure  it  for  the  Theological  Library 
of  the  Church.  The  idea  originated  with 
himself,  and  would  be  carried  out  on  his  own 
responsibility.  He  had  held  a  meeting  in 
Glasgow,  at  which  the  opinion  was  very 
strongly  expressed,  that  the  library  should 
be  preserved  to  the  Church,  as  a  fitting  me- 
morial of  Dr  Brown  ;  and  that,  for  the  sake 


of  the  students  residing  in  the  west,  it  vas 
highly  desirable  that  it  should  Y>e  placed  in 
Glasgow.  He  had  also  called  a  meeting  iu 
Edinburgh,  at  which  it  was  considered  desir- 
able to  have  this  library  added  to  the  present 
Theological  Hall  in  Edinburgh;  bat  the 
meeting  were  quite  willing  to  leave  this  point 
to  the  decision  of  the  Synod. 

After  some  diseussion,  the  Synod  agreed 
that  Dr  Johnston  be  encouraged  to  proceed 
in  his  endeavours  to  secure  the  library  of  the 
late  Dr  Brown,  postponing  in  the  meantiiie 
the  question  where  it  should  be  located. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  STUDENTS. 

An  overture  was  read  from  the  Presbjtery 
of  Glasgow,  requesting  the  Synod  to  renew 
its  enactment  against  Uie  employment  of  dd- 
licensed  parties  in  pulpit  ministrations  in  place 
of  probationers,  unless  in  cases  of  exigency; 
and  to  make  inquiries,  at  least  once  a-jear, 
as  to  whether  the  enactment  had  been  ob- 
served by  all  the  ministers  of  the  Church 

Mr  Beckett,  Rutherglen,  said  this  overture 
was  strictly  and  properly  the  overture  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow ;  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  presbytery  had  been  led  to 
order  the  framing  of  an,  overture  of  this  kisd 
was  a  petition  that  had  been  presented  from 
the  theological  students  in  the  superinteod- 
ence  of  the  Glasgow  Presbytery,  craving  the 
counsel  of  the  presbytery  as  to  what  the; 
were  at  liberty  to  do  in  going  out  to  advoeate 
the  claims  of  their  missionary  society,  and  >« 
to  whether  they  were,  when  placed  iu  these 
circumstances,  to  be  at  liberty  to  occupy  tlie 
pulpit  of  a  minister  in  the  afternoon.  Thh, 
it  was  allowed,  had  been  done,  and  freqcentiv 
done ;  and  it  was  further  alleged,  that  0\e 
principal  presbytery  of  this  Synod  bad  de- 
clared, and  had  acted  upon  the  declaration, 
that  former  findings  of  the  Synod  did  not 
prohibit  students  from  occupying  the  pnlpiu 
of  the  ministers  in  whose  cliurch  they  were 
preaching  for  the  time.  It  was  said  that  there 
was  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  true  in- 
terpretation of  the  Synod^s  former  finding, 
especially  in  that  clause  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  students  were  not  to  occupy  the 
places  of  preachers.  He  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  occupy  much  time  by  pleading  the 
arguments  of  the  overture;  but  certainly 
there  was  good  cause  for  it,  if  they  remem* 
bered  that  the  Synod  had  from  time  imme- 
morial expressed  what  the  qualifications  were 
of  one  whom  they  authorized  to  occupy  their 
pulpits.  These  qualifications  were  prescribed 
m  the  whole  course  of  theological  study,  as 
laid  down  in  their  forms  of  procedure.  Be 
considered  the  question  to  be  one  of  great 
moment,  and  one  which  the  Synod  would  do 
well  to  look  at  without  delay.  A  stranger  en- 
tering any  of  their  churches  expected  to  hear 
a  United  Presbyterian  minister,  and  not  a 
United  Presbyterian  student.  The  Christian 
public  were  entitled  to  expect  that  the  pnlpit* 
would  be  occupied  by  young  men  who  were 
licensed  by  the  presbytery  and  Theological 
Hall,  and  their  regulations  gave  their  peopI« 
warrant  to  expect  that  such  individuals  alone 
would  occupy  their  pulpits. 
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Dr  RoBsoN  supported  the  overture.  He 
had  never  thought,  althouflfh  he  had  had  mis- 
sionary meetinj^,  of  having  a  student's  mis* 
sionary  meeting  in  room  of  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice. He  thought  the  Synod  ou;^ht  to  look 
to  this  matter,  and  prevent  the  practice  from 
spreading:.  After  remarks  from  various  mem- 
bers of  Synod,  it  was  moved  by  Mr  Jarvie, 
Kelso,  '^that,  without  entertaining  the  pro- 
posal of  the  overture,  the  Synod  shall  direct 
attention  to  the  enactment  of  last  year  on  the 
subject." 

Rev.  Mr  Thomas  moved  that  the  Synod 
approve  of  the  spirit  of  the  overture,  renew 
the  injunctions  formerly  delivered  on  the  sub- 
ject; and,  further,  enjoin  that  students  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  plead  the  cause  of  mis- 
«ODs  at  the  ordinary  times  of  divine  service, 
imless  the  minister  be  present  and  preside. 

On  a  division,  Mr  Thomas*  motion  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority. 

THE  SYNOD  CLEBK8HIP. 

A  memorial  from  the  Rev.  David  Crawford, 
tendering  his  resignation  as  one  of  the  clerks 
of  Synod,  was  read.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
SjTDod,  for  the  reasons  assigned  bv  Mr  Craw- 
ford, accept  his  resignation,  and  appoint  a 
committee  to  consider  whether  any,  and  what, 
mangements  should  be  made  to  secure  an 
efficient  discharge  of  the  important  duties  of 
the  clerkship,  to  frame  a  minute  expressive  of 
the  sense  which  the  Synod  entertains  of  Mr 
Crawford's  services,  and  to  report :  and 
meanwhile,  that  Mr  Crawford  be  requested 
to  officiate  till  a  successor  be  appointed.  For 
these  purposes  the  following  committee  was 
appointed:— The  Revs.  Henry  Renton,  Drs 
Hobson,  John  M*Kerrow,  Lindsay,  and  Pater- 
son,  with  Messrs  James  Bremner,  James 
Monro,  and  James  Peddie— Mr  Renton,  Con- 
vener. The  committee  reported  that,  on  the 
first  part  of  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  they 
had  directed  their  attention  successively  to  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  the  office  of  Synod 
clerk,  and  to  the  questions  whether  the 
office  should  be  single  or  collegiate,  whether 
the  election  should  be  annual,  and  whether 
the  present  salary  was  adequate.  On  all 
these  points  the  committee  reported  unani- 
monsly  :  In  reference  to  the  first,  that  «*  the 
qualifications  to  be  souffht,  in  electing  to  this 
important  office,  should  be  an  intimate  ac- 
qoaintance  with  the  principles  and  forms  of 
jeclesiastical  procedure,  in  combination  with 
the  capacity  of  close  attention  to  the  business 
of  the  Synod,  quick  apprehension  of  the 
points  in  a  discussion,  and  the  ability  to  form 
readily  an  accurate,  lucid,  and  comprehensive 
Dainute."  On  the  second  pointy  that  the  com. 
niJttee  considered  that  divided  responsibility 
ought  to  be  avoided  where  possible  ;  that  the 
appointment  of  two  clerks  at  the  union  re- 
sulted from  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
ovnod  was  then  placed  ;  that  the  duties  of 
^  clerk  of  bills  and  overtures  relieved  the 
omce  of  Synod  clerk  of  an  onerous  portion  of 
wie  labour  which  would  otherwise  devolve 
«Pon  it ;  and  that  one  clerk,  thoroughly  com- 
petent for  the  office,  would  suffice  for  the 
proper  transaction  of  this  part  of  the  Synod's 


business.  On  the  third  point,  that  the  elec- 
tion  should  not  be  annual,  but  in  permanence, 
as  heretofore,  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Synod.  And,  on  the  fourth,  that  should  the 
entire  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  office 
be  devolved  upon  one  clerk,  the  salary  ou^ht 
to  be  very  considerably  augmented.  The 
committee  referred,  moreover,  to  the  inex- 
pediency of  appointing  a  clerk  this  year,,  un- 
less at  a  sederunt  comprising  a  sufficiently 
numerous  attendance  of  members,  to  com- 
mand the  respect  and  concurrence  of  the 
Church.  The  portion  of  the  report  bearing 
on  the  second  business  entrusted  to  them, 
namely,  the  preparation  of  a  minute  regard- 
ing Mr  Crawford's  retirement  and  services, 
was  to  the  following  effect :— "  That,  in  ac- 
cepting the  Rev.  David  Crawford's  resigna- 
tion, for  the  reasons  specified  in  his  memorial, 
of  the  office  which  he  has  held  as  clerk  for 
fourteen  years  in  this  Synod,  and  for  18  vears 
previously  in  the  Relief  Synod,  the  Synod  re- 
cord their  high  sense  of  the  accuracy,  punc- 
tuality, fidelity,  and  urbanity  with  which  he 
discharged  its  duties,  and  secured  the  uni- 
versal respect  and  regard  of  his  brethren.** 
The  report  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Synod,  and  the  election  was  postponed  till 
next  meeting  of  Synod. 

TBBASUBBB*S  ACCOUNTS. 

The  Treasurer  laid  on  the  table  his  accounts 
as  presented  in  the  Missionary  Record  for 
April  last ;  and  also,  separately,  the  accounts 
of  the  General  Synod  Fund,  and  of  the 
Foreign  and  Home  Mission  Funds,  with  the 
reports  of  the  auditors  thereon,  certifying 
such  accounts  to  be  correct.  The  Synod 
unanimously  passed  the  accounts,  and  gave 
thanks  to  the  auditors  for  their  attention  to 
the  business  committed  to  them. 

The  following  were  appointed  as  the  com- 
mittee of  auditors  for  1860 :— Rev.  Drs 
Brown  and  G.  Johnston,  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Finlayson,  with  Mr  James  Tod,  Mr 
William  Calderwood,  and  Mr  James  Hender- 
son. It  was  moved  and  agreed,  that  a  gene- 
ral summary  be  appended  to  the  Treasurer's 
accounts  in  future,  showing  at  one  view  the 
whole  income  arising  from  the  various 
sources,  and  also  the  whole  expenditure  upon 
the  various  objects  embraced  in  the  accounts. 

COLLECTIONS  FOB  THE  SYNOD  FUND. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  the  annual 
contribution  for  the  Generkr  Synod  Fund 
had  been  generally  made,  and  stated  the 
number  of  congregatk)ns  which  were  in  arrear 
in  each  presbytery.  It  was  agreed  to  renew 
the  injunction  of  last  year  on  this  subject, 
namely,  that  the  Treasurer  send  down  to 
presbyteries  a  list  of  the  congregations,  with- 
in their  respective  bounds,  which  have  not 
made  the  contribution  which  fell  due  in  Oc- 
tober last,  in  order  that  the  presbyteries 
may  call  the  attention  of  those  congregations 
to  the  subject,  and  obtain  the  contributions 
which  are  in  arrear. 

The  Home  Secretary  read  the  report  on 
the 
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.       AOBD  AND  HVFinM  MINISTERS'  SGHEMB» 

•*  The  state  of  maturity  at  which  this  Im- 
portant scheme  of  the  Church  has  now  ar- 
rived precludes  the  necessity  of  any  length* 
ened  report*  During  the  past  twelve  months 
various  chanji^es  have  taken  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  death,  on  the  list  of  those  deriving 
advantage  from  the  fund,  but  not  by  the  ad- 
dition of  any  new  annuitant.  Two  applica- 
tions for  schedules  have  been  made  with  a 
view  to  the  preliminary  steps  necessary  to 
prepare  the  way  for  submitting  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  committea  two  new  applica- 
tions. In  last  report  the  capital  fund  realized 
>vas  stated  at  L.17,264,  8s.  7|d.  During  the 
year  from  1st  May  18o9  to  1st  May  1860,  ad- 
ditional subscriptions  and  donations  have 
been  received  to  the  amount  of  L.217,  lis. 
4d.,  and  there  was  transferred  from  the  an- 
nuity account  L.lOO— making  together,  L.317, 
1  Is.  4d.  From  which  deduct  expenses  charge- 
able against  capital,  L.4,  l6s.  3d.>  making  aii 
addition  to  the  fund  of  L.312,  los.  Id.,  and  the 
total  amount  of  the  fund  at  1st  May  1860, 
Ii.17,676,  188.  8id.;  of  which  L.17,400  have 
been  permanently  invested — L.4900  in  the 
purchase  of  feu-duties,  and  the  balance, 
L.12,500,  on  undoubted  heritable  security. 
The  above  is  exclusive  of  Dr  Brown's  Testi- 
monial Fund,  under  the  charge  of  the  trustees 
appointed  by  him,  amounting  to  L.1491,  5s., 
making  the  total  capital  fund  L.  18,346, 3s.  SJd, 
At  1st  May  1859  there  was.aa  by  last  report, 
a  balance  in  the  annuity  account  ^f  L.34I, 
16s.  5d.  Of  this  there  was  transferred,  as 
above  mentioned,  to  the  capital  account, 
L.lOO,— leaving  at  the  credit  of  annuity  ac- 
count, L.241,  16s.  5d.  During  the  year  there 
has  been  drawn  for  feu-duties  and  interest, 
including  L.60  from  Dr  Brown's  trustees. 
L.705,  28.  7d.,  and  donations  have  been  paid 
in,  specially  devoted  for  annual  expenditure^ 
to  the  amount  of  L.26,  lOs.  6d.— together, 
I,.973«  Qs.  6d.  Out  of  this  sum  there  has 
been  paid  for  annuities,  L.729,  8s.  3d.,  and 
for  commission  and  expenses  L.15,  58. — to- 
gether, L.744, 13s.  3d. ;  leaving  a  balance  on 
the  annuity  account  of  L.228, 168.  3d.,  which, 
with  interest  and  feu-duties  to  be  received  at 
Whitsunday,  will  fully  meet  the  half-year's 
annuities  payable  at  1st  July  next.  The  num- 
ber of  annuitants  at  the  date  of  last  report, 
including  the  annuitant  on  Dr  Brown's  Tes- 
timonial Fund,  were  16.  No  other  annuitants 
were  admitted  during  the  year,  and  4  having 
been  cut  off  by  death,  there  now  only  remain 
3  2.  The  four  who  have  died  are  the  Bev. 
Andrew  Bodgie,  Hawick,  after  drawing  two 
years  and  a  half  annuity;  the  Rev.  James 
M*Ewan,  late  of  Strathaven,  after  draivinj^ 
two  vears;  the  Rev.  William  Steele,  Falkirk, 
after  drawing  only  half  a  year;  and  the  Rev. 
Fories  H.  B.  Ross,  after  having  been  main- 
tained in  an  asylum  for  nearly  a  year.  The 
committee  propose  that  means  be  employed 
during  the  next  twelve  months  to  secure  ad- 
ditional contributions,  and  that  until  the  capi- 
tal fund  amounts  to  L.20,000  such  means  be 
employed  from  year  to  year,  as  openings  may 
offer,  consistently  with  other  claims  which  \H 


is  necessary  to  press  on  the  attention  of  the 
Church.  Seven  brethren,  now  removed  from 
all  need  of  earthly  help,  have  thus  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  the  fund  during  the  period  of 
infirmity  preceding  the  close  of  their  pilgrim- 
age, having  drawn  annuities  in  the  aggregate 
of  only  eight  years  and  a  half.  The  aid  pro- 
mised by  the  fund  may  in  many  cases  be  re-  t 
quired  for  only  a  brief  period,  but  the  very  | 
prospect  of  certainly  enjoying  it,  if,  under 
God,  it  should  be  required,  may  occasion  just 
satisfaction  to  brethren  now  in  the  happ/ 
vigour  of  their  ministry." 

On  the  motion  of  Dr  Robson,  seconded  b 
Mr  Jarvie,  Kelso,  the  report  was  uuanimouslj 
adopted. 

REPORT  ON  PSALMOUT. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Rbnnir,  Dalkeith,  gave  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Psalmody, 
which  stated  that^  during  the  past  year,  six 
teachers  had  been  engaged  under  their  aus- 
pices in  giving  instructions  in  the  science 
and  practice  of  vocal  music  with  special  re- 
ference to  psalmody ;  and  their  reports  gene- 
rally were  most  gratifying,  as  to  the  numbers 
and  proficiency  of  the  pupils.  Classes  had 
been  formed  in  Edinburgh,  Melrose,  Gala- 
Bliiels,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  Fala,  Cockenzie, 
Sanquhar,  Stranraer,  Carlisle,  Girvan,  Lanrs, 
Dumfries,  Whitburn,  Howgate,  Chirnside, 
Coldingham,  and  Cockburnspath.  The  num- 
bers attending  those  classes  were  2065,  or  ao 
average  of  about  115  to  each  class.  Already 
there  was  observable,  through  the  means  tboa 
employed,  a  turning  from  the  florid,  sooHesB, 
and  eminently  secular  tunes  of  modem  times 
— the  natural  product  of  a  low  state  of  musi- 
cal culture — to  the  simple,  massive,  and  truly 
sacred  melodies  of  a  former  age.  The  report 
concluded  by  asking  the  active  conntenaDce 
of  members  of  the  Synod  on  behalf  of  the 
object  of  the  committee. 

The  Synod  received  and  adopted  the  re- 
port, gave  thanks  to  the  convener  and  com- 
mittee for  their  diligence,  and  reappointed 
the  committee,  as  follows:  —  Revs.  Daniel 
Kerr,  J.  B.  Johnston,  Andrew  Henderson, 
James  Ker.  James  Young,  Alex.  Lowrie, 
Thos.  Girdwood,  R.  S.  Drummond,  James 
Rennie,  Messrs  Plenderleith,  Robert  Miller, 
and  M*Kay— Mr  Rennie,  convener. 

6PIHITUAL  INDEPEMPBNCB  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Synod  then  took  up  overtures  by  the 
Presbyteries  of  Dunfermline  and  Kelso  anent 
the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Church. 
The  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Dun- 
fermline was  in  the  following  terms : — **  That 
the  third  question  of  the  formula  proposed  to 
ministers  and  elders  at  their  ordination,  and 
to  preachers  when  they  are  licensed,  should 
be  altered,  and  that  hereafter  it  shall  be  as 
follows : — '  Are  you  persuaded  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  only  King  and  Head  of  the 
CThurch,  has  therein  appointed  a  government 
distinct  from  and  not  subordinate  to  civil 
government?  Do  you  acknowledgethe  Pres- 
bytcrian  form  of  government,  as  authorized 
and  acted  on  in  this  Church,  to  be  founded 
on  and  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God  ?  Aud 
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do  jou  promise  to  sikbinit  to  the  decisioDs  of 
the  coarts  of  the  Church,  s^d  iu  no  cftse  to 
appeal  from  the  deciaious  of  aai()  courts  to 
the  civil  courts  of  the  country  ?*  And  further, 
that  a  similar  alteration  shall  be  made  upon 
the  6th  question  of  the  scries  appended  to 
the  summary  of  principles,  and  entitled, 
*  Questions  which^  without  havinjf  been  for-r 
mallv  prescribed,  may  be  proposed  to  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  the  Church,*^  and  that 
said  question  shall  hereafter  be  as  follows  :; — 
'  Do  yon  promise  to  submit  to  the  session  of 
this  congregation,  and  to  the  other  courts  of 
the  Church,  as  over  you  in  the  Lord,  and  in 
no  case  to  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  said 
courts  to  the  civil  courts  of  the  conntry  ?  to 
coDtribute,  according  to  your  ability,  for  the 
SQpport  anii  extension  of  the  Gospel,  and  to 
study  to  promote  the  welfkre  of  the  con^jre- 
?ation,  and  by  a  holy  life  to  adhere  to  the  doc- 
trine of  God  onr  Saviour  ?* " 

The  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Kelisa 
vraa  as  follo.ws  : — "  That,  wherfeas  independ- 
ence of  all  control  by  the  civil  power  in  the 
management  of  its  afF^rs  belongs  to  every 
volnntary  association  constituted  fbr  pur- 
poses that  nowise  interfere  with,  the  civil 
righta  and  interesta  of  its  membeire  or  of 
others;  and  whereas  this  independence  espe- 
cially belongs  to  a  voluntary  association  con- 
stituted for  purely  spiritual  ends,  and  is  held 
'^Jthis  Chui:ch  to  b^  the  prerogative  of  every 
i^ach  society  of  Christian  believers  which. 
•Wds  the  authoritjr  of- Christ  revealed  in  the 
NesT  Testament  to  be  the  only  rule  of  doCr 
trine,  worshipj^  discipline,  and  government; 
and  whereas  it  follows,  that  the  ofSce-bearerfi 
and  members  of  a  Voluntary  Church  arc  un- 
()er  obligations  in  no  case  to  appeal  to  the 
civil  tribunal  frottji  its  sentences  in  matters  of 
doctrine,  worship,  or  discipline :  It  is  humbly 
pvertured  tO  the  Sjrnod,  that  the  Chnrch'a 
independence  of  the  civil  power,  and  the  obli- 
gation of  her  members  in  no  case  to  appedl 
to  that  power  from  her  sentences  in  matters 
of  doctrine,  worship,  oi?  discipline,  should  be 
^gilantly  maintained,  and  should  be  more 
clearly  set  forth  than  they  are  in  the  sum^ 
Jl^ry  of  principles  and  in  the  formulas  of  this 
Jburch;  and  that  for  these  pnrposes  the 
pynod  should  appoint  a  committee  to  consider 
•n  what  form  these  ends  may  best  be  effected. 
Of  take  such  other  course  in  order  thereto  as 
wits  wisdom, should  seem. right  to  enact.'^ 

Dr  Johnston,  Limekilns,  spoke  in  support 
ot  the  overture.  What  was  here  proposed, 
ie  said,  wad  nvOt  a  new  principle,  but  was 
already  laid  down  in  the  *•  Confessiori  of 
^aith,"  and  ii)^  the  formula  for  ^he  ordination 
Of  ministers.  An  Established  Church  couldi 
7;»^nd  perhaps  should  not,  be  independent 
fl.^Je  civil  courts  of  the  country.  An  Esta- 
'>»8hed  Church  could  not  change  a  shigle 
sentence,  wnrd^  or  letter  of  its  creed,  neither 
coQid  It  alter  the  administration  of  it^  dis- 
cipline although  all  its  sessions,  aiid  presby- 
uuh  *°^  »ynods,  and  general  ass&mbTiesi 
!;^f ''l^legislate  on  the  subject.  To  that  ex- 
J«at  they  were  sulgect  to  the  dvif'govern- 
^l^}'  This  was  not  a  state  in  which  anV 
^nstl&n  Church  shontd'  bfe  fOttrirf.'    They 
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oould  not  make  any  change  in  the  mode  of 
inducting  ministers,  or  in  administering  pa- 
tronage, although  they  were  of  opinion  that 
ftuch  a  change  was  desirable,  or  although  they 
were  convinced  that  patronage  was  nnscrip- 
tural  and  improper— to  that  extent  they  were 
bound  to  obey  the  civil  government  of  the 
country.  On  these  fundamental  pofnis  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church' Wks  in dep^dent 
of  the  civil  power— in  the  admissioii  of  its 
itaemberi*  and  office-bearers,  and  in  dealing 
with  them  after  they  were  admitted.  On  the 
other  handj  they  did  not  seek  the  aid  of  the 
civil  power  in  carrying  into  eflfect  their  sens- 
tencea — these  were  carried  into  effeet  solely 
by  the  volttnta:ry  subjection  of  the  people 
themselves.  It  might  be  said— Do  not  youi- 
sentences  sometimes  carry  civil  efRecfcs?  Is  ■ 
not  the  deposed  oflBce-bearer  deprived  of  hik 
living,  and  of  the  emoluments  to  which  hfe 
Was  entitled  in  virtne  of  his  office?  The  ani 
awer  to  that  was,  that  he  wks  deplrtved  of  no- 
thing to  which  he  was  entitled  as  a  citizen;  fot 
he  enjoyed  those  things  sOlely  on  account  of 
his  connection  with  the  Church.  If,  after  a 
minister  was  tried  on  certain  charges,  and 
found  guilty,  his  congregation  came  forward 
and  said,  **  We  are  satisfied  wrth  your  char- 
acter, and  we  shaU  give  you  your  stipend,  and 
let  you,  live  in  the  manse,  the  presbytery 
would  have  no  power  to  prevent  them.  They 
claimed  no  civil  power  in  the  matter,  just  as 
they  would  exclude  the  civil  magistrates  from 
interfering  with  thenu  The  Synod  could 
have  no  difficulty  in  assenting  to  this  over- 
ture. The  principle,  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Church  wafe  distinct  and  independent  of 
the  civil  power,  was  expressly  laid  aown  in  the 
formula  for  admission  of  minister's ;  but  this 
overture  proposed  to  go  a  step  further,  aWd 
mak^  it  impossible  for  a  member  entering  the 
Church  to  hold  her  liable  for  the  consequences 
of  her  discipline.  If  it  shonid  appear  desir- 
able, he  had  no  objection  that  this  overture 
shoidd  be  sent  down  to  the  sessions  and 
presbyteries  of  the  Church  for  their  opinion, 
and  brought  up  again  next  year. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Flrmino,  foverkeithing,  aho 
supported  thfe  overture.  They  had  been  told 
that  an  ecclesiastical  court  was  not  the  best 
trrbuniil  for' disposing  of  offetices  which  were 
soqietimes  brought  before  them ;  that  they 
wtere  liable  to  be  inftuenced  by  thefr'  feelings, 
and  blinded  by  their  prtejndices.  But  to  those 
who  held  such  language,  he  ccfuld  only  say 
that  a  court  of  Christ  was  the  only  court'that 
W3S  competent  to.  entertain  and  dispoise  of 
such  matter^s,  anditd.deqide  in  cases  involving 
the  vio]{ft|on,  of  thp  lax  ofi  Christ.  It  did  not 
appear  to  be  Qxtranagant  to  hold,  that  the 
officers,  of  Christ's  Chtirch  were  better  quali- 
fied to  jfidgein  such  matters  than  our  scribes 
and  lawyers.  The  benefits  and  privileges  of 
which  a  minister  was  deprived  by  sentence  of 
a  Chm*eh  court  belonged  to  him- only  in  vir- 
tue of  his  connection  with  the  Church.  The 
civil  power  couhJ  not  maUe  hhn  again  a  mi- 
nister, neither  eonid  it  restore  his  character. 
They  could  give  him '  solatium  fOr  the  in- 
jiiry  he  had  suffer^ ;  but  their  judgment 
would  only  punisk '  the  office-bearers  of  the 
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Chorcfa,  because,  in  the  opinion  of  otiier 
parties,  tlieir  decision  was  a  wron^  one ;  for 
in  passing  tiieir  sentence,  the  Church  courts 
onfy  did  what  they  could  not  but  do,  and 
what  they  must  do  again  in  similar  circum- 
stances, although  the  adverse  sentences  of  all 
the  civil  courts  in  the  land  should  ring  in 
their  ears. 

The  Rev.  Dr  M*Michael,  Dunfermline, 
said  he  was  the  only  dissentient  in  the  Pres- 
bytery  of  Dunfermline  when  this  overture 
was  adopted.  His  objection  to  it  was  not  be- 
cause he  did  not  agree  with  its  principle, 
because  he  maintained  as  strongly  as  any  one 
that  the  civil  power  had  no  right  to  interfere 
with  the  decisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
but  that  their  decision,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  must  be  considered  as  ru  judicaia. 
He  was  not  at  all  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
the  overture,  but  he  was  opposed  to  all  decla- 
rations of  this  Icind  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, as  being  uncalled  for  and  undignified 
on  the  part  of  this  Synod,  while  a  case  in 
which  the  question  of  spiritual  independence 
was  involved  was  pending  before  the  civil 
court. 

Mr  RoBBRTsoir,  Stow,  concurred  with  the 
remarks  of  Dr  Johnston. 

Dr  BoTD,  Campbelton,  thought  that,  in 
talcing  up  this  matter,  the  Synod  were  de- 
scending from  the  dignified  position  which 
they  should  occupy  as  an  ecclesiastical  court 
at  the  present  time. 

Dr  RoBSON,  Glasgow,  said  that  the  other 
overture,  which  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  watch  the  Question,  would 
render  it  unnecessary  for  the  Church  to  issue 
any  declaration ;  and  he  had  grave  objections 
to  the  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Dun- 
fermline, because,  if  adopted,  it  would  create 
a  great  excitement  throughout  the  whole 
body.  He  thought  Dr  Johnston  should  with- 
draw the  overture. 

Mr  Bell^  Newcastle,  said,  that  if  they  had 
to  decide  upon  the  overture  from  th^  Pres- 
bytery of  Dunfermline  alone,  be  should  de- 
cidedly say  that  the  Synod  should  not  enter- 
tain it.  He  had  a  far  greater  dread  of  eccle- 
siastical tyranny  than  of  civil  tyranny,  and 
he  thought  they  were  in  far  more  danger  at 
the  present  moment  of  the  former  than  of  the 
latter. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Rbnton,  Kelso,  having  spoken 
in  support  of  the  overture  from  the  Presby- 
tery of  Kelso, 

The  Rev.  Mr  Jartib,  Kelso,  moved  that 
the  overture  be  dismissed  as  uncalled  for. 

Mr  NiooL  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Barb,  Jedburgh,  moved  that, 
without  travelling  further  into  the  matters  to 
which  these  overtures  refer,  the  Synod  agree 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  take  the  overtures 
and  the  subject  to  which  they  refer  into  con- 
sideration. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Clabk,  Abernethy,  moved 
that  the  Svnod  does  not  find  it  necessary  to 
entertain  the  subject  of  these  overtures. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Jarvib  withdrew  his  motion 
in  favour  of  that  of  Mr  Clark. 

The  vote  was  then  taken,  when  the  motion 
of  Mr  Clark  was  carried  by  86  to  38. 


BEPOBT  Olf  DDTIVS  AND  SALAB1K8  OW  TBZA- 
bubbb  and  SUB-TBEASUBEB. 

Mr  MiLLAN,  elder,  gave  in  the  report  by 
the  committee  appointed  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, to  the  following  effect : — That  the  com- 
mittee had  entered  into  a  careful  and  minnte 
investigation,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  na- 
ture and  the  extent  of  the  duties  performed 
by  the  Treasurer  and  Sub-treasurer.  As  the 
result  of  this  investigation,  the  committee 
wished  to  express  their  conviction,  that  the 
labours  of  these  important  ofiSee-bearen 
have  been,  for  several  years  past,  much  more 
arduous  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  and  that 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  con- 
Tcy  to  the  Church,  by  any  statement  which 
could  be  made  withi&  the  limits  of  a  report, 
anything  like  a  correct  impression  of  the  ra- 
ried  and  complicated  nature  of  these  duties. 
After  giving  various  memoranda  submitted 
to  the  committee  by  the  Treasurer  and  Sub- 
treasurer,  which  detailed  at  some  length  the 
many  and  arduous  duties  which  these  gentle- 
men had  to  perform,  and  appending  tables 
which  showed  the  income  of  the  Church,  and 
the  salaries  which  had  been  paid  to  the  Trea- 
surers from  the  year  1848  to  1859,  the  report 
went  on  to  say — The  committee,  after  hav- 
ing carefully  considered  these  papers,  and 
having  examined  the  different  books  and 
business  forms  in  use  in  the  oflice,  proceeded 
to  consider  what  should  be  their  recommen- 
dations to  the  Synod  under  the  remit  maJe 
to  them,  and  they  agreed  to  make  the  foilof- 
ing  remarks  and  recommendations,  via. :— L 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the 
Church  has  been  well  served  in  this  highly 
important  department  of  its  machinery  by  Mr 
James  Peddie  and  by  Rev.  David  Crawford; 
that  these  gentlemen  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  discharge  of  the  business  with 
an  assiduity  and  ability  rarely  exceeded ;  aud 
it  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  Choich 
should  continue  to  have  the  benefit  of  tiie 
services  of  both  gentlemen.  They  there- 
fore recommend — That  the  Synod  should  re- 
solve to  retain  the  services  of  Mr  Janes 
Peddie  and  Rev.  Mr  Crawford  in  the  Trea- 
surer's department  II.  While  the  busiiie>s 
of  the  oflice  has  been  conducted  as  satisfac- 
torily as  it  could  possibly  have  been  under 
the  present  arrangements,  it  appears  to  the 
committee  that  circumstances  require  some 
change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  Trea- 
surer and  Sub-treasurer.  Mr  Peddie,  who  a 
at  present  sole  Treasurer,  being  a  professional 
man  of  high  standing  and-  large  practice, 
cannot  be  expected  to  give  almost  any  at- 
tendance in  the  Treasurer's  ofiSce,  or  to  re- 
ceive or  acknowledge  the  payments  whicb 
are  made  by  or  on  the  part  of  contributors  to 
the  funds.  This  most  important  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  office,  as  affecting  contribntors, 
is  discharged  by  Rev.  Mr  Crawford,  a  gen- 
tleman who,  although  well  qualified  to  per- 
form the  duty,  does  not  hold  the  positJoo 
which  contributors  are  entitled  to  expect  in 
the  person  with  whom  their  business  ischie/ij 
transacted.  The  committee  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  devislDg  a  scheme  by  which  this  de- 
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feet  coald  be  remefdied ;  but  as  the  best  ar« 
raDg^ement  which  occurred  to  them  in  the 
present  circamstances  of  the  case,  they  re- 
commend—That the  Synod  should  resolve 
to  appoint  Mr  James  Peddle  and  Rev.  David 
Crawford  to  be  joint -Treasurers  of  the 
Church :  that  Mr  Peddle,  as  senior  Treasurer, 
should  represent  the  Treasurers  in  the  Synod 
and  its  various  committees :  that  this  joint 
appointoaent  should  be  subject  to  revisal  by 
the  Synod  on  the  death  or  removal  of  either 
of  the  joint-Treasurers.  III.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  that,  the  salaries  which 
have  hitherto  been-  paid  in  this  department 
are  quite  inadequate,  considering  th»  extent 
and  the  responsible  nature  of  the  duties;  that 
these  salaries  were  fixed  at  periods  when  the 
amount  of  work  and  responsibility  was  much 
less  than  it  is  now ;  and  it  would  be  unr 
reasonable  in  the  Church  to  expect,  to  have 
these  duties  performed  longer  at  an  expendi- 
ture so  very  far  below  the  ratio  of  expense  in 
all  other  establishments  that  have  come 
under  the  notice  of  any  of  the  members  of 
the  committee.  Tiiey  thecefore  recommend 
—That  the  Synod  should  fix  the  salary  of 
Mr  Peddle  at  L.120  per  annum,  and  the 
salary  of  Rev.  Mr  Crawford  at  L.200  per 
annum:  that  these  salaries  should  date  from 
ShtBecember  last :  that  the  Treasurer  should 
be  authorized  to  employ,  temporary  assist- 
ance in  the  office  as  hitherto.  IV.  The  com- 
mittee observe  that,  while  a  larife  portion  of 
the  work  in  the  Treasurer's  office  has  been 
caosed  by  the  management  of  other  than  the 
mission  funds  of  the  Church,  the  whole  sala- 
ries and  expenses  of  the  office,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  L.20  a  year  charged  to  the  Synod 
Fund,  has  been  charged  to  the  Mission 
Funds.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
(hat  this  system  is  not  equitable.,  and  they 
therefore  recommend  —  That  the  Synod 
should  direct  that  the  expenses  of  the  Trea- 
sarer's  department  shall  iu  future  be  charged 
upon  the  different  funds  under  its  manage- 
inent,  and  that  rateably  upon  the  income  of 
the  funds  respectively.  The  committee  have 
tons  exhausted  the  remit  made  to  them  by 
the  Synod,  and  they  humbly  submit  these 
recommendations,  in  the  belief  that,  if  they 
are  adopted  and  carried  into  effect,  they  will 
conduce  still  further  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  department  of  the  Church's  machinery 
to  which  they  refer. 

Mr  Millan  spoke  shortly  in  explanation  of 
the  report,  which  was  received;  and  the 
thanks  of  the  Synod  were  accorded  to  the 
committee  for  their  diligence  and  efficiency.. 

The  Synod  then  proceeded  to  consider  tiie 
recommendations  contained  in  the  report, 
ana,  after  discussion,  the  following  decision 
»as  arrived  at :— **  That  the  Synod  record 
iheir  highest  sense  of  the  faithfulness  and 
JDihty  with  which  the  duties  of  the  Trea- 
surers department  bad  hitherto  been  per- 
tormed  by  Mr  Peddle  and  Mr  Crawford 
^pectively,and  agree  that  the  office  of  Trea- 
Jjrer  be  continued  on  its  present  footing— 
Jir  Peddie  to  act  as  Treasurer,  and  Mr  Craw- 
Ta^^  Sub-treasurer ;  that  the  salary  of  Mr 
^^eddie  be  fixed  at  L.120,  and  that  of  Mr 


Crawford  at  L.200  per  annum — these  salaries 
dating  from  December  last,  temporary  assist- 
ance to  be  allowed  as  usual;  and  that  the 
expenses  of  the  Treasurer's  department  shall 
in  future  be  charged  upon  the  different 
funds  under  its  management,  and  rateably 
upon  the  income  of  the  funds  respectively." 

BBPOBT  ON  SOHOLABSHIPS. 

The  portion  of  this  report  relating  to  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  committee,  stated 
that  69  students  had  competed  last  year,  to 
28rof  whom  scholarships  had  been  awarded ; 
that  the  examination  was  highly  ereditable  to 
the  competitors ;  and  that  the  subscriptions 
to  the  fund  during  the  past  year  were  double 
the  amount  of  those  of  the  previous  vcar ; 
but  that,  notwithstanding^  the  fund  still  re- 
quired the  fostering  care  of  the  Synod. 

Along  with  this  report  there  was  also  a  re- 
ference by  the  Presbytery  of  Cupar,  of  a  com- 
plaint bv  Mr  Robert  Small,  probationer. 
ag.ainet  the  Soholarship  Committee,  together 
with  certain  findings  by  said  presbytery  in 
the  case,  — also  a  representation  by  the 
Scholarship  Committee  relating  thereto.  The 
whole  related  to  certain  irregularities  alleged 
to  have  taken  place  in  connection  with  the 
competitive  examination  at  St  Andrews  last 
year.  The  Synod  agreed  to  take  up  the 
matter  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house. 
The  various  papers  of  parties  concerned  were 
read.  Afterwards  the  parties  were  fully 
heard ;. and, the  Synod,  after  having  been  oc- 
cupied in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house 
with  the  case  two  days,  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  Judgment:  —  "That  they  dis- 
miss the  complaint ;  approve  of  the  decision 
of  the  Scholarship  Committee,  declaring  the 
special  charges-  mvestigated  to  be  unsu»- 
tained  by.  the  evidenee  produced ;  and,  while 
giving  credit  to.  the  Presbytery  of  Cupar 
fur  wishing  to  call  attention  to  certain  ap- 
parent irregularities  connected  with  one  sec- 
tion of  the  Scholarship  competition,  dis- 
approve of  the  unconstitutional  course  they 
have  pursued  in  this  case,  and  direct  this  de- 
liverance to  be  inserted  in  their  minutes." 

KXPOBT  ON  STAtlSTICS.. 

The  B£v.  H.  M.  MacGill  then  giave  in  the 
report  on  sitatistics,  stating  that  complete 
statistical  returns  had  been  received  from 
477  Gongregi).tions  for  1859,  from  whioh>  it 
appeared  that  four  new  oongnegations  had 
been  added  to  tlie  633  reported  last  year, 
as  under  the  Synod's  care  —  making  the 
entire  number  of  congregations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  United  Presbytesian  Church, 
637  ;  of  these,  60  had  failed  to  send. returns. 
There  were  lj62^06»communioants  in  connec- 
tion-with  the  body-r-the  number  of  accessions 
hi  477  congregations  being  15,314 ;  removals 
In  the  same,  11,322;  gains  in  these,  3992; 
estimated  gains  in  60  oongnegations  which 
have  not  sent  returns,  502 — total  gains,  4494. 
The  aggregate  income  fer  congregational 
purposes  was  L.145,932,  17s.  S^d.,  of  which 
there  had  been  paid  for  liquidation  of  debt, 
L.29,151, 12s.  9id.  The  missionary  and  bene- 
volent  income  was  L.44,U9,  68. 0|d.— making 
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the  tdtal  income  for  all  purposes,  L.100,05d, 
8».  3d.,  or  an  average  for  each  member  of  the 
Church  of  L.l,  38.  5d.  The  total  sum  paid 
for  stipend  durinj^  the  year  was  L.7d,628, 
^.  l|d.  The  number  of  Sabbath  schools  in 
connection  with  the  Churoli  was890;  teachers, 
8050;  schQlars,  65,972;  advanced  classes^ 
706;  advanced  scholars,  20,064 ;  day-schools, 
78;  congregational  libraries,  427;  volumes, 
I69,lt0;  prayer^meetings,  1206;  aggregate 
attendance,  40,649.  The  most  striking  fact  in 
the  above  statement  was  that  in  refierenceto 
prayer-meetings,  of  which  129  had  been  in- 
stituted during  the  year.  One  in  every  four 
of  thd  communicants  in  the  entire  Church 
had  been  statedly  present  at  the  monthly, 
fortnightly,  and  we^Iy  district  congrega- 
tional and  fellowship  prayer-meetings.  The 
increase  of  attendance  at  prayer-meetings  in 
1859' was  16,362,  which,  added  to  the  increase 
of  6082  in  1866,  more  than  double  the  atten- 
dance reported  for  1867. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr  <7EMMBLz., 
Arthur  Street,  the  report  was  unanimously 
approved  of. 

The  Committee  was  reappointed  as  follows: 
—Revs.  Dr  Taylor,  G.  M.  Middleton,  H.  M. 
M'Gili  ;  Messrs  James  Peddie,  and  ^Peter 
Hamilton.    MrMacGili,  Convener. 

ENACTMENT  OF  RULES ^OB  HOME  MISSION 
STATIONS  AND  CHUKCHE8% 

Overtures  %y  tha  sessions  of.  Nicolson 
Street,  Rose  Street,  and  ^Infirmary  Street  con- 
gregaitioBft,  Edinburgh,  w«re  then  read,  set- 
ting forth,  that  as  many  of  the.  congregations 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  were  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  Home  Missions^  and  as 
there  was  a  want  of  definite  articles  for  tlve 
due  extension  and  encouragement  of  such 
operations,  the  overtures  craved  the  Synod 
to  take  the  matter  seriously  into  considera- 
tion, and  lay  down  such  rules  as  might  seem 
fit  in. the  circnmstsncesi-  tthe  overture  from 
Nicolson  Street  congregation  contained  seve- 
ral suggestions  on  the  subject — that  parties 
who  originated  mission -stationsshould  obtain 
the  sanction  of  their  presbyter^'  before  form- 
ing them;  that  presbyteries  Should  encou- 
rage the  formation  of  mission  stations  among 
the  neglected  masses  of  our  large  towns; 
that  all  who  wished  ministers  to  be  settled  in 
their  mission  stations  should  take  the  neces- 
sary  steps,  such  as  are  tsdcen  for  the  eettle- 
ment  of  a  pastor  in  any  congregation ;  and 
that,  at  the  recommendation  of  presbyteries^ 
the  Home  Mission  Fund  should  be  madis 
atvailable  for  supplementing  these  mission 
stations. 

A  desultory  conversation  then  took  place 
on  the  suliiject ;  the  general  opinion  of  mem- 
bers  of  Synod  being,  that  the  matter  should 
not  be  gone*  into  at  present,  in  consequence 
of  its  importance  and  the  thinness  of  the 
House* 

At  the  close  of  the  conversation  it  was 
moved  by  the  Rev.  A.  Robbhtson,  Stow; 
and  agreed  to,  **  That  the  Synod,  after  hear- 
ing' the  overtures,  remit  them  to  a  committee 
to  look  at  the  sa^ect  In  all  it»  aspects  and 


report  at  next  meeting  of 


to  bring  up 
-Synod.** 


SOFERINTBNDBNCB  09  THV  W-BOI>E  CHURCH. 

•'Dr  -Pkddie  gave  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  -more  vigorous  and  systematic 
superintendence  of  the  whole  Church.  The 
report  stated,  that  the  subject  had  been  iwell 
coneidered'by  the  committee;  nnd  that, while 
it  was  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  or  privileges  of  presbyteries,  t)ut  mere- 
ly to  promote  visitation  with  the  view  of  pro- 
moting the  mutual  interest,  ^enominationiil 
attachment,  and  unity  of  action  througboat 
all  parts  of  the  Church,  the  committee  had 
not- yet  seen  their  way  to  a  general -visitation 
of  the  whole  Church ;  but  to  commence  it  on 
a  sma^ll  ecale,  and  extend  it  afterwards  as 
occasion  required.  He  therefore  proposed 
that  a  small  committee  should  be  appointf  d^ 
to  whom  communications  in  regard  to  visi- 
tations should  be  made;  and  power-shonld  be 
'granted  to  this  committee  to  send  deputies, 
wheti  applied  forj  to  partici^ar  districts,  to 
hold  meetings,  and  to  address  sRsemblies 
'both  on-^Sabbath  and  during  the  weeic. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Cooper, 
faila,  the  report  was  adopted,  and  a  commit- 
tee appointed,  as  follows: — The  Rev.  Dr 
J^oseph  Brown,  Alex.  Thomson  (Peebles), 
andf)r  Peddie;  Dr  Peddie,  Convener. 

BOTAi.  PBOCLAMATIONS  0¥  FASTS  AITD 
TSANKSOlVINGe* 

Mr-HuTTOW,  Paisley,  read  a  report  of  the 
committee  on  this  subject,  which  "had  been 
left  over,  from  the  pressure  of  other  busi- 
ness, at  last  S}'nod.  It  stated  that  a  depu- 
tation from  tlie  committee  had  waited  oo 
Lord  Advocate  Baillie  in  1858,  and  on  his 
suggestion  addressed  a  memorial  to  Lord 
Derby's  Government,  complaining  of  the 
appointment  of  days  of  fasting  and  thaiilcs- 
giving  by  royal  command,  and  the  authori- 
tative language  used  iu  enjoining  the  r<cK« 
gious^bservance  ^f  those  days  upon  minis- 
ters  of  all  denommations.  The  committee 
congratulated  the  Synod  on  the  fact  that, 
owing,  to  some  ^extent,  as  they  had  good 
grounds  for  believing,  to  their  memorial,  and 
the  steps  which  were  taiben  to  press  the  sub- 
ject upon  the  attention  of  the  Oovemment, 
the  proclamation- issued  shortly  afterwards  of 
a  public  thanksgiving  for  the  pacification  of 
India  was  couched  in  language  nearly  unex- 
ceptionable. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr  MfCFRSov,  the 
-S^ynod  expnessed  cordial  satisfaction  with  the 
labours^of  the  committee ;  and  they  were  re- 
appointed, with  instructions  to  watch  over 
the  sut^ect  in  futare. 

M«A8O]UE8«0B  EXIPEDITIHG  ^TlVODiCAL 
BUSINBSa. 

The  Rev.  A.  Robfrtson,  Stow,  ga've  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  con- 
elder  what  meaaures  should  be  atlopted  for 
expeditii^  the  transaction  of  synodical  busi- 
ness. The  report  recommended  that  the 
sUted  hour  f6r  the  adjournment  of  the  even- 
ing seddrunt  t)e'eatended  from  nMe  o^dock 
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till  ten ;  EDd  thst,  if  the  Synod  Mem  it  e»- 
pedieut  at  aoy  time  to  prolong  the  sederunt 
ii  should  have  power  to  do  so  without  any  one 
member  having  the  right  to  prevent  it.  The 
committee  having  considered  whetiier  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Corre- 
spondence, with  addresses  of  deputies,  cooM 
be  advantageously  combined  with  the  Wednes- 
day evening  missionary  meeting^  came  to  the 
coQcIusiou  that  such  an  arrangement  could 
not  be  effective  without  injuring  the  interest 
and  influence  of  that  meeting.  Thev  recom- 
mended that  the  Foreign  deputies  be  heard 
on  Thursday.  Tlie  report  further  recom- 
niended>-(l)  that  the  annual  meeting  of  Synod 
ought,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  extended  into 
i second  week;  or  (2)  that  there  ought  to  be 
two  half-yearly  meetings  of  Synod,  of  OBe 
veek  each.  In  the  event  of  only >  one  meeting 
being  agreed  on,  the  eommittee  recommended 
that  provincial  synods  should  be  established, 
by  means  of  which,  they  thought,  the  bnsuAesa 
of  the  Church  would  be  facilitated. 

The  Rev.  R.  Gemmell,  seconded  by  tlie 
Bev.  J.  S.  Tatlob^  tUasgowrinoved  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  i&  regard 
to  the  meetings  of  Synod  ^be  not  adopted  ; 
bat  that  the  present  rule,  of  having  only  one 
anaual  meeting,  lasting  over  one  week^^nd 
only  extending  inio  a  second  if  neeessary,  be 
adhered  to. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Smaav,  .Leitb,  movedrand  Uvs 
aev.  G.  Jeffbsy,  Olasgiowy .  seeonded  ilie 
-atioption  of  the  eouimittee's  recommendation. 

The  vote  being  taken,  the  motion  of  J)r 
Smart  was  oarred  by  a  large  majority. 

Dr  Paterson,  Kirkwall,  then  moved  that 
the  suggestion  of  the  committee  in  regard  to 
tbe establishment  of  provincial  synods  be  re- 
mitted to  the  various  presbyteries  of  the 
Church  for  consideration,  and  to  report  to 
ttie  Clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Over- 
Hii-es  by  the  2d  of  April. 

^r  SMABrseeended  the  motion. 

Dr  Brown,  Dalkeith,  moved  that  the  Synod 
^  not  entertain  the  question,  which  was  se- 
conded  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Gemmell. 

On  the  vote  being  taken,  Dr  Paterson's 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority. 

The  other  points  in  the  report  were  agreed 
^  and  various  minor  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  business  at  oomoHttee  meetings. 

THE  LATE  DR  BEATTISV  BE<tCEST. 

Mr  Jambs  Peodib,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee  appointed  at  last  meeting  of  Synod  for 
the  management  of  the  bequest  of  the  late 
Kev.  Dr  A.  O.  Beattie,  read  a  report  b^  the 
lactor  for  Dr  Beattie*s  trustees,  bearing 
that,  in  consequence  principally  of  the  herit- 
able properties  having  been  sold  for  less  than 
^38  anticipated,  the  sum  remaining  to  be 
handed  ovento  the  Synod  would  only  be  aboat 
^1000,  and  that  subject  to  a  burden  of  an 
aanaity  of  lm  to  a  lady  at  present  of  62 
years  of  age ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
JJ'ttee,  he  requested  the  Synod's  authority  to 
them  to  discharge  the  trustees,  after  examina^ 
tion  of  their  accounts,  and  on  obtaining  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  in  their  hands ;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  make  such  arrangements  for 


relieving  the  tnistee»>of '  tbe  annuity  in  quee- 
tion  as  they  should  think- best.  The  Synod, 
having  heard  the  statement,  granted  tlie  an- 
tliority  as  reqvestedv' 

ROLES  AND  PORMS  OF  PBOGEDeRE. 

Mr  Peddie,  as  convener  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Rules  and  Forms  of  Procedure,  reported 
that  a  new  edition  having  been  called  for  in 
the  coarse  of  last  summer,  the  committee  had 
superintended  the  printing  of  it,  and  had  in- 
troduced  all  the  alteratiens  and  additions 
made  u^  to  knst  meeting  of  Synod,  and  added 
a  short  index  ;  and  he  laid  a  copy  of  the  edi- 
tion on  the  table.  The  report  was  approved 
of. 

OONOREQATIONAL  TITLE-DEEDS. 

Mr  PfiDDiB,  further,  as  coavener  of  the 
Committee  on  Congregational  Title-Deeds, 
reported  that  they  had  had  under  their  con- 
sideration recent  decisions  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  regard  to  congregational  trusts; 
and  that  it  was  their  intention  to  have  laid  be- 
fore the  Synod  a  report,  pointing  out  the  legal 
bearing  and  effect  of  these  on  certain  formtt 
of  trust  wbieh  are  common  throughout  the 
body,  but  that  they  had  been  unavoidably 
prevented  from<d^ing  so.  The  Synod  au- 
thorized any  report  which  the  committee 
might  be  prepared  to  make,  before  the 
minutes  were  printed,  to  be  appended  there- 
to-; and  should  they  not  be  able  to  overtake 
this,  aathori^ed^them  to  print  the  same  sepa- 
rately when  ready,  and  oommunicate  a  copy 
to  the  various  oougregations. 

MISSION  SECRETARIES*  SALABtlS. 

The  Treasurer,  with  reference  to  the  gene- 
ral resolution  adopted  at  last  Synod,  by  the 
approval  of  the  arrangements  by  the  Board 
of  Missions  respecting  the  departments  and 
duties  of  the  Secretaries,— viz.,  that  a  portion 
of  the  Home  Secretary's  salary  ought  either 
to  be  paid  from  the  Synod  Fund,,  or  drawn 
from  the  funds  under  the  charge  of  other 
committees  to  which  he  acted  as  Secretary,— 
requested  more  special  instructions  from  the 
Synod  for  his -guidance.  After  deliberation, 
the  fiynod  resolved,  tliat  the  salaries  of  both 
Secretaries  should  in  future  be  charged  upon 
the  dififereht  funds,,  rateably  according  to  tlie 
income,  in  the  same  nfiauner  as  has  been 
agreed  to  in  reference  to  the  expense  of  the 
Treasurer's  office ;  and  they  instructed  the 
Treasurer  accordingly- 

BBPORT  09  jCOMMITTBE   ON  DISlRlBVTiaN  OF 
PREACHERS. 

The  Rev.  D*  Bonald,  for  this  committee, 
reported  that  the  following  had  been  placed 
on  the  roll  of  probationers  since  last  year : — 
Messrs  Andrew  Baillie,  Tbos.  Forsyth,  Hugh 
T.  Howat,  Robert  Johnstone,  James  Craig, 
jun.,  W.  G.  Finlayson,  David  Benton,  Jolm 
Thomson — by  the  Presbytery  of 'Edinburgh ; 
John  Dawson,  John  Hutclieson,  Bohert 
Wishart,  Charles  friakan,  J.  D.  Dickie, 
David  Williamson,  W.  6.  Fraser,  Georgie 
Samuel,  John  Christie,  Donald  Boss,  Juil, 
B.  M.  Taylor-T-by  the  Presbytery  of  Glas- 
gow ;  Thos.  Swan  and  Wm.  Birrell— by  Pres- 
bytery   of  Kirkcaldy  ;    Ernest    Scuit  —  by 
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Presbytery  of  Arbroath;  Wm.  Millar^-by 
Presbytery  of- Perth  ;  Robert  Gray— by  Pres- 
bytery of  Lancashire ;  Wrn.  Leith — by  Pres- 
bytery of  Berwick ;  H.  Stevenson— by  Pres- 
bytery of  Falkirk ;  John  Paterson  and  Arch. 
Brown— by  Presbytery  of  "Kilmarnock-;  and 
Robert  Small — by  Presbytery  of  Cupar.  The 
Rev.  James  Caldwell  also  had  been  placed 
upon  the  roll  by  appointment  of  Synod. 
Tliat  there  had  been  taken  from  the  roll  sinc^ 
last  mcetinjf  of  Synod,  besides  those  who  had 
accepted  calls  tfnd  been  ordained,  Mr  A.  D. 
M'Kay,  remove<d  by  death ;  Mr  John  Binny, 
at  his  own  request ;  Mr  Robert  Scott,  on  re- 
moving: to  Canada  ;'and  Messrs  Geo.  Hunter, 
D.  W.  Morris,  David  Rattray,  and  Robert 
Knox,  who  were  placed  on  the  list  of  occa- 
sional supply,  their  time  of  probation  having 
expired.  The  name  of  Rev.  S.  S.  Siobbs, 
^     lately  of  Ardrossan,  was  placed'on  the  roll. 

UNLICENSED  FREAOHINO. 

A  report  was  received  from  tfce  Presbytery 
of  Glasgow,  as  to  the  results  'of  the  inquiry 
ordered  by  Synod,  regarding  the  employment 
of  unlicensed  parties  in  pulpits  within  their 
bounds.  The  Synod  approved  'of  the  dili- 
gence of  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  was  moved  and  seconded,  that  they 
shall  liereafter  re^jort  to  Synod  Uieir  diligence 
in  carry iag  out  the  inquiry  formerly  ordered 
in  this  matter.  It  was  moved  and  seconded 
as  an  amendment,  that  the  resolution  of  last 
Synod  on  this  subject  stand  as  it  is.  There 
was  found,  on  potting  the  two  motions,  that 
there  was  a  parity  of  votes  for  both,  when  the 


Moderator  recorded  his  casting  vote  in  favow 
of  the  former.  It  was  therefore  carried,  that 
presbyteries  be  instructed  to  report  their 
diligence  in  carrying  out  the  inquiry  ordered 
by  the  Synod '  last  year,  in  reference  to  the 
employment,  \rithin  their  bounds,  of  uu- 
licensed  parties. 

The  -committee  on  complaints  respecting 
appointments,  reported  that  it  had  not  been 
necessary  to  meet  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
It  was  reappointed  as  follows  :  —  Rev,  Dr 
Smart,  Francis  Muir,  and  Dr  George  Jobn- 
ston— "Dr^Johnston,  Convener. 

ALTEBATIOM  IN  THE  BOOK  OF  FORMS. 

An  overture'from  the  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh  was  read,  proposing  that  the  Synod 
should  expunge  from  its  Book  of  Forms  of 
Process,  the  last  «entence  of  the  footnote  on 
page  60,  referring  to  sixth  section  in  chap,  v., 
in  edition  1856,  the  tenor  whereof  follows  :- 
**  Where  this  plan  is  followed,  no  signed  list 
should  be  received  except  from  members 
present  at  the  m? eting."  The  overture  was 
adopted  by  the  Synod. 

THE  CENSUS. 

The  Synod  tippointed  the  Revs.  Wm.  Bmce 
and  R.  Gemmell,  together  with  Messrs  James 
Peddie  and  Wm.  'Dnnean—Mr  Bruce,  con- 
vener—as a  committee,  to  take  steps  with  a 
view  to  render  as  complete  as  possible  the  ar- 
proaehing  census  of  1861,  and  to  co-operate 
with  other  religious  bodies  in  devising  ren*- 
dies  for  the  evils  brought  to  light^by  the  pen- 
odical  retaras  of  the  Registrar- General 


{To  he  cohiinued.') 


PRESBYTERIAL  PROCEEDINGa 


Annandcde. — This  presbytery  met  at 
Ecclefechan  on  the  26th  June — the  Rev. 
Matthew  M'Giil,  moderator.  Mr  Thomas 
Dobbie,  student  of  the  third  year,  com- 
pleted his  exercises  and  examinations  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  was 
unanimously  recommended  to  the  Divinity 
Hall.  Mr  Watson,  convener  of  Committee 
on  Congregational  St&tistics,  submitted  a 
report,  in  terms  of  instructions  given  at 
former  meeting,  which  was  unanimously  ap- 
'proved.  The  introduction  is  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :  "  Your  committee  on  Congrega- 
tional Statistics  have  endeavoured  to  comply 
with  the  instructions  received  at  last  meet- 
ing, and  the  report  which  they  have  to  sub- 
mit is,  on  the  whole,  highly  satisfactory  and 
encouraging.  Nine  congregations  have 
made  returns,  all  of  which  are  full,  and  a 
few  very  complete.  The  accessions  to  the 
membership  are  69,  and  the  removals  by 
death  or  otherwise,  93 ;  showing  a  decrease 
of  24.  The  attendance  on  ordinances,  and 
at  the  weekly  and  other  prayer-meetings, 
has,  during  tne  year,  received  marked  in- 
x:rease.    The  liberality  of  the  churches  has 


correspondingly  improved.  In  1858,  the 
nine  congregations  -collected,  for  all  pur- 
po9e8,L.l 571, 4s.  gjd.^  and  in  1 859,L.1752, 
10s.  S^d.-:  showing  an  increase  of  L.181, 5s. 
1  Ud.,  or  an  increase  of  28. 1  d.  per  member." 
Mr  Watson,  convener  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  visit  Wamphray,  read  a  re- 
|)ort,  embodying  the  evidence  of  sixteen 
witnesses.  The  presbytery  received  the 
report,  and  approved  the  diligence  of  the 
-committee.  After  reasoning,  Mr  Tait 
moved,  and  Mr  Riddell  seconded,  "That 
the  presbytery  proceed  to  adjudicate."  Mr 
Gardner  moved,  and  Mr  Watson  seconded, 
"  That  the  presbytery  grant  further  oppor- 
tunity for  receiving  additional  evidence;' 
The  amendment  and  motion  having  been 
put  in  the  ordinary  form,  it  was  found 
that  five  voted  for  each,  and  the  moderator 
gave  his  vote  for  the  motion,  wherenpon  it 
was  declared  carried.  Against  this  decision 
Messrs  Gardner  and  Watson  protested,  and 
craved  leave  to  appeal  to  the  Synod.  The 
presbytery,  after  reasoning  as  to  proceeding 
or  not  proceeding  in  the  Wamphray  case, 
without  reference  to  this  protest  and  ap- 
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imously  agreed  to  adjourn  pro- 
DF  two  weeks,  that  opportunity 
en  to  parties  to  bring  forward 
ience  ;  whereupon  Messrs  Gard- 
atson  withdrew  their  protest  and 
appointed  next  meeting  of  pres- 
e  held  in  the  same  place,  on  10th 
lefechan,  10th  July — The  pres- 
in  terms  of  adjournment — the 
lew  M*Gill,  moderator.  After 
jf  a  few  routine  matters,  the 
ved  itself  into  a  committee  on 
iray  case — Mr  Ballantyne  in  the 
is  case  referred  to  alleged  dis- 
(  of  a  domestic  nature  which  it 
ary  to  detail  here.  After  con- 
iscassion  several  motions  were 
Eind  the  following  was  carried 
•ity  of  the  presbytery: — "That 
;ery,  after  hearing  evidence,  find 
derstandings  seem  to  have  ex- 
len  Mr  Mann  and  his  wife,  and 
prieties  have  characterized  his 
awards  her ;  notwithstanding, 
s  transpired  to  warrant  the  pres- 
0  more  than  admonish  Mr  Mann 
aproprieties  of  conduct,  and  ex- 
)  the  exercise  of  greater  caution 
aspection  in  future."  Against 
on    Mr  Mann   protested,    and 

0  the  Synod.  Next  meeting  of 
is  to  be  held  at  Langholm,  on 
Tuesday  of  September. 

—This   presbytery  met   on  the 

Fune — Rev.     William    Balfour, 

Messrs  Simmers  and  Simpson, 

1  the  fourth  year,  read  each  an 
nd  were  examined  on  Calvin's 

Dick's  Theology,  Davidson's 
tics,  Hagenbach's  History  of 
D'Aubign^s  History  of  the 
on  in  Germany,  Greek,  Epistle 
us,  Hebrew,  Psalms  c.-cx. ;  all 
re  sustained,  and  it  was  agreed 
them  to  the  Hall.  Mr  James 
^udent  of  philosophy,  was  exa- 
^Hy,  and  also  by  written  papers; 
5h  it  was  agreed  to  certify  him 
iion  to  the  Hall  as  a  first  year's 
Statements  of  income  and  ex- 
were  received  and  read  from 
r  and  Rosehearty.  Mr  Frame, 
of  Committee  of  Presbyterial 
'» gave  in  the  report  for  Peterhead, 
'b  it  appeared  that  the  meeting 
cresting  and  profitable  one.  The 
J  appointed  to  correspond  with 
e  Secretary  about  the  necessary 
ents  for  evangelistic  services 
8  bounds  of  the  presbytery.  Next 
to  be  held  at  Stuartfield,  on  the . 
day  of  October. 

'•—This  presbytery  met  at  Long- 
i^e  26th  June— the  Rev.  George 
>)  moderator  pro  tern,    A  com- 


munication was  read  from  the  Rev.  H.  M. 
Macgill,  in  reference  to  the  Synod's 
Scheme  for  Home  Evangelization.  The 
presbytery,  after  deliberation,  agreed  to 
co-operate  with  any  brethren  whom  the 
Home  Mission  Committee  may  send  to  the 
bounds,  and  appointed  Messrs  Leitch  and 
Tannahill  a  committee  to  correspond  with 
Mr  Macgill  in  the  matter — Mr  Leitch, 
convener.  The  Rev.  Dr  Thomson  was 
elected  moderator  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  The  next  meeting  of  presbytery 
is  to  be  held  at  Wigton  on  the  last  Tues- 
day of  September. 

Cupar. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Auch- 
termuchty,  on  the  4th  July,  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  apart  Mr  John  F.  M*Swaine  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  East  congregation, 
in  that  place — Mr  David  Anderson,  mode- 
rator— Mr  Robert  Anderson  preached  the 
ordination  sermon  from  Psalm  xcvi.  2. 
The  moderator  stated  the  previous  steps, 
and  proposed  the  questions  of  the  for- 
mula, which,  being  satisfactorily  answered, 
Mr  M'Swaine  was  solemnly  set  apart  by 
prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  the  hands 
of  the  brethren,  to  the  work  of  the  mini- 
stry, and  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  East 
congregation  of  Auchtermuchty.  The 
members  of  presbytery  having  given  him 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  the  mo- 
derator delivered  the  charge  to  the  newly- 
ordained  minister,  and  Mr  Barr  ad- 
dressed the  congregation,  and  concluded 
the  services  in  the  usual  manner. — This 
presbytery  met  again  on  the  17th  July, 
in  Bolton  church,  Cupar-Fife— Mr  Black, 
moderator.  Mr  Black's  term  of  modera- 
torship  having  expired,  Mr  Sidey  was 
appointed  moderator  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  The  clerk  intimated  that  he  had 
received  thirteen  copies  of  the  Report  of 
the  Missionary  Conference,  held  in  Liver- 
pool in  March  last,  for  the  members  of 
presbytery,  and  also  seven  copies  for  con- 
gregational libraries.  The  volumes  were 
distributed  to  the  menibers  present ;  and  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  give  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  liberal  member  of  the 
Church  by  whom  this  handsome  gift  had 
been  presented.  Mr  Anderson,  student 
of  divinity  of  the  first  year,  and  Messrs 
Aitken  and  Jack  of  the  second,  delivered 
discourses,  which  were  approved  of,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  certify  these  students  to  the 
Theological  Hall  for  1860.  Mr  Black  re- 
ported his  procedure  in  superintending  the 
students  attending  the  University  of  St 
Andrews  during  the  last  session,  and  Mr 
Robert  Anderson  gave  in  the  Report  of  the 
presbytery's  committee  on  Home  Evange- 
lization. Appointed  the  next  meeting  to 
be  held  in  the  same  place,  on  the  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Sabbath  of  October. 

Dunfennline,T-Thia  presbytery  met  on 
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5th  Jnne-rrthe  Rev.  Mr  Bussell,  moderator, 
when,  inter  alia,  the  students,  Messrs  David* 
son,  Howieson,  and  Lajv,  gave  discoarses, 
,l¥hich  were  sustained.  TheJRev.  MrRusselL 
the  convener  of  the  committee  appointed 
sometime  ago  on  •  the  subject  of  Home 
Evangelistic  labours  in  destitute  localities, 
gave  in  a  Heport^  specifjing  certain  collier 
villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Dunfermline,  as 
in  need  of,  and  furnishing  a  suitable  field 
•  for  such  labours,  and  suggesting  the  desir- 
ableness of  having  an  ordained  minister,  or 
other  suitable  person,  stationed  amongst 
these  for  the  summer  and  harvest  months, 
to  labour  both  on  Sabbath  and  week  days. 
The  presbytery  approved  of  the  report, 
and  re- appointed  the  committee,  with  in- 
structions to  correspond  with  the  Home 
Secretary  on  the  subject,  and  make  such 
arrangements  as  appear  to  be  necessary 
for  obtaining  the  object  in  view.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Agreement  of  a  former 
meeting,  D^  M 'Michael  laid  on  the  table 
printed  copies  of  a  digest,  prepared  by  him, 
of  the  congregational  statistics  of  the  pres- 
bytery for  last  year,  for  distribution  in  the 
congregations.  The  Eev.  Mr  Graham  was 
appointed  nioderator  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  presbytery  met  again  on  the  17th 
of  July— Mr  Graham,  moderator— when 
copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Missionary  Con- 
ference, lately  held  in  Liverpool,  presented 
by  a  friend  for  the  use  of  the  viembers  of 
nresbytery,  and  their  congregational  li- 
braries, were  received  and  distributed ;  and 
the  clerk  was  instructed  to  communicate, 
through  the  Home  Secretary,  the  thanks 
of  the  recipients  to  the  generous  donor, 
Dr  Johnston,  convener  of  the  Committee 
for  superintending  the  students,  reported 
that  they  had  held  four  several  meetings 
with  them  during  the  existing  recess,  and 
examined  them  on  the  subjects  prescribed, 
in  accordance  with  the  course  of  study 
sanctioned  by  the  Synod ;  that  the  exami- 
natipns  were  satisfactory,  and  sustained. 
The  students,  vi».,  Messrs  t)avidson, 
Howieson,  Low,  and  Robertson,  attended 
this  meeting,  and  were  examined  by  means 
of  written  papers,  on  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew, Hermeneutics,  Church  History,  and 
Theology.  The  examination,  on  the  whole, 
was  satisfactory,  and  sustained  ;  and  it  was 
agreed  to  certify  them  for  attendance  on 
the  ensuing  session  of  the  Hall.  Next 
meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  in  Dunferm- 
line on  the  9th  of  October. 

Giasgow,— This  presbytery  met  on  the  2d 
Tuesday  of  last  month— Mr  Beckett,  mode- 
rator. The  presbytery  recorded  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  gift  of  copies  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Missionary  Conference  lately 
lield  at  Liverpool,  to  the  members  of  the 
court,  and  agreed  to  express  sp  ecial  thanks 
P9  \^^  donor  for  his  liberaliry.    >Ir  Jeffrey 


gave  notice  .that  at  next  meeting  he  should 
jnove,  that  the  presbytery  express  their 
deep  sense  of  the  i'lgury  done  to  public 
morals  by  the  countenance  given  to  the 
late  exhibition  of  priee-fighters  in  the 
pity  Hall,  and  their  regret  that  the 
magistrates  of  Glasgow  shoald  have  per- 
mitted the  City  Hall  to  be  used  for 
such  a  purpose.  Mr  John  Robson  hav- 
ing delivered  all  his  trials  for  ordination 
as  a  missionary  to  India,  to  the  entiit 
satisfaction  of  the  presbytery,  his  ordinB' 
tion  was  appointed  to  take  place  in  Wel- 
lington Street  church,  on  Tuesday  the 81st 
of  July,  at  7  o'clock  evening— Dr  Bobson 
to  preside  and  ordain,  Dr  Eadie  to  preach ; 
and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  request 
Dr  Somerville  to  address  Mr  Robson  and 
the  assembled  congregation .  ^1  essrs  John 
Ruthven,  George  Morrison,  G.eorge  Kob- 
son,  David  M^Rae,  Andrew  Meams, 
William  Hunter,  Hugh  Wilson,  John 
Laing,  John  Dunlop,  Alex.  Cameron, 
David  Webster,  students,  having  been  ex- 
amined with  a  view  of  admission  to  the 
Hall,  the  examination  was  sustained,  and 
the  clerk  instructed  to  certify  them  to  the 
Professors.  The  presbytery  unanunoojly 
agreed  to  petition  the  House  of  CommoDs 
against  the  religious  profession  clause  in 
the  Census  Bill  now  before  Parliament; 
and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  send  to  Hr 
Dalglish,  for  presentation  to  the  Covmom, 
a  petition  adopted  by  the  presbytei7,aod 
signed  by  the  moderator  and  clerk. 

Kelso.— Thia  court  met  at  Eelso  on  Tues- 
day, 19th  June— Rev.  Walter  Hume,  mode- 
rator. Extract  minutes  of  Svnod  is  (he 
Greenlaw  case  were  read  and  ordered  to 
be  engrossed,  together  with  letter  to  the 
clerk  of  presbytery  from  Rev.  Dr  Smart, 
intimating  that  the  deputies  appointed  by 
the  Synod  to  visit  Greenlaw  to  promote 
harmony  had  failed  in  the  object  of  their 
mission.  Extract  minutes  were  also  read 
and  engrossed  of  the  decision  of  Sjood, 
transferring  the  two  churches  of  Jedburgh 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Melrose  to  that  of 
Kelso.  It  was  thereupon  moved  bj  Mr 
Renton,  and  seconded  by  Mr  Jarvie,  that 
the  presbytery  should  express  its  cordial 
satisfaction  at  the  accession  of  the  sessions 
and  congregations  of  High  Street  and 
Blackfriars,  Jedburgh,  and  that  the  namei 
of  the  Rev.  Messrs  William  Ban  and 
John  Poison,  with  those  of  their  respectirc 
elders,  be  added  to  the  roll,  and  that  the; 
should  receive  the  right  hand  of  fellovship. 
The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted,  and 
the  voderator  conveyed  to  the  ministers 
and  to  the  elder  from  Blackfriars,  Mr 
'John  Bell,  who  was  present — no  appomt* 
ment  having  been  made  from  the  session 
ofHigh  Street— thesalutations  of  theconrt; 

and  they  took   their  seats  accordiifslj* 
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Jam  eg  M%ei$hjOf  thePresbytejy 
k,  beinK  pre  sen  t^  was  invited  to 
i  Mr  Tienttjn  presented  a  peti* 
Mr  Kobert  Heron,  student  of 
nity  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  mem' 
iliurcb,  now  resident  in  Northum- 
>  Ijc  tiikeii  oa  trials  as  a  candidate 
aion  to  the  Divinity  Hall,  and 
i  table  cred^Diials  of  his  College 
It  Mr  Beaton  having  attested 
ergUip,  ami  spoken  to  the  excel- 
L'ter  of  Mf  ll^^ron,  his  credentials 
id  to  be  Lomplete  and  highly 
p  and  it  was  agreed  to  admit 
ials  at  Tie3tt  meeting.  On  the 
admission  to  the  Divinity  Hall, 
called  uttention  to  a  circular 
mill  tho  convener  of  the  Theo- 
u  mi  I  tee,  recommending  the  use 
papers,  a  copy  of  questions  for 
J  exarainatiouii  being  sent  down 
remit  of  Synod.  It  was  agreed 
t  Mr  Heron'^  trials  on  this  i^an, 
inations  were  appointed  in  the 
Ai^guages,  MtLthematics,  Logic, 
%  accDrdiiL^ly.  Messrs  Hill  and 
tudenta  of  ihn  third  year,  having 
,  the  exercities  prescribed  to  the 
n  of  tbc  presbytery,  were  re- 
tire iJulL  Mr  Hogarth,  of  the 
*r,  %vHa  c:^amiQed  in  theology, 
rt^iniiining  trials  postponed  tiij 
ing,  A  case  of  discipline,  referred 
hy  rhe  sea&ion  of  Morebattle,  was 
^3  b&  proceeded  in  according  to 
tT  this  Cb  ureh.  It  being  provided 
fee  lirst  meetmg  of  presbytery 
ifter  thti  iJiceting  of  Synoo,  the 
r  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  its 
i&  a  committee  upon  missions^ 
Qongst  other  duties,  that  of  super- 
^van^elbtie  labours  within  th« 
i  was  agreed  to  appoint  for  the 
i^ar,  Messrs  James  Jarvie,  John 
9d  Diivid  Od.ini»,  ministers,  and 
llliam  l>unn  and  George  Hamil- 
rs^Mr  Jarvie^  convener.  The 
iiitted  a  cotnmuoicatiou  from  the 
M,  Mac*!; ill.  Home  Secretary,  on 
^i  of  huiue  evangelization,  crav- 
iliatti  action  thereon.  The  pres- 
1  teritLii  of  their  finding  of  last 
ihe  subject  of  itinerant  and  open- 
hing  withm  their  own  bounds, 
olved  that,  comprehending  their 
;nd&d  limits,  they  do  not  deem 
k  requisite.  Under  the  head  of 
a.1  help  for  such  labours  in  other 
the  committee  now  appointed  are 
1  hereby  to  riiceive  such  sugges- 
^m  this  whole  matter  as,  after 
lie  atteution  to  the  subject,  the 
^^  members  may  within  three 
juitnit  to  the  convener,  to  con- 
i  digest  the  Eiame,  and  report  to 


next  meeting  of  presbytery.  Mr  Walter 
Waddell,  elder  from  Greenlaw  session,  on 
their  behalf  produced  the  minute-book  of 
the  congregation,  and  pointed  out  therein 
the  record  of  the  resolution  of  a  congrega- 
tional meeting  complained  of  by  the  Rev. 
John  Milne,  as  containing  unconstitutional 
and  unwarantable  charges  aHfecting  his 
ministerial  character^  and  which  the  pres- 
bytery, by  its  judgment  of  lUh  October 
1S59,  pronouncing  such  complaint  to  be 
well  founded,  had  thereupon  ordered  to  be 
erased  from  the  records  of  the  congrega- 
tion; and  the  said  judgment,  on  appeal, 
having  been  affirmed  by  the  Synod  at  its 
last  meeting,  in  so  far  as  the  said  resolution 
was  declared  to  be  uneonstitutional,  the 
presbytery  now  order  the  minute  to  be 
cancelled,  and  it  was  cancelled  by  the 
clerk  accordingly.  The  half-yearly  return 
from  the  congregation  of  Yetholm  was 
received.  The  Eev.  H.  Benton  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  presbytery  the  pro- 
posed Census  Bill  for  1861,  so  far  as  it 
related  directly  to  questions  of  religion  and 
morality;  and  after  animadverting  on  the 
clause  for  obtaining  the  religious  profession 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  certain  omissions 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  he  submitted  a 
series  of  resolutions,  on  which,  if  adopted  by 
the  presbytery,  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons  might  be  founded,  and  the  same 
forwarded  for  presentation  to  the  member 
for  the  county ;  and  which  follow;  R«solved 
—I.  That  the  clause  of  the  Census  Bill 
which  requires  "  every  householder  to  state 
the  religious  profession  of  himself  and  of 
every  inmate  of  his  dwelling,"  is  highly 
ofiensive  to  a  large  and  conscientious  por- 
tion of  the  eommunity,  who  deny  the  right 
of  the  civil  power  to  make  such  a  demand, 
and  will  refuse  compliance  j.  will,  in  very 
many  eases  where  there  is  no  objection  on 
the  score  of  principle,  be  found  to  impose 
on  the  householder  what  it  k  beyond  his 
power  to  answer  ;  and  will  in  many  eases 
more  induce  false  returns,  so  that  t&e  re- 
sults will  be  utterly  fallacious  and  worth- 
less ;  and  therefore  this  clause  ought  to  be 
cancelled.  2.  That  the  number  of  places 
of  worship,  their  extent  of  accommodation, 
and  the  attendance  at  them  on  a  given 
Sabbath,  are  matters  which  it  is  most 
legitimate  and  important  to  ascertain,  and 
that  the  last  may  best  be  ascertained  in 
every  locality  by  impartial  enumerators. 
3.  That  the  interests  of  health,  morality^ 
and  religion  among  the  working  classes, 
demand  that  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  their  house  accommodation,  both 
in  town  and  country,  and  that  returns 
should  be  required  from  every  householder 
of  the  number  and  dimensions  of  the  apa^rt- 
ments  in  his  dwelling  having  windows. 
On  Uie  motion  of  Mr  Kenton^  seconded  hy 
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Mr  Jarvie,  the  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously passed,  and  the  same  embodied  in 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
signed  by  the  moderator  and  clerk  in  name 
of  the  presbytery,  agreed  to  be  sent  to  the 
honourable  member  for  the  county,  for  pre- 
sentation. Next  meeting  was  appointed 
to  be  held,  at  the  usual  hour  and  place,  on 
the  24th  day  of  July  next. 

Lancashire. — This  presbytery  met  at 
Egremont,  Cheshire,  on  Tuesday,  10th 
July,  and  was  constituted  by  the  Rev.  John 
Thompson,  M.A.,  moderator />ro  tern.  The 
Rev.  Dr  Robert  Jeffrey  of  Glasgow,  and 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Hutton  of  Cumnock,  being 
present,  were  invited  to  correspond.  The 
clerk  was  instructed  to  certify  Mr  Alex- 
ander Duncan  to  the  Professors  of  the 
1'heological  Hall,  for  his  fourth  session. 
The  edict  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Cameron  hav- 
ing been  duly  read  to  the  Egremont  congre- 
gation, the  presbytery  proceeded  with  the 
services  of  his  induction  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  that  congregation.  The  Rev.  R.  S. 
Scott,  of  Manchester,  conducted  the  devo- 
tional exercises ;  Dr  Jeffrey,  of  Glasgow, 
preached  an  appropriate  sermon  from  Isa. 
xxxiii.  20,  "  Look  upon  Zion,  the  city  of 
our  solemnities,"  etc.  The  Rev.  John 
Thompson,  of  Birkenhead,  proposed  the 
usual  questions,  and  offered  the  induction 
prayer;  Dr  Crichton,  of  Liverpool,  ad- 
dressed the  minister;  and  the  Rev.  Jas. 
Towers,  of  Birkenhead,  delivered  suit- 
able counsels  to  the  congregation.  The 
presbytery  and  congregation  having  given 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  Mr  Came- 
ron, his  name  was  added  to  the  roll,  and  he 
took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  presby- 
tery. A  petition  for  counsel  and  aid  in  re- 
ference to  the  formation  of  a  new  congrega- 
tion, was  remitted  to  the  sessions  more 
immediately  interested,  with  a  request  that 
they  would  report  concerning  the  petition 
to  the  clerk  of  presbytery  without  delay. 
Mr  Scott  read  a  letter  from  Mr  Robert 
Wishart,  probationer,  decling  the  call  of 
the  Sntton  congregation ;  and  the  call  was 
accordingly  laid  aside.  The  Rev.  David 
Sim  reported  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  grant 
of  L.250  from  the  Synod's  Debt  Liquida- 
tion Board,  the  Bradford  congregation  had 
paid  off  L.1250  of  the  debt  on  their  pro- 
perty ;  and  that  they  hoped  soon  to  pay 
off  the  remaining  L.250,  with  the  aid  of  an 
additional  grant  ofL.50  from  the  Board. 
Dr  Crichton  recommended  Mr  David 
Walker,  a  member  of  Mount  Pleasant  con- 
gregation, as  a  candidate  for  admission  to 
the  Hall  in  August ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  students  should  be  examined  by 
written  papers  on  Thursday  the  26th  July, 
and  orally,  on  Monday  the  30th  July.  Ap- 
pointed Messrs  Sim,  Taylor,  and  Scott,  a 
committee  to  conduct  these  examinations. 


Agreed  that  next  meeting  should  be  at 
Kendal,  on  Thursday,  4th  September,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  visitation  of  the  con- 
gregation in  the  evening.  Mr  Scott  re- 
ported that  the  Home  Mission  Board  of  tlie 
presbytery  had  made  a  second  grant  of 
L.25  to  the  station  at  Burton-on-Trent,  to 
be  paid  when  the  friends  there  have  col- 
lected L.450,  including  the  sum  paid  for 
the  site.  The  clerk  reported  that  he  had 
received  from  Messrs  Nisbet  and  Co.,  Lon- 
don, 26  copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Missions  at  Liverpool  in  1860, 
as  a  donation  from  an  unknown  friend  to 
the  ministers  and  congregational  libraries 
of  the  presbytery ;  and  he  was  instructed 
to  convey,  through  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Macgill, 
the  thanks  of  the  presbytery  for  this  appro- 
priate gift,  to  the  unknown  donor.  Closed 
with  the  benediction.  P.S, — In  the  eren- 
ing  a  soiree  of  the  Egremont  congregation 
was  held  in  their  usual  place  of  worship, 
and  was  numerously  attended,  both  bj 
members  of  presbytery  and  by  the  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  congregation.  The 
Rev.  R.  S.  Scott  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  congratulated  the  congregation  on 
the  order,  unity,  and  harmony  of  their  past 
history,  and  especially  on  the  settlement  of 
Mr  Cameron  among  them  that  day.  Ad- 
mirable addresses  were  afterwards  deli- 
vered by  the  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Taylor  of  Bootle, 
on  "  The  elements  of  congregational  pro- 
sperity ; "  by  Dr  R.  Jeffrey,  on  "  Christian 
liberality;"  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hntton  of 
Cumnock,  on  **  The  Christian  as  a  fellow- 
worker  with  God ; "  and  by  Dr  Crichtor, 
on  **The  feelings  and  resolutions  with 
which  the  congregation  should  welcome 
and  co-operate  with  their  minister," 
The  benediction  having  been  pronounced 
by  Dr  Jeffrey,  the  meeting  separated  at 
ten  o'clock. 

Melrose, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
26th  June — Mr  Keshie,  moderator.  The 
names  of  Messrs  Barr  and  Poison  were 
taken  from  the  roll,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  been  transmitted  by  the  Synod  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Kelso.  A  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance of  the  call  from  Melrose  to  Mr 
Stevenson  was  read.  Mr  Brown,  student, 
gave  a  homily,  and  was  examined  in  Her- 
meneutics,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chnrch 
History,  and  Theology.  The  examination 
was  sustained,  and  he  was  encouraged  to 
prosecute  his  studies.  A  circular  from  the 
Home  Secretary  was  read,  in  regard  to 
open-air  preaching;  and  the  presbyteiy 
cordially  approved  of  its  object,  leaving  ii 
to  the  members  to  write  individually  lo 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  to  send  a  copj 
of  their  communications  to  the  clerk.^  The 
next  meeting  of  presbytery  was  appointed 
to  be  held  at  Melrose  on  Tuesday  the 
81st  July. 
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le. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  3d 
V.  Alex.  Shennan  was  chosen 
till  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
for  Whitby  having  visited  the 
on  there,  stated  their  improving 
ices  favourable  for  the  support 
spel.  After  some  -conversation 
d  to  evangelistic  efforts  recom- 
f  the  Synod,  and  a  statement 
Q  of  what  had  been  done  in  the 
this  presbytery,  it  was  agreed  to 
this  measure  as  means  and  op- 
i  occur.  Mr  William  Duncan, 
>roposing  to  go  out  to  Australia, 
tery,  according  to  previous  ar- 
:s  for  his  ordination,  met  for  this 
t  Warkworth  on  Tuesday,  10th 
'  Wallace  preached ;  Mr  Wm. 
resided  in  the  ordination  ;  Mr 
the  charge  to  Mr  Duncan  ;  and 
at,  from  Alnwick,  as  requested 
esbytery,  addressed  the  congre- 
m  assembled.  Mr  Duncan  goes 
r  the  superintendence  of  this 
f,  and  in  this  connection  he  is 
to  communicate  reports  of  his 
gs  in  the  interesting  and  extensive 
abour  on  which  he  enters.  He 
taking  his  passage  in  the  Great 
teamer  on  the  16th  inst.,  from 
I  to  Melbourne. 


ORBINATION. 

Uliam  Duncan,  probationer,  was 
as  a  missionary  to  Australia 
*resbytery  of  Newcastle,  on  the 
.  The  services  were  conducted 
rs  Wallace,   Stewart,  Bell,  4ind 


OBITUARY. 

at  Aberdeen,  on  the  28th  of  June, 
Henry  Angus,  senior  minister  of 
•las  Lane  church. 


lis  OP  LONDON  ON  THE  UNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

'  great  pleasure  in  preseating  to  our 
*  the  speech  of  Dr  King  before  the 
^tery  of  Glasgow,  in  connection  with 
^nslation  of  Mr  Edmond  to  London. 
^v.  Dr  said  :— 

been  requested,  and  I  may  say 
0  act  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
don.  In  80  far  as  I  fulfil  this  ap- 
-nt,  it  will  be  very  much  in  the 
er  of  a  witness ;  it  will  be  my  ob- 
(  80  much  to  plead  a  cause  as  i^o 
cts.  The  importance  of  Glasgow  I 
cknowledge ;  the  painfulness  of 
^iig  a  pastor  from  his  people  I  know 


by  bitter  experience.     I  have  no  wish  to 
under-estimate  such  views  of  the  case,  or 
to  diminish  by  one  jot  or  tittle  the  con- 
sideration and  regard  to  which  they  are 
entitled.    But  when  I  have  been  in  Lon- 
don, where  I  haTe  lately  preached  to  the 
people  who  have  called  Mr  Edmond ;  when 
the  question  to   be  decided  respects  not 
local  interests  only,  but  the  honour  and 
prosperity  of  our  religious  denomination, 
It  has  appeared  to  myself  and  to  all  the 
friends  I  have  consulted,  that  I  am  bound 
to  giye  my  testimony  to  truth,  to  speak 
what  I  do  know,  and  testify  what  I  have 
seen.    I  will  speak  of  London  generally, 
and  of  Islington  more  particnlarly.     It 
seems  proper  I  should  follow  this  course, 
because  the  general  as  well  as  the  particu- 
lar view  may  be  expected  to  influence  Mr 
Edmond's  decision.     It  is  to  the  broad 
view  of  the  question  I  mean  to  direct  your 
attention.    Local  and  specific  details  can 
be  better  discussed  by  others.    The  conse- 
quence of  London  cannot  be  disputed,  and 
yet,  I  apprehend,  it  is  inadequately  esti- 
mated.     It  has  been  said  that  Parrs  is 
France;    London  is    not  equally    Great 
Britain,  but  every  capital  bears  something 
of  this   character  relatively  to  a  nation. 
London  is  the  focus  of  Hfe  and  direction 
to  English  churches  and  other  benevolent 
societies.      The  facts  there  exhibited,  the 
appeals  thpre  made,  the  spirit  there  in- 
fused, reach  every  class  and  every  neigh- 
bourhood, and  communicate  an  impulse 
which  vibrates  throughout  the  glc/be.    But 
we  have  no  such  agency  there — ^no  such 
sprmg  of  vitality  and  effort.    London  will 
and  must  have  an  influence,  but  its  effect 
on  us  is  that  of  discouragement.    Our 
smallness  there  makes  us  almost  invisible 
to  Parliament  and  to  Europe,  so  that  in 
Parliamentary  and  European  estimate,  the 
Establishment  and  the  Free  Church  con- 
stitute Scotland,  and  we  are  nothing ;  and 
any   statement   of  our  numbers    always 
creates  surprise,   and  needs  explanation. 
The  consequence  is,  that  our  principles  are 
little  known  and  their  power  poorly  appre- 
ciated, and  a  serious  impediment  is  created  to 
their  extension  and  triumph.     When  our 
ministers  and  people  visit  London,  they  are 
disheartened.    They  can  scarcely  find  our 
churches ;  and  when  they  are  found,  the 
sight  of  them  is  dismaying.      And  all  this 
negative  representation  is  only  half  tho 
truth.    London  is  more  and  worse  than  a 
blank  to  us.     It  is  a  vast  annual  loss.    It 
is  our  Dead  Sea,  receiving  waters  while 
giving  none.     Thousands  of  our  people 
settle  there,  and  scarcely  one  per  cent, 
joins  our  congregations.    They  are  so  few, 
and  consequently  distant,  so  dark  and  dull, 
and  consequently  unattractive,  that  they 
are  scarcely  inquired  after,  and  even  if 
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joined,  they  are  speedily  deserted.  Other 
denominations  receive  our  people.  I  found 
some  of  them  transformed  into  Puseyites, 
and  thoroughly  indoctrinated  i-nto  baptismal 
regeneration.  Nor  is  that  the  worst.  The 
selection  of  a  Churoh  is  too  often  sus- 
pended till  the  sad  result  is— no  Church 
at  all.  Such  a  state  of  matters  is  not 
simply  lamentable ;  it  creates  a  serious  re- 
sponsibility. If  we  might  amend  it  and 
do  not,  we  are  guilty  of  one  of  the  most 
grievous  errors  which  a  religious  denomi- 
nation could  commit.  It  may  be  said  that 
others  are  doling  the  work,  and  if  the  work 
be  done  we  may  rest  satisfied.  The  work^ 
in  respect  to  our  people,  is  not  done — their 
edification  is  not  secured.  As  regards  us^ 
the  process  is  net  one  of  d(»ing,  but  of  un- 
doing ;  and  the  good  achieved  in  Scotland 
by  years  of  industrious  teaching  is  there 
too  often  impaired,  if  not  neutralized  and 
dissipated^  Mr  Raleigh,  so  favourably 
known  in  this  city,  as  well  as  in  London, 
said  to  me-^*'  We  cannot  take  your  place. 
You  have  an  advantage  in  addressing  your 
own  people  which  others  cannot  have. 
There  is  room  for  you  in  London,  and 
room  which  none  can  fiU  but  yourselves." 
Besides,  the  instructions  afforded  by  all 
parties -collectively  in  London  is  inadequate 
to  its  magnitude.  In  their  tenth  annual 
report,  the  London  Congregational  Chapel 
Building  Society  say— "It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  in  Scotland  therfe  are  2500 
places  of  worship  where  the  Gospel  is 
preached,  while  in  the  metropolis  there 
are  only  700  such  .places."  Add  to^U  this, 
that  our  principles  and  polity  must  be 
miserable  indeed^  if  our  presence  in  Lon- 
.don  did  no  good  to  our  brethren.  The 
rigours  of  Presbytery  are  pretty  nearW  ex- 
tinct among  us,  and  we  may  acknowledge 
in  candour  that  their  extinction  is  partly 
due  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Independency. 
May  we  not  teach  the  Congregationalists 
something  ?  May  we  not  help  them  to  a 
little  government  without  despotism,  and 
show  them  that  tyranny  is  not  indispen- 
sable to  orgami^ation  and  efficiency  ?  Huge 
as  the  Chnrch  of  England  is,  it  is  not 
insensible  to  influences  from'  without. 
The  increase  of  our  churches  in  London 
would  have  an  impressive  efiect  even  on 
Episcopalians,  and  a  vigorous  evangelical 
Protestantism  would  do  more  to  eheck 
Tractarianism  than  all  the  temporising 
pastorals  of  bishops,  all  the  violent  on- 
4Blaught8  of  excited  mobs,  and  all  the  talka- 
tive, fruitless  indecision  of  Imperial  legis- 
lation. We  see  and  feel  the  effeets  of  ad- 
versity in  London.  Would  that  we  had 
«orae  experience  of  revival  and  success. 
Ifwe  had  ministers  prominent  and  influen- 
tial in  the  May  meetii^s,  if  these  meetings 
cmbraeed  a  gathering  of  our  own,  similarly 


attended  and  etimalating  aft  4Jie  vest,  if  our 
gains  of  last  year  shrivelled  in  contrast 
with  this  year's  acquisitions,  what  eye  would 
not  tuxn  with  enlivened  contemplation  to 
London,  and  what  minister  at  home,  wha; 
missionary  abroad,  would  not  exult  over 
the  speetaele,  and,  thanking  -Ged,  take 
eourage  ?  But  past  disappointments  may  be 
held  sufficient  apology  for  present  apathy. 
The  ministers  already  there  struggle  widi 
A  sinking  cause;  why  should  more  of 
them  be  sent  to  be  equally  thwarted  ?  1 
have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Dr  Yonng 
and  Mr  Bidpath,  and  of  numbering  them 
amoqg  my  most  esteemed  friends;  tbey 
are  decidedly  able  and  excellent  men. 
And  is  their  experience  deterring  to  ns  ? 
They  know  that  it  is  not  so  themseiyes. 
I  have  an  urgent  letter  from  Mr  Bidpath, 
exhorting  us  to  persevere.  On  such  a 
subject  1  cannot  say  all  I  would,  but  I 
have  an  impression  that  Mr  Bidpath  iti 
qualified  for  important  duties  not  yet  as- 
signed him,  and  that  the  effect  of  our  sdc- 
cess  in  London  might  be  to  alter  his  posi- 
tion and  to  augment  his  usefulness.  Dr 
Young's  church  was  long  flourishing.  £e 
succeeded  to  Dr  Fletcher,  in  whose  time 
also  Albion  Chapel  was  crowded.  Dr 
Wftugh  had  a  thriving  and  liberal  chorcti 
in  Wells  Street,  and  his  celebrity  and  in- 
fluence were  not  metropolitan  only,  bnt 
ceeumenical.  In  these  days  our  mmters 
in  Scotland  fouad  breeaes*  from  the  soath 
warming  and  exhilarating.  I  well  reinembet 
when  my  father's  place  off  worship  net 
with  injury,  and  could  not  be  occupied,  and 
the  worshippers  were  panic-struck,  and 
my  father's  health  was  suffering,  when  a 
'kind  letter  «ame  from  l>r  Waugh,  inviting 
him  to  London.  Then  he  was  sympathised 
with,  and  got  succour  for  his  church,  and 
thence  he  returned  with  all  the  energy  of 
resuscitated  spirits.  Does  the  like  of  this 
happen  now-a-days  ?  Never ;  but  if  all 
this  has  been  once,  why  may  it  not  be 
again  ?  Why  may  it  not  be  repeated  and 
improved  upon,  till  its  lustre  be  lost,  not 
as  now  in  heartless  gloom,  but  in  a  glory 
that  excelleth  ?  Other  denominations  have 
had  their  depressions,  their  seasons  of  de- 
cline and  languor  $  but  they  have  notrashly 
•concluded  that  the  malady  affecting  them 
was  mortal,  and  sluggishly  given  themselves 
•up  to  their  doom,  waiting  in  torpor  an  ig- 
nominious end.  They  have  bestirred  them- 
selves, thqr  have  realized  the  emergency, 
and  risen  to  its  demands.  They  have 
acted,  and  are  still  actings  both  energe- 
tically and  effectively.  We  all  know  what 
one  man  has  done  for  the  Baptists.  ^^ 
Morion  Peto,  by  his  liberal  support  and 
well-directed  efforts,  has  multiplied  th^ 
churches.  The  tenth  annual  report  o/the 
London  Congregational  Boildiog  ^ciety 
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s :— "  Since  the  formation  of  the 
^  of  our  churches,  by  their  own 
nt  action  and  resources,  have 
ailt  or  enlarged  their  chapels, 
V  places  of  worship  have  been 
thin  the  limits  of  the  Society's 
,  without  assistance  from  its 
is,  added  to  the  29  chapels  bnilt 
y  the  Society,  make  51  plaoes  of 
ailt  or  enlarged  in  London  and 
IS  during  the  two  years  of  the 
existence.  These  edifices  will 
ate  not  less  than  36,000  persons, 
e  28,00®  additional  sittings,  and 
he  Congregationalists  oftheme- 
»out  L-2O0,000."  We  perceive, 
;  other  bodies  are  succeeding, 
armounting  their  impediments 
mces  by  resuscitated  fervour  and 
effort,  and  why  E^ould  we  only 
ust  ?  Why  should  we  lie  to  he 
>n,  with  just  enough  of  wakeful- 
re  at  our  approac3iing  extinction, 
nud  or  mire  of  our  prostration 
5y1*  We  have  facilities  now 
aever  had  before.  Since  our  "first 
;  in  London,  our  resources  have 
icreased  ;  the  prejudice  against 
I  has  very  much  abated ;  the  mis- 
ions  as  to  Presbyterianism,  con- 
it  ^th  Socinianism,  are  almost 
d;  and  the  war  of  sects  has 
good  understanding  and  friendlj 
on.  Other  denominations  are 
filjingbut  anxious -that  we  should 
li  it  is  with  speciflil  pleasure  rtiat 
^e  Free  Church  as  meeting  our 
k  in  the  most  amicable  spirit, 
aers  went  with  me  to  lodk  for 
liis  whole  bearing  was  most  kind, 

and  generous.  Though  our 
the  ground  took  us  to  the  vici- 
is  own  church,  he  evinced  the 
re  exemption  from  selfish  fears 
jealousies.  I  found  Dr  M'Crie 
fiiendly  and  obliging.;  und  a  long 
I  had  with  tliese  two  ministers, 
the  relative  position  of  our  two 
.  afforded  me  intense  and  un- 
atlsfaction.  We  have  thus  every 
at  and  encouragem^mt  to  brace 
for  the  work.  Our  own  experi^ 
*ts  to  us  from  the  past.;  the  ac- 
9ther  religious  bodies  is  our  ex- 
^  present.  The  din  cf  trowels 
mers  on  rising  chniwbes  rebukes 
nious  repose,  tells  us  that  the 
past,  and  the  day  at  hand,  nay^ 
id  far  advanced  f  and  from  en- 
ungodliness  on  the  one  hand,  as 

lips  of  benefieenee  and  brother- 
yingite  ravages  on  the  other,  there 
Toclamation — waxing  louder  and 
"It  is  hizh  time  to  wake  out  of 
fittt  London  is  lieh,  and  oaa  meet 


its  own  case,  and  how  should  we  expect 
Scotch  Christians  and  Churches  to  hand 
out  money  for  the  metropolis?  Other 
denominations  do  not  speak  in  this  way. 
The  Congregational  Building  Society,  in 
the  report  I  have  referred  to,  makes  .an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  provinces,  I  suppose 
that  the  J'ewish  capital  had  the  usual  afflu- 
ence of  a  chief  city,  and  yet  the  time  was 
when  provincial  churches  contributed 
money  for  the  poor  saints  in  Jerusalem : 
and  why  should  we  not  contribute  money 
for  poor  churches  in  London — so  poor  as  to 
be  almost  perishing?  Our  condition  in  the 
metropolis  is  largely  due  to  our  own  neglect. 
We  have  lost  succours  which  we  might 
have  retained — resources  are  scattered 
which  we  might  have  concentrated ;  and 
it  is  only  making  some  amends  for  our  own 
remissness  if  we  now  give  an  impetus  to 
an  agency  which  will  soon  dispense  with 
our  help.  If  we  had  no  other  motive  to 
incite  us,  our  own  interest  should  com- 
mand such  action.  All  we  pay  will  be 
doubly,  trebly,  repaid  by  the  results.  You 
deprecate  turning  money  from  missions. 
There  is  plenty  of  money  without  touching 
missiona^  funds.  But  were  it  otherwise, 
London  itself  is  a  missionary  field,  and  no 
mission  field  exerts  so  much  influence  as 
London  on  all  the  rest.  Strengthen  our 
cause  in  London,  and  you  strengthen  it  in 
England.  Strengthen  it  in  London  and  Eng- 
land, and  you  strengthen  it  in  all  the  world. 
I  say  adrisedly,  that  this  work,  well  exe- 
cuted and  graciously  blessed,  will  be  the 
most  productive  of  all  our  operations.  The 
pence  sent  to  it  will  return  in  pounds,  and 
where  you  have  whispered  encouragement, 
thanks  will  reverberate  in  thunders.  Why 
deem  such  anticipations  extravagant?  Has 
Scotland  never  acted  on  England?  We 
have  influenced  the  greatest  and  best 
periods  of  English  history.  Go  back  to 
Henry  Till,  and  the  Reformation,  to  the 
Charleses  and  the  overthrow  of  their  pre- 
latical  tyranny,  to  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly with  its  Confessions  and  Catechisms 
— in  all  thcjse  cases  Scottish  influence tbld, 
and  told  largely,  on  the  sister  country. 
And  why  should  it  be  otherwise  now? 
Why,  in  these  days,  can  we  do  nothing 
considerable  for  England — noteren  for  the 
Scotch  in  England?  And  why  has  the 
very  idea  became  Utopian  and  ridiculous, 
unless  it  be  that  we  have  dwindled  into  a 
degenerate  raee,  and  succeeded  the  zeal 
and  heroism  of  our  progenitors  by  indiffer- 
ence and  polkrooneiy  ?  I  discard  measured 
and  dubious  phrase,  and  I  say  unqnali* 
#edly,  in  terms  furnished  rae-*-Let  us  go 
up  at  once  and  possess  it;  we  are  well 
able  to  overcome.  The  United  Presby- 
terian Church  can  enter  in  telliuffly.  Th^ 
sole  i^nestion  is — ^Win  we  do  so/    Aie  we 
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to  be  diverted  by  appearances  ?    Are  we 
to  put  up  with  self-saving  apologies  ?     Or 
are  we  to  look  at  the  merits  of  the  case, 
and  seeing  the  millions  of  London  and 
its  influences  on  all  the  world,  saj  the 
work  is  indispensable,  the  work  is  prac- 
ticable, and  in  God*8  name  and  in  God*8 
strength  it  must  and  shall  be  executed  2 
The  question  is  not    now    even  that  of 
making  the  attempt.     Our  Church  has 
entered  on  it.    In  Synodical  resolutions, 
in  magazines  and  newspapers,  in  pulpits 
and  on  platforms,  we  have  sounded  our 
trumpet  and  called  aloud  to  all  Britain — 
See  what  great  things  we  are  to  do.    Ap- 
peals 80  powerful  have  compelled  atten- 
tion, and  millions  have  turned  round  to  see 
who  we  are,  and  what  we  are  about.    And 
is  the  result  to  be — ^nothing  ?    And  are  all 
our  manifestoes  to  become  waste  paper, 
which  some  one  will  find  trodden   and 
tattered  in  the  streets,  and  write  under  our 
pompous  purposes,  "  This  body  began  to 
build  and  were  not  able  to  finish,"  and  then 
throw  down  the  document  in  pity  and  in 
scorn  ?    It  does  not  follow  from  all  this  that 
every  minister  should  go  to  London.    The 
features  of  each  case  must  be  considered 
apart,  and  much  depends  on  the  people  call- 
ing, on  the  minister  called,  and  on  the  posi- 
tion he  now  occupies.  MrEdmond's  present 
post  is  very  important.  He  is  the  minister  of 
an  esteemed  and  influential  church  in  this 
great  community.    It  is  not  assigned  to  me 
to  say  absolutely  what  his  duty  is.    I  pre- 
sent considerations  to  be  weighed  by  him. 
The  decision  is  wisely  left  with  himself. 
I  may  remark,  however,  that  Islington  is 
a  crowded  and  stirring  department  of  Lon- 
don, largely  inhabited  by  Scotch  people. 
The  attendance  in  the  hall  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly encouraging,  and  I  was  particu- 
larly struck  with  the  large  proportion  of 


fine-looking  young  men  in  the  audience. 
Appearances  were  certainly  auspicious,  and 
Mr  Raleigh  and  others  said  to  me  that  if 
the  right  man  were  selected,  success  was 
inevitable.    I  have  long  known  Mr  Ed- 
mond.    Very  many  years  ago,  he  attended 
a  meeting  of  students  which  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  holding,  and  I  then  anticipated 
frota  his  high  promise  all  the  success  he 
has  since  attained.    He  is  comparatively  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  with  a  future  before  him. 
He  is  distinguished  by  an  absence  of  com- 
monplace in  his'  eloquence  ;  by  a  charac- 
teristic style  of  thought  and  expression— 
in  a  word,  by  a  mind  and  manner  of  bis 
own,  than  which  nothing  is  more  impor- 
tant to  London  popularity.     He  has  an 
energy,   moreover,  which,  if  I  know  him 
aright,  is  more  likely  to  be  aroused  than 
repressed  by  difficulties  ;  and  where  there 
is  much  to  fear  but  more  to  hope,  I  think 
he  is  a  fitting  man  for  the  occasion.  What 
may  be  the  result  of  this  day's  proceed- 
ings I  know  not,  but  we  cannot  whollr 
exclude  presentiments.-   An  opening  has 
been  made  in  Islington,  an  opening  sQnall 
and  arduous ;  but  I  have  an  impression 
that  Mr  Edmond  is  a  soldier  to  mount  the 
breach.    I  have  an  impression  that  he  will 
mount  it,  and  that  he  will  effect  a  lodg- 
ment within,  and  that  from  the  date  of  his 
ingress  the  banners  of  our  cause  will  floit 
conspicuous  from  the  citadel.    Shonid  it 
be  so,  should  these  results  come  to  be 
witnessed,  the  highest  compliment  1  can 
pay  to  his  present  congregation  is  to  ex- 
press my  belief  that,  in  their  enlighten- 
ment and  piety,  they  will  acquiesce  in  the 
Divine  will,  bear  their  particular  loss  for 
the  sake  of  the  general  good,  and  lookinj; 
from  man  to  God,  will  pray  Him  to  supply 
all  their  wants  according  to  His  riches  io 
glory  by  Christ  Jesus. 


THE  RECENT  ATliOCITIES  IN  SYRIA. 

In  out  last  Number  we  published  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  John  Hogg,  of  Alexandria, 
giving  the  earliest  authentic  account  received  in  this  country  of  the  barbaritieB 
practised  by  the  Druses  on  the  Christians  of  Lebanon,  and  also  containing  some  in- 
teresting particulars  as  to  the  origin  of  the  feuds  between  the  Maronites  and  the 
Druses,  which  have  terminated  in  those  fearful  atrocities.  In  the  present  number 
we  publish  two  additional  letters  on  this  exciting  subject,  from  the  same  gentleman. 

Since  the  publication  of  that  letter  the  newspapers  have  teemed  with  details  of 
additional  outrages  of  the  most  truculent  nature,  and  such  as  are  without  any 
parallel  in  modern  warfare. 

It  would  serve  little  purpose  to  detail  here  those  unparalleled  butcheries.  It  ifi 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  energetic  measures  have  fJready  been  adopted  by  th« 
British  and  French  Governments  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  while  Christians  in  this 
country  should  feel  urged  to  accord  to  the  surviving  sufferers  their  actiye  sympathy, 
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both  by  their  prayers  and  by  contributions  towards  the  alleviation  of  their  un- 
happy condition.  It  will  be  seen  from  Mr  Hogg^s  letters  that  contributions  are 
being  made  in  Alexandria,  but  they  will  require  all  the  help  which  the  Christians 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere  can  afford.  We  particularly  solicit  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  intensely  interesting  letters  of  Mr  Hogg. 


UNION  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES  OF  CANADA. 

The  subject  of  union  among  Churches,  in  which  comparatively  little  progress 
seems  to  be  made  at  home,  has  been  occupying  the  attention  of  Colonial  Churches 
of  late  to  a  considerable  extent.  We  have  had  occasion  to  refer,  not  altogether 
"with  approval,  to  the  steps  taken  in  Australia  in  connection  with  this  matter  ;  and 
now  we  are  called  upon  to  chronicle  a  somewhat  similar  movement  in  Canada. 

The  Synods  of  the  three  great  Presbyterian  bodies  in  that  country — namely,  the 
Established,  the  Free,  and  the  United  Presbyterian — ^held  their  annual  meetings  in 
June  last,  and  at  aU  of  them  the  question  of  union  was  one  of  the  principal  topics 
of  discussion.  The  Synod  of  the  Established  Church  numbers  ab6ut  80  con- 
gregations, and  has  for  some  years  past  given  evidence  of  "  revived  energies  and 
enterprise."  In  this  Church  the  laity,  it  appears,  are  unanimous  for  union.  The 
Free  Church  Synod,  or  "  The  Presbyterian  Synod,"  as  it  is  called,  numbers  about 
140  churches,  besides  stations  with  preachers  ;  while  the  United  Presbyterian  has 
about  60  ministers.  The  three  Synods  together  would  thus  form  a  body  of  280  or 
300  ministers  and  congregations  that  could  easily  support  one  well- equipped  theo- 
logical college,  and  who  would,  in  Toronto,  have  in  Victoria  College  as  attractive  a 
literary  and  scientific  college  as  the  old  country  can  boast  of,  and  which  is  already, 
^th  the  Macgill  College  of  Montreal,  pouring  its  well-taught  graduates  into 
Canadian  society,  preparing  the  future  ministry,  and  giving  good  omen  for  the 
time  to  come. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  from  the  journals  that  the  Rev.  A.  Topp,  at  one  time  of 
Elgin,  and  then  of  Roxburgh  Place  Free  Church,  Edinburgh,  but  who  some  two 
years  since  went  out  to  succeed  Dr  Burns  in  Toronto,  has  been  taking  an  active  and 
generous  part  in  the  movement.  This  is  only  what  we  should  have  expected  of  Mr 
Topp,  both  from  what  we  know  of  his  Christian  character,  and  the  sentiments 
which  he  held  on  the  subject  before  leaving  Edinburgh.  The  great  difl&culty  in  the 
way,  of  course,  is  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  basis  of  agreement  will  not  be 
such  as  to  involve  any  compromise  on  that  point.  Union  would  be  obtained 
at  too  high  a  price  if  this  were  the  case.  But  we  trust  there  is  nothing  to 
w  feared  in  this  direction.  The  kind  of  feeling  existing  on  this  point  among 
the  parties  concerned  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  paragraphs  relating 
to  the  transactions  of  Church  Courts  in  the  matter : — "  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hamilton,  on  the  14th  June,  the  Rev. 
Mr  Ure  gave  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Union.  The  report  contained 
the  particulars  of  the  action  of  the  several  Presbyteries  and  Kirk- Sessions  on  the 
oasis  of  union  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  which  had  been  sent  down  in 
t^nns  of  the  Barrier  Act.  All  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church,  and  eighty- eight 
out  of  ninety-five  Sessions,  from  which  returns  had  been  received,  had  sent  in  their 
approval  of  the  basis.  The  Rev.  Mr  Topp  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and 
the  appointment  of  Rev.  Professor  Young  and  Rev.  Mr  Ure,  to  convey  the  said 
basis,  with  the  decision  of  the  Synod  on  the  same,  and  a  statement  of  the  above 
'acts,  to  the  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  now  in  session  in  this  city, 
^ith  the  cordial  salutations  of  the  Synod.  Dr  Willis  thought  members  were  hasty, 
as  they  were  not  all  agreed,  and  he  moved,  in  amendment,  that  the  United  Presby- 
*®^i^  Synod  be  invit«i  to  confer  with  the  Free  Church  Synod  with  a  view  to  the 
removal  of  remaining  difficulties.  .This  led  to  a  long  and  animated  discussion, 
which  was  at  last  adjourned  till  the  evening  session,  when  Mr  Topp's  resolution 
^as  carried  by  a  majority  of  84 — ^the  vote  being  121  for,  and  37  against.  The  Rev. 
ol  ^^^^'  *  member  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  to  hold  correspon- 
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dence  with  other  Presbyterian  bodies  on  the  subject  of  union,  was  introduced  to 
the  Synod,  and  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  union.  Dr  Willis  moved, 
seconded  by  Rev.  Mr  Kemp,  a  resolution  expressive  of  the  desire  to  bring  about  the 
union  of  the  Presbyterian  bodies  of  Canada,  which  was  carried." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Witness  newspaper  says: — "Tlie  approaches  of  the 
United  Presbyterians  and  the  Free  Cbur^-  here  have  been  going  on  for  several 
years,  each  year  nearer  and  nearer.  This  year  they  seemed  at  one  time  about  to 
unite.  The  tide  seemed  to  be  flowing  in,  and  some  were  inquiring  even  as  to  the 
most  appropriate  ceremonials  of  the  approaching  nuptials.  But  the  appearances  of 
love  are  proverbially  deceitful.  The  tide  again  retired,  leaving  bare  and  rougli 
the  spot  it  had  covered  for  a  little  moment.  The  United  Presbyterian  Synod 
received  the  renewed  salutations  of  their  brethren  in  the  best  spirit ;  but,  being  a 
minority,  and  fearful  and  conscious  of  being  the  weaker  vessel,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  the  majority,  and  unable  to  trust  their  generosity  and  go  forward,  saying  no- 
thing, they  unfortunately  inserted  in  their  reply  that  little  word  *  forbearance,' 
which  some  of  the  Free  Church  Synod  insisted  on  interpreting  into  *  forbearance' 
or  indifference  as  to  the  whole  question  of  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate.  The 
majority  took  a  kindlier  view,  and,  having  ascertained  by  repeated  conferences  that 
they  were  substantially  agreed  as  to  the  principle,  and  only  differed  as  to  some  of 
its  applications,  were  wilEng  to  have  yielded  the  desired  *  forbearance,  "^  but  could 
not  bring  the  minority  into  that  view.  A  discussion  of  three  days  ensued,  further 
conference  between  parties  was  desired,  and  resolutions  were  agreed  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod.  Thus  the  union  is  delayed  for  another 
year,  to  please  the  minorities  of  both  parties,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  round  a 
union  that  shall  leave  no  fragments  behind." 

In  the  absence  of  the  basis  of  union,  a  copy  of  which  has  not  reached  us,  we  do 
not  feel  warranted  to  venture  any  opinion  beyond  the  general  wish  that  parties 
may  see  their  way  to  such  a  union  as  will  involve  no  compromise,  and  be  promotiye 
of  the  religious  interests  of  the  country. 


THE  TRICENTENARY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  REFORMATION. 

Although  the  several  Presbyterian  Churches  availed  themselvea  of  their  aniraal 
gatherings  in  May  to  celebrate,  as  Churches,  this  great  event,  the  wider  and  more 
national  oelebration  has  been  properly  fixed  for  the  present  month,  it  having  been 
in  August  1560  that  the  formal  transition  from  Popery  to  Protestantism  was  made. 
On  the  14th  of  this  month,  accordingly,  and  the  three  following  days  which  have 
been  fixed  for  the  purpose,  such  meetings  may  be  expected  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh 
as  will  fitly  symbolize  the  interesting  oecasion.  The  new  Free  Church  Hall  lw8 
been  kindly  granted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  airangemente,  we  nnd^Btuid,  are 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Association.  ITie  proceedings  are  to  be  opened 
by  a  sermon  by  Dr  Guthrie ;  interesting  papers  will  be  read  and  addresses  given 
bearing  on  the  subject,  and  eminent  representatives  of  Protestantism,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  are  expected  to  be  present.  Having  referred  to  the  subject  more  largely 
in  previous  numbers  of  the  Magazine,  we  do  Kttle  more  now  than  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  matter  as  one  of  general  interest,  and  l&ely  to  be  fraught 
with  the  most  beneficial  effects. 

We  may  mention,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  it  has  been  proposed  that 
meetings  for  united  special  thanksgiving  and  prayer  shouldbe  held ;  and  the  fblloir- 
ing  subjects  have  been  assigned  to  the  various  days  := — 

First,  Thanksgiving  for  the  Scottish  Reformation.  Second,  Humiliation  an  acc<nmt 
of  the  defects  of  tli£  Reformation^  and  the  negligence  s^ce  manifested  in  carrying  oat 
and  completing  the  work.  Third,  Prayer  fbr  the  complete  reformaiion  of  Scotlaml 
throughout  all  its  boundaries.  Fourth,  Prayer  th^  the  influence  of  th»  Scottish  Refor^ 
mation  may  he  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Printed  by  Murrat  and  Gibb,  North-East  Thistle  Street  Lane,  and  Published  by 
William  Olifhant  and  Co.,  7,  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  on  the  Ut  of  August  I860. 
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MAN'S.  CALL  TO  WORK  IN  GOD'S  VINEYARD:  A  SERMON. 

BY  THE  REV.  ROBERT  SELKlftK  SCOTT,  A.M.,  GREENHETS  CHAPEL,  MANCHESTER. 
"  Son,  go  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard." — ^Matt.  xxL  28. 

These  are  words  of  authority  and  wisdom  from  the  lips  of  the  Great  Teacher. 
His  authority  had  been  called  in  question,  as  He  was  teaching  in  the  temple, 
bj  certain  of  the  chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  people ; — men  who,  although 
they  pretended  to  have  a  zeal  for  knowledge,  had  no  real  desire  to  enter 
the  sacred  enclosure  of  truth ;  and  whose  hypocrisy  was  brought  to  light 
by  the  evasive  answer  which  they  gave  to  the  question  which  Jesus  pro- 
posed, concerning  the  origin  of  the  baptism  and  preaching  of  John.  Because 
they  could  neither  say  it  was  of  men,  lest  the  people,  whose  favour  they 
desired,  and  who  held  that  John  was  a  prophet,  should  be  offended,  and 
should  take  up  stones  to  stone  them — nor  confess  that  it  was  from  heaven, 
without  exposing  themselves  to  censure  for  their  unbelieving  rejection  of 
the  messenger  and  his  message, — they  were  content  to  say  they  could  not 
tell  whence  it  was,  and  thus  to  forfeit  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  Jesus, 
to  tell  them  by  what  authority  He  spake,  and  taught,  and  wrought  His 
miracles  of  mercy  among  the  people. 

But  although  the  Lord  Jesus,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  heart  with 
which  these  men  closed  their  understandings  against  the  light  and  evidence 
of  truth,  did  not  give  them  a  direct  answer  to  their  question,  "  By  what 
authority  doest  Thou  these  things?"  He  did  furnish  them  with  an  answer 
which  covered  them  with  confusion,  and  showed  them  that  all  their  human 
learning  and  cunning  sophistry  were  unavailing  in  opposition  to  the  wisdom 
and  the  power  with  which  He  spake.  By  one  of  His  inimitable  parables.  He 
stripped  them  of  the  mantle  of  self-righteousness  in  which  they  had  wrapped 
themselves  j  and  showed  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  assumptions  and  pre- 
tensions, they  had  proved,  by  their  unbelieving  rejection  of  John  the  Baptist's 
call  to  repentance  and  amendment  of  life,  that  they  were  farther  from  the 
kingdom  of  God  than  many  of  those  whom  they  had  reckoned  the  chief  of 
sinners,  but  who,  nevertheless,  had  believed  the  message  of  John,  and  had 
obeyed  his  exhortations  to  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  Though 
these  last  had  apparently  cast  off  all  regard  for  the  authority  and  command- 
ments of  God,  many  of  them  had,  nevertheless,  repented  of  their  wicked- 
ness, and  turned  unto  God  with  earnest  endeavours  to  serve  Him ;  but 
while  the  former  made  great  professions  of  obedience  and  sanctity,  and 
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kept  themselves  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  grosser  forms  of  vice,  thej 
had  never  honestly  submitted  their  wills  to  the  will  of  God,  and  had.never 
really  complied  with  His  command  to  '*  go  and  work  in  His  vineyard.'* 
Therefore  the  Great  Teacher  said  unto  them,  as  the  just  inference  from  this 
parable,  as  His  testimony  to  the  Divine  mission  of  John,  and  s^  the  indirect, 
but  powerful,  assertion  of  His  own  divine  authority  to  teach  and  heal  the 
people,  ^^  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  go  into 
the  kingdom  of  God  before  you.  For  John  came  unto  you  in  the  way  o/* 
righteousness,  and  ye  believed  him  not ;  but  the  publicans  and  the  harlots 
believed  him :  and  ye,  when  ye  had  seen  it,  repented  not  afterward,  that 
ye  might  believe  him." 

But,  although  the  parable  in  which  the  text  occurs  was  first  spoken  by 
our  Saviour  to  certain  who  boasted  of  themselves  that  they  were  righteous, 
and  who  despised  others ;  and  was  fitted  to  remove  from  them  the  mask  of 
hypocrisy  which  they  had  assumed  ;  the  words  of  the  text  are  of  no  private 
or  limited  application.  They  contain  an  important  message  from  God  to 
every  one  who  reads  or  hears  them.  They  are,  in  truth,  the  voice  of  God 
Himself  saying  to  each  of  us,  through  Christ,  the  incarnate  Word,  '^  Son,  go 
work  to-day  in  My  vineyard." 

L  For  the  illustration  of  these  words,  then,  observe,  in  the  Jirst  place, 
the  character  or  relationship  in  which  God  calls  us  to  His  serijce.     ^^  Son,  go 
work  to-day  in  My  vineyard." — ^He  thus  addresses  men  as  His  children; 
and  He  requires  them  to  manifest  their  affection  and  reverence  for  Him,  u 
their  Father,  by  obeying  His  command.     And  is  He  not  in  truth  their 
Father,  even  though  they  are  not  worthy  to  be  called  His  children  ?    He 
has  '<  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  who  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth."    He  formed  them  for  His  glory,  and  breathed  into  them  the  breath 
of  life.     In  Him  they  all  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being ;  and  He 
upholds  them  in  life  by  the  word  of  His  power.     True,  indeed,  they  have 
rebelled  against  Him,  and  grieved  Him  by  their  sins,  and  provoked  His 
anger  by  their  transgressions.    But  does  He  not  still  love  them,  as  a  parent 
loves  his  erring  and  disobedient  children  ?   What  unnumbered  blessings  and 
benefits  still  proclaim  to  them  the  benignant  fatherhood  of  God  I     How 
unchanging  has  been  His  character,  as  manifested  in  those  dispensations 
towards  men  by  which  He  has  revealed  Himself  as  the  Father  of  lights, 
from  whom  cometh  down  every  good,  and  every  perfect  gift  I     Have  not 
their  very  afiiictions  and  trials  shown,  that,  as  a  loving  father  corrects  his 
children  for  their  good,  so  He  has  sought  to  lead  them  to  repentance,  and 
to  draw  them  back  to  Himself?    And  in  the  Gospel  of  His  grace,  what  a 
stupendous  and  amazing  illustration  has  He  given  of  His  fatherly  love  and 
pity,  in  making  known  His  own  well-beloved  Son  as  the  way  unto  the 
Father,  who  shall  give  to  all  who  receive  Him  power  to  become,  in  a  higher 
and  nobler  sense  than  by  creation,  the  sons  of  God ;  making  them  children 
and  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Jesus  Christ  of  all  those  spiritual  and 
heavenly  blessings  which  are  treasured  up  in  Him  I     Doubtless,  then,  God 
is  our  Father,  even  though  we  know  Him  not,  and  though  we  refuse  to 
acknowledge  Him  as  our  Father!     It  is,  therefore,  a  reasonable,  as  well  as 
an  authoritative  command,  that  is  addressed  to  us  in  the  text.     Afiection 
and  reverence,  love  and  duty,  should  combine  to  urge  us  to  obedience.    We 
cannot  refuse  to  enter  on  the  service  to  which  He  calls  us,  without  ingrati- 
tude, rebellion,  and  ruin.     We  cannot  cease  to  persevere  in  it,  in  obedience 
to  His  call,  without  sinning  against  infinite  love,  without  forsaking  our 
own  mercies,  without  laying  up  f«r  ourselves  the  occasions  of  self-reproach, 
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and  humiliation,  and  repentance ;  for  it  is  God,  our  Creator,  our  Preserver, 
our  unwearied  Benefactor,  the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour, 
who  condescends  to  say  to  us,  in  words  of  authority  and  love,  "  Son," 
daughter,  "  go  work  to-day  in  My  vineyard." 

II.  Observe,  in  the  second  place,  the  scene  in  which  God  requires  us  to 
serve  Him :  "  Son,  go  work  to-day  in  My  vimyard^ — ^This  may  imply  that 
the  place  of  service  is  honourable,  pleasant,  and  profitable.  A  vineyard  is 
not  an  open  common  or  wilderness.  It  is  enclosed  from  the  wilderness*  It 
is  cultivated  with  special  care,  that  it  may  yield  in  abundance  its  pleasant 
and  refreshing  fruits.  So  has  God  separated  his  Church  from  the  world, 
and  enclosed  it  as  His  vineyard,  which  He  defends  night  and  day  lest  any 
burt  it,  and  which  He  enriches  and  makes  fruitful  by  the  perennial  streams 
of  His  reviving  grace.  The  world  around  it  is  dark  and  barren,  covered 
with  weeds,  and  thorns,  and  yielding  no  good  fruit  to  perfection.  But  whea 
God  effectually  calls  men  out  of  the  world,  into  the  vineyard  of  the  Church, 
He  calls  them  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light ;  and  He  removes  from 
their  eyes  the  scales  of  ignorance  and  guilt,  which  had  hindered  them  from 
discerning  the  beauty  and  the  excellence  of  His  truth,  and  love,  and  holi- 
ness. When  men  enter  into  this  vineyard,  by  saving  faith  and  true  repent- 
ance, they  cease  from  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness ;  and  they  begin  to 
yield,  each  one  ih  his  measure  and  degree,  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  against 
which  there  is  no  liaw,— -the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ 
onto  the  glory  of  God  the  Father, — the  fruits  of  good  works,  in  beholding 
which  men  around  them  are  constrained  to  glorify  their  Father  who  is  in 
heaven.  The  moral  desert  is  thus  changed  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 
The  prophetic  vision  is  realized :  '<  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the 
fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree;"  and  thus, 
where  there  had  been  only  the  weeds  of  iniquity  and  sin,  and  the  tares  of 
rebellion  and  transgression  of  the  commandments  of  the  Most  High,  there 
are  seen  ^  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  He  may  be 
glorified."  Even  while  it  is  in  the  world,  the  Church  of  God  is  separated 
and  distinguished  irom  the  world.  It  is  a  garden  enclosed  fronli  the  wilder-^ 
ness.  And  it  is  in  relation  to  it,  as  the  scene  in  which  He  manifests  His 
power,  and  magnifies  the  riches  of  His  love,  and  promotes  the  glory  of  His 
name,  that  He  says  in  the  text,  "  Son,  go  work  to-day  in  My  vineyard." 

m.  Observe,  in  the  third  place,  the  nature  of  the  service  to  which  the 
Owner  of  the  vineyard  calls  us:  "  Son,  go  work  to-day  in  My  vineyard." — He 
does  not  Say,  Son,  go  and  admire  the  beauties  of  the  vineyard,  or  inhale  its 
pleasant  odours,  or  eat  its  refreshing  fruits ; — but  He  calls  to  active  service, 
and  He  says,  "  Go  work  to-day  in  My  vineyard."  He  will,  indeed,  give  the 
son  who  obeys  His  command  a  present  reward  in  his  work,  and  an  ever- 
lasting glorious  reward  for  his  work.  But  the  command  itself  is,  Go  work  : 
strive  to  make  the  portion  of  the  vineyard  already  cultivated  more  fruitful 
than  it  is ;  and  strive  to  extend  the  boundary  of  cultivation,  until  the  very 
wilderness  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  until  the  spiritual 
vineyard  in  which  you  are  called  to  labour  shall  become  co-extensive*  with 
the  world  itself  and  the  whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

Yes,  hearer  of  the  Gospel,  God  calls  thee  to  work  in  His  vineyard,  by 
working  out  tUne  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  even  as  He  works 
in  thee  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure ;  by  earnest  and  persever- 
ing efforts  to  forsake  sin,  and  to  walk  in  His  statutes  and  prdinances  blame- 
less; by  that  dUigont,  oottsoientioiis,  and  prayerful  improvement  of  privileges 
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and  opportunities,  and  that  faithful  observance  of  the  institutions  and' means 
of  grace  which  He  has  appointed,  through  which,  in  dependence  on  the  gifts 
and  graces  of  His  Spirit,  thou  ma  jest  ^'  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;"  and  mayest,  by  thy  increasing 
fruitfulness  in  every  good  work,  advance,  the  honour  of  His  kingdom,  and 
the  glory  of  His  name.  He  thus  calls  thee  to  a  work  demanding  earnest- 
ness and  energy,  self-denial  and  perseverance ; — to  a  ra6e  which  must  be  mn 
so  as  to  obtain  the  prize  j — to  a  conf  ict  with  many  powerful  foes,  in  which 
the  combatant  must  not  tight  uncertainly,  or  as  one  who  is  beating  the  air ;~ 
to  a  struggle  in  which  he  who  would  gain  the  victory  must  keep  his  body 
in  subjection,  lest  the  enemy  gain  an  advantage  cTver  him ; — to  a  lifeloog 
service,  in  which  He  requires  thee  never  to  grow  weary  in  well-doing,  and 
to  make  thy  last  works  more  than  the  first,  that,  being  faithful  unto  death, 
thou  mayest  gain  that  crown  of  life  which  He  has  promised.  Never  shall 
this  work  be  finished  while  thy  life  endures  ;  for  never  on  earth  shalt  thoa 
be  able  to  say,  "I  have  already  attained^  or  become  perfect;"  and  ever 
must  thy  watchword  be.  Onward,  forward :  ^'  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting 
the  things  that  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  that  are 
before,  I  press  towards  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  The  redemption  of  thy  soul  from  everlasting 
death,  which  Jesus  died  to  purchase,  demands,  and  is  worthy  of,  thy  utmost 
efforts  to  secure  it.  The  fulness  of  the  glory  and  the  bliss  of  that  inherit- 
ance which  is  "  reserved  in  heaven  for  those  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of 
God  through  faith  unto  salvation,"  shall  far  more  than  recompense  thee  for 
thy  work  of  faith,  and  labour  of  love.  "  Wherefore  the  rather,  brethren, 
give  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure;"  and,  "seeing  thai 
you  look  for  such  things,  be  dilig-ent  that  ye  may  be  found  of  Him  in  peace, 
without  spot,  and  blameless." 

But  further,  God  calls  every  one  who  hears  the  Gospel  to  work  in  His 
vineyard,  by  seeking  not  only  to  secure  his  own  salvation,  but  also  to  pro- 
mote the  spiritual  benefit  and  salvation  of  other  men.  He  has  made  even- 
man  his  brother's  keeper  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which,  in 
His  providence.  He  has  given  him  influence  over,  and  opportunities  of  use- 
fulness to,  his  brother.  As  really  as  He  calls  every  hearer  of  the  Gospel 
to  work  in  His  vineyard,  by  diligently  seeking  his  own  personal  salvation 
and  growing  sanctification,  does  He  also  call  every  one,  who  has  by  the 
saving  faith  of  the  Gospel  entered  on  that  work,  to  the  kindred  work  of 
endeavouring  to  turn  others  "  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God."  The  Christian  parent  is  thus  called  to  hallow  and  to 
elevate  his  natural  affection  for  his  offspring  by  making  it  the  channel 
through  which  he  may  allure  and  win  them  to  Christ,  and  persuade  them 
to  seek  for  themselves  the  salvation  which  is  in  Him  with  eternal  glory. 
Whatever  else  he  may  do,  or  suffer,  or  obtain  for  his  children,  that  parent 
does  not  do  faithfully  the  work  of  Christ  and  God  in  relation  to  them,  if 
his  first  wish,  his  supreme  desire,  the  object  of  his  most  earnest  efforts  for 
them,  is  not  that  their  souls  may  be  saved ;  and  if  he  doeb  not  travail  for 
them  again  as  in  birth,  by  his  fervent  prayers  and  watchful  solicitudes,  that 
Christ  may  be  formed  in  them  the^  hope  of  glory.  And  what  eause  of 
rejoicing  can  the  Christian  parent  have  in  the  attainments  and  accomplish- 
ments, the  honours  and  riches,  which  he  has  secured  lor  his  children,  or 
which  he  has  put  them  in  the  way  of  securing  for  themselves,  if,  notwith- 
nanding,  he  has  reason  to  fear  that  he  shall  see  them,  because  they  have 
not  truly  given  their  hearts  to  God,  nor  yielded  their  lives  to  His  service, 
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hereafler  placed  on  the  left  hand  of  Christ's  judgment  throne,  and  doomed 
to  everlasting  fellowship  with  ruined  men  and  with  tormenting  demons ! 
Here  then  is  a  work  in  God's  vineyard  to  which  Christian  parents  are 
specially  called.  And,  assuredly,  if  the  Bible  be  true,  it  unfolds,  in  its  re- 
velations of  the  glories  of  heaven,  and  of  the  dark  despair  of  the  place  of 
woe,  such  motives  as  should  animate  them  to  perform  it  with  unceasing 
prayer  and  vigilance,  and  earnestness  and  perseverance,  in  order  that  they 
may  at  last  be  able  to  say,  '*  Behold,  here  are  we,  and  the  children  whom 
Thou  hast  given  us." 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  field  of  Christian  activity  and  labour  is  wide  as  the 
world  itself.  God  honours  His  people  by  making  them  fellow-v/orkers  with 
Himself  for  the  salvation  of  the  world ;  and  every  one  of  them  ought  to 
embrace  in  sympathy  and  prayer  the  whole  family  of  man,  fervently  desir* 
iog,  and  frequently  pleading,  that  sinners  may  be  converted  and  saints  may 
be  edified,  ^'  that  bad  men  may  be  made*good,  and  good  men  may  be  made 
better,"  ^'  until  they  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  .Christ."  Nor  is  desiring  and  praying  all  that  is 
required  for  the  performance  of  this  work.  The  earnestness  of  the  desire, 
and  the  sincerity  of  the  prayer,  must  be  evinced  by  willing  offering,  and  by 
cheerful,  abundant,  and  wisely-directed  effort.  The  earnestness  and  self- 
denial  of  Christ  must  be  constantly  in  view  as  the  model  which  we  copy ; 
aDd  the  love  of  Christ  should  so  constrain  us  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  in  His 
service,  that,  like  the  Apostle  Paul,  we  should  feel  that  even  life  itself  is  not 
counted  too  dear  to  be  laid  as  a  willing  offering  on  God's  altar  at  His  call. 

And  observe  here  that  it  is  personal  effort  and  exertion  to  which  God 
calls  us.  We  cannot  do  the  work  of  God  by  proxy.  Though  the  owner 
of  the  vineyard  speaks  as  a  father  to  his  son,  he  does  not  send  him  to  hire 
other  labourers,  or  to  appoint  them  their  work ;  but  he  gives  him  a  com- 
mand to  go  himself,  and,  work  in  the  vineyard.  Even  so  has  God  given  to 
every  man  his  proper  work,  for  which  he  shall  be  held  responsible,  and  the 
performance  of  which  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  devolve  on  any  other.  Prayer 
for  the  revival  and  the  progress  of  the  work  of  God  in  our  own  hearts,  in 
oar  own  congregation,  in  the  Church  universal,  and  in  the  world,  is  a  most 
important  and  necessary  portion  of  that  work ; — and  pecuniary  contribution 
for  the  support  ai^d  extension  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  is  one  of  the 
offerings  or  sacrifices  which  it  requires.  But  neither  by  prayer  nor  by  con- 
tribution alone,  nor  yet  by  both  combined,  can  a  Christian  man  or  woman 
fully  work  the  work  of  God ;  if  the  sincerity  of  the  prayer,  and  the  recti- 
tude of  the  motive  which  constrains  the  contribution,  be  not  evinced  by 
persevering  endeavours  afler  increasing  personal  holiness  and  usefulness, 
and  earnest  personal  efforts  to  extend  the  boundaries,  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  subjects,  of  that  mediatorial  kingdom  over  which  Jesus 
reigns  as  its  King  and  Head.  <^  We  must  pray  for  the  Spirit  in  order  that 
we  may  work  with  the  Spirit;" — and  while  every  Christian  ought  to  be, 
every  really  earnest  and  devoted  Christian  will  be,  in  his  sphere,  a  worker, 
ft  personal  labourer,  ip.  God's  vineyard.  All  cannot  do  the  same  work ; 
but  each  will  endeavour  to  do  what  is  his  own  work ;  and  whether  it 
may  be  in  the  ministry  of  the  word,  in  the  spiritual  oversight  of  the 
Church,  in  the  administration  of  its  temporal  affairs,  in  the  Sabbath 
school,  in  the  distribution  of  tracts,  in  the  promotion  of  missionary  effort, 
in  caring  for  some  one  of  those  who  are  known  to  be  living  without  God 
and  without  hope  in  the  world,  in  carrying  the  influence  of  Christian  be- 
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lievolence  and  charity  to  the  homes  of  affliction  and  distress,  or  in  speaking, 
as  opportunity  occurs,  a  word  for  Christ,  in  intercourse  with  the  young 
and  those  who  are  struggling  with  the  temptations  of  the  world,  each 
should  endeavour  faithfully,  zealously,  and  perseveringly  to  perform  the 
work  which  his  Lord  assigns  to  him.  And  surely  the  flame  of  piety  and 
Christian  love  does  not  bum  as  brightly  as  it  ought  to  do  in  the  breast  of 
him  whose  attention  is  absorbed  by  the  labour  and  the  toil,  the  sacrifice 
and  self-denial,  which  the  right  accomplishment  of  that  work  involves ;  and 
who  does  not  feel  that  because  it  is  work  for  God  and  Christ,  it  is  a  happy 
service,  and  the  obligation  to  perform  it  a  joyful  freedom.  Far  happier, 
far  nobler,  far  more  Christlike  and  Godlike,  is  the  state  of  mind  and  feeling 
in  that  individual  who,  instead  of  allowing  the  love  of  ease  and  comfort  to 
supersede  his  Christian  activity,  is  rather  ready  to  say,  after  the  example  of 
Christ,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work."  "  I  have  meat  to  eat 
that"  the  world  ^'  knoweth  not  of*;  for  my  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  me^  and  to  finish  His  work  ^" — and  who  thus,  in  humble,  prayer- 
^ful,  persevering  and  cheerful  personal  effort  to  secure  his  own  salvation, 
and  that  of  his  fellow-men,  is  obeying  the  command  of  the  text,  ^'  Son," 
daughter,  "  go  work  to-day  in  My  vineyard." 

IV.  Observe,  in  the  last  placcy  and  briefly,  the  time  when  we  are  called 
to  engage  in  this  service.  *'  Son,  go  work  to-day  in  My  vineyard."  Each 
day,  and  all  the  days,  of  the  Christian's  life  are  to  be  spent  in  this  work ; 
but,  that  they  may  be  so,  he  is  specially  called  to  work  now.  All  the  com- 
mands and  exhortations  of  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  are  expressed  in  tbe 
present,  and  not  in  the  future  tense.  It  is  not  written,  Eepent  when  joa 
are  sick,  or  old,  or  ready  to  die ;  but  we  are  called  now  to  repent,  and  turn 
to  God,  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance.  It  is  not  written,  Beliere  at 
some  future  day,  and  you  shall  be  saved ;  but  we  are  called  to  an  immediate 
believing  reception  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  our  own,  only,  and  all-sufficient  . 
Saviour.  And  it  is  not  said  in  the  text.  Go  work  next  year,  next  month, 
nor  even  to-morrow,  in  My  vineyard  ;  but.  Go  work  to-day.^ 

Thou  child  of  many  prayers,  who  art  still  in  the  sheltered  home  of  tby 
infancy  and  childhood,  the  gracious  Saviour,  of  whom  thy  pious  father  has 
often  spoken  to  thee,  and  to  whom  thy  loving  mother  has  taught  thee  to 
pray  while  lisping  at  her  knee,  calls  thee  to  His  work  to-day,  and  says  to 
thee,  "  My  son,  my  daughter,  give  Me  thine  heart ;"  and  "  wilt  thou  not, 
even  from  this  day,  cry  unto  Him,  My  Father,  be  thou  the  God  and  the 
guide  of  my  youth  I". 

Young  man,  who  hast  just  left  the  parental  roof,  to  mingle  in  the  busi- 
ness and  buffet  with  the  temptations  of  the  world,  the  Lord  of  the  vine- 
yard calls  thee  to-day  to  work  for  Him  1  And  what  is  thy  response  t  Is 
it,  To-morrow ;  not  to-day  ?  Then  remember  that  to-day  alone  is  thine,— 
that  to-morrow,  like  the  rainbow  which  the  child  pursues  over  the  plain, 
recedes  as  we  approach  it, — and  that  he,  who  neglects  and  delays  the  per- 
formance of  duty  now,  will  find  the  temptation  to  neglect  it  yet  more 
powerful  when  the  time  for  which  he  waited  as  more  convenient  shall 
have  come.  Now  thou  art  near  to  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  the  Church, 
the  word  of  God,  yea  God  Himself  by  His  word,  is  beseeching  thee  to  enter 
in.  But  every  year  and  day  that  thou  delayest,  the  threshold  of  the  kingdom 
will  rise  higher  and  higher  for  thee,  and  thy  final  entrance  into  that  king- 
dom will  become  more  difficult,  more  doubtful,  except  for  the  special  grace 
of  God,  more  desperate.  Now  is  thy  accepted  time.  **  Son,  go  work  to- 
cfay  in  My  vineyard." 
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Man  of  business,  immersed  in  iht  plodding  cares  of  the  present  world, 
and  straining  eyerj  nerve  to  succeed  in  those  enterprises  of  trade  and  com- 
merce in  which  thoa  hast  engaged,  the  Master  calls  thee  now  to  seek  more 
goodly  pearls  than  earth  and  all  its  treasures  can  supplj  I  Say  not,  After  a 
few  years  shall  hare  passed,  when  I  have  gained  a  comfortable  competency, 
when  I  am  no  longer  oppressed  by  these  anxious  cares,  I  will  think  of 
working  for  Christ.  He  calls  thee  now,  even  from  the  market-place,  and 
the  exchange,  and  the  receipt  of  custom.  Busy,  and  full  of  care,  as  tkoa 
mayest  be,  His  Holy  Spirit  saith,  "  To-day,  if  thou  wilt  hear  His  voice, 
harden  not  thy  heart ;"  for  this  is  the  day  of  salvation.  Thy  deceitful  heart, 
which  now  prompts  thee  to  delay,  will  make  thee  less  willing  to  enter  on 
Christ's  work  to-morrow  than  thou  art  to-day.  In  coming  years  of  pro- 
sperity, if  these  await  thee,  the  love  of  ease  and  comfort  and  self-indulgence 
will  make  thee  less  ready  than  thou  art  now  to  endure  hardness  for  Christ. 
And  who  has  told  thee  that  thou  shalt  certainly  live  to  enjoy  those  years 
of  prosperity  and  leisure  in  which  thou  art  now  resolving  to  serve  the  Lord 
Ohnat,  and  to  work  in  the  vineyard  of  God  f  Hast  thou  not  seen  the  sun 
of  one,  and  another,  and  another,  go  down  as  at  noon-day ;  and  the  sands 
of  life  run  out  while  they  were  still  in  the  vigour  of  their  age  I  Be  thou, 
therefore,  wise  in  time.  Consider  thy  latter  end,  and  number  thy  days,  that 
thoa  mayest  now  apply  thy  heart  unto  wisdom,  and  mayest  now  acquaint 
thyself  with  God,  who  calls  thee  to  go,  and  "  work  to-day  in  His  vineyard." 

Thou  man  of  many  days,  on  whose  hoary  head  the  almond-tree  of  age 
has  blossomed  through  years  gone  by,  the  Ancient  of  Days  still  says  to  thee, 
"  Son,  go  work  to-day  in  My  vineyard."  If  even  to  this  eleventh  hour  of 
thy  day  of  life  thou  hast  been  standing  idle  in  the  market-place  of  the  world 
and  aio,  it  is  surely  high  time  for  thee  to  awake  out  of  sleep,  to  arouse  thy- 
self from  thy  indifference  and  unconcern  about  divine  and  eternal  things, 
and,  before  the  night  shadows  overtake  thee,  to  hasten  to  work  tlie  work  4>f 
^od !  And  if  thou  hast  long  wrought  in  that  vineyard,  work  on  through 
the  brief  remainder  of  thy  day  of  service  and  of  toil,  that,  like  a  venerable 
servant  of  God,  the  minister  of  one  of  our  largest  congregations,  the  beloved 
instructor  of  our  rising  ministry,  the  counsellor  through  his  writings  of  the 
Church  at  large,  thou  mayest  be  able  to  say,  as  the  shadows  lengthen,  and 
the  sun  of  life  sinks  to  its  setting,  <'  My  Master  is  as  good,  and  His  word  as 
precious,  as  in  former  years  ;  yea,  He  is  better,  and  His  word  more  precious, 
than  I  bad  ever  experienced  before ;" — or  with  one  who  was  a  still  nobler 
^jpe  of  a  Christian  worker,  the  Apostle  Paul,  ^<  I  have  fought  a  good  fight, 
I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge, 
shall  give  me  at  that  day," — "  a  crown  of  glory  that  shall  never  fade  away.'* 

Reader,  whatever  be  thy  age,  or  prospects,  or  condition,  hearken  to  and 
comply  with  the  voice  that  says  to  thee,  "  Son,  go  work  to-day  in  My  .vine- 
yard." Work  while  it  is  day,  for  the  night  cometh,  in  which  no  man  can  work. 
W^ork  to-day,  for  the  present  time  alone  is  thine ;  and  no  future  can  ever 
arrive  in  which  thou  shalt  have  to  regret  that  thy  work  for  Christ  was  begun 
too  soon.  Work  to-day  cheerfully,  and  with  all  thine  heart,  for  He  is  worthy 
^ho  calls  thee  to  this  service,  and  who  will  sustain  thee  in  it ;  and  the  work 
^  which  He  calls  thee  is,  notwithstanding  the  sacrifice  and  self-denial  with 
whichit  may  be  associated,  the  means  of  truest  happiness  and  purest  joy. 
And  work  all  thy  day  in  the  vineyard  ;  for  at  eventime  the  Master  will  give 
thee  thy  wages, — thy  recompense  shall  be  glorious  ; — the  patient  continuance 
i^  well-doing  by  which  thou  art  "  seeking  for  glory,  honour,  and  immor- 
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tality,"  shall  issue  in  eternal  life ; — and  as  thy  hody  falls  in  death,  with  thy 
feet  towards  the  foes  with  whom  thou  hast  wrestled  in  spiritual  conflict, 
and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  still  in  thy  hand,  men  shall  hear  as  the  last 
utterance  of  the  soul  ascending  to  its  home  in  the  heavens,  "  Thanks  be 
unto  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
"  Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be.  ye  stedfast,  immoveable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labour 
is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  ■ 


GREAT   HYMNS. 

ARTICLE  II.* 


In  our  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  "  Great  Hymns'*  of  our  sacred  literature, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  omit  the  famous  one  '<  On  the  Name  of  Jesus''  by 
Crashaw,  a  poet  of  great  excellence,  though  now  little  known,  except  to  the 
readers  of  poetry  who  range  over  a  wide  field.  The  hymn  referred  to  is  truly 
an  admirable  composition ;  too  much  lost  sight  of,  probably  on  account  of  the 
occurrence  of  words  and  phrases  grown  antique,  and  of  quaint  ingenuities 
of  thought,  almost  always  a  defect,  and  to  modem  ears,  an  unpardonable 
offence.  Tb  describe  this  hymn — and  for  a  hymn  it  is  a  long  composition 
— as  glowing  throughout  with  an  extraordinary  fervour  of  devotion,  would 
only  be  to  name  an  element  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  a  multitude 
of  sacred  effusions.  It  is  as  remarkable  for  sustained  magnificence,  and 
often  great  delicacy  of  thought,  as  for  warmth  of  piety.  In  rhythm  it  is  as 
melodious  as  the  breezes  of  the  sky.  The  versification  refuses  to  be  hound 
within  any  regularly  returning  apposition  of  lines  or  of  metres,  and  asserts 
for  itself  a  perfect  freedom  from  usual  conventionalities.  It  now,  like  a 
river,  rushes  along  in  streams  swift  and  strong,  and  then  spreads  itself  out 
into  broad  calm  reaches,  catching  the  hues  of  heaven,  and  reflecting  rock, 
woodland,  and  meadow,  with  every  other  feature  of  the  wide  and  varied 
landscape.  He  who  reads  this  hymn  with  a  congenial  mind,  will  hear  its 
music  humming  through  his  heart  for  many  a  day,  and  will  often  be  allured 
to  a  reperusal.  Having  announced  his  theme,  he  calls  for  a  consecration  of 
all  his  faculties  to  the  praise  of  Jesus  :  he  next  invites  all  worlds  to  join  him 
with  all  their  melodies  of  voice,  instrument,  soul,  and  intelligence.  He 
introduces  the  army  of  martyrs  who  have  suffered  for  the  name  and  in  the 
cause  of  Him  whom  he  celebrates  ;  and  concludes  with  the  doom  of  those 
who  reject  the  love  of  Christ,  and  die  impenitent.  A  few  extracts  will  con- 
vey an  idea,  though  an  imperfect  one,  of  this  admirable  piece.  To  be  fully 
relished,  like  all  other  great  compositions,  short  or  long,  the  whole  must  be 
read. 

*'  I  sing  the  Name  which  none  can  say 
But  touched  by  an  interior  ray : 
The  Name  of  our  new  peace  ;  our  good ; 
Our  bliss,  and  supernatural  blood ; 
The  Name  of  all  our  lives  and  loves : 
Hearken,  and  help,  ye,  holy  doves  ! 
The  high-born  brood  of  day  ;  ye  bright 
Candidates  of  blissful  light ; 
Ye  heirs  elect  of  love ;  whose  names  belong 
Unto  the  everlasting  life  of  song  I — 

*  For  the  First  Article  on  this  subject,  see  page  lOi. 
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Awake,  mv  glory  I  soul,  (if  such  tbere  h^ 
And  that  fair  word  at  all  refer  to  thee,) 

Awake  and  sing, 

And  be  all  wing ! 
Bring^bither  thj  whole  self,  and  let  me  see 
What  of  thy  parent  heaven  yet  speaks  in  thee. — 

Come,  loTely  Name  I  life  of  our  hope  I 
Lo,  we  hold  oar  hearts  wide  ope ! 
Unlock  thy  cabinet  of  day, 
Dearest  sweet,  and  come  away. 

Lo,  how  the  thirsty  lands 
Gasp  for  thy  golden  showers  with  long  stretch'd  hands ! 

Lo,  how  the  labouring  earth, 

That  hopes  to  be 

All  heaven  by  thee, 

Leaps  at  thy  birth  I — 

O,  that  it  were  as  it  was  wont  to  be. 

When  thy  old  friends,  on  fire,  all  full  of  thee, 

Fought  against  frowns  with  smiles ;  gave  glorious  chase 

To  persecutions ;  and  against  the  face 

Of  death  and  fiercest  dangers  dared  with  brave 

And  sober  pace  march  on  to  meet  a  grave. 

On  their  bold  breasts  about  the  world  they  bore  thee, 

And  to  the  teeth  of  Hell  stood  up  to  teach  thee. 

In  centre  of  their  inniost  souls  tbey  wore  thee. 

Where  rocks  Jiud  torments  strove  in  vain  to  reach  thee. 

Little,  alas  I  thought  they 
Who  tore  the  fair  breasts  of  thy  friends. 

Their  fury  but  made  way 
For  thee,  and  serv'd  them  in  thy  glorious  ends. 
What  did  their  weapons,  but  with  wider  pores 
Enlarge  thy  flaming-breasted  lovers 

More  freely  to  transpire 

That  impatient  fire 
The  heart  that  hides  thee  hardly  covers  ? — 

Welcome,  dear,  all-adored  Name ! 

For  sure  there  is  no  knee 

That  knows  not  thee  ; 
Or  if  there  be  such  sons  of  shame, 
Alas  I  what  shall  they  do. 
When  stubborn  rocks  shall  bow. 
And  hills  hang  down  their  heav'n-salnting  heads 
To  seek  for  humble  beds 
Of  dust,  where  in  the  bashful  shades  of  night 
Next  to  their  own  low  nothing  they  may  lie. 
And  couch  before  the  dazzling  light 
Of  thy  dread  majesty  ? 
They  that  by  love's  mild  dictate  now 

Will  not  adore  thee, 
Shall  then,  with  just  confusion,  bow 

And  break  before  thee." 

^  It  is  enough  simply  to  mention  Milton's  Ode  on  "  the  Nativity."  Criti- 
cjam  is  superfluous.  Who  has  not  read  it  ?  and  who,  possessed  of  the 
slightest  susceptibility,  has  not  been  raised  to  devout  ardours,  and  detained 
pn  the  spiritual  heights  of  that  almost  superhuman  song  ?  It  is,  of  course, 
inapossible  ever  to  forget,  or  ever  to  cease  to  wonder,  how  the  pure  force  of 
genius  has  managed  to  sublimate,  within  limits  so  contracted,  the  results 
profound  studies  in  almost  every  department  of  human  thought ;  whilst 
^  is  so  free  in  motion,  so  full  in  expression,  and  so  radiant  with  imagina- 
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tion.     Can  we  pass,  without,  bj  a  single  quotation,  bringing  ourselves  ander 
the  shadow  of  its  power  I 

"  The  oracles  are  dumb, 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Buns  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving. 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine, 

with  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 
No  nightlj  trance  or  breathed  spell 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  t|ie  prophetic  cell. 

The  lonelj  mountains  o*er, 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weepiog  heard,  and  load  lament ; 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 
Edged  with  poplar  pale. 

The  parting  Genius  is  with  sighing  sent ; 
With  flower-inwoved  tresses  torn 
The  Nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets  mourn. 

In  consecrated  earth, 
And  on  the  holy  hearth. 

The  Lars  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint ; 
In  urns  and  altars  round, 
A  drear  and  dying  sound 

Affrights  the  Flamens  at  their  service  quaint : 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat, 
While  each  peculiar  Power  forgoes  his  wonted  seat. 

Nor  is  Osiris  seen 

In  Memphian  grove  or  green. 

Trampling  the  nnshorn'd  grass  with  lowings  loud :  i 
Nor  can  he  be  at  rest 
Within  his  sacred  chest: 

Nought  but  profoundest  hell  can  be  his  shroud : 
In  vain  with  timbreird  anthems  dark 
The  sable-stoled  sorcerers  bear  his  worship'd  ark. 

He  feeU  from  Judah's  land 
The  dreaded  Infant's  hand, 

The  rays  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky  eyn : 
Nor  all  the  gods  beside, 
Longer  dare  abide, 

Not  Typhon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine : 
Our  Babe,  to  show  his  Godhead  true, 
Can  in  the  swaddling  bands  control  the  damned  crew." 

The  morning  hymn  of  Adam  in  "  Paradise  Lost ;  '*  that  of  Thomson 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  *' Seasons;"  Coleridge's  "  Hymn  before  Sanrise,  in 
the  Yale  of  Chamouny,"  may  justly  be  named  amongst  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  the  kind.  A  comparison  of  the  morning  hymn  of  our  first  parents 
with  the  148th  Psalm,  will  suggest  the  thought  that  that  grand  efTusion  of 
the  sacred  lyre  was  the  model  which. Milton  had  in  view.  The  resemblance 
is  veiy  marked.  Almost  the  same  method  is  observed,  and  they  range  over 
almost  the  same  topics.  Between  Milton,  Thomson,  and  Coleridge,  in  the 
three  hymns  specified,  there  is  also  a  resemblance  which  cannot  escape 
observation.  The  minds  of  men,  when  contemplating  the  same  objects, 
naturally  fall  into  the  same  or  like  trains  of  thought.  To  impute  resem- 
blance of  thought  to  plagiarism  is  often  far  from  the  correct  solution,  and  is 
often  the  frivolous  resource  of  pedantic  and  narrow  intellects.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  while  the  resemblance  will  not  fail  to  arrest  attention,  the  perusal 
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sert  for  each  of  the  authors  indisputaHle  originality,  and  great  stores 
jtructive  and  illustrative  wealth  : — 

"  These  are  Thy  glorioas  works,  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty  I   Thine  this  uniyersal  frame. 
Thus  wondrous  fair ;  Thyself  how  wondrous  then  I 
Unspeakable,  who  sitt'st  abore  these  heavens 
To  us  inyisible,  or  diihly  seen 
In  these  Thj  lowest  works  :  yet  these  declare 
Thj  gbodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 
Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light. 
Angels ;  for  ye  behold  Him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  His  throne  rejoicing ;  ye  in  Heaven, 
On  Earth  join,  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 
Him  first.  Him  last.  Him  midst,  and  without  end. 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  mom 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  Him  in  thy  sphere. 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  praise. 
Thou  Sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul. 
Acknowledge  Him  thy.  greater  ;  soui^d  His  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb'st. 
And  whenhigh  noon  hast  gained,  and  when  thon  falVst. 
Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fliest. 
With  the  fixed  stars,  fix'd  in  their  orb  that  flies ; 
And,  yc  five  other  wandering  Fires,  that  move 
In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call'd  up  light.*' 

id  so  the  song  proceeds,  till  all  the  creatures  are  invoked  to  swell  the 

im  of  the  Creator's  praise. 

St  us  next  hear  Thomson  in  one  or  two  sweeps  of  magnificence : — 

'*  These  as  they  change.  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God.    The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  Thee.   Forth  in  the  pleasing  spring 
Thy  beauty  walks.  Thy  tenderness'  and  love. 
Wide  flock  the  fields  :  the  soft'ning  air  is  balm  ; 
£cho  the  mountains  round  :  the  forest  smiles ; 
And  every  sense  and  every  heart  is  joy. 
Then  comes  Thy  glory  in  the  summer  months, 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent.    Then  Thy  Sun  , 
Shoots  iiill  perfection  through  the  swelling  year ; 
And  oft  Thy  voice  in  dreadful  thnnder  speaks ; 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  and  falling  eve. 
By  brooks  and  groves,  in  hollow-whispering  gales. 
Thy  beauty  shines  in  Autumn  nncohfined. 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  lives. 
In  awful  winter  Thou !  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  Thee  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  rollM. 
Majestic  darkness  I  on  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Riding  sublime,  Thou  bidst  the  world  adore, 
And  humblest  Nature,  with  Thy  northern  blast.— 
Nature,  attend  I  join,  every  loving  soul 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky. 
In  adoration  join,  and  ardent  raise 
One  general  song  I  To  Him  ye  vocal  gales. 
Breathe  soft,  whose  spirit  in  your  freshness  breathes : 
Oh,  talk  of  Him  in  solitary  glooms  ! 
Where,  o'er  the  rock,  scarcely  the  waving  pine 
Fills  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  afar. 
Who  shade  the  astonished  world,  lift  high  to  heaven 
Th*  impetuous  song,  and  say  from  whom  ye  rage. — 
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When  e'en  at  last  the  solemn  honr  shall  come, 
And  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  fatare  worlds, 
I  cheerful  will  obey  ;  there,  with  new  powers, 
Will  rising  wonders  sing :  I  cannot  go 
Where  universal  Love  not  smiles  around, 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  suns ; 
*  From  seeming  Evil  still  educing  Good, 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still. 
In  infinite  progression.    But  I  lose 
Myself  in  Uim,  in  Light  Ineffable  I 
Come  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  His  praise !  *' 

Coleridge  rises  still  higher  in  imagination,  and  burns  with  more  intense 
fervour  of  devotion  : — 

"  Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest  I  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstacy  I  Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song  I  Awake,  my  heart,  awake  ! 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  hymn. 
Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  Sovereign  of  the  Vale  I 
O,  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  night  long. 
And  all  night  visited  by  troops  of  stars, 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky  or  when  they  sink: 
Companion  of  the  Morning  Star  at  dawn — 
Thyself  Earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Coherald :  wake,  O  wake,  and  utter  praise  1 — 
Ye  ice-falls,  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  Voice, 
And  stopped  at  once,  amidst  their  maddest  plunge  I 
Motionless  torrents !  Silent  cataract  I 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  Gates  of  Heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  Moon  ?  Who  bade  the  Sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?    Who,  with  living  fiowera 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  ? 
God,  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 
Answer ;  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo—  God  !  ' 

God,  sing  ye  meadow-streatns,  with  gladsome  voice ! 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds  I 
And  they,  too,  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder — God  I — 
Thou  too,  hoar  Mount,  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks, 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  Avalanche,  unheard, 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds  that  vail  thy  breast, 
Thou  too  again,  stupendous  Mountain,  thou. 
That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bowed  down 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base  j 

Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes,  suffused  with  tears. 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapoury  cloud, 
To  rise  before  me, — Rise,  O,  ever  rise  I 
Rise,  like  a  cloud  of  incense  from  the  earth  I ' 
Thou  Kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hills. 
Thou  dread  Ambassador  from  Earth  to  Heaven, 
Great  Hierarch  I  tell  there  the  silent  sky. 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun, 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God  I " 

We  may  admire  these  as  efforts  of  consecrated  genius ;  but  better  still,  to 
drink  of  their  spirit,  and  devote  our  powers,  as  the  humblest  may  do,  to  tBe 
praise  of  God.  .F. 
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A  CHAPTER  FOR  SABBATH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


We  had  a  teacher  in  our  sphool  whose 
mind  was  much  depressed  by  the  seem- 
ing fniitlessness  of  her  labours.  She 
was  a  woman  of  unquestionable  piety, 
and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  was  well 
qualified  for  her  work.  None  of  her 
fellow-labourers  were  more  regular  in 
their  attendance;  none  more  serious, 
affectionate,  and  kind.  Her  hearths  de- 
sire and  prayer  to  Gkxi  for  her  children 
was,  that  they  might  be  saved  ;  but  her 
desires,  to  all  appearance,  remained  un- 
satisfied, her  prayers  unanswered.  Fif- 
teen years  oi  persevering  labour  had 
been  performed,  when  the  hand  of  aflBic- 
tion  suddenly  seized  her,  and  drew  her 
aside  from,  the  active  scenes  of  life  into 
the  retirement  of  the  sick  chamber. 
Here  she  was  visited  by  an  elder  of  her 
church,  before  whom  she  unfolded  the 
sorrows  of  her  heart.  He  endeavoured 
to  console  her  by  repeating  a  verse  of  a 
hymn — 

"  Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears, 

Hope,  and  be  undismayed ; 
God  hears  thy  sighs,  and  counts  thy  tears ; 
God  shaU  lift  up  thy  head." 

"  It  is,"  he  continued,  "  with  the  spi- 
ritual kii^om  as  with  the  vegetable, — 
the  seed  takes  root  out  of  sight,  and 
often  remains  long  buried  before  its 
fruitfulness  appears.  The  work  of  grace 
through  your  instructions  may  have  com- 
menced in  some  youthful  hearts  and  be 
now  progressing,  although  it  may  be  at 
present  hidden  from  your  eyes.  This  is 
not  only  probable  but  certain."  "  Cer- 
tain!" replied  the  teacher,  with  surprise ; 
"  how  can  you  say  it  is  certain  ?  "  "  Per- 
haps," he  replied,  "  I  know  more  about 
thu  matter  than  you  may  imagine.  Do 
you  remember  having  a  scholar  in  your 
class,  several  years  ago,  named  Matilda 

W ?»     "Yes,"  she  answered;    "I 

recollect  her  quite  well.  She  left  the 
school  to  go  into  the  country."  "  That 
tt  quite  correct,"  said  the  deacon,  "  and 
you  wrote  her  a  letter  on  her  birth-day." 
*'  Perhaps  I  did ;  I  know  I  was  in  the 
iiabit  of  doing  so  occasionally."    "  The 

•  From  "Branches  Running  over  the  Wall ;" 
or,  Incidents  illustrative  of  Sunday  School 
Operations.  By  R.  E.  Cranfield.  Published 
^J  the  London  School  Union. 


letter  was  read  and  preserved  with  the 
greatest  care ;  and  now  listen  to  a  short 
detail  of  some  of  the  wonders  which  God 
has  performed  through  your  instru- 
mentality : — 

"  Matilda,  when  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  left  her  parents  and  went  to  reside 
with  her  uncle,  in  a  town  some  thirty 
miles  distant.  He  was  a  good  moral 
man,  honest  and  upright  in  his  dealings, 
but  one  who  had  no  particular  relish  for 
religion,  and  who  did  not  even  trouble 
himself  about  the  form  of  godliness, 
further  than  by  occasionally  going  to 
church  on  the  Sabbath.  In  your  letter 
to  Matilda,  you  solemnly  urged  her 
never  to  forsake  the  house  of  God; 
and  this  advice  she  resolved,  by  His 
help,  to  follow.  She  was  allowed  by 
her  uncle  to  do  nearly  as  she  pleased 
on  the  Sabbath.  He  looked  upon  that 
day  merely  as  a  day  of  rest  for  the  body, 
and  thought  that  all  persons  ought  then 
to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  themselves  in  the 
best  manner  they  were  able,  provided 
they  did  not  interfere  with  the  enjoy- 
ments of  others.  Of  whatever  inconsis- 
tencies the  uncle  may  have  been  guilty,  it 
is  certain  that  no  one  could  accuse  him 
of  acting  contrary  to  his  convictions  with 
regard  to  the  day  of  rest;  for  after 
dinner  no  man  more  enjoyed  his  lounge, 
his  newspaper,  his  pipe,  and  his  nap. 
It  would  have  been  something  extraor- 
dinary, indeed,  that  could  have  induced 
the  uncle  to  give  up  these  quiet  Simday, 
afternoon  enjoyments ;  and  yet,  to  the 
astonishment  of  many,  this  something 
did  happen.  Matilda,  after  much  per- 
severance, had  persuaded  her  uncle  to 
accompany  her  one  morning  to  a  dissent- 
ing place  of  worship,  where  she  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  attending.  This  was  the 
turning  point  in  his  history.  The  ser- 
mon proved  a  message  of  God  to  his 
soul.  It  led  him  to  serious  reflection,  to 
a  knowledge  of  himself  as  a  sinner,  to 
Christ  for  pardon,  and  finally,  to  a  de- 
termination to  cast  in  his  lot  among  the 
people  of  God.  On  the  same  day  the 
imcle  and  niece  were  received  as  members 
into  the  same  church ;  the  latter  declaring 
that  she  was  first  brought  to  the  Saviour 
through  the  instruction  of  her  Sunday 
school  teacher. 
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**  Such  is  the  first  part  of  my  story ; 
the  second,  I  doubt  not,  you  will  feel  to 
be  equally  interesting. 

"Witlun  a  few  yards  of  the  house 
where  Matilda  resided,  there  lived  a  per- 
son who  kept  a  general  store,  to  which 
the  former  often  repaired  for  various  arti- 
cles that  were  needed.  This  store-keeper 
was  an  active  ndddle-aged  man,  full  of 
energy,  but,  alas  I  his  energies  were  all 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  god  of 
this  world.  Self-interest  was  the  ruling 
principle  which  governed  all  his  actions, 
and  provided  he  was  safe,  he  cared  but 
little  who  was  in  danger.  If  a  bank 
happened  to  fail  in  which  he  was  not 
intiE^ested,  it  was  only  what  we  must 
expect  in  these  days  of  speculation,  and 
some  one  must  speculate  or  we  should 
not  progress ;  but  if  any  one  indebted  to 
him  offered  to  compound  with  his  credi- 
tors, he  was  the  most  obstinate  of  them 
all  in  coming  to  terms,  and  the  loudest 
in  condemning  the  roguery  of  the  trans- 
action. There  was  one,  however,  whom 
the  store-keeper  loved  besides  himself, 
and  for  whose  interests  he  was  willing  to 
make  any  sacrifice.  That  person  was 
his  daughter — ^his  only  child.  She  was 
about  the  same  age  as  Matilda,  and  very 
much  resembled  her  in  form,  feature, 
and  disposition  ;  and  between  these  two 
females  a  close  and  abiding  friendship 
was  formed.  Your  old  scholar  was  not 
long  in  discovering  that  her  companion, 
though  amiable  in  her  manners,  was  des- 
titute of  the  ^one  thing  needful,'  and 
this  to  her.  was  a  source  of  much  grief 
and  anxiety.  But  there  was  one  thing 
in  your  letter  which  greatly  encouraged 
her.  You  told  her  that  if  at  any  time 
her  mind  were  affected  with  any  trouble, 
and  she  would  make  that  trouble  a  sub- 
ject of  prayer,  God  would  assuredly  hear 
and  answer  her.  This  advice  she  fol- 
lowed, and  implored  her  heavenly  Father, 
that  utterance  might  be  given  her  to 
open  her  mouth  boldly,  and  speak  to  her 
friend  upon  the  all-important  subject  of 
her  soul's  salvation. 

^^One  Sunday  afternoon  the  store- 
keeper went  out  on  a  visit,  and  Matilda 
was  invited  to  take  tea  with  her  friend, 
and  keep  her  company  during  her  father's 
absence.  She  thought  this  would  be  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  unburdening 
her  heart.  But,  alas !  when  that  oppor- 
tunity arrived,  she  felt  her  lips  sealed, 
and  was  wholly  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 
For  some  time  she  sat  silent  aAd  thought- 


ful. *  What  is  the  matter,  dear  ? '  asked 
her  companion.  ^  I  never  saw  you  look 
BO  grave.^  At  these  words,  Matilda  burst 
into  tears,  and  throwing  her  arms  round 
the  neck  of  her  friend,  she  buried  her 
head  in  her  bosom  and  sobbed  aloud. 
*  Dearest  Matilda,'  said  her  friend,  *  you 
alarm  me.  What  is  the  cause  of  your 
grief  ?'  *  You  are  the  cause,'  answered 
Qie  weeping  girl.  *!?'  inquired  the 
other;  ^what  have  I  done  to  trouble 
you  ? '  'Do  not  be  alarmed,'  she  replied ; 
*"  it  is  nothing  you  have  done  that  causes 
me  sorrow,  but  rather  what  yon  have 
not  done.  Oh,  my  precious  friend!  it 
grieves  me  to  think  that  I  am  pursuing 
my  way  to  Zion  without  the  joy  of  hav- 
ing you  for  my  companion  on  the  jour- 
ney. What  would  I  give  for  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  you  with  me !  I  cannot 
b^  the  thought  of  leaving  you  behind.' 
Matilda  then  explained  the  lost  condi- 
tion of  man  by  nature,  and  the  only  way 
of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  her 
entreaties  were  so  earnest  that  her  ten- 
der-hearted friend  was  completely  oyer- 
powered,  and  they  wept  on  each  other's 
neck  for  a  long  time. 

'*  From  that  period  the  store-keeper's 
daughter  began  to  seek  the  things  which 
are  above,  and  instructed  by  Matilda. 
she  daily  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of 
Grospel  truth.  The  two  friends  often 
met  and  employed  an  hour  in  conversa- 
tion and  prayer,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  Matilda's  journey  was  not  a 
solitary  one,  but  that  the  friend  whom 
she  loved  was  walking  with  her  hand  in 
hand  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

"  If  I  were  here  to  pause,"  continued 
the  elder,  "you  would  have  abundant 
inducement  to  take  your  harp  from  the 
willow,  and  to  sing  the  Lord's  song, 
though  in  a  strange  land ;  but  my  story 
is  not  completed.  The  letter  which  yon 
wrote  to  your  scholar  was  lent  to  her 
companion  to  read.  Having  perused  it, 
she  placed  it  on  the  mantle-shelf,  with 
the  intention  of  returning  it  the  fol- 
lowing day.  In  the  meantime,  the 
store-keeper,  having  closed  his  shop  for 
the  night,  sat  down,  according  to  his 
usual  custom,  to  enjoy  his  pipe  and  his 
glass.  While  he  was  thus  occupied,  the 
folded  epistle  attracted  his  attention, 
and  curiosity  prompted  him  to  examine 
its  contents.  He  read  it  through  and 
laid  it  aside.  But  tjiere  was  one  sen- 
tence in  it  which  riveted  his  thoughts. 
It  was  this :  ^  Did  you  ever  go  upon  your 
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and  with  the  publican  in  the 
,  say,  in  the  sinoerity  of  your 
xod  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  ?  * 
necessity,'  thought  he,  *  is  there 
?  Can  Lydia  be  a  simier  ?  ^ 
hen  who  is  not  one  ? '  And  then 
stion  proposed  itself  to  him,  *  Am 
iner?  No  certainly.  I  thank 
Lt  I  am  not  as  other  men  are ;  I 
iways  acted  honestly  and  up- 
and  no  one  has  any  charge  to 
igainst  me.'  Still,  however,  he 
seem  to  be  quite  at  ease.  ^  Am 
i  sinner?'  was  a  question  that 
ed  to  press  itself  upon  his  con- 
At  length  he  took  down  the 
md  turned  to  the  parable,  and 
e  read  the  exact  words  that  had 
Bsed  through  his  mind :  *  Grod,  I 
Ihee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men 
Be  had  often  read  these  words 
bat  he  seemed  now  as  if  he  had 
iem  for  the  first  time.  He  sat 
editated  until  a  late  hour,  and 
his  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep  the 
were  rejoicing  over  a  sinner  cry- 
>r  the  first  time  in  his  life,  for 
and  pardon. 

ad  now,  my  dear  friend,  you  will 
s  wonder  howl  became  acquainted 
^  facts.     Let  me,  then,  in  a  few 


words  unravel  the  mystery.  In  conse* 
quenoe  of  the  death  of  a  near  relation, 
the  store-keeper  came  to  London  to  take 
possession  of  a  Httle  property.  He  sub- 
sequently took  xxp  his  alxxle  here,  joined 
the  church  of  wmch  you  are  a  member, 
and  a  short  time  since  was  appointed  an 
elder.  That  elder  now  comes  to  visit 
you  in  your  auction,  and  to  cheer  your 
heart  by  declaring  what  God,  through 
your  instrumentafity,  has  done  for  hm 
soul.  It  was  only  a  few  days  since  that 
I  ascertained  the  fact,  that  I  was  your 
son  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  and  the 
providence  which  has  brought  me  into 
contact  with  my  spiritual  parent  is  as 
astonishing  to  me  as  it  must  be  pleasing 
and  encouraging  to  you." 

Fellow-teachers,  do  you  mourn  over 
your  want  of  success?  Exercise  your 
pen.  The  employment  will  be  as  bene- 
ficial to  yourselves  as  to  your  scholars. 
Your  letters  for  the  most  part  will  be 
vsdued  and  preserved  with  care  :  others 
besides  those  to  whom  you  write  will 
probably  peruse  them.  Your  branches 
wiU  shoot  beyond  the  wall  which  has 
bounded  your  hopes,  and  many  will 
taste  the  fruit  thereof,  who  shall  be  your 
joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  day  of 
Jesus  Christ. 
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^  the  varioos  forms  which  Christian 
^py  has  assumed  of  late  years, 
t  the  least  important  and  affecting 
which  regards  that  unhappy  class 
lales,  who,  having  fallen  from 
and  virtue,  drag  out  a  miserable 
ce  of  degradation  and  vice,  and 
seeks,  by  means  of  a  kindly  in- 
in  their  well-being,  and  by  pro- 
them  with  temporary  homes,  to 
'them  from  their  evil  courses, 
^vidual  whose  name  stands  most 
■^bly  prominent  in  such  endea- 
is  Lieutenant  Blackmore,  R.N. 
intleman  has  lately  issued  a  book* 
^  interest,  in  which  he  narrates 
s  incidents  and  experiences  which 
occurred  to  him  in  his  efforts  to 
te  the  well-being  of  the  class  to 
we  have  referred.  He  has  been 
^ans  of  establishing,  almost  entirely 

^  London  by  Moonlight  Mission.** 
'ut.  John  Blackmore,  B.N.  London : 
iRndAvery. 


by  his  own  efforts,  various  '*  Homes,"  or 
**  Dormitories,"  into  which  those  who  are 
willing  are  received,  where  every  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  their  comfort,  where  useful 
occupation  is  provided  for  them,  and 
where  they  are  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sound  religious  teaching.  And 
we  are  happy  to  perceive,  from  ^e  work 
just  referred  to,  that  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants for  admission  has  been  great, 
and  the  general  results  exceedingly  en- 
couraging. 

Not  content  with  instituting  and 
superintending  those  establislunents, 
however.  Lieutenant  Blackmore  is  in- 
cessantly engaged  in  active  endeavours 
to  persuade  the  unhappy  members  of  the 
"fallen"  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
refuges  thus  provided.  For  this  pm-- 
pose,  he  has  been  accustomed  to  sally 
forth  after  nightfall  into  the  streets  of 
London,  many  a  time  continuing  his 
'*  cruises,"  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  them, 
far  on  into  the  morning,  that  he  may 
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oonyerse  with-sach  as  he  may  meet, 
patting  religious  tracts  into  their  hands, 
and  giving  them  the  address  of  the 
*^  Homes,"  to  which  he  inyites  them  to 
repair.  This  is  a  work  of  Pennine  Chris- 
tian benevolence;  and  uiose  who  are 
indifferent  about  it,  or  are  disposed  to 
think  it  Quixotic,  only  require  to  glance , 
oyer  the  volume  which  Lieutenant  Black- 
more  has  published,  to  have  their  ideas 
completely  revolutionized.  Although  the 
burden  of  the  work  falls  on  the  Lieu- 
tenant, there  are  several  Christian  ladies 
who,  in  variuiis  vrays,  contribute  to'  its 
furtherance.  We  shall  present  our 
readers  with  a  few  extracts  from  the 
volume,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be 
stimulated  to  assist  the  mission,  and 
render  it  as  effective  as  possible. 

A  LOOT  SHEEP  FOUND. 

C.  D.  was  admitted  into  the  Donnitory 
in  November  1861.  I  met  this  young 
woman  one  Sunday  evening,  as  I  was 
passing  down  a  low  street  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St  Pancras  Church.  She 
was  standing  outside  a  door.  I  gave 
her  a  tract,  and  entered  into  conver- 
sation. Finding  I  was  not  mistaken  in 
her  character,  I  invited  her  to  the  Dor- 
mitory. 

She  said,  *^  I  am  quite  willing,  if  I 
had  but  a  bonnet  and  shawL" 

Believing  her  to  be  sincere,  I  promised 
to  send  her  these.  She  accordingly  came 
and  was  admitted.  At  the  expiration 
of  three  months,  a  situation  was  obtained 
for  her,  where  she  behaved  herself  to  the 
satisfaction  of  her  employers.  In  Janu- 
ary 1854,  she  was  married. 

When  this  young  woman  had  found 
the  Saviour  (or  rather,  had  been  found 
of  Him),  she  became  a  zealous  missionaiy 
to  her  companions,  and  frequently  wrote 
to  those  she  had  left  behind  at  the  Dor- 
mitory. The  following  is  an  extract 
from  one  of  these  letters  which  has  been 
preserved  :■:— 

"  My  Dear  Friends, — It  affords  me 
much  pleasure  when  I  take  up  my  pen 
to  write  to  you,  hoping  you  will  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  these  few  words.  I 
have  heard  some  of  you  say  that  you 
have  tried  to  pray,  and  cannot.  I  could 
not  pray  mysdf  at  first,  but  I  would  not 
give  it  up.  The  Lord  has  lent  an  ear 
unto  me,  and  given  me  repentance  and 
forgiveness.  Oh  1  I  hope  you  will  seek 
God,  while  He  is  to  be  found.  Do  not 
delay.    ^  liow  is  the  accepted  time ;  now 


is  the  day  of  salvation.*   We,  none  of  va 
know  how  soon  we  may  be  called  into 
eternity.     In  one  moment  we  maybe 
snatched  away ;   should  we  not,  then, 
fear  God,  who  is  so  merciful  to  us?    If 
we  are  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  our  sins, 
what  wiU  become  of  us  ?     Oh !  let  ua 
give  ourselves  to  God,  that  we  may  not 
perish.    H  you  feel  you  cannot  pray, 
ask  those  for  advice  who  are  coming 
from  time  to  time.    Pay  great  attention 
to  the  Word  of    God;    read  it  with 
seriousness  of  heart ;    do  not  laugh  at 
one,  if  you  should  see  her  with  the  Tes- 
tament in  her  hand,  as  some  of  you  have 
done.    Remember  the  eye  of  God  is  upon 
you,  even  at  that  moment.    Which  does 
He  think  most  of ;  the  one  who  derides, 
or  the  other  (that  is  to  say,  if  she  is  in 
earnest)  ?    Oh !  my  dear  friends,  I  would 
^exhort  you  to  oousider  these  things; 
and  if  you  think  of  them,  it  may  per- 
haps do  you  some  good.      Help  ooe 
another  to  pray,   when   in   the  work 
room,  without  the  matrons,  talk  to  ooe 
another  about  the  truths  of  the  Goepel ; 
you   will   find    pleasure    in   so  doing. 
Some  of   you  have   thought,  when  / 
have  not  been  talking  with  you,  that 
I  have  been  disagreeable ;   but  I  hare 
been  happy,  thinking  that  Christ  (iieif 
for  such  a  sinner  as  me.     What  can 
we  render  to  God  for  all  His  gifta?- 
Yours  sincerely, 

"  C.  D." 

A  HOPEFUL  CASE. 

On  a  Sunday  evening  in  August 
1851,  as  I  was  returning  home,  down 
Graves  Inn  Lane,  I  was  accosted  by 
£.  S.  I  asked  h^  whether  she  had 
been  to  a  pLioe  of  wc^rship  that  night ; 
as  I  expected,  she  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive. On  further  inquiry  I  ascertained 
that  she  was  living  with  a  man  who  wis 
not  her  husband,  but  whp  had  promised 
to  marry  her. 

"And  are  you  really  happy  ?  "  I  said. 
"  Do  you  not  wish  you  could  leave  thii 
life  of  sin?" 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  she  replied. 

"  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  take  care 
of  you."  I  then  gave  her  a  note  of 
invitation  to  the  Dormitory.  When  we 
parted,  she  promised  either  to  write  or 
call  within  four  days,  to  give  me  an 
answer.  Before  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  she  came  and  was  admitted. 

After  remaining  in  the  Dormitoiy  £▼• 
months,  a  situation  was  procured  for 
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ere  she  conducted  herself  very 

)llowing  letter  was  received  from 
e  there  :-r- 

R  Sir, — ^Permit  me  to  return 
ible  thanks  for  all  the  kindness 
3ceived  from  you.  I  am  thank- 
be  situation  I  have  got.  I  hope, 
blessing  of  God,  I  may  do  my 

I  find  great  consolation  in  the 
>u  gave  me,  and  in  the  *Pil- 
?rogress ; '  they  have  been  a 
to  my  soul.  I  hope  it  may  be 
ig  to  many  more.     I  hope  the 

II  pour  His  Holy  Spirit  into 
arts  of  those  in  the  institution, 
that  may  enter ;  for  it  has  been 
g  to  my  soul,  and  I  hope  it  may 
many  more.  I  often  think  how 
Bhing  to  destruction  till  I  met 
I.  How  I  bless  the  Lord  that 
so  kind  a  friend  to  deliver  me 
in,  and  to  save  my  soul  from 

pray  earnestly  that  the  Lord 
Jp  me  in  His  ways,  and  that  I 
a  member  of  Christ.  I  hope 
■d  will  strengthen  you  in  the 
Christ.  I  hope  that  many  may 
ihe  benefit  that  I  have  received 
e  good  instructions  they  hear ; 
8  been  a  blessing  and  consolation 
)Til ;  for  I  feel  as  if  I  cannot  pray 
in  my  work.'  I  pray  and  sing 
to  the  Lord.  It  is  a  blessed 
liere  is  so  good  an  institution ; 
)pe,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  that 
iU  rise  up  many  more  Christian 

0  assist  you  in  the  work  of  Christ, 
most  thankful  and"  humble  ser- 

'^E.  S." 
young  woman  was  married  to  a 
•ble  person,  in  May  1864. 

A  FORTUNATE  MEETING. 

atleman  residing  in  our  neigh- 
)d  was  on  the  platform  at  the 
the  other  day  in  company  with 

1  from  London,  who  had  lately 
on  a  few  days*  visit.  The  up- 
opped  as  they  were  standing  con- 
)  and  the  attention  of  the  Boston 
lan  was  quickly  attracted  by  per- 
a  young  female  of  prepossessing 
mce,  with  whose  parents  he  was 
ited,  seated  in  a  first-class  car- 
He  approached  the  window  and 

L  into  conversation  with  her, 
^at  surprised  at  the  expensive 
f  travelliDg  which  she  had  chosen, 
father  was  in  humble,  though  re- 
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spectable  circumstances.  A  few  moments 
explained  all.  She  had  answered  an 
advertisement,  which  appeared  in  a 
Hull  newspaper,  offering  a  comfortable 
home  in  &  respectable  family,  for  a 
nursery  governess.  The  elderly  lady,  so 
richly  dressed,  who  was  with  her  in  the 
carriage,  had  come  from  London  ex- 
pressly to  have  an  interview  with  her, 
and  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  the  inquiries  she  had  made,  that  the 
engagement  had  been  concluded,  and 

Miss was  then  on  her  way  to 

town  with  her  newly-found  friend.  The 
gentleman  having  tendered  his  congra- 
tulations to  both  ladies,  turned  from  the 
carriage,  and  was  immediately  addressed 
by  his  London  friend. 

"  You  are  certainly  very  courageous 
in  the  country,  in  adknowledging  your 
acquaintances.^' 

"How  BO?" 

"  The  young  lady  is  a  stranger  to  me, 
though  evidently  an  old  friend  of  yours. 
As  for  the  other  woman " 

"  What  of  her  ?     I  don't  know  her." 

"You  don't?      She  is  Mrs  ^ 

(naming  an  infamous  procuress),  of 
Grower  Street." 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
The  signal  for  starting  had  been  given, 
and  the  whistle  was  sounding ;  but,  for- 
tunately, a  few  moments  were  sufficient 

to  explain  to  Miss the  inuninent 

^danger  which  threatened  her.  She  left 
the  carriage  without  an^  opposition  on 
the  part  of  her  companion,  who  spoke 
not  a  single  word,  and  evidently  feared 
the  result  of  the  discovery  which  she 
saw  had  taken  place.  The  gratitude  of 
the  young  lady  and  her  friends  may  be 
well  imagined.  By  a  mere  accident,  the 
former  had  been  rescued  from  a  life  of 
misery. 

These  facts,  I  trust,  will  act  as  a 
caution  to  ail  young  females,  who  are 
compelled  to  seek  situations  by  answer- 
ing advertisements  which,  appear  in  the 
public  prints. 

THE  ADVERTISEMENT. 

Some  time  since,  a  young  lady  in- 
serted an  advertisement  in  the  Time^^ 
for  a  situation  as  governess,  to  which 
she  received  a  reply ;  but  it  was  couched 
in  terms  such  as  to  excite  the  suspicions 
of  the  young  woman's  friends,  with  re- 
gard to  the  designs  of  the  writer.  Having 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
the  case,  I  determined  upon  answering 
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'this  doubtful  correspondent,  and  even- 
tually a  communication  was  received  by 
the  young  lady,  appointing  the  following 
day — ^the  place  of  meeting  to  be  at  the 
foot  of  Nelson's  column.  A  female  was 
thereupon  procured  to  personate  the  ad- 
vertiser, and  three  male  friends  and  the 
young  lady  attended  at  a  distance,  to 
watch  the  proceedings.  As  the  time  ap- 
pointed drew  near,  a  person  approached 
the  Column,  and  seeing  the  arranged 
signal  in  the  hand  of  the  young  woman, 
immediately  addressed  her.  But  judge 
of  the  astonishment  of  her  friends,  when, 
instead  of  a  young  man,  who  might  pos- 
sibly have  found  an  excuse  in  the  im- 
petuous feelings  of  youth,  they  observed 
an  aged  gentleman,  apparently  between 
sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  whose 
repulsive  appearance  denoted  an  indul- 
gence in  almost  every  kind  of  vice.  A 
few  moments'  conversation  sufficed  to 
.show  that  he  had  mistaken  his  intended 
victim ;  and  he  accordingly  departed, 
as  might  be  expected,  without  the 
slightest  indication  of  his  name,  address, 
•  or  occupation. 

The  female  returned  to  her  home ;  but 
we  vigilantly  watched  the  attempted 
betrayer  of  innocence,  and  having  ob- 
,  served  him  enter  one  of  the  iniquitous 
-dens  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  contrived 
to  procure  a  knowledge  of  his  name  and 
residence ;  finding  that  the  law  could 
not  reach  him,  we  left,  hoping  that  some 
future  occasion  might  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pointing  out  to  him  the  error 
of  his  ways. 

A  STRANGE  TEA-PARTY. 

By  the  request  of  a  lady,  I  went  to 
visit  a  young  woman  who  was  in  ill 
health,  residing  in  a  large  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Regent's  Park.  Dur- 
ing conversation  with  her  about  her 
sovl,  and  her  unfitness  to  depart  this  life, 
I  discovered  the  kind  of  house  I  was  in, 
and  lifted  up  my  heart  in  prayer,  that 
God  would  make  me  a  blessing  to  some 
poor  creature  living  in  it. 

Presently  she  said  to  me,  "  I  think  I 

•am  strong  enough.  I  have  promised  to 
go  down  stairs  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  take  tea  with  my  friends  this  even- 
ing. Will  you  condescend  to  join  us  ?  " 
*'  Oh,  yes,"  I  said.  [For,  thought  I, 
my  Master  ate  with  publicans  and  sin- 
ners ;  and  why  should  not  I  ?] 

On  descending  to  the  drawing-room, 

;I  found  it  elegantly  furnished.      Five 


young  womto  wete  already  s^ted  at 
the  table,  and  everything  was  served  up 
in  as  good  taste  as  one  could  have  ex- 
pected in  a  well-ordered  house. 

While  we  were  at  tea,  the  mistress 
of  the  house  came  in.  "  Mother,"  said 
the  young  woman  whom  I  had  come  to 
visit,  "  who  do  you  think  we  have  to  tea 
with  us  this  evening  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  she  replied. 

'*  It's  Lieutenant  Blackmore." 

"Nonsense,  girl." 

"  Yes,  it  is." 

"  I  don't  believe  it." 

"  Why  not?  "  I  replied,  turning  roimd 
to  look  at  the  woman,  who  was  standisg 
near  the  door. 

"  Because  he's  a  religious  man.  You 
don't  look  dismal  enough  for  that  sect." 

"None  are  so  happy  as  those  who 
love  Jesus,"  I  rephed. 

She  then  suddenly  left  the  room ;  and 
I  continued  my  conversation  with  the 
young  woman.  The  result  of  my  visit 
was,  Qiat  two  of  them  left,  and  were  re- 
stored to  their  friends.  They  inform^ 
me,  that,  on  leaving  the  house,  the  land- 
lady declared  she  would  do  me  some 
bodily  injury  if  I  came  there  again. 
But  if  called  upon  to  repeat  my  visit, 
what  need  I  fear?  The  Lord  is  aj 
shield. 

"  The  efforts  of  this  mission  are  not 
confined  to  nightly  perambulations  in 
the  streets ;  but  in  order  to  carry  out 
our  operations  still  more  efiiciently,  a 
married  missionary,  of  mature  years  and 
experience,  is  engaged  to  assist  in  visit- 
ing young  women  desirous  of  being 
rescued  ;  and  the  necessary  aid  to  secure 
their  release,  as  far  as  practicable,  is 
afforded.  He  is  also  on  the  alert  at 
Railway  termini,  on  the  arrival  of  trains 
from  the  country,  to  put  young  females 
on  their  guard  against  the  artifices  so 
commonly  and  successfully  practised 
upon  them  on  coming  to  London  to  seek 
situations.  Such  are  soon  surrounded 
by  these  plausible  hut  false  friends,  who 
pretend  kindness  by  conducting  them  to 
cheap  lodgings ;  and  they  are  induced 
by  their  fair  speeches  and  kind  offers  to 
believe  them  sincere.  But  they  are  not 
long  in  their  new  habitation,  before  they 
discover  that  they  haVe  been  entrapped 
and  victimized ;  their  money,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  soon  goes;  their  stock  of 
clothes  is  disposed  of — ^but  no  situations 
obtained.    What  next  are  they  to  do? 
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-rayer  soon  gives  them  to  un-  stares  them  in  tho  face,  and,  relue^aa'^r* 

that  they  must  do  as  others  they  follow  the  evil  advici*  given ;  and 

B  before  them,  and  seek  a  hve-  thus    it    is,    the   ruin  tjf  hundreds  is 

the  ways  of  sinl     Necessity  achieyed/* 
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«ring  account  of  the  Rev.  Thos. 
from  the  Bombay  Guardian  of 
860,  and  was  drawn  up  by  Dr 
f  Mitchell,  of  the  Free  Church 
Bombay : — 

ve  already  mentioned  the  la- 
eath  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rosie, 
harbour  Mission.  On  looking 
18  documents  connected  with 
's  labours,  we  are  deeply  im- 
ith  a  sense  of  the  devotedness, 
nergy  in  doing  good,  by  which 
laracterized  through  life.  We 
pleasing  duty  to  notice  some 
)re  prominent  incidents  in  his 
ily  regretting  that  our  limited 
apels  us  to  be  exceedingly  brief. 
sie  was  bom  in  Orkney.  From 
cy  he  was  familiar  with  the  sea 
mng  men.  Even  as  a  boy  he 
great  boldness,  and  considerable 
the  management  of  boats, — ^a 
^ch,  amid  the  cross  winds  and 
of  the  "  storm -swept  Orcades,'* 
*  means  devoid  of  difficulty  and 
His  parents  were  both  of  them 
ious ;  and  his  mother,  especially, 
ier  only  son  with  unremitting 
iiid  care  in  "  the  nurture  and 
on  of  the  Lord."  The  family, 
f  daughters  and  only  son,  came 
►urgh  when  Mr  Rosie  was  still  in 
His  father  died  about  three 
t«r.  Mr  Rosie  received  a  good 
■ry  education,  and  then  became 
i  with  a  highly  respectable 
f  business  in  Edinburgh.  He 
^n  years  of  age  when  he  expe- 
a  radical  change  of  heart ;  al- 
ie  was  all  along  so  well  behaved, 
attentive  to  the  ordinances  of 
that  his  kind  and  faithful  pastor 
eton,  of  Edinburgh)  appears  to 
»arded  him  as  having  been  pious 
Idhood.  That,  however,  was  not 
e  s  own  judgment, 
'^hately  on  his  experiencing  this 
tokening,  Mr  Rosie  manifested 
'^^  desire  of  doing  good.  His 
"^aa  constitutionally  active  and 
"  J  and  now,  animated  by  love 


to  Christ,  and  pity  for  perifihing'  aouk, 
it  was  marked  by  quenelileaaj  unresting 
energy.  When  he  had  but  a  spare  hour 
during  the  day^the  houi'  allowed  for 
dinner, — ^he  would  snatth  what  piece  of 
food  he  could  cany  in  hia  rx>cket,  and 
sally  forth  into  the  ^"^wyndfl"  and 
"closes"  of  the  High  Street  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  spend  the  hour  in  giving 
away  tracts  to  the  d^f graded  inraateB  of 
those  localities.  That  this  waa  a  wise 
course,  so  f ar  aa  bejilth  was  eoiico-ned, 
we  may  not  be  pi\7>urod  tct  aflirm  ;  but 
it  stamps  the  man,— ^it  reveals  his  z^alouA 
and  self-sacrificing  A^nnU 

Mr  Rosie  had  uever  ceased  to  feel  » 
special  interest  in  that  class  of  men  of 
whom  in  his  boy  hood  he  had  seen  ao 
much ;  and  in  the  year  1850,  when 
about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  lie  gave 
up  his  employmtiii^  and  became  the 
missionary  of  the  '*  Union  Coast  Mis- 
sion," the  labouFFi  of  which  extended 
from  Dunbar  to  N I  Hill  Berwick.  From 
the  ministers  of  tliut  locality  he  received, 
when  he  left  it,  about  a  year  af t^r,  let* 
ters  expressive  of  the  Tdghest  personal 
regard,  and  of  much  regret  at  his  de- 
parture. Hisatteution  was  now  directed 
to  the  holy  ministry  ;  and  he  enrolled 
himself  as  a  student  of  theology  in  con- 
nection with  the  United  Pitsbyt^rian 
Church, — ^the  ministrations  of  which  he, 
as  well  as  his  parents,  had  nil  alorig  at^ 
tended.  Still  his  mind  con  tinned  to  re- 
volve schemes  of  pnietical  usefulness,  and 
still  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  syuipathy 
were  sailors  and  fishennen.  He  visited, 
during  the  rece&i  of  the  Theologieal 
Seminary,  most  of  the  towns  on  the  line 
of  sea  coast  to  the  north  and  east  of 
Edinbiurgh ;  and  was  the  means  of  the 
establishment  of  the  *■■  Scotti^  Coast 
Mission"  in  1852^  the  object  of  which 
was  to  supply  tho  whole  coast  of  Scot- 
land with  a  Home  Missionary  agency. 
The  Society  was  supXH)rt4?-d  by  ministers 
and  members  of  all  the  Protectant 
churches  in  Scotland*  Mr  llode  became 
its  secretary.  Probably  the  important 
good  effected  by  the  ^^  British  and  Fo- 
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rei^  Sailors'  Society"  was  well  known 
to  Mr  Bk)sie,  so  tliat  we  do  not  claim  for 
him  originality  of  conception  in  this 
matter ;  but  the  practical  carrying  out 
of  the  scheme,  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  Scottish 
coasts,  required  much  time  and  thought. 
Following  out  the  draft  of  his  original 
scheme,  Mr  Rosie  was  afterwards  en- 
abled to  organize  the  *^West  Coast 
Mission*'  in  December  1855.  Earnest, 
devoted,  simple  men, — similar  in  charac- 
ter to  the  much-honoured  agents  of  the 
well-known  London  "  City  Mission," — 
several  of  whom  had  been  themselves 
seamen,  were  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  Coast  Missions;  and  their  faithful 
labours  were,  from  the  commencement, 
manifestly  blessed  of  God.  The  hearts 
of  the  rough  sons  of  ocean  were  moved 
by  the  "faithful  saying,  that  Christ 
came  to  save  sinners,"  and  by  some,  at 
least,  it  was  received  with  "  all  accepta- 
tion." In  July  1856,  a  second-hand 
schooner  yacht  was  purchased,  with  a 
view  to  the  extension  of  the  West  Coast 
Mission  to  the  Islands.  The  "  Friend  of 
thei  Isles,"  as  the  yacht  was  now  called, 
had  a  crew  not  large,  but  zealous  and 
efficient, — a  seaman,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  and  last,  not  least,  Mr 
Rosie  in  charge.  The  summer  of  1856  was 
spent  in  cruising  along  the  western  coast, 
Mr  Rosie  diligently  forming  branches  of 
the  Coast  Mission.  In  the  dead  of  win- 
ter, the  "  Friend"  wisely  lay  quiet  at  the 
Broomielaw,  in  the  Clyde  ;  but  she  was 
off  again  early  in  spring,  visited  most  of 
the  inhabited  islands  of  the  Hebrides, 
some  of  the  Orkneys,  and  returned  by 
the  east  coast,  arriving  at  Granton,  near 
Edinburgh,  in  August.  The  adventur- 
ous voyage  had  been  in  every  way  pros- 
perous. Everywhere  the  ''  Friend  "  had 
been  welcomed  as  a  friend  ;  only  at  two 
ports  were  harbour  dues  taken  ;  none  of 
the  crew  had  suffered  in  health;  and 
although  no  pilot  had  ever  been  on 
board,  and  none  of  the  crew  had  been 
on  that  voyage  before,  the  brave  yacht 
was  brought  back,  hardly  the  worse  for 
wear.  Meetings  were  held  in  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  ports  visited.  As  soon 
as  the  "^  Friend  "  got  near  the  quay,  the 
Bethel  flag  used  to  be  hoisted,  and  inti- 
mations displayed  on  the  fore-rigging ; 
and  the  extemporized  assembly  was  al- 
most always  large.  Much  interest  was 
awakened,  much  valuable  information 
collected,  by  which  to  regulate  futute 


proceedings.  Mr  Rosie,  on  landing  at 
Edinburgh,  resumed  for  the  session  his 
theological  studies.  In  the  summer  of 
1858,  he  instituted  the  "North-East 
Coast  Mission,"  which  embraced  the 
whole  coast  from  Montrose  to  Inverness, 
an  extent  of  fully  200  miles,  containing 
nearly  'sixty  towns  and  villages.  "We 
happen  to  be  well  acquainted  with  part 
of  iioB  district,  and  we  can  testify  to  ^ 
deep  spiritual  darkness  that  there  pie 
vailed.  The  first  Report  of  the  society 
(just  published)  is  before  us ;  and  the 
results  of  the  Mission  fill  us  with  admi- 
ration and  thankfulness.  The  spiritual 
awakening  which  has  been  vouchsafed 
to  many  portions  of  Scotland  has  no* 
where  been  more  remarkable  than  along 
this  line  of  coast ;  everywhere  there  is  a 
call  for  spiritual  instruction.  Faithful 
ministers  of  the  various  churches  have 
had  their  hands  f  uU  of  work,  their  hearte 
full  of  joy ;  and  the  humble  agents  of 
the  Coast  Mission  have,  in  numerous 
instances,  received  the  stamp  of  the 
Divine  approval  on  their  efforts.  It  is 
not  the  missionary  that  seeks  the  people 
now,  so  much  as  the  people  that  s^ 
the  missionary.  "  When  he  leaves  4 
village,"  says  the  Report,  "old  and 
young  accompany  him  for  miles,  not 
discussing  the  gossip  of  the  district,  but 
asking,  ^  How  did  the  Lord  spare  me  so 
long  when  I  was  His  enemy  ?*  '  What  ia 
it  to  come  to  Christ  ?'  and  then  at  part- 
ing, *  Oh,  when  will  ye  be  back  ?  vill 
ye  no  come  to-morrow  night?'  Such 
blessed  results  as  these  we  do  not  claim 
as  the  production  of  the  Coast  Mission 
solely  or  chiefly  ; — many  influences  have 
been  at  work,  and  harmoniously  con- 
spiring to  produce  them  ;  above  all,  it 
has  been  a  season  of  a  most  blessed  visi- 
tation of  mercy  from  on  high  ;  neverthe- 
less, we  believe  that  the  Coast  Mission  hts 
not  been  the  least  of  the  human  agenciis 
which  God  has  blessed  in  that  region. 
The  Report  reached  Mr  Rosie  only  a  fev 
days  before  his  death,  and  it  greatly  re- 
freshed his  spirit. 

Mr  Rosie  had  not  concluded  his  theo- 
logical studies,  when  an  invitation  reached 
him,  through  the  Rev.  Dr  Somerville  of 
Edinburgh,  to  become  the  agent  of  the 
Bombay  Harbour  Mission.  Whether  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  sailors  visiting 
the  harbours  of  the  East  had  ever 
specially  engaged  his  attention  before. 
we  hardly  know ;  *  but  the  importance  of 
the  subject  seemed  to  grow  as  he  thought 
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),  and  he  had  little  difficulty  in 
ig  the  offer  made  him.    He  re- 

however,  nearly  a  year  longer 
!,  to  finish  his  theological  studies, 
in  Mr  Rosie's  handwriting,  now 
i  our  table,  show  the  comprehen- 

of  the  plans  he  was  revolving. 

not  Bombay  alone,  nor  Indm 
f  which  he  thought :  the  condi- 
British  seamen  visiting  Eastern 
general  was  the  subject  of  ear- 
I  sorrowful  reflection ;  and,  had 

been  spared,  he  would  have 
bo  organize  and  commence  har- 
iasions  in  many  places,  Bombay 
tended  only  as  the  starting-point, 
i  of  which  may  the  Lord  direct 
BB  to  His  own  glory  1  June  12, 
ffe  the  significant  w(^ds  appended 
itatement  of  his  hopes  re^eurding 
fork,  which,  were  we  to  quote  it 
would  almost  startle  by  its  breadth 
idness.  Yet  Thomas  Rosie  was 
imer :  while  he  planned  compre- 
I7,  he  carried  out  with  patience 


jOfiie  arrived  in  Bombay  in  Janu- 
>9,  and  entered  on  his  work  with 
lal  ard6ur.  One  thing  we  have 
lore, — ^he  forgot  the  lunit  of  his 
K  and  neglected  even  some  of  the 
ly  rules  of  health.  Certainly  there 
^  to  call  forth  the  energies  of 
jwit.  Living  afloat,  with  vessels 
« the  ports  of  Britain  filling  the 
icent  expanse  of  the  Bombay  har- 
i^d,  he  sought  and  found  access 
seafaring  men.  He  visited  the 
Uid  invited  masters  and  men  to 
^  Bethel.  His  visits  were  well 
^  his  invitations  largely  accepted. 
I  one  full  service  on  the  Sabbath 
^ ;  tbe  remainder  of  the  holy  day 
•ent  in  a  round  of  visitations  to 
itt  which  he  gave  addresses  and 
ttted  tracts.  Every  morning  he 
veseels, — at  least  until  his  strength 
Jo  f  aiL  He  instituted  a  course  of 
>ntly  lectures,  which,  with  the  as- 
«  of  other  ministers  in  Bombay,  he 
w  to  keep  up  for  seveval  months, 
e  will  not  give  a  full  statement  of 
^ementB.  What  we  have  ahready 
«^  of  his  career  supplies  abundant 
*hat  he  had  long  been,  and  couTd 
^^oe,  "instant  in  season  and  out 
son." 

*^e  had  cheering  proof  that  his 
^  labours  had  not  been  in  vain. 
*8  WeaBed,  there  is  every  reason  to 


believe,  to  the  conversion  of  a  few,  and 
to  the  strengthening  of  a  large  number. 
There  is  a  delicacy  connected  with  this 
subject  which  forbids  our  giving  names. 

In  the  month  of  February  last,  Mr 
Rosie  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Leitch,  from  Edinburgh,  sister  of  the 
Rev.  0.  G.  Leitch,  a  medical  missionary 
in  South  India,  with  the  events  of  whose 
brief  but  bright  career  some  of  our 
readers,  we  trust,  have,  through  his 
memoir,  become  acquainted .  Miss  Leitch 
was  in  qvery  way  fitted  to  be  a  help- 
meet to  him.  For  one  thing,  she  had 
for  years  taken  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  same  class  of  men  that  had  awakened 
all  his  own  sympathies ;  andassecretaiy 
of  the  Female  Auxiliary  to  the  Scottim 
Coast  Mission,  she  had  been  able  to 
render  the  cause  no  small  measure  of 
aid.  Mr  Rosie  now  looked  forward  to 
redoubled  usefulness, — ^redoubled  happi- 
ness. Already,  however,  the  marks  of 
wear  and  fatigue,  which  his  friends  be- 
gan to  notice,  were  awakening  anxiety 
— ^an  anxiety  which  slowly  increased. 
He  was  requested  by  his  medical  attend- 
ant to  try  the  effect  of  a  visit  to  Maha- 
buleshwur.  On  reaching  the  hill,  how- 
ever, he  was  almost  immediately  attacked 
by  dysentery.  It  had,  however,  been 
subdued;  he  seemed  stronger,  and  he 
fuUy  believed  (as  did  others)  that  he 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery.  The 
message  to  depart  came  suddenly. 

There  are  many  things  which,  were 
we  writing  a  memoir  of  Mr  Rosie,  it 
would  be  well  to  mention  as  to  the 
closing  hours  of  his  life;  but  in  this 
hurri^  notice  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe  his  death-bed, — we  simply  in- 
dicate its  character.  He  had  suddenly 
become  very  feeble,  and  passed  a  very 
restless  night :  then  he  had  fallen  into  a 
short  sleep,  from  which  he  awoke,  re- 
peating with  great  emphasis,  ^^  He  maketh 
intercession  with  groanings  that  cannot 
be  uttered."  Then,  turning  to  his  wife, 
he  said,  *"  My  Father  calls  me,  and  I  am 
ready--^uite  ready.  I  have  just  a  simple 
faith  in  my  Redeemer,  just  like  that  of 
a  child."  Then,  lowering  his  voice,  he 
said,  with  great  solemnity,  ^^  Soon  im- 
speakable  glories  shall  burst  on  my 
vision :  I  shall  see  my  dear  Redeemer." 
When  his  poor  wife,  with  choking  voice, 
was  saying  she  could  not  yet  surrender 
him,  he  exclaimed,  almost  with  surprise, 
*'0h,  surely  you* can,  when  I  am  going 
to  Jesus;"  and  tJ^ien  followed  words, 
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perhaps  too  sacred  for  transcription  here, 
expressive  of  the  simplest  clinging  faith 
in  the  Saviour,  and  tne  tenderest  afPeC' 
tion  for  her  whom  he  was  leaving.  Kind 
friends  then  came  in,  to  help  as  far  as 
human  sympathy  could, — Mr  and  Mrs 
Dean,  of  the  American  Mission,  and  Mr 
Martinant.  Mr  Dean  and  Mr  Martinant 
prayed  successively  at  Mr  Rosie's  request. 
He  then  prayed  himself,  though  almost 
inaudibly.  Some  brandy  was  offered 
him ;  he  gentiy  put  it  aside  :  "  No  need 
of  that  now.  My  sight  is  already  dim ; 
why  should  I  continue  here  ?  "  His  kind 
medical  attendant  said,  "Good-bye." 
*'  Good-bye,"  rephed  he.  **  Our  friend- 
ship has  been  sudden  and  short ;  let  us 
meet  in  that  world  where  it  will  have 
no  interruption."  As  Ufe  slowly  ebbed 
away,  he  requested  Mrs  Rosie  to  read 
texts  and  portions  of  hymns.  He  par- 
ticularly d^w^elt  with  delight  on  two 
hymns,  "  I  lay  my  sins  on  Jesus,"  and 
"The  hour  of  my  departure's  come." 
His  countenance  lighted  up  to  radiancy, 
when,  in  reply  to  some  question,  he 
whispered,   "The  Lamb    of    Grod,   the 


Lamb  of  God."  **  Is  Jesus  with  you?'' 
asked  his.  wife,  not  knowing  that  he  was 
now  touching  the  very  portal  of  the 
unseen  world.  **  Yes,"  replied  he,  and 
almost  instantly  expired. 

Thus  has  Thomas  Rosie  passed  from 
the  midst  of  us.  Multis  ille  bonis  fehlis 
occidit.  Mrs  Rosie,  widowed  arfter  a 
married  life  of  little  more  than  tFo 
months,  has  returned  to  Scotland  byhst 
mail.  We  commit  her  to  the  loving- 
kindness  of  Him  who  "  healeth  the  broken 
in  heart,  and  bindeth  up  their  ■wounds.' 
As  for  ourselves  and  our  brethren  in 
India,  while  we  sorrow  over  the  grievous 
loss  we  have  sustained,  we  would  seek 
to  lay  to  heart  the  example  which  Tho- 
mas Rosie  has  bequeath^!.  Simplicity 
of  character,  devotedness  to  Christ, 
energy  and  invincible  perseverance  in 
doing  good, — these  high  quahties  eTcr 
distinguished  him ;  and  they  enabled 
him,  during  a  comparatively  short  career, 
to  accomplish  a  large  amount  of  precious 
work.  May  we,  too,  have  grace  to  labour 
while  it  is  day,  taught  by  these  solemn 
dispensations  that  the  ^^  time  is  short/' 


CIVIL  WAR  IN  SYRIA— OUTBREAK  AT  DAMASCUS. 

TO  THX  EDrrOB  OF  THE  UNrTED  PRESBYTERIAN  MAOAZINB. 


Alexandria,  7th  August  1860. 
Dear  Sir,^I  think  I  stated  to  you  at 
the  close  of  my  last  letter ,that  we  were 
aU  looking  with  anxious  hearts  towards 
Damascus,  expecting  to  hear  by  next 
mail  of  an  uprising  of  the  Moslems,  and 
an  all  but  universal  extermination  of  the 
Christians.  I  now  send  you  the  "tale 
of  woe,"  as  told  me  by  two  of  our  mis- 
sionaries who  left  the  city  four  days  be- 
fore the  massacre  began ;  addiug  some 
particulars  since  received  from  the  Rev. 
Smylie  Robson,  who  is  still  in  Damascus, 
as  well  as  from  circulars  sent  ud  by  the 
missionaries  at  Beirut.  Mr  Robson's 
latest  letter  is  dated  Damascus,  26th  July. 
The  Christian  population  of  Damascus 
was  estimated,  before  the  outbreak,  at 
16,000  soulft— or  nearly  one-eighth  of  the 
entire  population.  At  the  ;time  of  the 
outbreak,  however,  there  must  have  been 
at  least  22,000  Christians  in  the  city — 
.  if  we  take  into  account  the  six  or  seven 
t  thousand  who  had  fled  thither  for  refuge. 


What  an  appalling  spectacle  must  the 
city  now  present  1  The  whole  of  the 
Christian  quarter  has  been  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ashes;  half  of  the  adult  Christian 
males  have  been  slaughtered ;  vomeD 
and  girls  have  been  carried  off  and  sold 
as  skves ;  one  of  our  missionaries  has 
been  killed;  seven  Franciscan  monks, 
together  with  the  Belgian  and  Dutch 
consuls,  have  met  a  similar  fate.  The 
American  vice-consul  has  been  seyerely 
wounded;  and  all  who  have  hitherto 
been  fortunate  enough  to  escape,  Uj^ 
been  for  three  long  weeks,  and  are  still, 
in  a  state  of  terrible  anxiety,  expectaog 
every  moment  a  renewal  of  the  massacre. 
What  an  awful  visitation!  "For 
twelve  centuries,"  Mr  Robson  write?. 
"  this  people  has  been  in  cantivity,  and 
under  chastisement ;  and  still  they  cling 
to  their  idols,  and  put  their  trust  in  the 
creature,  and  seek  to  refuges  of  lies,  till 
it  seems  as  if  God  would  exterminate 
them  as  He  did  the  Jews  before  ihm- 
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How  mysterions  are  His  ways!  Gone 
are  th^  Bibles,  and  other  books  we 
gaye  them ;  our  chapels  and  schools  are 
burned,  and  scholars  all  scattered.  We 
are  crushed  and  trampled  in  the  dost. 
More  regard  is  paid  to  a  dog  in  the 
streets,  than  to  the  home,  the  property, 
the  family,  or  the  life  of  a  Christian, 
native  or  European."  Hare  we  at  last 
seen  the  true  nature  of  Islam,  and  the  real 
disposition  of  Moslems? 

On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the.  9th 
of  July,  the  work  of  death  began.  The 
Urst  assault  was  made  by  the  Moslems 
on  the  Russian  Consulate,  which  they 
pillaged,  and  then  burned.  Fortunately, 
the  consul  was  away  from  home  at  the 
time.  The  mob  of  Moslem  fanatics  was 
Tiow  joined  by  Kurds,  Druses,  and  ruffians 
of  every  description ;  and  the  plundering, 
barning,  and  massacre  soon  became  ge- 
neral. The  Rev.  Mr  Robson,  whose  house 
was  situated  in  the  verge  of  the  Muslim 
quarter,  in  a  note  written  in  reply  to  an 
invitation  from  the  English  consul,  for 
iim  to  come  and  take  refuge  in  the  Con- 
sulate, thus  depicts  the  state  of  matters 
at  this  stage : — 

"  For  the  last  two  hours  and  a  half, 
the  street  past  my  house  has  presented  a 
terrible  scene.  First,  the  rusn  and  run- 
i^ing  of  men,  armed  and  unarmed,  as 
well  as  of  boys  and  women,  shouting 
imprecations  on  the  infidel  Christians, 
and  cries  of  '  Kill  them,  butcher  them, 
plunder,  burn,  leave  not  one  of  them, 
not  a  house,  not  anything.  Fear  not 
the  soldiers,  fear  nothing  ;  the  soldiers 
^iU  not  meddle  with  you.*  They  are 
right — nobody  has  interfered,  wMle  for 
the  last  two  hours,  women,  boys,  sol- 
ders, etc.,  have  been  carrying  all  sorts 
of  plunder  past  my  house,  like  friends.  I 
cannot  come  to  your  house ;  to  open  my 
^oor  now,  is  as  much  as  my  life  is  worth. 
I  must  remain  where  I  am,  and  leave  the 
event  with  God."  Writing  us  a  fort- 
^ght  later,  he  says :  "  The  murders,  the 
outrages,  the  cries,  fury,  terror,  and  con- 
flagration day  and  night,  were  indescrib- 
ably horrible.  Creatures  were  taken  out 
01  wells  or  cellars,  after  being  four  or  five 
<^y8  without  food,  and  often  without 
^ater.  Many  bodies  have  been  thrown  in- 
to weDs — ^many  have  been  partly  buried, 
and  the  rest  still  remain  for  the  dogs." 

On  the  second  day  of  the  massacre, 
fir  Brandt,  the  English  consul,  succeeded 
m  bringing  Mr  and  Mrs  Robson  to  the 

~     '    e,  where  they  still  are.    It  was 


in  atten)pting  to  make  his  way  thither 
that  the  Rev.  William  Graham-r-his  col- 
league in  the  Irish  Mission — was  brutally 
murdered.  He  was  a  noble  young  man, 
of  very  superior  ability,  and  his  fine 
missionary  spirit  rejoic^  in  the  future 
of  usefulness  that  was  opened  before 
him.  He  had  acquired  the  Arabic,  and 
was  just  ready  for  work  when  the  sudden 
summons  came.  His  unburied  body 
was  probably  devoured  by  the  dogs ;  but . 
the  soul  of  the  martyred  missionary  has 
"  been  borne  up  by  cherubim,  and  waft-' 
ed  away  to  the  throne." 

Three  of  the  missionaries,  Messrs 
Frazier,  Ferrette,  and  Dr  Hattie,  left 
Damascus  a  few  days  before  the  out- 
break took  place.  Regarding  them  Mr 
Robson  writes :  ^^  I  have  often  thanked 
God  that  the  Fraziers  had  left.  His 
house  was  attacked  among  the  firsts. 
With  his  sick  wife  and  little  infants,  he 
could  not  have  fled ;  and  whether  he 
resisted  or  not,  he  would  have  been 
killed,  and  perhaps  others  of  them  also." 
It  seems  that,  during  the  first  days  of 
the  burning  and  massacre,  a  number  of 
Christians  were  protected  by  "  friendly 
Muslims,"  and  yet  ''  these  very  Muslims 
sent  out  their  retainers  and  servants  to 
plunder  and  murder  the  Christians ;  and 
by  this  show  of  saving  Christians  they 
hope  to  clear  their  skirts  of  the  blood 
which  cries  from  the  ground  against 
them."  "  No  favour  was  shown  to  the 
Franks,  though  many  have  escaped.  The 
Prussian  consul  and  French  vice-consul 
made  their  escape,  because  their  houses 
not  being  in  the  Christian  quarter,  they 
had  time  for  flight.  Mr  Brandt's  neigh- 
bours and  the  Government  saved  him." 

Mr  Robson  thus  writes  under  date  July 
24th  : — "  The  design  evidently  was  to 
plunder,  bum,  and  destroy  the  whole 
Christian  quarter,  and  to  massacre  all 
the  adult  male  Christians.  The  destruc- 
tion of  property  is  complete.  The  whole 
Christian  quarter  is  now  heaps  of  ruins. 
A  few  houses  escaped  the  fire,  because 
they  could  not  be  burnt  without  burn- 
ing Muslim  or  Jewish  houses  along 
with  them;  and  even  as  it  is,  some 
Jewish  and  many  Muslim  houses  have 
been  burned.  Probably  one-half  of  the 
adult  males  have  perished,  besides  a  good 
number  of  women  and  children.  Many 
women,  and  girls,  and  children,  have 
been  carried  off  as  slaves.  Many  of  all 
sorts  have  become  Muslims."  And 
again,  under  date  July  26th:-^"Th« 
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more  I  see  and  hear,  the  more  horrible 
appears  the  calamity,  and  the  more 
perilous  our  position  here.  The  new 
oeriasker  and  hia  troops  left  Beirdt  on 
Sunday,  but  they  are  loitering  on  the 
road,  and  are  not  expected  here  till 
Saturday,  if  they  come  then.  Mean- 
while, the  danger  of  a  new  massacre  in 
the  city,  and  of  the  spread  of  the  spirit 
to  the  adjacent  regions,  is  hourly  in- 
coreasing. 

"  It  is  now  understood  that  the  Go- 
remment  at  the  capital  [Constantinople] , 
or  a  part  of  it,  concocted  a  plan  to  exter- 
minate all  the  Christians  in  Syrit^— even 
in  Lebanon — ^in  order  to  hare  no  more 
trouble  with  their  complaints,  and  to 
deprive  Russia  of  all  reasons  for  inter- 
ference wi^  them  1 1 1  All  that  has  hap- 
pened was  done  in  conjimcti(xi  with,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Govemmeat, 


even  to  the  massacre  in  Damascus.  This 
was  terrible  madness  and  folly,  as  well 
as  awful  wickedness — ^wickedness  almost 
unparalleled,  but  it  increases  our  danger 
here ;  nor  can  we  trust  the  Government 
to  protect  the  miserable  renmant.  They 
may  wish  to  complete  their  bloody  pur- 


mterference  is  increased." 

By  later  advices  just  come  to  hand, 
dating  July  31st,  we  are  informed  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Turkish  plenipotentiary 
with  his  troops  at  Damascus.  Nothing, 
however,  had  been  done  to  allay  the  fears 
of  the  "miserable  remnant"  of  the 
Christians,  who  were  still  in  a  state  of 
great  consternation,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment a  renewal  of  the  noafisacre.  Mr 
Bofason  was  unwell. — ^I  am,  etc.,  etc., 
John  Hogg. 


Mim  nf  Mm  ^nhlitatinM. 


OlJ>    TbUTHS     and     MoDBSN     SPECtrLA- 

TI0N8.  By  James  Robertson,  D.D., 
,    Glasgow.    Second  Edition. 

EdinDorgh :  W.  OUphant  and  Co.  Id60. 
Wb  are  happv  to  welcome  the  second 
edition  of  Dr  Bobertson's  able  and'  well- 
timed  volume.  It  was  noticed  at  length, 
and  its  merits  acknowledged,  in  a  previous 
number  of  this  Magazine,'  and  it  is  unne- 
cessary now  to  do  more  than  simply  reite- 
rate the  high  opinion  expressed  regarding 
it  on  that  occasion.  It  deals  with  erro- 
neous opinion  on  many  important  points 
of  controversy  in  the  present  day,  with  a 
tact  and  ability  not  frequently  to  be  met 
with,  and  which  indicate  a  knowledge  of 
the  various  points  under  review,  both  scrip- 
tural and  profound.'  The  sceptic,  the 
pantheist,  the  negativist,  etc.,  are  encoun- 
tered with  their  own  weapons,  and  over- 
thrown on  their  own  ground.  And  there 
are  few  books  with  the  reasonings  of  which 
it  is  more  important  that  young  men 
placed  in  the  great  centres  of  social  life 
should  be  familiar,  than  this. 

The  present  edition  has  been  carefully 
revised  by  the  author.  An  analysis  of 
each  chapter  has  been  prefixed,  with  run- 
ning titles  at  the  head  of  the  pages,  while 
the  various  notes  which  constitute  the 
appendix  have  references  added,  pointing 
to  the  part  of  the  text  to  which  they  al- 
lude. The  getting-up  of  the  volume  is  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  the  taste  of  the  pub- 
lishers. 


No&TH  British  Bevibw  for  AuGUSt 
1860. 
Edinbitrgli:  T.  sod  T.  Clark. 
This  is  the  first  number  of  the  North 
British  under  the  auspices  of  the  eoier- 
prising  publishers  named  above,  into  whose 
hands  it  has  recently  passed.  So  far  at  a 
first  number  serves  as  a  guarantee,  the 
Review  has  lost  nothing  by  the  cbaDge; 
both  in  range  of  subjects  and  in  qualitj 
of  writing,  it  is  fully  equal  to  any  number 
which  has  yet  appeared.  Theology,  bio- 
graphy, science,  poetry,  politics,  and  ro- 
mance, are  all  represented  in  this  number 
— their  peculiar  aspects  to  the  present  age 
presented,  and  their  varied  tendencies  and 
spirit  ably  discussed. 

The  first  article  is  scientific,  and  bristles 
rather  much  with  astronomical  signs  and 
statistics  to  have  been  prudently  put  at  the 
commencement  of  a  number.  Although  it 
evinces  very  considerable  scientific  know- 
ledge, and  is,  upon  the  whole,  interestingly 
written,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  not  be 
the  article  which  shall  be  either  fir&t  or 
most  read.  The  second  article,  on  "Dr 
Brown's  Life  and  Works,"  will  be  more 
attractive  to  the  general  reader.  It  is  « 
fair  and  judicious,  as  it  is  a  genial  and 
friendly  estimate  of  the  character  and  pro- 
ductions of  the  eminent  divine  of  whom  i| 
treats.  The  writer  has  evidently  possessed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  late  Dr 
Brown,  and  writes  as  one  who  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  class  of  subjects  natu- 
rally brought  under  review  in  connection 
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)r  Brown's  name.  He  enters  into 
ime  in  a  spiric  of  thorough  syni- 
?ith  it,  and,  with  a  penetratire  but 
en,  exhibits  the  leading  points  and 
int  peculiarities  of  the  mind  and 
8  of  Dr  Brown.  It  will  be  specially 
ated  by  the  ministers  and  membera 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
well  be  reprinted  in  a  cheap  and 
e  form  for  circulation  amongst  them, 
third  article  is  on  **  Scottish  Nation- 
and  is  a  well  written  pf4)er  by  a 
I  hand  not  unknown  in  review  lite- 
There  is  also  an  article,  both  iro- 
.  and  well  handled,  on  the  spurious 
y  of  the  "Broad  Church"  party, 
with  all  its  grievous  defects  and 
ss  perversions,  seems  to  be  making 
leadway,  both  in  England  and  (if 
f  judge  from  some  recent  publica- 
bIso  in  America.  The  moral,  logi- 
d  theological  errors  of  this  scheme 
irines,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  are 
ell  stated  and  exposed, 
space  does  not  permit  ns  to  parti- 
»  the  various  other  articles  of  the 
ir;  but  we  have  much  pleasure  in 
ting  the  opinion  with  which  we  be- 
liat  the  Review  has  lost  nothing  by 
inge  of  publishers,  but,  on  the  con- 
is  well  worthy  of  increased  enconrage- 
and  support. 

«  Nbw  Lifb.    By  Rev.  Horace 
BtSHNELL,  D.D.    8vo.     1860, 

Strahan  and  Co.,  Edinburgb. 

Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  London. 

ii  no  ordinary  book,  in  so  far  as 
>os  thinking  and  powerful  writing 
mcemed.  We  had  been  struck  wiih 
qoalities  of  Dr  Bushnell  in  some 
'e  pieces  which  previously  fell  into 
uids,  and  the  impression  is  deepened 
i  Tolume  now  before  us. 
Bushnell  gives  us  no  prefatory  in- 
ow  of  any  kind,  but  leaves  us  to 
rthe  scope  of  his  work  from  the  title, 
om  the  successive  chapters  as  we  go 
An  idea  may  be  gathered,  how- 
from  the  headings  of  the  chapters, 
have  each  a  text  of  Scripture  be- 
iem-,  so  that,  in  one  sense,  they  may 
(arded  as  so  many  sermons  on  these 
^  texts.  On  examination,  however, 
^ears  that  the  passages  of  Scripture 
lere  general  headings,  to  be  viewed 
f  fts  germinal  hints  of  the  principles 
'  "infolded,  than  as  subjects  of  dis- 
68,  according  to  the  common  accep- 
^  of  the  term.  The  titles  of  the 
«w  are  such  as  the  following: — 
57  Man's  Life  a  Plan  of  God;" 
^ity  of  Human  Nature  Shown  from 
01^8  -, "  *♦  The  Hunger  of  the  Soul ; " 
a  Reason  of  Faith ;"  "Kegeneration  j " 


**  The  Personal  Love  aud  Lead  (Leader- 
ship) of  Christ ; "  "Light  on  the  Cloud  ; " 
"  Living  to  God  in  Small  Things  ; "  "  Ke- 
spectable  Sin ;  **  "The  Power  of  an  End- 
less Life,"  etc. 

In  a  volume  containing  so  much  think- 
ing out  of  the  common  track,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  author  should 
sometimes  lay  himself  open  to  the  suspi- 
cion of  not  being  thoroughly  orthodox; 
and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  one  of 
the  chapters  at  least,  that  on  "The 
Power  of  God  in  Self-sacrifice,"  there  are 
speculations  somewhat  objectionable  aud 
vague.  We  should  have  desiderated  a 
more  frank  and  outspoken  deliverance  on 
the  doctrine  of  propitiation.  The  negative 
tendencies  of  the  present  day  probably 
make  us  more  sensitive  on  this  point. 
Still,  we  are  not  disposed  to  judge  Dr 
Bushnell  harshly  here,  as  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  one  idea  which  he  sets 
out  to  illustrate  may  have  so  absorbed  his 
attention,  that  he  has  rather  happened  than 
chosen  to  omit  more  special  reference  to 
other  ideas  still  more  important  in  them- 
selves, though  not  specifically  before  his 
view.  On  the  whole,  however,  this  chapter 
maj^  be  regarded  as  the  least  satisfactory, 
as,  in  some  respects,  it  is  the  most  preten- 
tious in  the  volume.  From  the  chapter,  on 
"Every  Man's  Life  a  Plan  of  God,"  we  give 
the  following  extract  as  a  specimen  of  his 
manner.  Our  readers  will  admit  that  the 
power  of  the  writing  is  only  excelled  by  the 
moral  significance  of  the  truth  exhibited : — 

"  There  is,  then,  I  conclude,  a  definite  and 
proper  end,  or  issue,  for  every  man's  exist- 
ence ;  an  end  which,  to  the  heart  of  God,  is 
the  good  intended  for  him,  or  for  which  he 
was  intended;  that  which  he  is  privileged 
to  become,  called  to  become,  ou^ht  to  become ; 
that  which  God  will  assist  him  to  become, 
and  which  he  cannot  miss,  save  by  his  own 
fault.  Every  human  soul  has  a  complete  and 
perfect  plan  cherished  for  it  in  the  heart  of 
God— a  divine  biography  marked  out,  which 
it  enters  into  life  to  live.  This  life,  rightly 
unfolded,  will  be  a  complete  and  beautiful 
whole,  an  experience  led  on  by  God  and  un- 
folded by  His  secret  nurture,  as  the  trees  and 
the  flowers,  by  the  secret  nurture  of  the  world ; 
a  drama  cast  in  the  mould  of  a  perfect  art, 
with  no  part  wanting ;  a  divine  study  for  the 
man  himself,  and  for  others;  a  study  that 
shall  for  ever  unfold,  in  wondrous  beauty, 
the  love  and  faithfulness  of  God ;  great  in  its 
conception,  great  in  the  Divine  skill  by  which 
it  is  shaped ;  above  all,  great  in  the  momen- 
tous and  glorious  issues  it  prepares.  What 
a  thought  is  this  for  every  human  soul  to 
cherish  I  What  dignity  does  it  add  to  life ! 
What  support  does  it  bring  to  the  trials  of 
life !  What  instigations  does  it  add  to  send 
us  onward  in  everything  that  constitutes,  our 
excellence !  We  live  in  the  Divine  thought. 
We  fill  a  place  in  t^e  great  everlasting  plan 
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of  God's  intelligence.  We  never  sink  below 
His  care,  never  drop  out  of  His  counsel. 

"  But  there  is,  I  must  add,  a  single  but  very 
important  and  even  fearful  qualification. 
Things  all  serve  their  uses,  and  never  break 
out  of  their  place.  They  have  no  power  to 
do  it  Not.  so  with  us.  We  are  able,  as  free 
beings,  to  refuse  the  place  and  the  duties  God 
appoints ;  which,  if  we  do,  then  we  sink  into 
Something  lower  and  less  worthy  of  us.  That 
highest  and  best  condition  for  which  God  de^ 
sigued  us  is  no  more  possible.  We  are  fallen 
out  of  it,  and  it  cannot  be  wholly  recovered. 
And  yet,  as  that  was  the  best  thing  possible 
for  us  in  the  reach  of  God's  original  counsel, 
so  there  is  a  place  designed  for  us  now,  which 
is  the  next  best  possible.  God  calls  us  now 
to  the  best  thin^  left,  and  will  do  so  till  all 
good  possibility  is  narrowed  down  and  spent. 
And  then,  when  He  cannot  use  us  any  more 
for  our  own  good.  He  will  use  us  for  the  good 
of  others— an  example  of  the  misery  and 
horrible  desperation  to  which  any  soul  must 
come,  when  all  the  good  ends,  and  all  the 
holy  callings  of  Godti  friendly  and  fatherly 
purpose  are  exhausted.  Or  it  may  be  now 
that,  remitting  all  other  plans  and  purposes  iu 
bur  behalf.  He  will  henceforth  use  us,  wholly 
against  our  will,  io  be  the  demonstration  of 
His  justice  and  avenging  power  before  the 
eyes  of  mankind ;  saying  over  us,  as  He  did 
over  Pharaoh  in  the  day  of  His  judgments, 
*  Even  for  this  same  purpose  have  I  raised 
thee  up,  that  I  might  show  My  power  in  thee, 
and  that  My  name  might  be  declared  through- 
out all  the  earth.'  Doubtless  he  had  other 
and  more  genial  plans  to  serve  in  this  bad 
man,  if  only  he  could  have  accepted  such ; 
but  knowing  his  certain  rejection  of  these, 
God  turned  His  mighty  counsel  in  Him  wholly 
on  the  use  to  be  made  of  him  as  a  reprobate. 
How  many  Pharaohs  in  common  life  refuse 
every  other  use  God  will  make  'of  them, 
choosing  only  to  figure,  in  their  small  way, 
as  reprobates,  and  descending,  in  that  manner, 
to  a  fate  that  painfully  mimics  his. 

"  God  has,  then,  I  conclude,  a  definite  life- 
plan  set  for  every  man ;  one  that^  being  ac- 
cepted and  followed,  will  conduct  him  to  the 
best  and  noblest  end  possible.  No  qualifi- 
cation of  this  doctrine  is  needed,  save  the 
fearful  one  just  named;  that  we  by  our  per- 
versity, so  often  refuse  to  take  the  place  and 
do  the  work  He  gives  us." 

Withoat  by  any  means  endorsing  all 
the  sentiments  contained  in  the  volnme, 
we  can  nevertheless  commend  it  to  our 
readers  as  an  eminently  fresh  and  sugges- 
tive work. 


Work  awd  Cohflict  ;  or,  f  he  Divine  Life 
in  its  Progress.  A  Book  of  Facts  and 
Histories.  By  the  Rev.  John  Kennsdt, 
M.A.,  l'.R.G.S. 

London  Tract  Society. 

This  is  a  practical  and  very  useful  volnme, 
consisting  of  a  variety  of  reasonings  and 
facts  illustrative  of  its  subject.  That  subject, 
as  the  title  indicates,  divides  itself  into 
two  parts — Christian  Work  and  Christian 
Conflict — each  of  these  parts  comprehend- 
ing three  chapters.  The  first  chapter  under 
the  first  general  heading  is  entitled  "Tho 
Soul's  Work;"  the  second,  "The  World's 
Work  ;'*  and  the  third,  "  Social  Work." 
The  three  chapters  of  the  second  part  con- 
sist of, — first,  "  Conflict  with  Sin  ;  second, 
"  Conflict  with  Despondency  and  Doubt;'' 
and  the  third,  '*  Conflict  with  Suffering  and 
Death.'* 

There  is  an  immense  deal  of  interesting 
and  instructive  reading  under  these  sen- 
ral  titles,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  calm, 
quiet  reasoning,  sometimes  of  earnest  ap- 
peal, and  very  frequently  of  short  biogra- 
phical sketches  or  incidents,  illustrative  of 
the  subject  in  hand.  Whether  for  the 
Christian  in  his  private  hours,  or  for  Sab- 
bath evening  reading  in  the  family  circle, 
we  know  few  works  more  worthy  of  com- 
mendation than  this. 


Cabsell*8  Populab  Naturai*.  Hibtobt. 
Vol.  I.,  Mammalia.  With  upwardi  ot 
500  Engravings.    4to. 

London:  Cassellf  Fetter,  and  Galpin. 
Wb  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  at- 
tention to  this  interesting  volume.  It 
exemplifies  one  of  those  praisewortbj 
efforts  to  render  a  branch  of  science  at- 
tractive to  all  classes,  especially  to  the 
young ;  and  the  effort  is  as  successfal  as 
it  is  praiseworthy.  The  illustrations  are 
remarkably  good,  all  things  considered, 
and  the  letterpress  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared from  the  best  authenticated  sources. 
It  is  just  such  a  book  as  should  be  in  every 
house, — ^interesting  and  instrnctive,  and 
admirably  fitted  to  enliven  the  familj 
circle  of  an  evening,  by  its  varied  infor- 
mation on  the  wonders  of  the  animal 
kingdom. 


TRICENTENART  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 


NATIONAL  COMMEMORATION. 


Thb  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Commemoration  of  the  Tricentenary 
of  the  Scottish  Reformation  were  opened  on 
the  I4th  ult,  in  the  Free  Church  Assembly 
Hall,  Castle  Hill.    There  was  a  large  assem- 


blage, comprising  many  celebrated  ministen 
and  laymen  of  every  denomination  thronjfh- 
out  the  country,  as  well  as  many  eminent 
Protestants  from  abroad.  The  attendance  of 
the  g'eneral  public  was  also  large,  the  Vast 
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hall,  nassai^es  and  corridors,  being  filled  to 
overflowing^. 

After  preliminary  devotional  exercises, 

The  ReT.  Dr  Guthkie  preached  the  open- 
in}(  Sermon,  from  John  viii.  32,  last  clause  of 
the  verse,  "  The  truth  shall  make  you  free." 
We  shall  give  extracts  of  it  in  our  next. 

After  sermon,  the  Rev.  Dr  Cunningham 
stated  that  the  persons  who  would  be  pro- 
posed for  the  committee  were  selected  6om 
those  who  had  applied  for  ticlcets  of  admis- 
mn  to  the  meetins^s  on  the  previous  day. 
The  number  was  about  70,  ana  represented 
every  section  of  the  meeting.  He  then  read 
the  list  of  names,  when  the  meeting  agreed 
to  the  motion  that  they  should  form  the 
committee— Dr  Begg,  convener. 

Dr  Bboo  intimated  that  the  committee 
would  meet  immediately  after  the  dispersion 
of  the  meeting.  He  then  read  a  list  of  the 
busioess  to  be  brought  before  next  sederunt, 
at  seven  o'clock,  which  had  necessarily  been 
prepared  previous  to  the  present  meeting. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  7  o'clock. 

Evening  Sederunt. 

The  Commerooratioii  was  resumed  in  the 
efenlng,  at  seven  o'clock—the  Lord  Provost 
of  Edinburgh  in  the  chair. 

Dr  M'Cbib  read  a  paper  on  *'  The  Parlia- 
ment of  1660."  He  commenced  by  describ- 
ii^r  the  naeeting  of  that  Parliament,  and  a 
meeting  of  the  principal  reformers  held  on 
that  eventful  morning  in  Knox's  house,  and 
their  conversation  on  that  occasion,  as  illus- 
trating the  feelings  of  the  reformers  at  that 
period.  His  description  of  the  procession  of 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  up  the  Canon- 
gate,  and  the  remarks  of  the  spectators 
thereon,  was  very  graphic*  and  excited  great 
interest.  None  of  the  friends  of  the  Papist 
Church  took  part  in  the  procession,  but  **  re- 
fnaiiied  in  their  lodging,  **  for  they  knew  that 
H  Reformed  Church  was  now  about  to  be  es- 
tablish ed.  The  first  subject  brought  before 
that  Parliament  was  religion,  on  a  petition 
presented  by  many  barons  and  ministers  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  religion  then  predominant. 
It  was  remitted  to  John  Knox  to  draw  up  a 
(ieclaration  in  accordance  with  their  wishes, 
*hich  was  done  by  him  in  four  days,  and  was 
entitled  the  "  Confession  of  Faith."  It  was 
an  ably  drawn  up  document,  which  ran  in  an 
easy  style,  and  read  like  a  sermon  in  old 
Scotch.  On  the  17th  of  August  it  was 
•wrought  before  Parliament,  and  the  Popish 
Lords  and  Bishops  were  asked  to  object  if 
^>iey  had  any  reason  to  do  so.  Knox  declared 
that  they  said  nothing,  but  he  probably 
meant  that  they  said  nothing  to  the  purpose ; 
for  they  found  from  other  sources  that  Parlia- 
ipeut  gave  the  excuse  that  they  would  "  be- 
lieve as  their  fathers  had  believed."  Many 
pf  the  Parliament  offered  to  shed  theit  blood 
in  defence  of  it,  and  many  confessed  that  they 
vere  thankful  that  they  had  been  spared  to 
see  that  day,  and  that  it  was  the  faith  in 
^hich  they  wished  to  live  and  die.  After 
some  other  Acts  were  passed,  this  Parliament 
^as  dissolved,  which  he  considered  must  be 
ever  regarded  with  peculiar  feeKngs  by  all 


true  Scotsmen,  for  Scotland  then  took  the 
precedence  of  England  by  more  than  half  a 
century  by  acting  with  a  free  Parliament. 
He  looked  back  with  gratitude  to  this  Parlia- 
ment as  the  launching  of  a  goodly  vessel, 
which  since  then  had  breasted  many  a  storm, 
and  under  the  Captain  of  our  Salvation  would 
yet  lead  them  to  victory. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Milleb  of  Birmingham 
stated  that  he  stood  before  them  as  an  English- 
man and  an  Episcopalian,  but  he  had  as  much 
sympathy  with  them  as  if  he  were  one  of 
themselves.  If  there  were  any  platform  on 
which  they  might  sink  denominational  differ- 
ences, it  was  on  one  against  Eome.  He 
thought  it  was  necessary,  especially  at  the 
present  time,  to  shake  hands,  and  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  against  Rome.  If  any 
of  the  martyrs  in  the  Gre^friars'  Churchyard 
could  rise,  they  would  nnd  many  changes, 
but  they  would  find  the  Church  of  Home  the 
same  as  she  ever  was.  She  was  the  s^ame  in 
her  marvellous  ubiquity;  she  shrank  fron\ 
no  undertaking,  however  vast,  and  nothing 
was  beneath  her  notice,— whether  it  be  to 
hoodwink  an  emperor,  or  betray  a  poor 
Jewish  child.  It  was  not  only  from  the  Church 
of  Rome  that  their  danger  came,  but  they 
would  be  fortunate  If  they  escaped  the  con- 
dition that  was  creeping  into  the  Church  of 
England.  He  had  great  confidence  in  saying 
that  the  great,  mass  of  ministers,  and  the 
practical  and  intelligent  people  of  England, 
were  sound  against  Rome.  They  had  to 
guard  against  a  negative  theology.  What 
would  the  great  men  of  old  have  said  of 
this  negative  theology  ?  Would  they  have 
tolerated  the  lowering  of  the  great  sacrifice 
of  Christ  into  a  simple  act  of  martyrdom? 
He  believed  John  Knox  would  have  thundered 
against  this  negative  theology.  He  stood 
amazed  at  friends  who  could  not  see  that 
Romanism  was  a  political  system,  and  a  des- 
potism, and  not,  as  some  thought,  a  thing  that 
should  be  petted  and  prayed  for. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Nolan,  London,  said 
there  were  three  causes  that  marred  the 
Reformation  in  Ireland.  The  first  was,  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  commanded  that  any  of 
the  priests  who  could  not  read  the  services 
in  English  should  do  it  in  Latin.  For  his 
part  he  could  see  no  difference  between  bad 
English  and  bad  Latin.  He  thanked  God  that 
there  were  yet  many  staunch  men,  both  Pres- 
byterians and  Episcopalians,  in  Ireland.  The 
Church  of  Rome  was  a  wide-spread  system, 
opposed  to  both  God  and  man.  They  must 
meet  this  by  a  legislative  movement. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Killen  read  a  paper 
on  "  The  hand  of  God  in  the  Reformation." 

Mr  John  Macgregor,  hon.  secretary  of 
the  Protestant  Alliance,  next  addressed  the 
meeting. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Begg,  after  a  few  remarks, 
said'  he  hoped  they  would  combine  to  ad- 
vance the  Protestant  Institute  with  accord 
and  goodwill.  Before  the  close  of  these 
meetings  he  hoped  to  see  among  them  Father 
Chiniqoy,  who  had  converted  5000  of  his 
countrymen  from  Romanism  to  Protes- 
tantism. .  The  meeting  then  separated. 
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Wednesday,  Auoust  16. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Major  David- 
son, and  the  i>roceedini*:8  were  commenced 
with  devotional  exercises,  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  M.  B.  Dill,  Ballymeua,  Moderator  of  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Rev.  Dr  W.  Lindsay  Alexander  read 
a  paper  on  **  The  Culdees."  The  paper  waa 
devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  ecclesiastical 
pretensions  and  constitution  of  the  Culdees, 
and  their  religious  opinions  and  usages.  The 
Rev.  Doctor  contended  that  to  designate 
the  Culdees  monks  was  to  bestow  upon  them 
an  undeserved  and  misleading  title.  Their 
institutions  might  be  more  properly  viewed 
as  colleges  than  as  monasteries — their  so- 
clelies  were,  in  fact,  the  seminaries  of  the 
Church,  both  in  North  Britain  and  in  Ire- 
land. The  Culdees  presented  an  uncompro- 
mising front  against  the  pretensions  and  ag- 
gressions of  Rome,  and  they  had  thus  an  affi- 
nity in  spirit  and  purpose  with  those  whose 
memory  they  were  met  that  day  to  celebrate. 
If  the  reformers  were  Protestants  against 
Popery  in  its  full-grown  enormity,  the  Cul- 
dees were  Protestants  against  it  in  its  first 
encroachments. 

Dr  Bbgq  read  a  letter  from  Dr  Candlish, 
apologising  for  his  absence  from  the  Tricen- 
tenary meetings.  The  letter  stated  that, 
acting  under  the  orders  of  his  medical  ad- 
viser, he  could  have  done  nothing  more,  bad 
he  come  to  Edinburgh,  than  merely  make  his 
appearance  at  the  meetings,  and  it  came  to 
the  same  thing  to  assure  tliem  of  his  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  in  the  work  they  had 
at  heart. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  S  Smith  (author  of  the 
**  Men  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  ")  read  a 
paper  on  **The  Causes  that  led  to  theRefor- 
formation  in  Europe."  Alluding  first  to  the 
revival  of  learning  and  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  he  maintained  that  these  were 
not  causes  of  the  Reformation,  although  l)y 
some  they  were  regarded  as  such;  and  he 
then  noticed  the  social  and  religious  condi- 
tion of  the  people  before  the  Reformation. 

Professor  Lobimbr,  of  Loudon,  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Precursors  of  John  Knox." 
tie  confined  himself  to  four  of  Knox's 
precursors,  who  had  aa  undoubted  prece- 
dence over  all  the  rest.  Two  of  these  four 
were  names  familiar  throughout  the  land  as 
*'  household  words,"  and  he  pronounced  them 
together —  Patrick  Hamilton  and  George 
Wishart — both  of  them  reformers  of  the  first 
rank,  and  entitled  to  share  almost  equally 
with  Knox  in  the  highest  honours  of  that 
national  commemoration,  fur  these  three 
were,  under  God,  the  largest  instruments  of 
rearing  the  grand  edifice  of  religious  truth  in 
this  country.  After  noticing  the  leading 
events  in  the  lives  of  Hamilton  and  Wishart, 
and  characterizing  the  former  as  the  first 
doctor  of  the  Reformation  and  the  latter  as 
the  first  great  pulpit  orator  in  Scotland, 
Professor  Lorimer  proceeded  to  give  a 
graphic  sketch  of  the  career  of  the  third 
precursor  of  John  Knox,  Sir  David  Lindsay 
of  the  Mount,  who  was  the  ^oet,  par  excellence, 
of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  and  a  patriot,  a 


statesman,  and  theologian,  as  well  as  a  poet 
The  fourth  and  last  precursor  of  Knox  named, 
was  Alexander  Alesius  or  Allan,  who,  though 
little  known,  had  done  good  service  in  pro- 
moting the  progress  of  religious  troth. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Wtlie,  of  Edinburgh,  read  a 
paper,,  in  which  he  gave  a  sketch  of  the  more 
prominent  events  in  the  life  of  John  Knox. 

At  half-past  one  o'clock,  the  meeting  vas 
adjourned  till  two  o'clock. 

Afternoon  Sederunt. 

At  two  o'clock  there  were  two  meetings 
held — one  in  the  Assembly  Ball,  and  the 
other  in  the  Free  High  Church.  J.  N. 
MURRA.T,  Esq.  of  Philiphaugh,  presided  at  tiie 
meeting  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  and  there  was 
again  a  large  attendance.  ^ 

Mr  A.  £.  Maoknight,  advocate,  Edin- 
burgh, read  a  paper,  on  *'  The  Influence  of  the 
Reformation  on  Literature  and  Education." 

The  Rev.  Jobn  Gemmel  and  Mr  A. 
Fairlib  followed  with  some  remarks  uii 
**  John  Knox's  Historic  of  the  Reformation  of 
Religion  in  the  realm  of  Scotland." 

Mr  Obr  Burns  said  that  it  might  be 
proper  to  state  there  was  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  mode  of  reading  the 
Essays.  This  might  arise  from  reverend 
gentlemen  being  in  the  habit  of  preacbjrijr 
and  not  reading  their  sermons.  At  any  ratr, 
he  would  propose  a  reformation  of  the  locut 
standi,  by  speakers  moving  to  the  centre  of 
the  hall  before  the  platform  railing. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Lobimbr,  Glasgow,  read  a 
paper  on  **The  Alleged  Services  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  the  cause  of  Freedbm.'' 
The  Rev.  Doctor  contended  that  Rome  was 
not  only  intolerant  hernelf,  but  favoured  in- 
tolerance  in  others,  and  appealed  to  historical 
facts  in  support  of  his  statement.  ' 

Professor  Hetherington,  Glasgow,  read 
a  paper  on  **  Toleration,  or  the  Principles  of 
Religions  Liberty."  He  maintained  that  Po- 
pery destroyed  men's  natural  rights,  and  that 
Papists  could  not  be  true  ana  trustworthy 
citizens,  as  they  were  bound  to  render  to  the 
Pope  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  allegiance. 

The  meeting  adjourned  from  four  till  seven 
o'clock. 


The  meeting  held  in  the  Free  High  Chnrch 
at  two  o'clock  was  presided  over  by  A.  N. 
Shaw,  Esq.  of  Newhall. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  a  few  in- 
troductory observations,  pointed  to  the  recent 
progress  of  Popery  in  England,  and  main- 
tained that  it  had  been  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation Act,  the  rise  of  Tractarianism  in 
Oxford,  and  the  spread  of  Pusevism  in  the 
English  Church.  It  was  often  said  that  thi? 
country  was  Protestant  at  heart,  but  if  so, 
the  inhabitants  were  acting  a  most  incon- 
sistent and  suicidal  part,  while  they  tiimely 
allowed  the  Government  to  pass  any  number 
of  Romish  measures. 

The  Rev.  John  Fraser  Gordon  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Hand  of  God  in  the  Kefor- 
mation." 

The  RcT.  Duncan  M'Callum,  of  Arisaig, 
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flTilHam,  read  a  paper  entitled,  "The 
h  ef  Scotland  as  old  as  the  Church  of 
*'  His  object,  he  said,  was  to  show 
Christian  Church  .existed  in  Scotland 
itories  after  tlie  introduction  of  Chris- 
,  uncorrupted  by  and  unconnected 
lie  Church  of  Rome.  He  maintained 
lolumba  was  the  founder  of  the  Pres- 
in  system  in  Scotland. 

Rev.  Wm.  Magkrat,  A.M.,  read  a 
on  **  The  Causes  which  have  Retarded 
ogress  of  the  Reformation,"  which,  he 
led,  formed  a  chapter  in  an  essay  which 
fned  the  Burnet  prize.  He  stated  the 
iHarding'  causes  to  be — 1st,  Dissensions 
t  Protestants ;  and,  2dly,  the  miscon- 
lis  and  derelictions  among*  Protestants, 
lied  the  claim  of  unity  put  forth  by  the 
h  Church,  and  contended  that  that 
h  had,  in  all  a<^es,  been  the  scene  of  the 
nseemiy  internal  contentions  and  strife. 
(Bitted  while  he  deplored  the  evils  which 
isen  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  from 
dissensions.  These  divisions  had  in- 
the  Protestant  Church  on  the  Couti- 
aod  of  this  country  pardinal  Wiseman 
aid  that  his  hopes  for  the  Catholic 
ih  lay  in  the  divisions  of  British  Pro- 
its.  Surely,  he  thought,  a  boast  like 
boald  rouse  Protestants  to  the  neces- 
f  using  all  Scriptural  means  for  their 
rd  as  well  as  real  union.  Under  the 
of  the  misconceptions  and  derelictions 
(testants,  the  first  misconception  noticed 
n  was  the  very  common  one,  that  Popery 
ndergone  very  material  changes.  This 
id  to  pernicious'  and  fatal  concessions 
taanism  by  Protestant  Governments, 
teecially  by  our  own,  in  recent  times. 
pill  its  aspects  the  nature  of  Popery 
■efeinged  and  unchangf»ab]e.  To  these 
iieeptions  might  be  added  another,  that 
Jf,  as  altered  and  reformed,  was  only 
tor  phase  of  our  common  faith,  and  was 
(bre  entitled  to  the  same  protection  and 
irageraent  as  any  othfer  form  of  Chris- 
y.  This,  as  Foster  had  termed  it,  was 
(rant  mistake  ;  the  Papal  system  was 
'  religion  at  all,  but  an  ecclesiastico- 
sal  system,  claiming  authority  as  well 
nations  as  individuals.  It  was  at  the 
of  Governments,  and  especially  of  Pro- 
it  Qovernments,  to  countenance  and 
)rt  the  great  apostacy.  He  condemned 
olicy  of  favouring  all  sects  alike,  which 
wgely  characterized  the  Government  of 
ountry,  and  maintained  that  such  mis- 
Jptions  of  the  character  of  the  Papacy 
been  the  cause  of  fatal  derelictions  on 
art  of  Protestant  Governments.  Favour 

%our  had  been  heaped  upon  that 
^h  by  the  Government  of  this  country, 
one  of  the  representatives  of  her  head 
bf  boasted  that  ten  years  of  the  19th 
try  had  given  Rome  more  conquests  in 
and  than  the  three  preceding  centuries 
)  the  Reformation,  and  that  a  few  more 
J  of  the  same  policy  would  give  it  the 
plete  victory  over  Protestantism,  and 
e  Great  Britain  all  its  own. 
16  Rev.  J.  D.  MiLLBB,  Aberdeen,  next 


read  a  paper  on  **  Tractarianisra  in  Scot- 
land ;  '*  giving  a  sketch  of  the  attempts  to 
introduce  Episcopacy  by  Ring  James,  and  the 
troubles  which  followed. 

Mr  PoRTEOus,  the  Secretary,  read  a  paper 
by  the  Rev.  John  Macredy,  Saiutfield,  Ire^ 
•land,  on  "The  Early  Irish  Church." 

The  Rev.  John  Bovd,  West  Kilbride,  made 
a  few  remarks  on  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope,  tracing  the  circumstances  attending  its 
rise  and  early  progress. 

Evening  Meeting. 

An  evening  meeting  was  held  in  the  Free 
Assembly  Hall,  commencing  at  seven  o*cloi'k, 
and  was  numerously  attended.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Earl  of  Roden,  who  was  to  have 
presided,  Mr  Binning  Home  was  called  to  the 
chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Earl  of  Roden, 
who  was  on  the  Continent,  regretting  his  in- 
ability to  be  present  that  evening,  but  ex- 
pressing his  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the 
meetings,  and  his  hope  of  getting  forward 
before  they  closed. 

A  note  was  also  read  from  the  Earl  of 
Cavan,  who  was  to  have  delivered  an  address. 
Intimating  his  inability  to  attend,  from  a 
severe  domestic  bereavement. 

Mr  J.  C.  CoLQUHOUN,  of  Kellermont,  de- 
scanted upon  the  moral,  political,  and  social 
•advantages  which  this  country  had  derived 
from  their  Protestantism. 

Mr  "W.  M;.  Maci>onald,  of  Rossie,  then 
shortly  addressed  the  meeting. 

The  Rev.  A.  Dallas  stated  some  circum- 
stances which  had  occurred  under  his  own 
observation  in  illustration  of  a  system  of 
kidnapping  children  by  Romanists,  which,  he 
said,  obtained  extensively  in  Ireland. 

The  proceedings  were  here  relieved  and 
enlivened  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  psalmody 
of  the  Reformation  by  Mr  Hately,  with  u 
series  of  admirably-performed  vocal  illustra- 
tions by  a  select  choir. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Arnot,  of  Glasgow,  said 
there  were  two  reformations — the  one  that 
was  past  and  the  one  that  was  coming — and 
both  were  contemplated  by  the  present  de- 
monstration. Some  fellow,  under  a  fit  of 
biliousness,  had  defined  gratitude  to  mean  a 
lively  sense  of  favours  to  come,  and  he  felt 
very  much  inclined  to  agree  with  him  when 
he  came  there,  as  he  did  on  that  occasion,  to 
give  one  cheer  more  for  the  old  Reformation. 
Mr  Arnot  then  went  on  to  describe,  from 
what  he  had  seen  on  a  recent  visit  to  Berlin, 
the  present  position  of  Mariolatry,  and  image 
or  picture  worship  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  on  which  he  commented  with  severity 
and  at  some  length. 

Mr  S.  A.  Campbell,  of  Inverawe,  in  a  few 
words  expressed  his  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  present  series  of  meetings;  and  the 
meeting  was  then  closed  by  the  Rev.  Dr 
M*Crib  pronouncing  the  benediction. 

Thdrsdat,  August  16. 
The  proceedings  were  resumed  at  eleven 
o'clock — John  C.  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  of  Kel- 
lermont, in  the  chair. 
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The  Rer.  Principal  Cunniitoham  addressed 
the  meeting  on  "  Tlie  Principles  of  the  Ke- 
formation  nut  the  Cause  of  Sects  and  Here- 
sies." The  Rev.  Principal  combated  at 
f^reat  length  the  saying  of  Papists,  that  it 
was  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  that 
all  the  sects  and  heresies  of  the  present  times 
were  traceable.  He  then  enlarged  upon  the 
principles  of  the  reformed  religion,  saying, 
that  the  Papists  alleged  the  two  Protestant 
principles  of  the  right  of  private  judgment 
and  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  written 
word  as  the  only  standard  of  faith,  were  in 
their  practical  tendency  and  result  danger- 
ous, and  the  direct  cause  of  schism  and  heresy. 
The  chief  proof  of  this  was,  that  the  history 
of  the  reformed  churches  showed  that  the 
maintenance  and  the  application  of  these 
principles  led  to  injurious  consequences,  as 
was  evinced  by  the  multitude  of  sects  which 
held  opposite  opinions  on  many  points,  and 
that  such  a  variety  of  opinions  of  course  in- 
volved a  large  amount  of  error  or  opposition 
to  God's  revealed  truth.  In  considering  these 
allegations,  it  was  right  first  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  real  nature  of  the  main  position, 
and  the  standard  by  which  ite  truth  or  false- 
hood should  be  determined.  The  main  posi- 
tion was,  that  the  two  Protestant  principles 
he  had  referred  to  were  false ;  and  the  evi- 
dence in  support  of  this  wae,  that  the  practi- 
cal tendency  and  result  of  them  were  iuj  arious. 
People  were  apt  to  mistake  cause  and  effect 
when  considering  complicated  questions,  and 
therefore  it  was  right  to  consider  the  evidence, 
if  there  be  any,  that  bore  out  the  allegation, 
before  they  involved  themselves  in  the  uncer- 
tainties of  tendencies  and  results.  Let  them, 
therefore,  first  consider  whether  the  princi- 
ples of  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  the 
exclusive  authority  of  the  written  word  as  the 
rule  of  faith  were  true  and  sound ;  and  if  their 
truth  and  soundness  can  be  fully  established, 
then  let  it  be  maintained  on  this  basis  as 
self-suflBcient,  that  the  evils  which  may  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  them  were  not  to 
be  traced  to  the  principles  themselves,  but 
were  to  be  regarded  as  perversions  and  mis- 
applications of  the  basis  of  these  principles, 
and  not  their  legitimate  application  that  can 
be  proved.  The  Protestant  principle  of  pri- 
vate Judgment  did  not  imply,  as  commonly 
represented  by  Papists,  that  men  had  a  right 
to  form  any  opinions  that  they  pleased,  or 
that  they  had  liberty  to  gratify  their  own 
caprices.  Men  were  responsible  to  God  for 
all  their  opinions,  and  they  incurred  guilt 
by  the  adoption  of  erroneous  principles: 
therefore  they  were  bound  to  conduct  all 
their  inquiries  into  Divine  things  under  a 
deep  sense  that  they  were  responsible  not 
only  for  the  application  of  their  opinions, 
but  for  using  the  right  means  of  reach- 
ing the  truth,  and  for  actually  reaching  a 
right  result,  and  were  bound  to  give  un- 
wearied diligence  and  perseverance  to  the 
subject.  These,  he  maintained,  were  in  con- 
sistence with  the  principle  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  that  the  Protestant  principles  did 
not  give  any  authority  for  the  allegations  of 
the  Papists. 


The  Rev. Professor  Lohihrr,  London,  then 
addressed  tlie  assembly  on  *'  The  Learned 
and  Enlightened  Views  of  the  Reformertn.* 
He  commenced  by  some  remarks  on  a  work 
published  by  the  Messrs  Chambers,  which 
treated  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Reformers, 
and  in  which  it  was  stated  that  it  should  be 
remembered  that  they  belonged  to  the  six- 
teenth  century,  and  were  very  ignorant,  very 
intolerant,  believed  in  witchcraft,  and  that  in 
that  century  the  good  plant  of  knowledj^f 
had  not  yet  been  cultivated.  He  combated 
these  remarks  at  some  length,  and  mentioned 
in  their  favour  the  extent  of  the  Reformers' 
learning.  They  had  studied  Greek  and  He- 
brew, and  were  always  characterized  as  very 
scholarly  divines,  and  studied  at  the  principal 
schools  in  Europe.  He  said  that  some  of 
our  principal  Scotsmen  might  now  be  put  to 
the  blush  if  they  had  been  compelled  to  take 
part  in  the  family  worship  in  the  homes  of 
some  of  these  Reformers,  for  in  some  of  them 
the  boys  read  the  chapter  in  French,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew.  It  was  strange  how  sodi 
ignorant  and  illiterate  men  should  enjoy  the 
company  of  such  a  scholar  and  wit  as  George 
Buchanan.  He  admitted  that  a  man  might 
have  much  learning,  and  yet  have  narrow 
views  on  great  public  questions.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  masses  were  ignored,  and  all  the  learning 
was  supposed  to  lie  with  the  prince.  Th« 
views  of  Knox  and  Buchanan  were  before  tbe 
world.  They  contended  for  the  snpremac/ 
of  limited  monarchy  and  the  law.  Tbe^ 
held  that  the  prince  had  duties  as  well 
as  rights,  and  that  the  people  had  duties  to 
the  prinpe  as  well  as  privileges.  In  support 
of  this  he  quoted  a  uimous  sayini;  of  John 
Knox  to  Queen  Mary  at  Lochleven.  Be 
maintained  that  the  principles  held  by  the 
Reformers  were  those  of  the  British  cousti- 
tution,  and  he  could  only  account  for  any  man 
branding  these  men  as  ignorant  and  as 
roughs,  that  he  had  himself  fallen  back  from 
advanced  liberal  views. 

The  Chairman  then  said,  before  their 
friends  from  Holland  came  before  them,  he 
must  say  that  Scotland  had  a  deep  and  peca- 
liar  interest  in  Holland,  and  we  owed  to 
them  the  refuge  of  the  Puritan  Fathers; 
and  when  Mr  Livingston  fled  from  Scotland 
from  the  persecution  of  Charles  U.,  he 
found  among  the  Dutch  brethren  a  refuge 
and  a  home. 

The  Rev.  M.  Cobbn  Stuart,  of  Utrecht, 
then  addressed  the  assembly  on  **  The  Worit 
of  Reformation  in  Holland."  He  said  that 
although  he  was  a  Dutchman  he  was  closely 
allied  to  Scotland,  his  name'  being  Scotch. 
The  people  of  both  countries  were  charac- 
terized by  the  same  feelmgs  and  attachments. 
In  both  countries  he  saw  the  ReformatioQ 
doing  its  work,  from  the  people  to  the  Go- 
vernment. He  saw  the  same  character  of 
peoples  in  both  countries,  for  they  both  live 
a  religious  life  through  the  Bible  only.  They 
were  both  a  domestic  people,  and  a  people  of 
liberty,  and  a  people  of  peace.  They  knew 
that  liberty  was  the  birthright  of  evenr 
people,  and  they  would  defend  it.  They  h^i, 
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',  to  fttrn^grle  agftittst  a  negative  theo- 
Cwo-thirds  of  the  population  of  his 

were  Protestante,  and  they  stood 
gather  against  all  the  aggressions  of 

He  hoped  we  would  not  judge  them 
hiy  when  he  said  they  had  many  dis- 

among  themselves,  but  he  knew 
long  as  they  held  to  the  Bible  they 
liog  to  fear.  There  must  be  a  unity 
Scotland  and  the  Dutch,  and  their 
onld  be,  "  £vcn  ^the  great  sea  shall 
iparate  us  ;*'  and  if  any  bucb  feeling 
in  this  country  it  would  be  responded 

tBNRR,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
y  of  Science,  and  one  of  the  magis- 
Amsterdam,  spoke  next,  and  thanked 
mbly  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
a  received. 

^v.  Dr  Burns,  of  Canada,  was  to 
dressed  the  assembly,  but,  as  he  did 
le  forward,  the  meeting  ai^ourned. 


proceedingA  were  resumed  at  two 
-Robert  Uumteb,  Esq.  of  Hunter- 
tbe  chair. 

Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceed- 
Id  that  he  could  have  wished  that 
ad  been  a  larger  attendance  of  the 
9f  the  country,  for  he  knew  no  class 
oantry  who  were  more  indebted  to  the 
ation  than  they  were. 
Hev.  Mr  Binnib,  M.A.,  Stirling,  then 
paper  on  **  Church  Discipline  of  the 
i  Reformation."  He  said  that  this 
subject  which  was  second  to  none  in 
uice  in  the  Church.  The  Reformers 
ioed  that  church  discipline  was  be- 
kt  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts,  and 
libe  found  in  all  the  public  confes- 
iflhe  early  reformed  churches.  He 
I  that  the  position  thus  taken  up  by 
bnners  ought  to  be  resolutely  main- 
by  the  Scottish  Church.  As  a  Pres- 
Q  of  the  old  school,  he  was  not 
d  to  say  that  he  thought  the  church 
ne  established  by  Knox  and  Calvin 
t^t,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  maintained, 
ibt,  he  said,  they  often  exceeded  the 
t>ounds  of  discipline,  but  we  must  re- 
r  that  they  had  just  escaped  from  the 
jIs  of  Popery,  and  that  they  were  but 
;er  all.  If  John  Knox  asked  the  civil 
0  punish  idolaters  with  the  sword,  it 
cause  Knox  considered  it  a  crime  as 
a  sin.  He  concluded  by  expressing 
that  church  discipline  would  prevail 
re  more  than  ever  m  our  country. 
Rev.  W.  Frasbb,  Paisley,  said  the 
he  was  about  to  read  was  on  '*The 
•f  Public  Instruction  which  Rome  is 
DR  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'* 
larked  with  great  severity  on  the  con- 
8  made  by  the  British  Legislature  to 
piste  in  Ireland,  and  he  characterized 
carious  fact,  that  when  left  to  them- 
the  people  all  chose  the  Bible.  If 
QiC  should  open  the  eyes  of  Protestants 
workings  of  Popery,  it  was  the  way  in 
she  had  gained  supremacy  in  the 
^  schools  in  Ireland,  for  they  had  now 


even  got  the  Bible  extrAct»,  formerly  read  in 
those  schools,  excluded.  He  referred  to  the 
Privy  Council  grants,  and  condemned  them, 
as  promoting  Poperv  in  its  worst  form.  Ad- 
justment of  them,  he  maintained,  was  im- 
practicable, until  the  Bible  was  recognised 
in  all  the  national  schools. 

The  Rev.  Robkrt  Gault,  Superintendent 
of  the  Free  Church  Popish  Mission,  Glas- 
gow, then  read  a  paper  on  **The  Romish 
Establishment  in  Scotland  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, viewed  in  regard  to  their  social  and  re- 
ligious condition."  He  described  at  great 
]en<;th  the  establishments  of  the  Romish  pre- 
lates, and  the  possessions  of  the  various 
ranks  of  popish  servants.  There  were  many 
glowing  pictures  painted  of  the  condition  of 
Scotland  in  "those  good  old  times'*  before 
the  Reformation,  but  these  were  only  drawn 
by  writers  of  fiction.  The  economic  condi- 
tion  of  Scotland  was  now  far  superior.  He 
thought  it  was  our  duty  now  to  consolidate 
the  advantages  we  derived  from  our  fore- 
fathers. The  soil  of  the  Italian  Peninsula, 
now  cut  up  by  the  sword  of  the  Italian 
patriot,  must  be  broadcast  by  the  seed  of  the 
reformed  religion,  and  hoped  the  time  was 
not  distant  when  a  reformation  army  would 
take  possession  of  the  citadel  of  antichrist. 

The  Rev.  John  Munro,  Wallace  Branch 
of  NoVa  Scotia  Alliance,  came  forward  in  the 
absence  of  the  Rev.  Professor  King,  who  had 
been  prohibited  by  his  medical  attendant 
from  speaking  at  these  meetings.  He  gave 
a  very  interesting  description  of  the  appear- 
ance and  condition  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  said 
that  the  clearances  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land had  been  a  great  blessing  to  Nova 
Scotia,  for  the  people  who  emigrated  there 
took  with  them  their  Bibles  and  other  reli- 
gious books,  which  may  now  be  seen  in  all 
their  dwellings.  He  described  the  struggles 
of  the  early  emigrants  and  the  first  mission- 
aries to  that  land  against  Pojiery,  which  im- 
mediately commenced  its  encroachments. 
He  was  happy  to  say  that  now,  however. 
Popery  had  been  deprived  of  all  iu  political 
influence  both  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 
Edward's  Island.  They  were  animated  with 
hope,  and  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  Roman  Catholics  would  be  brought  to 
see  the  Lord  their  Righteousness. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Sutherland,  Gibraltar,  then 
addressed  the  meeting.  It  was  a  wonder  to 
him  that  in  England  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  politically  recognised.  He  thought 
there  was  surely  something  wrong  when 
Protestants  were  so  supine  in  not  wiping  out 
the  statute  which  recognised  that  Church, 
when  even  the  Church  of  Rome  itself  Is 
wiping  out  some  of  its  old  statutes.  No 
country  had  flourished  so  much  during  the 
last  800  years  as  Scotland,  and  he  considered 
this  was  entirely  owing  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty  maintained  during  that  time.  He 
was  glad  to  say,  that  although  it  was  yet  the 
day  of  small  things  in  Spain,  during  the  last 
year  12,000  Bibles  had  been  introduced  into 
the  country;  and  he  hoped  that  when  a 
Spanish  Garibaldi  made  his  appearance,  the 
seed  now  being  sown  would  bear  fruit. 
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The  Rev.  Mr  Millrb,  from  Australia,  de- 
scribed the  ^reat  increase  of  Popery  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  ascribed  it  to  the  indiscriraiuate 
system  of  endowments  and  the  system  of 
female  emigration.  The  ^reat  majority  of 
the  females  sent  out  are  Papists,  and  thou- 
sands of  them  have  been  married  to  Protest- 
ants, and  are  bringing  up  their  families  as 
Humanists. 

The  meeting  then  adjourued. 

The  second  section  met  in  the  Free 
High  Church  at  two  o'cloclc — "W.  Maodonald 
Macdonald,  Esq.  of  Rossie,  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  first  addressed  by  Mr  J. 
MoiR  PoKTKOus,  secretary  of  the  Protestant 
Institute  of  Scotland,  who  read  a  paper  on 
**  The  Necessity  of  Special  Prayer  for  Ro- 
manists." 

The  Rev.  Dr  Baowrr,  Aghadoey,  Ireland, 
advocated,  with  great  eloquence,  the  claims  of 
the  Scotch  soldiers  to  religious  instruction. 

The  Rev.  A.  ^neas  M.  Rate,  Falkirk, 
then  read  a  paper  entitled  **  The  Jesuit  Policy 
of  England  down  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot.** 

Mr  G.  R.  Badexoch,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation  Society,  then  gave  a 
paper  of  great  interest  on  •*  The  Protestantism 
of  the  British  Constitution.'* 

The  Rev.  Dr  Lorimbr,  Glasgow,  read  a 

J>aper  on  "  The  Errors  of  the  age  of  the  Re- 
brmation,  and  the  Lessons  we  should  draw 
from  them.*' 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Evening  Sederunt. 

The  proceedings  were  resumed  in  the  even- 
inar->Bailie  Blackadder  in  the  chair. 

This  sederunt  was  exclusively  confined  to 
addresses  on  the  subject  of  the  present  re- 
vival of  religion.  The  Rev.  M.  S.  Dill, 
Moderator  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church, 
iirst  addressed  the  meeting,  and  delivered  a 
forcible  address  on  the  subject.  He  main- 
tained that  crime  had  greatly  decreased  in 
Ireland,  and  he  also  held  that  multitudes  of 
conversions  had  taken  place.  He  would  not 
take  upon  himself  to  number  the  people  of 
God,  but  he  knew  that  a  great  number  of 
conversions  had  taken  i>lace  in  the  province 
of  Ulster.  Drunkenness  and  swearing  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  he  knew  a 
change  even  on  the  faces  of  the  population. 
He  knew  multitudes  of  young  men  who  had 
given  up  the  most  lucrative  employment  to 
give  their  time  and  talents  to  this  the  most 
glorious  work  they  could  be  engaged  in  on 
earth.  The  other  speakers  who  addressed 
the  meeting  were  the  Rev.  Dr  Johnstone  of 
Tallylish,  Major  Straith  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary  Society,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Toye  of 
Belfast,  Mr  James  Gall,  jun.,  Edinburgh,  the 
Rev.  R.  Knox  of  Belfast,  and  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Hanna  of  Belfast.  The  meeting  then 
separated. 


Friday,  August  17. 
The   meetings  were   resumed  at   eleven 
o'clock,  in  the  Assembly  Hall — Mr  Thoaison 
of  Banchory  in  the  chair. 


The  Rev.  James  Touno,  Edinborgh,  read 
a  paper  on  "The  Covenant  Sworn  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation,  in  December 
1667,^  The  actual  document  was  exhibited 
in  the  hall  while  Mr  Young  was  reading  his 
paper,  after  which  the  meeting  was  addressed 
by  Mr  James  Dodd,  editor  of  the  **  Scottish 
Covenanters." 

The  Rev.  A.  Leitch,  Wigton,  Cumberland, 
<*On  the  Scriptural  Principles  of  Christian 
Union." 

Mr  WiLLiM  Johnston,  of  Ballykilbeg,  Ii^ 
land  (author  of  *'  Nightshade  "),  "  On  Piety  ia 
Politics,  and  Practical  Protestantism." 

The  Rev.  Dr  Bannister,  Berwick,  on 
"  The  Sanction  and  Support  of  Popery  by  the 
British  Government,  unconstitutional,  impoli- 
tic, and  dangerous."  The  meeting  then  ad- 
journed. 

The  Free  High  Church  section  also  met  at 
eleven  a.m.— Captain  GaovB,  R.N.,  in  the 
chair. 

A  paper,  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Brock,  B.A.,  London,  on  *'  The  Islington 
Protestant  Institute,"  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
James  Rogers,  London.  It  gave  a  brief 
account  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Islington 
Institute  to  counteract  the  spread  of  RomaQ- 
isui  and  Traotarianism  in  London. 

The  Rev.  H.  Mage  k.  Superintendent  of  the 
Dublin  Mission  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church,  on  "  Home  Missions  to  Roman 
Catholics." 

The  next  paper,  sent  in  by  the  Rev.  Matthet 
Kerr,  a  missionary  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Black,  of 
Dublin.  The  subject  was, "  How  to  deal  with 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland;"  and  the 
writer,  after  adverting  to  the  great  exertions 
which  were  being  put  forth  for  the  extensioD 
of  the  Papal  system,  and  the  extraordinary 
and  greatly  increased  zeal  which  character* 
ized  the  Romish  priesthood  in  Ireland,  main- 
tained that  the  alleged  hatred  of  the  Irish 
people  to  Protestantism  was  a  gross  calomny, 
and  that  their  affections  might  easily  b« 
reached,  and  their  confidence  obtained,  bv 
the  adoption  of  an  earnest  but  conciliatorj 
and  friendly  policy. 

The  Rev.  A.  Campbell,  Montrose,  then 
read  the  concluding  paper,  on  "  The  Present 
Duty  of  Scottish  Protestants  to  Scottisb 
Romanists,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  dveit 
upon  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  the 
establishment  of  training  schools  in  differed 
parts  of  the  country,  for  missionaries  t« 
Roman  Catholics. 


At  one  o'clock  a  sermon  was  preached  bj 
the  Rev.  Dr  Symington,  of  Glasgow,  from 
Rev.  xviii.  4,  ♦*  Come  out  of  her.  My  people." 
At  the  close  of  Dr  Symington's  sermon. 
The  Rev.  Dr  Begg  gave  a  brief  explajia* 
tion  of  the  objects  of  the  Protestant  Institute. 
the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  abont  to 
be  laid  that  day.  In  that  Institute  it  was  in- 
tended to  train  students  in  the  principles  of 
Protestantism,  and  to  establish  a  special 
training  school  tor  agents  in  connection  «rith 
Protestant  Missions.    It  was  also  intended  to 
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rate  in  the  Institute  the  operations  of 
ttish  Reformation  Society,  and  of  the 

Protestant  Society.  Upwards  of 
lad  been  raised  for  the  Institute,  and 
many  subscriptions  had  been  received 
;be  present  meetinf^.  Tiiey  required, 
',  a  much  larger  sum,  and  expected 
use  an  additionaf  L.3000.  It  was  ex- 
that  lar)(e  contributions  would  be 
I  in  December  next,  as  the  20th  of  De- 
was  the  anniversary  of  ttie  day  when 

General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
I  was  held,  and  it  had  been  resolved 
ral  churches  that  collections  should 
I  that  day  in  support  of  the  Protest- 
itote.  Some  speculation  had  arisen 
foitable  monument  to  the  ^eat  Re^ 
John  Knox,  and  he  agreed  with  the 
idea  that  they  ought  to  have  a  monu- 
}  him ;  but  he  thought  that  a  mere 
sat,  dead  and  inanimate,  and  unpro> 
,  would  be  altogether  out  of  place. 
bey  wanted  was  a  race  of  men  trained 
a  the  battle  against  error  and  super- 
and  something  which  Knox  himself, 
ere  permitted  to  revisit  them,  would 
( adequate  to  the  occasion  at  which 
d  now  arrived. 

tcoo  then  read  a  letter  which  had  been 
d  from  the  Bishop  of  Down  and 
'4  iotiraating'  that  it  was  a  very  great 
Nntment  to  him  that  he  had  been  un- 

attend  the  Tricentenary  Commemo- 
as  he  had  intended. 
Bev.  G.  CniiriQUT,  from  Canada,  next 
Bed  the  meeting,  and  gave  some  details 
irersions  which  had  taken  place  in 
II 

kafew  remarks  from  the  Rev.  M.  S. 
JMerator  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
h  the  meeting  adjourned  till  seven 

W  THB   rOONDATIGN-STONB  OF  THE 
OTESTANT  INSTITUTB  OP  SCOTLAND. 

je  conclusion  of  the  services  in  the  Free 
Uy  Hall,  the  Chairman,  members  of 
*ee,  and  a  large  number  of  clergymen 
^en,  formed  in  processional  order  in 
wirangle  of  the  College,  and  marched  to 
t,  on  the  north  side  of  Merchant  Street, 
toot  of  one  of  the  arches  of  George  IV. 
I  where  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
^Qt  Institute  of  Scotland  was  to  be  laid, 
r  the  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  the 
»ion  were  Dr  Begg;  Professor  M*Crie, 
Professor  Lindsay,  United  Presby 


read  the  following  list  of  the  papers,  etc.,  eu- 
oloned  in  a  bottle,  to  be  embeddea  in  the  stone : 
— Programme  of  the  arrangements  connected 
with  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Institute ; 
list  of  subscribers  for  the  erection  of  the 
building ;  programme  of  ihe  proceedings  con- 
nected with  the  present  Tri-centenary  Com- 
memoration of  the  Reformation;  copies  of  the 
Bulwarht  the  WUneti,  the  Caledonian  Mercury^ 
an<l  the  National  Standard;  and  the  current 
coins  of  the  realm.  The  bottle  was  then 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Robert  Morrison,  Es^., 
Harvieston  House,  by  whom  it  was  placed  m 
the  cavity  prepared  to  receive  it,  and  the  stone 
was  lowered.  Mr  Morrison  then  applied  the 
square,  plumb,  and  mallet,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and,  with  much  feeling,  briefly  expressed 
)he  high  gratification  which  he  experienced  in 
having  been  privileged  to  lay  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Protestant  Institute  of  Scotland. 
Rev.  Dr  M'Cbib  then  came  forward  and  said 
— Dear  brethren  and  fellow-citizens,  having 
been  requested  to  speak  a  few^ords  on  this 
interesting  and  auspicious  occasion,  I  have 
only  to  say  that  I  congratulate  my  fellow- 
citizens  on  the  prospect  of  such  a  monument 
as  is  now  to  be  erected  on  this  spot ;  for  al- 
though now  stationed  in  the  metropolis  of 
England,  I  am  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and 
still  feel  deeply  interested  in  all  that  is  fitted 
to  advance  its  interests.  We  have  now  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  building,  which,  though  it 
may  have  no  claims  to  ecclesiastical  sanctity 
or  to  architectural  beauty,  may  yet  render 
far  more  efifectual  service  to  the  country,  in 
her  highest  and  holiest  interests,  than  any 
mere  monument  of  stone,  however  richly 
adorned,  or  however  magnificently  con- 
structed. From  the  limited  nature  of  the 
ground,  few  are  now  permitted  to  witness  the 
simple  ceremonial  of  this  day;  but  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  may  yet  arise,  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Scotland,  to  bless  the 
hearts  that  prompted,  the  heads  that  devised, 
and  the  hands  that  inaugurated  this  Institu- 
tion—an institution  destined,  like  the  forts 
which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  around  our 
coasts,  to  protect  and  preserve  what  our 
fathers  have  achieved  for  us— an  institution 
intended  to  raise  up  a  goodly  company  of 
volunteers,  furnished  with  weapons  suited  to 
the  warfare  in  which  they  may  be  called  to 
engage  in  thu  last  struggle  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  mediseval  superstition  and  the  cham- 
pions of  primitive  purity  and  eternal  truth. 
They  will  serve  as  a  spiritual  militia,  fitted  to 
compete  with  the  emissaries  of  Rome,  ready 


Church.Glasgow;  Professor  M*Michael,     for  every  eraergencv;  and  by  awakening  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Dunfermline;     old  Scottish  spirit  of  determined  resistance  to 


JorLorimer,  London ;  Professor  Hether- 
.  Glasgow ;  Rev.  Sir  H.  W.  Moncrieflf ; 
.  Chiniquy,  Canada ;  Rev.  Mr  Young ; 
on.  Watson;  Mr  Robert  Morrison,  of 
«ton;  Bailie  Blackadder;  Professor 
•"»  Dr  Greville;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
J«n;  Mr  D.  Dickson,  Mr  Peter  Scott, 
^  Jiumber  of  ladies  were  also  accom  mo- 
on the  platforms  which  surrounded  the 
the  stone. 

J  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Begg, 
^oaxEous,  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute, 
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Popery,  they  may  be  the  means  of  raising  up 
a  phalanx  of  devoted  Christian  men,  who,  in 
the  language  of  our  national  poet,  in  the  hour 
of  peril, 

"  May  stand,  a  wall  of  Are,  around  their  much-loved 
isle." 

Rev.  Dr  Lindsat,  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Glasgow,  after  adverting  to  the  recent 
spread  of  Popery,  and  the  necessity  of  earnrst 
effort  on  the  part  of  Protestants  to  counteract 
ita  influence,  alluded  to  the  wide  area  from 
which  representatives  of  different  Christian 
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commtifkions  had  been  drawn  to  the  present 
meetings,  and  tlie  freedom  of  statement  which 
was  allowed  in  them.  He  then  proceeded  to  say 
— I  too,  at  the  present  moment,  feel  a  sentio 
ment  stm«rg'h*ngr  in  my  bosom  for  ntteranc^ 
which  I  must  express,  though  I  know  it  is 
not  shared  in  by  the  bnllc  of  those  who  are 
"present.  Tlie  subject  I  am  alluding  to  is  the 
endowment  of  Maynooth.  According  to  my 
view,  indeed,  all  .national  endowments  of  re«> 
ligion  are  unwarrantable,  and  have  a  natural 
•tendency,  when  left  to  their  own  uncontrolled 
iDfloence,  to  do  serious  damage  to  the  cause 
of  genuine  godliness.  That,  however,  is  not 
a  point  I  am  going  to  enter  upon.  What  of 
Maynooth,  then?  Well,  this  is  my  view.  I 
look  upon  Popery,  not  simply  as  a  religion, 
but  as  an  infamous  conspiracy  against  the 
religions  liberties  of  all  mankind.  There  are, 
therefore;  I  think,  special  reasons  for  the 
abolition  of  Popish  endowments  in  this 
country ;  and  I  can  quite  conscientiously  join 
in  any  agitation  which  seeks  to  deliver  the 
country  fW>m  the  sin  and  the  folly  of  uphold^ 
-ing  the  delusions  of  thb  Papacy.  At  the 
same  time,  I  have  a  conviction  deeply  seated 
in  my  bosom,  which  gathers  strength  from 
day  to  day,  that  all  our  efforts  to  e£Fect  the 
disendowment  of  Poperv  in  this  country  will 
prove  altogether  unavailing,  so  long  as  Pro«- 
testant  churches  and  schools  are  sustained 
by  the  funds  of  the  State.  My  conviction  is, 
that,  if  tihe  Protestant  world  could  tear  itself 
free  from  all  dependence  for  support  upon 
•national  funds,  then  at  once  we  could  compel 
Popery  to  stand  among  us  upon  her  own  legs, 
and,  in  a  ftilr  stand-up  fight  between  the  two 
systems,  I  could  have  no  doubt  that  Protest- 
ants, putting  forth  all  their  energies,  and  feel- 
ing that  now  all  depended  upon  themselves 
under  God,  would  speedily,  with  the  blessing 
-  of  Heaven,  achieve  a  complete  victory.  But 
I  must  stop.  If  the  simple  object  of  this  In- 
stitute  were  to  agitate  against  Maynooth, 
while  I  could  not  but  approve  of  it,  I  would 
yet  consider  it  a  hopeless  undertaking,  for 
the  reason  already  stated.  Far  more  exten- 
sive, however,  is  its  deiAgn,  and  it  will  serve 
as  a  rallving  point  to  all  the  Protestants  of 
the  land.  By  means  of  lectures,  periodi- 
cals, and  other  publications,  it  will  pour  forth 
a  continuous  stream  of  Christian  knowledge 
among  our  own  people;  and  it  will  also 
serve  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  delusions, 
.  superstitions,  and  lies  of  Popery.     What  a 

glorious  thing  will  it  be  for  young  men  to 
ave  their  minds  imbued  here  with  sound 
views  of  the  nature  of  Popery,  and  to  be  thus 
prepared  for  going  forth  as  missionaries  to 
France,  and  Spain,  and  Italy,  the  central  seat 
of  the  Man  of  Sin  ?  May  the  Lord  abun- 
dantly  bless  this  institute,  and  make  it  a 
blessing. 

Sir  H.  W.  MoMCRiBKF  briefly  expressed 
the  interest  which  was  felt  not  only  by  him- 
self personallv,  but  by  the  office-bearers  and 
members  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
the  success  of  the  Protestant  Institute,  whose 
foundation  had  just  been  laid. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Rev.  A.  Dallas, 
London,  who  stated  that  about  seven  yean 


ago  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  founding 
a  similar  Institute  in  Dublin,  which  bad  since 
been  very  successful,  and  had  borne  good 
fruit — part  of  the  lB2d  Psalm  was  sung,  and 
the  proceedings  were  closed  with  prayer  by 
the  Kev.  Dr  STunvoTOii,  Glasgow. 

LiUiographs  of  the  Institute,  as  seen  fron 
Oeorge  Iv.  Bridge,  were  exhibited  to  th« 
spectators.  It  is  only  intended  at  present 
however,  to  raise  an  outer  wall  of  the  buildii^ 
to  the  level  of  the  Bridge;  the  alterations » 
be  made  on  the  existing  property,  and  tlx 
three  upper  atoreys  which  are  to  rise  abon 
the  Bridge,  will  not  be  commenced  till  after 
Whitsunday  1861. 

-  At  the  close  of  the  ceremonial,  a  nnmbff 
«f  the  oomnany  visited  the  Old  Magdalea 
Chapel,  which  forms  part  of  the  property 
ticquired  by  the  Institute.  Dr  Begg  roeD- 
tioned  some  particulars  regarding  the  historj 
-of  the  chapel,  and  its  present  usets  and  stated 
that  the  body  of  *  the  good  **  Duke  of  Argyle, 
who  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  cause'  of 
Protestantism  and  Presbytery,  had  been  laid 
out  on  the  table  which  stood  m  the  middle  of 
the  chapeU  This  interesting  fact,  amor; 
other  things^  had  indaced  him  (Dr  Begg)  to 
desire  very  earnestly  the  presence  of  the  pre- 
sent Duke  of  Argvle  at  the  laying  of  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  Protestant  Institote, 
and  the  freat  commemoration  meetings 
which  were  now  being  held  in  this  city.  Vis 
-Grace,  however,  had  declined  to  come,haTiD; 
somehow  got  the  idea  into  his  head— an  kin 
which  he  (Dr  Begg)  thought  was  a  most 
absurd  one,  but  which  he  did  not  think  h( 
had  been  able  to  dislodge— -that  there  ru 
something  of  political  partv  mixed  up  with 
these  demonstrations,  and  that,  therefore,  U 
ought  to  keep  dear  of  them.  Dr  Begg  tlies 
•directed  attention  to  some  ftne  eld  specimpot 
of  stained  glass  in  the  windows,  and  stated 
that  the  steeple  was  famished  with  a  very 
fine  bell,  which  was  believed  to  have  be«n 
manufactured  in  Spain,  and  to  contain  a  good 
deal  of  silver  in  its  composition.  He  had 
received  several  tempting  offers  for  it,  brt 
the  Protestant  Institute  were  determined  to 
keep  it,  as  well  as  the  other  old  relics  con- 
nected with  the  building.  The  Rev.  Doctor 
then  expressed  his  readiness  to  gratify  tite 
visitors  with  a  specimen  of  the  old  bell's 
qualities,  and  in  a  few  minutes  its  richsilrei? 
tone  was  heard  ringing  out  a  Jubilant  peii 
over  all  the  Cowgate  and  Grassmarket,  n> 
celebration  of  the  founding  of  the  *Protestatt 
Institate  of  Scotland.** 


EysinHO  MsKTmo. 
The  final  evening  meeting  was  held  in  (^ 
Free  Assembly  Biul  at  seven  o*clock.   t^ 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  having  been  expected  to 
preside  and  to  speak  on  the  oceasion,  tli«  | 
Hall  was  densely  filled  at  the  honr  of  coo- 
mencing.    The  noble  Earl  did  not,  howftffi 
make  his  appearance,  and  Dr  Begg  intimated  j 
that  he  had  been  detained  in  London  b;tb«  i 
pressure  of  bis  Parliamentary  duties.  Coloot 
Walker,  R.A.,  took  the  chah-,  and  made  8ob< 
condemnatory  remarks  on  the  shnflling  s""  | 
temporising  policy  of  both  the  great  politiiv 
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in  Parlfan«nt,  in  regfard  to  Pr6<te8^ 
and  Popery.  The  Rev.  C.  Chiniqoy, 
9ral  other  speakers,  principally  from 
SDCcessiveiy  addressed  the  meethigr, 
D  reference  to  the  objects  and  efforts 
ocieties  with  which  they  were  con- 
On  the  motion  of  the  Rer.  Jon. 


Watson,  votes  of  thanks  wtrfe  ptMed  to  th# 
▼arioos  speakers,  to  the  committee  who  ha4 
arranged  the  present  series  of  meetinflrB,  and 
to  the  committee  of  the  Free  Chnroh  Assem- 
b\y  Hall.  Dr  Begg  then  saye  out  the  con* 
eluding  Terses  of  the  90th  Psalm,  and  th« 
meeting  terminated  about  eleren  o*dook. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  SYNOD. 


{Continued  fiom  page  374.) 


DBBT  LIQUIDATING  BOARD. 

ev.  H.  M.  liAcGiLL  read  the  report  of 
i  Liquidating  Board.  It  commenced 
ting  to  the  important  nature  of  the 
nt  which  was  going  on  in  connection 
i  **  outward  business  of  the  house  of 
The  report  was  long  and  interesting, 
"egret  that  our  space  does  not  admit 
pring  it  here.  It  is  printed,  how- 
Ibe  appendix  to  the  minutes,  where 
lers  may  see  it  more  at  length.  In 
Btime,  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief 

onneriy  reported  to  the  Synod,  there 
3  congregations,  which  owed  an  ag* 
debt  of  about  L.X15,000,  of  which  it 
bated  that  not  more  than  L.d5,000 

•  regarded  as  specially  burdensome ; 
tihe  amount  rested  on  cougregationsi 
Wch  had  more  urgent,  and  thirty 
Mk  claims  on  the  fund  at  the  Synod*s 
I"  These  calculations  were  submitted 
f&od  in  1857,  not  in  their  details,  but 
'  general  results,  and  on  the  distinct 
Huiing  that  every  claim  submitted  to 
td  through  the  regular  channel  of  the 
iries  should  be  carefully  considered. 
It  have  been  anticipated,  a  large  num- 
•Pplioatlons  not  included  in  the  esti« 
hich  was  unavoidably  conjectural  to 
'ttent,  have  been  presented  to  the 
^0  that,  instead  of  90  congregations 
L.35,000,  117  congregations  owing 
t  have  sent  in  their  applications.  It 
irmmed  that  no  individual  application 
hould  be  solicited  or  prompted  by  the 
i>ut  should  be  the  spontaneous  act  of 
fts  themselves — a  course,  the  advan- 
which  are  obvious,  as  it  protected  the 
against  the  charge  of  invidiousoess  or 
iy.  It  will  be  for  the  Synod  to  instruct 
1^0,  should  it  be  deemed  expedient,  to 
^ns  for  ascertaining  whether  some  of 
ffrcgations,  less  favourably  situated, 
>t  have  withheld  their  applications 
leir  unwilHugness  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
rethren,  or  from  their  felt  incapacity 
clmation  to  undertake  their  own  pro- 
^of  the  effort  necessary  for  their  Iree- 
fne  Board  received  in  all  117  applica- 

*  aid  from  the  like  number  of  congre- 
1.  owiog  an  aggregate  debt  of  L.47,854. 
^^  applications,  81,  representing  an 


fiffgregate  debt  of  li.38^299,  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  involving  grants  already  promised 
to  the  extent  of  L.7459.  There  are  36  case* 
stin  under  consideration,  involving  an  aggre- 
gate debt  of  L.l  5,555.  There  are  72  congre- 
gations, a  few  of  which  have  completed,  and 
the  rest  of  which,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, are  employed  in  completing,  the  ex- 
tinction of  their  debt ;  and  also  9  congrega- 
tions that  are  occupied,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Board,  in  the  reduction  of  debt  to  such  a  de- 

free,  that  will  render  the  remainder  unbur- 
ensome." 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted,  with 
the  thanks  of  the  Synod  to  the  Board  and 
their  Secretary;  and  the  Board  was  in- 
structed to  use  meansfor  ascertaining  whether 
certain  congregations,  less  favourably  situ- 
ated, may  not  have  withheld  their  application 
from  disinclination,  or  supposed  Incapacity 
to  undertake  their  own  proportion  of  th0 
amount  necessary  for  effecting  their  freedom. 
The  Board  was  reappointed  for  the  current 
year  as  follows : — Rev.  Dr  Somerville,  Br  A. 
Thomson,  Dr  Taylor,  H.  M.  Ma«Gill,  T.  Fin- 
layson,  John  M*Coll,  J.  Logan  Aikman,  Wil- 
liam Beckett,  John  Symington,  S.  Sinclair  { 
Messrs  D.  Anderson,  J.  B.  Ridston,  Peter 
Hamilton,  J.  H.  Young,  R.  A.  Boag,  Jamea 
Peddie,  John  Henderson,  John  M'Ewen,  John 
Millar,  Andrew  Mitchell,  James  Mitchell, 
James  Morton,  Sir  James  Anderson,  Mr 
John  M*Dowell,  George  Paterson,  Alexander 
White,  Charles  King,  James  Marshall.  Mr 
David  Anderson,  Chairman. 

TRB  GKBENLAW  CASE. 

This  came  up  in  the  form  of  a  protest  an^ 
appeal,  by  Messrs  Henry  Miller,  Kobert  Gib- 
son, and  others,  against  a  deed  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Eelso,  refusinpf  to  review  and  reverse  a 
former  decision  of  said  presbytery,  sustaining 
a  complaint  by  the  Bev.  John  Milne,  against 
certain  parties  in  the  congregation  of  Green- 
law. It  was  moved  and  seconded,  that  the 
Synod  proceed  to  consider  the  case  in  open 
court.  It  was  moved  and  seconded  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  Synod  remit  the  case  to 
a  commitee,  in  terms  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures. 
The  amendment  was  carried  by  a  show  of 
hands,  and  the  Synod  appointed  the  following 
committee  to  consider  the  case  and  report: — 
Messrs  John  Bankine,  Peter  M*Dowall,  WH- 
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')iam  Marshall,  Dr  Smart,  Dr  Brown,  ThomaB 
Finlayson,  Georg^e  Hutton  (Liulkh^ow),  J.  S. 
Taylor,  Dr  Eadie,  William  Beckett,  John  T. 
M'Farlane,  Peter  Cairns ;  and  Messrs  Robert 
Mathie,  John  Middlemass,  William  Harvey, 
and  George  Panton.    Dr  Smart,  Convener. 

The  above  committee,  after  long  and  anx- 
ions  consideration,  recommended  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  "  That  the  Synod  approve  of 
the  sentence  of  the  Presbytery  of  Kelso,  de- 
claring it  unconstitutional  for  any  congrega- 
tion or  session  to  pronounce  or  to  record  any 
judgment  upon  the  character  or  conduct  of  a 
minister,  and  the  presbytery's  refusal  to  re- 
view or  reverse  their  deed,  as  maintaining 
this  constitutional  doctrine.  That  the  Synod 
express  their  regret  that  the  presbytery  of 
Kelso  did  not,  by  deputation  or  presbyterial 
visitation,  make  further  investigation  into  the 
causes  of  division  at  Greenlaw,  before  giving 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  And,  as 
among  the  documents  in  the  case  before  the 
committee,  there  is  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
Milne,  of  10th  November  1869,  which,  in  their 
view,  may  be  made  the  basis  of  negotiation 
toward  liealing  the  divisions  in  the  congrega- 
tion, the  Synod  shall  appoint  a  committee  of 
their  number  to  visit  the  congregation  of 
Greenlaw,  in  the  hope  that  peace  and  unani- 
mity may  be  yet  restored." 

Some  objection  having  been  made  to  a  part 
of  this  recommendation,  the  case  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  committee,  with  instructions  to 
report  with  all  convenient  speed.  The  com- 
mittee subsequently  reportea  that  all  the  par- 
ties acquiesced  in  the  finding  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  Synod  accordingly  adopted  the 
report,  and  appointed  the  Rev.  Drs  Smart  and 
George  Johnston  to  visit  the  congregation  of 
Greenlaw,  with  the  view  of  restoring  peace 
and  unanimity. 

THE  KINKBLL  CASE. 

The  Home  Secretart  read  the  report  of  the 
^ome  Committee  on  the  question  of  supple- 
ment to  the  congregation  of  Kinkell.  A  pe- 
tition from  the  congregation  was  read,  and 
Mr  Harley,  commissioner,  was  heard  in  sup- 
port of  it.  Immediately  thereafter  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Perth  was  heard,  and  the  Home 
Secretary,  in  reply.  After  reasoning,  it  was 
moved  and  seconded,  that  the  prayer  of  the 
petition  be  granted,  and  that  the  Home  MiSf 
sion  Committee  be  instructed  to  take  the  usual 
steps  with  the  view  of  granting  a  supplement. 
It  was  moved  and  seconded  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  the  prayer  of  the  petition  be  re- 
fused. The  majority,  however,  supported  the 
motion,  which  was  carried  accordingly. 

PREACHEBS'   FEES. 

The  committee  for  adjusting  the  fee  to 
preachers  on  special  occasions  recommended 
to  the  Synod  to  regulate  as  follows:— 1st, 
That  when  a  minister,  appointed  by  his  pres- 
bytery to  supply  the  pulpit  of  a  sick  brother, 
shall  send  a  preacher  in  his  room,  such 
preacher  should  receive  the  fee  usually  paid 
for  supplyiug  the  pulpit  of  the  minister  so 
sending  him.  2d,  That  when  a  minister  is 
appointed  by  his  presbytery  to  perform,  in 


their  name,  some  presbyterial  service  other 
than  rendering  supply  for  a  sick  brother,  the 
preacher  occupying  the  pulpit  of  the  minister 
absent  on  such  service  should  receive  the  fee 
usually  paid  by  the  congregation  to  vbich 
such  minister  has  been  so  appointed.  3d, 
That  when  a  minister  is  serving  a  congrega- 
tion other  than  his  ownj^in  consequence  of 
some  private  arrangement  between  himself 
and  such  congregation,  the  preacher  supply- 
ing for  him  should  receive  the  fee  usual/; 
paid  for  the  supply  of  such  minister's  pnlpt 
4th,  That  when  a  preacher  is  supplying  tk 
pulpit  of  a  collegiate  charge,  the  fee  should 
be  regulated  by  toe  stipend  of  the  individcal 
minister  whose  place  he  has  been  engaged  to 
supply  on  the  occasion.  These  recommenda- 
tions were  adopted. 

PROPOSAL  FOR  FORMATION  OF  A  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 

The  session  of  Bristo  Street  church,  Edin- 
burgh, were  heard  in  support  of  an  overture 
proposing  the  formation  of  a  General  As- 
sembly in  place  of  the  present  Synod.  Th* 
overture  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  till 
next  meeting  of  Synod. 

ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO  MISSION  BOkSD. 

The  Synod  received  an  overture  and  several 
reports  anent  the  mode  of  electing  members 
to  the  Mission  Board.  After  some  conver- 
sation, it  was  agreed  to  transmit  the  oTcrture 
to  presbyteries  to  report  thereon,  and  ap- 

Sointed  the  Revs.  Dr  Robson,  Wm.  Beckett, 
ohn  Edmond, and  Peter  Davidson, MtmOfft-, 
with  Sir  James  Anderson  and  Mr  Peter 
Hamilton,  Elders— Mr  Davidson,  Convaff, 
a  committee  to  receive  the  reports,  and  pre- 
pare a  digest  of  the  same  for  next  meeticg 
of  Synod. 

MISCELLANEOUS  BUSINESS. 

Overture  from  the  Presbytery -of  Edin- 
burgh, to  print,  in  a  cheap  form,  chaps,  iii-ti. 
of  Rules  and  Forms  of  Procedure,  was 
adopted;  but  it  was  deemed  proper  to  delay 
the  carrying  of  the  same  into  effect  till  pro- 
posals anent  moderations  and  calls  be  con- 
sidered and  disposed  of. 

Received  a  letter  from  the  United  Presbj- 
terian  Presbytery  of  Melbourne,  regarding 
the  union  of  Presbyterian  bodies  in  tliai 
colony.  Appointed  the  Revs.  W.  Beckett 
and  G.  Jeffrey  to  prepare  and  transmit  a 
reply,  thanking  the  presbytery  for  the  infor- 
mation communicated. 

The  case  of  the  Rev.  H.  Darling,  of  Sydney, 
to  be  put  on  the  Probationers*  Roll,  was  n- 
mitted  to  the  Presbytery  of  Kelso  to  make 
the  necessary  inquiries,  and  to  proceed  therein 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Church. 

The  committee  appointed  at  last  meeting 
of  Synod  to  issue  an  address  on  the  subject 
of  intemperance,  reported  that  they  had  M- 
filled  their  appointment,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Synod  for  their  diligencp. 

It  was  agreed  that  next  meeting  of  Sjnod 
be  held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  Monday  sHtr 
the  second  Sabbath  of  May  next  Worship 
to  commence  at  half-past  six  p.m. 
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MODBRATOR^'S  OLOSIN0  ADDBE88. 

:ynod  baTingr  sat  till  the  morning  of 
y  thf  24th  May,  and  the  business 
len  terminated,  the  Moderatoz>  de- 
brief closings  address,  substantially 
8 :— We  are  now  at  the  close  of  our 
.  At  this  late  hour,  and  in  the  thin 
ansted  state  of  the  House,  it  would 
reasonable  formality  on  my  part  to 
on  with  a  valedictory  address;  and 
am  incompetent  for  the  task.  Let 
ay,  now  that  we  are  about  to  separate, 
i  a  natural  course  to  look  behind ; 
Hmg  so,  amidst  all  our  shortcomings, 
I  just  caose  to  acknowledge  that  the 
id  of  God  has  been  upon  us,  and  that 
seen  much  since  we  came  together 
h  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful, 
alters  of  difficulty  have  been  under 
ation ;  trying  cases— trying,  as  being 
Jd  to  disquiet  and  agitate  the  minds 
rethren — have  been  before  us,  but 
he  diversities  of  opinion  that  have 
pressed,  I  think  we  have  sustained 
tified  our  designation  as  a  United 
There  have  been  diversities  of 
^but  ou  no  point  of  essential  import- 
terely  upon  matters  of  arrangement 
inistration.   We  had  under  considera- 


tion a  very  important  subject— the  spiritual 
independence  of  the  Church ;  there  were  dif- 
ferent views  entertained,  and  we  came  nearly 
to  a  division  upon  them.  But  did  they  indi- 
cate any  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  spiritual  independence  of 
the  Church,  or  in  regard  to  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  maintaining  our  position  in 
regard  to  the  independence  of  the  Church  ? 
Nothing  of  the  sort ;  the  discussion  referred 
simply  to  ttie  reasonableness  of  particular 
modes  of  manifesting  the  spiritual  independ- 
ence of  the  Church  to  the  world  around  us. 
Then,  the  other  night,  when  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  devotional  exercises  in  which 
we  were  engaged,  hearing  interesting  state- 
ments, and  witnessing  the  personal  presence 
of  our  dear  friends  from  America,  our  minor 
points  were  all  in  the  background,  and  we  felt 
how  perfectly  joined  we  were  together  in  mind 
and  judgment— all  hearts  were  blended  in  one. 
Let  us  in  this  spirit  return  to  our  several 
spheres  of  duty,  and  with  renewed  earnestness 
and  devotedness  give  ourselves  to  the  work  of 
furthering  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  more  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  the  United  Pesby- 
terian  Church,  the  interests  and  usefulness  of 
which  lie  so  near  to  our  hearts. 

The  Synod  then  engaged  in  devotional  exer- 
cises; after  which  its  sitting  was  finally  closed. 


PRESBYTERLAL  PROCEEDINGS. 


Joi^— This  presbytery  met  at  Ar- 
on  the  17th  July—the  Rev.  Alex- 
Jorley,  moderator  pro  tern.  It  was 
teithat,  since  last  ordinary  meeting, 
**»  William  Thomson  Rankin,  of 
%  iad  been  removed  by  death,  on 
twas  agreed  that  his  name  be  taken 
^  roll ;  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
t  to  prepare  for  record  in  the  minutes 
fession  of  the  brethren's  esteem  for 
nd  of  their  sympathy  with  his  be- 
widow  and  family.  There  was  laid 
table  a  unanimous  call  from  the  con- 
on  of  Muirton,  in  favour  of  Mr  Thos.' 
?robationer,  to  be  their  pastor,  which, 

been  found  regularly  proceeded  in, 
stained  and  concurred  in,  and  trials 
;ination  were  assigned  to  Mr  Swan, 
issioners  also  appeared  from  the  con- 
ion  of  North  Grimsby  Street,  Ar- 
J  praying  the  presbytery  to  appoint 

their  number  to  moderate  in  a  call 
I  to  be  th^r  pastor ;  when,  it  havin|; 
ound  that  unanimity  existed  in  the 
Jgation,  and  that  they  were  prepared 
^e  suitable  provision  for  the  support 
'^r  pastor,  it  was  agreed  to  grant  the 
r  of  the  petition,  and  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
f  was  appointed  to  moderate  there  on 
reoing  of  Monday  the  1st  of  August. 
?»ea  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
'^1  religion  in  the  congregations 
^  ttte  bounds,  when  it  was  agreed  to 

*  course  of  presbyterial  visitations, 


and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
a  plan  for  carrying  out  the  same.  Next 
ordinary  meeting  to  be  held  at  Brechin,  on 
Tuesday  the  25th  of  September. 

Benvick, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
7th  of  August—the  Rev.  Dr  Cairns,  mo- 
derator. Reports  by  the  presbyterial  de- 
puties were  given  in  from  the  various  con- 
gregations, ^1  testifying  favourably  to  the 
state  of  religion  in  them.  The  deputies  to 
Eyemouth  attested  the  beneficial  effects  of 
the  revival  there ;  and,  in  particular,  "  that 
the  observance  of  family  worship  is  gene- 
ral, and  that  there  has  been  a  great  im- 
provement in  this  respect  since  the  revival ; 
that  there  are  three  weekly  prayer-meet- 
ings held  in  the  church,  besides  one  of 
Sabbath  school  teachers,  and  numerous 
private  fellowship  meetings  in  which  mem*- 
hers  of  the  church  and  others  take  part ; 
that  there  has  been  a  great  improvement 
in  Sabbath  observance  since  the  revival ; 
that  the  state  of  religion  in  the  congrega- 
tion has  been  greatly  revived,  and  that 
many  of  the  young  have,  to  all  appear** 
ance,  been  savingly  Impressed  and  turned 
unto  the  Lord ;  and  that  intemperance  and 
swearing  formerly  much  prevailed,  but,  as 
another  effect  of  the  revival,  these  sins  have 
in  a  great  measure,  though  not  wholly, 
disappeared."  It  was  reported  in  regard 
to  other  congregations,  that,  for  some  time 
past,  an  increased  interest  in  Divine  things 
has  been  manifest.    In  one  congregation 
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tnine  weekly  fellowsliip  meetings  are  spread 
x>ver  the  district — ^in  one  Tillage  it  is  held 
twice  a  week ;  and  ereiy  member  of  this 
large  congregation  has  it  thus  in  his  power 
to  attend  a  weekly  prayer-meeting  within  a 
short  distance  of  his  own  dwelling.  In  se- 
veral congregations,  family  worship,  which 
.had  been  much  neglected,  is  becoming  mord 
common.  In  one  village  of  30  families 
there  were  only  three  who  observed  it  till 
lately,  and  now  there  are  only  three  who 
jieglect  it.  The  Berwick  ministers,  with 
their  elders— the  Rev.  William  Porteons, 
Convener — were  appointed  a  committee  t« 
classify  the  facts  in  these  reports  for  next 
meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
October  9th.  The  Rev.  Messrs  Hunter 
and  William  Porteous  were  appointed 
to  conduct  evangelistic  services  at  Holv 
Island,  and  report  at  next  meeting.  A 
circular  from  the  Rev.  Andrew  Robertson 
was  read  regarding  home  mission  churchesi 
and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  reply  that 
there  are  no  such  churches  as  yet  within 
our  bounds.  Mr  Mearns  intimated  that 
he  had  received  for  each  minister  and 
congregational  library  of  the  presbyterv, 
through  the  mission  secretaries,  the  excel- 
.  lent  volume  containing  the  proceedings  at 
the  recent  Missionary  Conference  in  Liver- 
pool, and  he  was  instructed  to  return  the 
cordial  thanks  of  the  presbytery  to  the 
generous  donor. 

Dumfriea. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
25th  of  July — the  Rev.  James  Jenkins, 
Caetle^Douglas,  moderator.  A  letter  was 
read  from  Mr  Robert  Wishart,  accepting 
of  the  call  from  the  congregation  of  Thom*> 
hill,  and  a  request  made,  supported  by  a 
petition  from  the  congregation,  that  the 
presbytery  meet  about  the  middle  of  Sep* 
tember,  to  hear  his  trials;  which  was 
granted.  Mr  Adam  Welsh  read  an  exer- 
eise,  which  was  sustained.  Messrs  James 
Callander  and  Nath.  M^Dougal  each  de^- 
livered  a  discourse,  which  was  sustained. 
Mr  Andrew  Russell  read  a  short  essay  on 
sanctifioation,  and  was  examined  on  the 
nsual  subjects  for  admission  to  the  Hall ; 
which  were  all  approved  and  sustained — 
ail  the  students  to  be  certified  to '  the  pro- 
fessors^  As  Intimated  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, twenty-five  copies  of  the  Conference 
on  Missions,  held  at  Liverpool,  had  been 
presented  .to  ministers  and  libraries.  It 
was  agreed  to-  tender  the  most  cordial 
thanks  of  the  presbytery,  through  the 
Home  Secretary,  to  the  generous  donor. 
Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Dumfries,  on 
Wednesday,  19ih  September, 

Dundee, — This  pretbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, the  e4th  July— the  Rev..  James  Stir- 
ling, moderator.  The  presbytery  granted 
the  prayer  of  a  petition  from  the  Bronghty 
Ferry  congregation  for  a  moderation,  and 


appointed  the  Rev.  Alexander  Miller  to 
moderate  in  a  call  there  on  the  evening  of 
'the  6th  Augost.  On  a  letter  being  read 
from  the  secretaries,  stating  that  a  liberal 
friend  had  presented  a  copy  of  the  Report 
of  the  Missionary  Conference  at  Liverpool 
to  each  of  the  ministers  and  congregational 
libraries,  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  cod- 
vey  the  thanks  of  the  presbytery,  througli 
the  Rev.  Dr  Somervilfe,  to  the  donor  fir 
the  gift.  Read  a  letter  from  the  Homt 
Seoretary  anent  Home  Rvangelizatioii, 
also  from  the  Rev.  A.  Robertson  anem 
Home  Mission  Stations.  Handed  over 
these  letters  to  the  convener  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  presbytery  on  Home  Opera- 
tions, with  instructions  to  report  at  next 
meeting  of  presbytery.  Mr  Peter  Wrighi, 
having  given  all  his  trials,  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  Mr  James  StirliDg 
and  Mr  David  K.  Miller  were  examined 
(according  to  the  new  mode  recommended 
by  the  Synod).  The  examination  was 
satisfactory,  and  the  presbytery  agreed  to 
certify  Mr  James  Stirling,  A.M.,  and  Mr 
David  K.  Miller,  B.A.,  to  the  Hall.  The 
convener  of  the  Students  Committee  gave 
in  their  report,  which  was  received,  and 
thanks  given  to  the  committee. .  Agreed  to 
certify  to  the  Hall,  Messrs  Gray  and  Lyon 
of  the  5th  year,  Messrs  Douglas  and  Beat; 
of  the  4th  year,  and  G«orge  Gordon  oiU 
8d  year.  This  presbytery  meets  on  Tues- 
day, the  28th  of  August. 

Falkirk. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
81st  July — the  Rev.  James  Scott,  Bath- 
gate, moderator.  Mr  William  Miller,  pro- 
bationer, under  call  to  the  East  congrega- 
tion, Falkirk,  was  present,  and  requested 
a  few  days  longer  to  consider  said  call. 
The  request  was  granted.  Mr  Miller 
has  since  accepted  of  this  call.  Messrs 
Ephraim  Smith,  John  M.  Mills,  andThos. 
Trench,  were  examined  on  the  subjecu 
prescribed  by  the  Synod,  and  certified  to 
the  Divinity  Hall.  Mr  James  Hay,  studend 
afler  having  been  summoned,  iv^ith  certi- 
fication, was  found  contumacious,  and  de- 
clared no  longer  a  student  or  member  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Kext 
meeting,  first  Taesday  of  October. 

Hamilton. — This  presbytery  met,  i» 
Mnir  Street  Church  Hall,  on  the  29th  May 
>— Rev.  John  Shearer,  moderator  pro  t€», 
Messrs  James  Allison,  John  Gilmour, 
John  Young,  John  Giffen,  and  Jamei 
M'Kenzie,  delivered  discourses,  whicb 
were  sustained.  These  students,  along 
with  Messrs  William  B.  Wilson,  Andre* 
Alston,  James  Martin,  and  William  Mar- 
tin, were  also  examined  in  Church  UistorT 
and  Theology,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
presbytery.  Messrs  Jamea  Allison  awj 
William  Wilson  were  examined  inNatnw 
Philosophy,  and  approved  of.    The  Bet. 
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itb&tB  Was  appointed  moderator  for 
'  six  months.  Messrs  Brown<  Wil* 
ILanghland,  and  the  elders  from 
their  congregations,  were  appointed 
Qg  committee  on  missions  for  the 
year ;  Mr  Brown,  convener. — This 
et  again,  in  the  same  place,  on  the 
me — Rev,  Peter  Leys,  moderator 

Messrs.  Wm.  Martin  and  James 
ie  delivered  discourses,  which  were 
rely  sustained.  Mr  M^Kenzie  was 
unined  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
^cal  Criticism,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
bytery.  The  presbytery,  finding 
bhe  students  under  their  superin- 
t  had  delivered  the  various  disr 

and  performed  the  respective 
I  prescribed  to  them  since  last 
instructed  the  clerk  to  certify  them 
Kvinitj  Hall.  Read  a  letter  from 
\  Mr  MacGill,  anent  the  Synod's 
)f  Home  Evangelization.  Thepres*- 
lelayed  the  consideration  thereof 
meeting.  Read  a  communication 
e  Foreign  Mission  Secretary,  an- 
g  that  Mr  William  Martin,  a  stur 
the  fourth  year,  had  been  accepted 
dissioR  Board  as  a  missionary  for 
Q  condition  of  bis  receiving  license 
Ination  from  this  presbytery,  and 
Bg  the  presbytery  to  appoint  him 
iH  trials  for  Ucense  and  ordination, 
be  may  be  able  to  leave  for  India 
itely  after  the  close  of  the  session 
iall,  which  was  accordingly  done. 
iVBsbytery  met  again,  in  the  same 
■tiie  aist  JuTy^the  Rev.  Thomas 
H^  moderator.  Entered  upon  the 
ution  of  the  Synod's  scheme  of 
tvangeliaation,  delayedat  last  meet^ 
he  Home  Secretary's  communica- 
I  again  xead,  and,  after  delibera^ 
)  presbytery  agreed  to  reply  to  the 
hat,  during  the  past  and  present 
ley  have  l^en  carrying  on  a  very 
nount  of  evangelistic  services  in 
s  within  their  own  boun^ — that 
tve  been  followed. by  miich  of  the 
blessing — that  these  are  continued 
bat  the  district  is  so  fully  occupied 
gelisttc,  local  missionary,  and  other 
r  as  not  to  require,  in  the  meantime, 
»gu  aid.    Read  a  letter  from  the 

Secretary,  stating  that  a  liberal 
'  of  our  Church  had  granted  copies 
eport  of  the  Missionary  Conference, 
Liverpool  in  March  last,  to  each 
'  of  presbytery  and  congregationid 
within  their. bounds,  and  the  clerk 
1  that  be  had  received  the  volumes 
»ribution.  The  presbytery  .unanit 
agreed yto  place  on.  their  records 
ianks  to  the  generous  donor,  and 
^  their  clerk  to  request  Mr  MacGill 
mmieate  the  same  to  him.    An  ap- 


plication was  made  by  Kr  Robert  Ren- 
wick,  preacher,  for  a  certificate  of  his 
license,  with  a  view  of  proceeding  to 
Canada;  which  was  cordially  granted* 
along  with  a  high  recommendation. 

Ireland, — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Cnllyr 
bachy  pn  Wednesday,  the  26th  of  July- 
Rev.  Dr  M*Jntyre,  moderator.  Mr  David 
Mair,  A.M.,  deUvered  his  trials  for  ordina- 
tion, and  was  examined  on  the  usual  sub- 
jects. The  trials  and  examination  were 
sustained.  Mr  John  B.  K.  Mlntyre  was 
also  examined  on  the  prescribed  subjects, 
preparatory  to  his  going  to  the  Theological 
Ball  for  the  second  session.  The  exa- 
minations were  sustained.  The  Rev.  Dr 
Bryce,  convener  of  the  Missionary  Com- 
mittee, stated  the  substance  of  certain 
communications  he  had  received  from 
Ballyfrenis,  by  which  it  appeared  that, 
although  the  recent  decision  of  presbyteiy 
had  done  something  towards  healing  the 
unhappy  difierenoes  in  the  congregation, 
yet  the  people  were  most  anxious  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  choosing  a  new  com- 
mittee of  management)  in  order  to  see 
how  far  one  of  the  present  committee  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  the  members 
There  was  also  a  wish  to  proceed  to  the 
choice  of  elders.  The  presby  tery  appointed 
Dr  Bryce  to  visit  Ballyfrenis,  and  try  to 
adjust  the  differences  there ;  also  to  take 
such  steps  as  he  should  see  fit.  towards  the 
election  of  office-bearers.  The  presbytery 
appointed  to  meet  at  Killaig  on  Thursday, 
;9th  August,  to  proceed  in  the  ordination 
of  Mr  Mair^  and  transact  other  business- 
Understanding  that  the  Re¥.  James  Stir- 
ling of  Kirriemuir  was  coming  to  Ireland, 
the  presbytery  agreed  to  request  him  to 
preach  the  ordination  s^rnqn.  The  other 
services  in  connection  with  the  ordination 
were  then  arranged  for. — ^Accordingly,  on 
Thursday,  9th  August,  the  presbytery  again 
met  at  .Eillaig^the  Rev«  Dr  M^Intyre, 
moderator.  The  Rev.  James  Stining 
preached,  in  eomplianee  with  the  n^quest 
of  last  meeting.  The  Rev.  James  Fleming 
explained  the  natiU«  of  ordination,  and 
defended  Preebytefian  ordiuatiouv  .  [This 
exercise  forms  part  of  the  ordination  serr 
.vices  in  all  Presbyterian  churches  in  L:e- 
land,  on  account  of  the  pretensions  of 
Episcopacy.]  The'  Rev.  Dr  M*Intyite  gave 
a  brief  historical  Sketch  of  the  Secession 
and  Relief  Churches,  and  of  the  dtvisions 
of.  the  .former,  including  that  iwhich  sepat 
rated  the  Associate  Presbytery  from  the 
body  of  Irish.  Seceders,  on  account  of  the 
Erastian  terms  of  the  new  grant  of  Begium 
Donum  in  1809,  submitted  to  by  the  ma- 
jority, but  resisted  by  the  Rev.  James 
Bryce,  the  late  pastor  of  that  congregation, 
to  whose  memory  he  paid  an  eloquent  and 
tonchmg  tribate.    He  introdnced  in  dmn 
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nological  order  an  account  of  the  series  of 
happy  unions  by  which  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  was  formed,  and  con- 
cluded by  reading  the  final  Act  of  the 
Associate  Presbytery,  agreeing  to  the  latest 
of  those  unions,  on  6th  May  1858.  He 
then  proposed  the  usual  questions,  which 
were  satisfactorily  answered.  He  then 
offered  up  the  ordination  prayfer;  after 
which  Mr  Mair  was  set  apart  to  the  ofiice 
of  the  ministry  and  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  congregation  of  Killaig,  by  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery.  The  Rev. 
Hugh  Smythe  then  delivered  a  charge  to 
the  newly  ordained  minister,  and  the  Rer. 
Dr  Bryce  addressed  the  people.  The  pres- 
bytery then  adjourned  till  seven  in  the 
evening,  when  Dr  Bryce  reported  that  he 
had  visited  Ballyfrenis  according  to  ap- 
pointment, and  had  found  it  would  be  best 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  election  of  a 
committee  of  managers,  but  had  not  seen 
his  way  to  taking  any  immediate  steps 
for  appointing  elders.  The  proceedings 
had  fully  confirmed  the  impression  already 
received  by  the  presbytery,  that  all  the 
troubles  of  the  last  few  months  had  arisen 
from  one  or  two  individuals ;  and  as  these 
were  now  placed  under  a  proper  check  by 
the  recent  measures  of  the  presbytery,  and 
by  this  last  act  of  the  congregation,  he 
trusted  quiet  and  confidence  would  soon 
be  restored.  Dr  Bryce's  procedure  was 
approved  of.  Dr  Bryce  then  stated  that, 
In  consequence  of  these  dissensions,  the 
funds  of  the  congregation  of  Ballyfrenis 
had  fallen  off,  and  that  the  hope  which  the 
Missionary  Committee  had  entertained 
of  receiving  larger  aid  from  the  people 
towards  maintaining  supplies,  had  not  yet 
been  realised.  He  felt  confident,  how- 
ever, that  as  soon  as  the  minds  of  the 
people  had  settled  down  from  the  recent 
agitation  and  distraction,  the  financial 
improvement  which  had  been  expected 
would  take  place.  Between  the  two  sede- 
runt^, the  presbytery  were  handsomely 
entertained  at  dinner  by  the  session ;  and 
in  the  evening,  by  the  congregation  at  a 
soiree,  when  a  number  of  interesting  ad- 
dresses were  delivered,  particularly  one  by 
Mr  Smythe  on  the  Revival  of  Religion, 
and  one  by  Mr  Stirling  on  the  Voluntary 
Principle. 

Keiso. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Presbytery  of  Kelso 
took  place  on  Tuesday,  24th  July,  in  Mr 
Renton's  session-house— the  Rev.  Walter 
Hume  of  Yetholm,  moderator.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  members.  Mr  Robert 
Heron,  a  student  of  Edinburgh  University 
under  the  superintendence  of  this  presby- 
tery^  was  taken  on  trial  for  admission  to 
the  Divinity  Hall,  and  having  passed 
through  his  examinations  by  written  papers 


with  high  credit,  was  unanimonsly  certi- 
fied to  the  Divinity  Hall  as  a  student 
of  the  first  year.  Mr  Thomas  Hogarth 
was  also  examined  in  Church  Histoiy, 
History  of  Doctrines,  and  Hermenemics, 
and  was  unanimously  certified  to  the  Hall 
as  a  fifth  year  student.  The  presbytery 
then  received  and  read  a  report  from 
Drs  Smart  and  Johnston,  deputies  of  tbe 
Synod  to  the  congregation  of  Greenlaw,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  reconciliatin 
between  the  discordant  parties  in  thtt 
church.  A  basis  of  union  was  submitud 
by  the  deputies,  to  the  efiect  that  both 
parties  should  express  regret,  and  agree  to 
cultivate  peace.  The  deputies  reported, 
that  on  taking  the  vote  the  basis  of  union 
was  agreed  to  by  a  considerable  majoritj, 
but  that  the  minority,  consisting  of  the 
protestors  against  the  judgment  of  the 
presbytery,  insisted  on  a  basis  of  theii 
own.  The  deputies,  regarding  this  as  an 
attempt  to  deprive  them  of  their  authority, 
declined  to  put  it  to  the  vote.  An  appli- 
cation from  three  of  the  parties  was  dot 
made  to  the  presbytery  for  disjunction  np 
to  the  date  of  their  forsaking  ordinances, 
about  twelve  months  ago,  which,  in  pre- 
sent circumstances,  was  refused,  and  the 
following  resolution  adopted :— That  the 
presbytery  express  regret  that  the  step? 
taken  bad  been  insufiScient  in  inducingthe 
dissentients  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Church ;  that  in  the  meantime  they  de- 
cline to  grant  the  application  for  disjunc- 
tion, but  instruct  the  session  to  grant  the 
same  if  the  applicants  shall  express  their 
sorrow  for  having  acted  in  an  unconstitu- 
tional manner  in  the  adoption  of  the  minute 
reflecting  on  their  minister,  and  for  absent- 
ing themselves  from  the  oi^dinances  of  the 
Church,  and  if  they  fulfil  their  pecuniarr 
obligations  up  to  the  date  of  disjunction. 
A  deputation  from  the  managers  of  the 
congregation  of  Yetholm  was  then  heard, 
at  great  length,  with  the  view  of  arranging 
in  reference  to.  the  stipend  of  the  minister 
of  that  church.  It  was  agreed  that  a 
meeting  should  be  held  at  the  close  of 
harvest,  to  consider  fully  the  natters  , 
brought  before  the  presbytery ;  and  the 
clerk  was  instructed  in  the  meantinoe  to 
correspond  with  the  Home  Mission  Seen* 
tary  on  the  subject  of  supplement.  Tb^ 
next  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  heldoc 
the  fourth  Tuesday  of  September. 

Lanark. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  ih^ 
24th  of  July— the  Rev.  John  M'Luckie, 
moderator.  Mr  Peter  Fender,  student  in 
divinity,  gave  a  discourse,  which  was  sdj- 
tained.  He  was  then  examined  on  Latioi 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Hermenentics,  Hagen- 
bach's  History  of  Doctrines,  and  Theology. 
Mr  William  Russell,  student  in  philosophj) 
was  examined  on  the  nsnal  branches,  in 
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order  to  his  entrance  on  the  study  of  di* 
vinitj.  His  examination  was  sustained, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  certify  both  students 
to  the  Hall.  It  was  agreed  to  hold  a  special 
meeting  of  presbytery  on  Tuesday  the  2d 
October,  to  promote  the  work  of  a  revival 
of  religion  within  the  bounds.  Two  mem- 
bers were  appointed  to  deliver  suitable 
addresses  on  that  occasion,  after  which 
there  will  5e  a  conversation  on  the  same 
subject.  Members  were  instructed  to  give 
public  intimation  of  this  meeting  on  the 
previous  Sabbath. 

Lancashire, — This  presbytery  met  at 
Coupland  Street,  Manchester,  on  Monday, 
30th  July— the  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Taylor,  A,M., 
moderator  j»ro  tem.  The  Rev.  R.  8.  Scott 
reported  that  Messrs  David  Walker  and 
Kobert  West  Pearson,  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Hall,  had  been  examined  by 
written  papers,  on  Thursday  the  26th  July ; 
and  laid  on  the  table  the  papers  handed  in 
by  the  students  at  the  close  of  the  exami- 
nation, and  the  reports  of  the  examinators 
on  the  same.  The  students,  being  present, 
were  examined  on  their  motives  to  the 
ministry,  etc.,  and  the  clerk  was  instructed 
Jo  certify  them  to  the  professors  of  the 
junior  division  of  the  Hall,  for  the  session 
in  August  and  September  next. — A  special 
meeting  of  the  presbytery  was  held  in 
Mount  Pleasant  Vestry,  Liverpool,  on 
Wednesday,  8th  August—the  Rev.  Wm. 
Graham,  moderator  pro  tern.  The  Rev. 
James  Towers  stated,  that  he  had  presided 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Sutton  congregation  on 
the  evening  of  the  7th  inst.,  at  which  it  had 
been  agreed  to  petition  the  presbytery  to 
appoint  one  of  their  number  to  moderate  in 
a  call ;  and  Messrs  Dixon  and  Edwards 
appeared  as  commissioners  to  support  the 
petition.  Agreed  to  comply  with  the  re- 
qnest  of  the  congregation ;  and  appointed 
Mr  Towjers  to  preside  in  the  moderation  of 
a  call  at  Sutton,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday 
the  21  St  August. 

Melrose. — This  presbytery  held  a  pro  re 
fuita  meeting  on  the  19th  July,  and  its 
ordinary  meeting  on  the  31st — Mr  Kechie, 
moderator.  Mr  Blair  gave  an  account  of 
bis  procedure  in  the  moderation  of  a  call 
at  Selkirk,  which  was  approved  of.  The 
call,  which  was  unanimously  in  favour  of 
Mr  William  Miller,  preacher,  was  sus- 
?«ned,  and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to 
intimate  to  him  the  fact.  Mr  Stevenson, 
jpder  call  to  Melrose,  delivered  part  of 
1^18  trials  for  ordination,  which  were  sus- 
tained, Mr  Kechie's  term  of  moderator- 
Bhip  having  expired,  Mr  Oliver  was  chosen 
^oderator  for  the  next  twelve  months.  Mr 
Thomson  gave  notice  that  he  would  draw 
the  attention  of  the  presbytery,  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting,  to  the  subject  of  a  presby- 
wnal  yisitationof  the  congregations  within 


their  bounds ;  and  Mr  Robertson  gave  no- 
tice of  the  following  overture  to  the  Synod : 
— "  Whereas  the  Synod  of  1853  passed  a 
series  of  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  sup- 
plement of  stipend,  and,  among  others, 
*  That,  as  a  large  majority  of  presbyteries 
and  sessions  have  again  reported  in  favour 
of  a  minimum  stipend  of  L.lftO,  exclusive 
of  a  manse,  while  a  considerable  number 
suggest  that  iL.  120  should  in  the  mean- 
time be  named  as  more  easily  attainable, 
the  Synod  take  immediate  steps  to  raise 
all  the  stipends  of  the  Church  to  at  least 
L.120,  but  that  L.150  be  kept  in  view  as 
the  minimum  stipend  ultimately  to  be  real- 
ized ; '  and  whereas  the  Committee  for  the 
Better  Support  of  the  Gospel  Ministry 
stated,  in  their  report  to  the  Synod  of  1854, 
that  the  Synod's  resolution  was  to  the 
effect,  *  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to 
raise  all  the  stipends  of  the  Church  to  at 
least  L.120,  exclusive  of  a  manse,*  and 
were  instructed  by  the  Synod  to  *  prosecute 
their  labours  in  terms  of  their  report,*  which 
they  accordingly  did,  acting  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  then  Home  Committee;  and 
whereas  both  committees,  in  virtue  of  the 
resolutions  of  Synod,  put  upon  their  lists 
congregations  which  they  supplemented  to 
L.120,  exclusive  of  a  manse;— it  is  humbly 
overtured,  that  the  present  Home  Com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  follow  the  same 
course,  and  not  to  proceed  on  the  mistaken 
idea  (never  heard  of  till  the  present  com- 
mittee came  into  existence),  that  there 
were  two  minimums  enacted  by  the  Synod 
of  1853— a  minimum  of  L.120,  exclusive 
of  a  manse,  applicable  to  one  class  of  con- 
gregations, and  a  lower  minimum  of  L.120, 
inclusive  of  a  manse,  applicable  to  another, 
— there  never  having  been  such  a  distinc- 
tion enacted  at  all,  as  is  evident  from  the 
resolutions  of  the  Synod  and  the  transac- 
tions of  the  committees,  reported  to  and 
approved  of  by  successive  Synods,  as  well 
as  from  the  present  Home  Committee's  own 
tables  of  statistics  furnished  to  the  Synod, 
showing,  as  they  do,  congregations  supple- 
mented to  L.120,  exclusive  of  a  manse,  not 
only  on  the  list  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Better  Support  of  the  Gospel  Ministry,  but 
on  the  list  of  the  Home  Committee,  of  which 
Dr  Somerville  was  convener.  It  is,  there- 
fore, overtured  to  the  Synod,  to  instruct  the 
present  Home  Committee  to  act  on  the 
resolutions  of  Synod,  and  not  to  proceed 
on  the  supposition  of  there  having  been 
two  minimums  enacted, — a  supposition 
which  is  not  only  not  sustained,  but  con- 
tradicted by  facts.**  The  next  meeting  of 
presbytery  was  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Melrose  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  September. 
Paisley  and  Chreenock, — ^This  presbytery 
met  at  Paisley  on  the  1 7th  July — Rev. 
Gilbert  Meikle,  moderator.      Mr  Daniel 
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Faterson  from  DmnlMurton,  after  exami* 
nation,  was  certified  for  admission  to  the 
HalL  Mr  Lyon  was  examined  on  natoral 
philosophy^  and  his  examination  sustained. 
The  following  students  were  certified  to 
the  Hall: — Dlessrs  Lyon,  of  the  second 
year;  Holmes  and  Sclater,  of  the  third 
year;  Smith,  of  the  fourth  year;  and  Gifien 
and  George  Grahame,  of  the  fifth  year^  It 
was  reported  that  the  subscriptions  for 
liquidation  of  debt  at  Lochwinnoch  were 
proceeding  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner. Mr  Thomas  Henderson, "^transferred 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Falkirk,  was  ap- 
pointed to  deliver  a  portion  of  his  trials 
for  license  at  next  meeting.  Agreed  to 
hold  three  special  meetings  of  presbytery 
with  all  the  officer-bearers  of  the  districts, 
for  prayer  and  conference  in  connection 
with  the  revival  of  religion — ^in  Paisley, 
on  30th  July,  presided  over  by  Bev.  Dr 
Meikle ;  in  Greenock,  31st  July,  presided 
over  by  Rev.  S.  M'Nab ;  and  in  Dumbar- 
ton,  on  1st  August,  presided  over  by  Bev; 
William  France.  Arrangements  for  meet* 
ings  in  the  different  congregations  to  be 
made  subsequently.  Appointed  a  com* 
mittee  to  correspond  with  the  Bev.  H.  M. 
MacGill  on  Home  Evangelisation.  A  com* 
munication  from  the  Theological  Com- 
mittee of  Synod,  on  the  examination  of 
students,  to  be  considered  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Students'  Committees.  Granted 
Mr  Daniel  Paterson  of  Greenock,  who  has 
gone  to  Canada,  extract  of  license.  Fifty 
four  copies  of  the  Beport  of  the  Liverpool 
Conference  having  been  presented  to  the 
presbytery,  the  thanks  of  the  presbytery 
were  voted  to  the  donor.  Next  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Greenock  first  Tuesday  of 
September. 

iStirHnff. — This  presbytery  met  on  July 
31.  It  was  reported  from  Holm  of  Balfron 
that  the  congregation  there  had  agreed  to 
comply  with  the  presbytery's  recommenda- 
tion as  to  insuring  the  life  of  their  minister, 
which  the  presbytery  heard  with  much 
satisfaction.  The  students  in  divinity, 
Messrs  M'Kerrow  (1st  year),  Whyte  (2d), 
Drysdale  and  Fairgrieve  (4th),  delivered 
discourses.  They,  along  witl^  Mr  Kirk  (Ist 
year),  were  then  examined  by  Mr  Mac* 
intyre  on  the  Antinomian  Controversy, 
and  by  Mr  McLaren  on  Hebrew  and  Greek. 
Mr  M'Kerrow  was  examined  by  Mr  Muir 
on  Matliematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 
These  exercises  having  been  approved,  the 
presbytery  instructed  the  derk  to  certify 
the  students  to  the  professors,  and  to  for«- 
ward  the  schedule  of  their  exercises,  this 
day  filled  up  and  read,  to  the  Committee 
on  Theological  Education.  The  presby-; 
tery  also  appointed  the  clerk  to  request  Dr 
3omerville  and  Mr  Macgill  to  convey  its 
cordial  thanks  to  the  kiud  donor  of  a  copy 


of  Beport  of  Missionary  Conference  heM 
in  Liverpool  to  each  minister  of  the  pres- 
bytery,  and  of  one  to  each  congregationtl 
library.  Next  meeting  of  Ae.  presbytery 
is  to  be  held  on  October  2. 

FROBXnOKER  LICENSED. 

Mr  David  Y.  Storrar,  by  the  Kinrosi 
Presbytery. 

CALLS  UODEBATED. 

North  Grimsby  Street,  Arbroath. -lit 
Bobert  Johnstone,  LL.B.,  called  unani- 
mously on  the  1st  of  August — the  Bev.  J. 
P.  Miller,  presiding. 

Brouffhttf  /iBrry.— Mr  H.  T.  Howat,  pro- 
bationer, Edinburgh,  called  on  the  6ti 
ult. — Mr  Miller,  Newbigging,  presiding. 

Suttojii  CAMAire.— -Mr  H.  T.  Howat,  pro 
bationer,  Edinburgh,  called  21st  ult.— Ki* 
Towers,  of  Birkenhead,  presiding. 

OPENING  OT  THE  THEOLOGICAL  HALL. 

The  session  of  the  Theological  Hall  was 
formally  opened  on  the  8th  August  bj  an 
introductory  lecture  from  Professor  Liud- 
say  of  Glasgow.  The  session  should  ba^e 
commenced  on  the  7th,  but,  owing  to  tb« 
Volunteer  Beview,  the  Theological  Con* 
mittee  delayed  its  opening  till  the  8th. 
There  was  a  very  large  attendance  of 
students,  one  or  two  of  whom  wore  liflft 
uniforms.  Among  the  professors  and 
ministers  present  were— Professors  Harper 
(Leith),  M'Michael  (DanfermUne>  and 
Sadie  (Glasgow) ;  Bev.  Dr  Peddle,  and 
Bev.  Messrs  Gemmell  and  Ogilvie  (Edin- 
burgh) ;  Bev.  Dr  Smart  (Leith)  ;  Be?.  Dr 
M'Farlane,  and  Bev.  J.  B.  Johnston 
(Glasgow);  Bev.  Messrs  Jarvie  (Kelso); 
Girdwood  (Penicuik);  Davidsop  (Bre- 
chin); Lyall  (Dundee);  Young  (New- 
burgh)  ;  Young  (Chatton)  ;  Bitchie  (Aber- 
deen), etc.,  etc.  After  prayer  by  the  Bey. 
J.  B.  Johnston,  convener  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Committee,  Professor  Lindsay  delivered 
his  introductory  lecture,  choosing  as  his 
subject,  "The  spirits  in  prison"  (1  Pet.ui. 
19),  entering  with  great  research  into  i 
statement  and  criticism  upon  the  variooi 
opinions  that  had  been  expressed  on  the 
passage.  In  quoting  the  opinion  of  th« 
late  Dr  John  Brown  on  the  point  (from 
which,  however,  he  differed),  he  refencd  to 
the  lamented  professor,  as  one  who  had 
been  for  many  years  the  dectu  et  tutcanan  of 
their  Theological  Seminary,  whose  naoj 
and  memoiy  were  still  fondly  cherishea 
by  them,  and  whose  published  works  were 
exercising  a  most  blessed,  influence  not 
only  on  their  minds,  but  on  the  miod  of 
the  country  at  large.    The  lecture  of  th0 
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i  professor  was  higblj  appreoiated 
aadience.  The  following  students 
fterwards  enrolled: — 
he  Fifth  Year. — John  Dodds,  Thomas 
th,  Samuel  Henderson,  George  Fair- 
Alexander  Wither,  J.  Mitchell 
J,  Alexander  Jack,  James  Anderson^ 
ider  H.  Drysdale,  John  Gitien, 
Callender,  James  Graham,  Andrew 
James  H.  Houston,  Mungo  Giffen, 
M'Kenzie,  Andrew  L.  Dick,  James 
c,  Charles  Connor,  David  Xijon, 
)  Philip,  James  M.  Kinloch,  P.  B. 
{^Alexander  Law,  Daniel  M'Kenzie, 
n  Girdwoody  William  Galletly, 
d  Leitch,  James  M.  Davidson,  John 
ilmers,  Robert  Lawrie,  Bobert  Hale, 
m.  Martin,  Alexander  Crabb,  John 
Mray,  George  Graham,  John  T. 
dock,  Bobert  Gray,  sen.,  A.  W. 
chael,  Joseph  Corbett,  William  Sin- 
ftobert  Alexander. 
lAe  Fourth  rear.— William  Sharp, 
.  Thomson,  James  Christie,  James 
son,  James  Martin,  John  Young, 
!w  Alston,  Thomas  Bobertt^on, 
Thomas,  John  Smith,  James  K 
^  Kobert  Balgarnie,  John  A.  Mur- 
Klexauder  Macdonald,  Thomas  S. 
^i  Andrew  Ritchie,  Adam  Welsh, 
Blair,  Darid  fieatt,  James  Lamb, 
t  D.  Brownlee,  A.  Scott  Ma- 
I,  Kobert  Black,  William  Sum- 
Alexander  Duncan,  William  Smith, 
I  Douglas,  Charles  Cooper,  Thomas 
li^tone,  George  Simpson,  Thomas 
fcJohu  S.  Louden,  John  M.  Ross, 
)ll.  Bell,  John  Stewart. 
Me  Third  Tear.— David  Towers, 
t  Campbell,  James  Alliiion,  John 
^i  James  Holmes,  George  S.  Jack, 
iPittendreich,  Robert  G.  Plett,  Hugh 
Charles  Anderson,  James  Torry, 
min  Martin,  Ephraim  Smith,  J. 
T  Dunlop,  Peter  H.  Moodie,  James 
John  Slater,  John  McNeil,  R  S. 
»  Walter  Roberts,  Alexander  W. 
dson,  William  Munsie,  liobt.  Whyte, 
nder  Falconer  (Nova  Scotia),  Wm, 
ime  (Nova  Scotia),  Matthew  Howie- 
reorge  H.  Main,  James  Niven,  Wm. 
%  Gavin  Martin,  George  Gordon, 
)  Buchanan,  Thomas  Whitelaw, 
;e  Douglas,  James  Davidson,  Robert 
son,  B.  W.  Orr,  John  Dudgeon,  David 
kali. 

the  Second  Year* — James  Moffat, 
niel  M^Dougall,  John  ML  Mills, 
;^  Copland,  James  Ronald,  John 
""ow,  Adam  B.  Rogerson,  Robert 
^>  William  Outhbertson,  Hugh 
flane,  John  B.  K.  M*Intyre,  James 
le,  D&vid  Webster,  Fergus  Ferguson, 
cs  Kaismith,  Robert  Carslaw,  Robert 
I  QeorgA  DuthiO}  Walter   Buchan, 


William  B.  Wilson,  John  C.  Johnston, 
Augusta  Glasdon  (Geneva),  Henri  Gonin 
(Gheneva\  William  James,  James  S.  Nis- 
bet,  Robert  Miller,  Robert  Finlayson, 
James  H.  Cameron,  Matthew  Kinnairdf 
Thomas  Davidson,  Andrew  D.  Ducat, 
John  J.  Brown,  Robert  Gray,  Thomas 
Kirk,  James  Deans. 

0/the  First  year.— D.  M'Rae,  William 
Henderson,  John  Laing,  John  Dnnlop, 
Andrew  G.  Russell,  David  Walker,  Robert 
W.  Pearson,  William  Hunter,  George  Ro- 
bertson, David  Thomas,  jun.,  Andrew 
Mearns,  Robert  B.  Heron,  John  Ruthven, 
Alexander  Cameron,  Daniel  Patterson^ 
Hugh  Wilson,  Robert  Scott,  George  F, 
Steven, 'George  Robson,  Thomas  Bourhill, 
George  Morrison,  James  Jeifrey,  William 
Russell,  Greorge  Blair,  James  Hunter, 
David  Miller,  George  G.  Green,  William 
Durie,  James  W.  Morrison,  James  Stirling. 

OPENIKO  OP  THB  ITEW  CHTmCH  AT 
RATHILLET. 

This  new  church  was  opened  for  public 
worship  on  Sabbath  last.  The  minister, 
the  Rev.  James  Borwick,  commenced  the 
services  with  the  usual  devotional  exercises, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr  Robson  of  Glasgow 
preached  forenoon  and  afternoon  —  both 
discourses  being  characterized  by  great 
ability  and  eloquence.  There  was  an  over- 
flowing audience,  comprising  friends  from 
all  classes  and  denominations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  collection,  which  amounted 
to  L.50,  was  very  liberal,  when  it  is  con* 
sidered  that,  twelve  months  before,  the 
whole  sum  required  for  the  erection  of  the 
church  had  been  subscribed,  and  that  it  is 
consequently  free  from  debt.  This  is  the 
more  creditable  to  this  spirited  congrega- 
tion, that  about  ten  years  ago  they  erected 
a  beautiful  and  commodioos  manse  for 
their  minister,  which  is  also  clear  of  debt ; 
and  that,  a  few  years  earlier,  they  paid  off 
a  debt  of  L.150,  which  had  lain  for  some 
time  on  their  old  property.  The  new 
church  is  on  an  elevated  situation  about 
the  centre  of  "  the  peaceful  vale"  of  KiU 
many,  and  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
landscape.  It  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
road  le^ing  to  the  manse,  from  which  the 
minister  has  access  to  it  by  a  small  gate, 
and  it  is  enclosed  by  a  parapet  wall  with 
iron  railing.  The  building  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  decorated  period  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  adds  not  a  little  to  the 
celebrity  of  the  architects,  Messrs  £dward 
and  Robertson,  Dundee,  who  have  already 
distinguibhed  themselves  in  other  struc- 
tures. It  is  60  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide 
over  walls,  and  contains  about  300  sittingsi, 
besides  vestry  and  class-room  accommoda- 
tion.    The  class-room  staircase,  at  the 
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south-east  corner  of  the  building,  forms  a 
tower  which,  carried  up  a  considerable 
height,  is  finished  with  a  slated  spire,  sur- 
mounted by  a  gilded  vane.  The  summit 
of  the  tower  is  octagonal,  and  has  openings 
with  buflfer  boarding  for  the  bell.  The 
entrance  door  opens  into  a  lobby  20  feet 
long  by  9^  feet  wide,  from  which  the  church 
is  entered  by  two  doors  leading  into  pas- 
sages which  run  through  the  church  and 
connect  a  cross  passage  in  front  of  the 
pulpit  platform.  This  platform  is  raised 
two  feet  above  the  church  floor,  and  is 
furnished  with  an  elegant  timber  rail, 
corresponding  in  design  with  the  pulpit 
rail  and  platform  seats.  The  pulpit  is  of 
simple  design,  the  top  parts  and  book- 
board  being  eovered  with  crimson  cloth, 
with  fringe  and  tas^seh.  The  roof  is  of 
open  timber  work,  ceiled  a  few  feet  below 
the  apex.  The  south  end,  into  which  the 
clock-case  is  introduced,  is  also  framed  of 
open  timber  work,  and  all  the  timbers  are 
stained  and  varnished.  The  three  windows 
in  the  north  end,  where  the  pulpit  is  situ- 
ated, are  of  coloured  glass,  and  the  other 
windows  have  stained  glass  borders,  which 
give  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  interior.  Pro- 
vision has  also  been  made  for  heating  the 
church  on  the  principle  of  the  improved 
plan  adopted  by  Mr  John  Douglas,  Cupar. 

JUBILEE  IN  HONOUR  OF  BEY.  JAMES 
THOMSON,  D.D.,  UNITED  PEESBTTEBIAN 
CHURCH,  HOLM  OF  BALFRON. 

On  Tuesday,  the  1st  May,  there  was  wit- 
nessed at  the  Holm  of  Balfron  the  rare 
and  impressively  beautiful  sight  of  an 
ordination  and  a  jubilee  in  one  day.  In 
the  morning  the  Rev.  Bobert  Muir  was 
ordained  j  unior  pastor  of  the  congregation 
there,  and  in  the  evening  the  senior  pastor, 
the  venerable  Dr  James  Thomson,  was 
honoured  with  a  jubilee  on  having  fully 
attained  the  long  period  of  half  a  century 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  In  addition 
to  the  majority  of  his  brethren  of  the 
Stirling  Presbytery,  the  members  of  the 
congregation,  and  friends  of  all  denomina- 
tions belonging  to  the  immediate  district, 
there  assembled,  to  mingle  their  congratu- 
lations, several  of  our  leading  ministers 
from  Glasgow  and  from  the  adjoining 
presbyteries,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
t'rienas,  old  and  young,  principally  from 
the  Western  Metropolis,  either  personally 
intimate  with  Dr  Thomson,  or  now  or 
formerly,  directly  or  indirectly,  connected 
with  the  congregation.  The  Rev.  John 
Edmond,  late  minister  of  Regent  Place 
^  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Glasgow, 
"  and  now  minister-elect  of  Islington  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  London,  who  is  a 
worthy  son  of  the  Holm  congregation,  and 


was  educated  under DrThomson*s  ministiy, 
presided  on  the  occasion,  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  in  name  of  the  congrega- 
tion,  presented  Dr  Thomson  with  a  con- 
gratulatory address,  along  with  a  purse 
containing  142  sovereigns,  contributed 
mainly  by  friends  in  Glasgow. 

The  following  is  the  concluding  portion 
of  the  address : — 

**  It  well  becomes  us,  our  esteemed  friend 
and  pastor,  to  lAeet  you  as  we  now  do. 
We  owe  you  this  token  of  our  respect  and 
love.  It  would  be  cruelty  to  burden  yon, 
at  a  time  like  this,  with  the  expression  of 
all  it  might  be  in  our  hearts  to  say  about 
you,  and  your  heart  would  instinctively 
rebuke  us  if  we  should  descend  to  fulsome 
or  flattering  compliments.  But  we  cannot 
think  it  right  to  omit  all  reference  to  those 
qualities  which,  through  God's  grace,  have 
made  your  person  dear  to  us,  and  yoar 
ministrations  profitable.  We  desire  to  be 
grateful  that  we  have  so  long  enjoyed  the 
pastoral  care  of  one  whose  unblemished 
walk  and  conversation  have  adorned  the 
doctrine  he  taught ;  in  whom  the  dignity  of 
the  Christian  ministry  was  never  lowered, 
nor  its  sanctity  tarnished.  We  remember 
how  from  the  pulpit  we  have  been  fed 
with  sound,  judicious,  and  faithful  exhi- 
bitions of  Divine  truth.  We  cherish  witli 
peculiar  affection  the  remembrance  of 
pastoral  visits,  when  the  kindness  of  the 
friend,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  religions 
counsellor,  united  to  make  the  interviews 
80  welcome  and  so  profitable.  We  recall 
with  much  gratitude  the  benevolent  and 
missionary  spirit  that  led  us,  comparatively 
few  and  weak  as  we  were,  to  take  cm 
share  in  the  support  of  that  great  cause, 
which  has  now  so  deeply  seated  itself  in 
the  affections  and  prayers  of  all  Christian 
men.  We  would,  in  short,  rejoice  that  we 
have  had  so  long  in  our  midst  one  whom 
the  honourable  degree  some  time  ago  con- 
ferred on  you,  and  the  aspect  of  this  assem- 
blage convened  to  do  you  honour,  so  fully 
prove  to  have  won  the  high  respect  of  the 
entire  community.  We  recognise  the 
goodness  of  God  in  all,  and  glorify  Bim 
in  you. 

"  It  remains  only,  esteemed  sir,  that  we 
again  express  our  desire  that  the  collegiate 
union  to-day  effected  may  largely  promote 
your  comfort  and  joy ;  and  that  for  yet» 
season  you  may  be  spared  to  see,  with 
holy  satisfaction,  the  work  of  God  prosper- 
ing in  this  congregation  and  neighbonr- 
hood.  We  assure  you  of  our  earnest  par* 
pose  to  minister  to  the  happiness  of  yonr 
declining  days.  The  lot  of  man  on  earth 
will  not  permit  us  the  hope  of  any  veiy 
prolonged  enjoyment  of  your  presence 
with  us,  while  your  abated  strength  forbids 
the  expectation  of  almost  any  service  be- 
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joar  praj^ifs.    Bat,  at  whatever  time  70a,  in  the  assnrance  of  faith  and  the 

aviour  may  call  you  hence,  the  sura-  tranquillity  of  perfect  peace,  the  portals  of 

will  be  solemn  and  sad  to  us  who  a  life  which  shall  never  end." 

n.    May  we  live  so  as  to  have  the  Dr  Thomson's  reply  was  in  the  most 

of  meeting  you  in  a  happier  world,  feeling  manner,  but  we  regret  that  our 

)f  your  crown  and  joy  I     Softly  and  space  does  not  allow  of  our  giving  it  here, 

fully  may  the  shadows  of  the  coming  which  otherwise  we  would  willingly  have 

fall  around  your  steps,  and  around  done, — synodical  and  presbyterial  matterg, 

eps  of  your  dear  partner  in  life,  grow-  and  the  Tricentenary  report,  making  such 

ifirm  by  your  side ;  and  when  you  a  demand  upon  our  space,  that  those  of  a 

to  those  gates,  which  we  call  on  this  congregational  nature  cannot  be  fully  over- 

ke  gates  of  death,  may  they  open  to  taken. 


TRICENTENARY  COMMEMORATION. 

series  of  meetings  intended  as  a  general,  if  not  absolutely  as  a  national,  com- 
)ration  of  Scotland's  deliverance  from  Popery  in  1560,  were  held  on  the  14th 
hree  following  days  of  last  month,  and  the  whole  proceedings  were  of  an  in- 
ing  and  imposing  character. 

e  meetings  were  held  in  the  Free  Church  Assembly  Hall,  which  was  kindly 
M  for  the  occasion.  It  was  rather  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  a  more 
ly  neutral  apartment  was  not  obtained,  as  anything  giving  even  the  faintest 
nal  colour  takes  from  the  value  of  such  a  demonstration.  The  Hall  in  itself 
^ell  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  were  difficulties  in 
ray  of  obtaining  another. 

e  celebration  was  inaugurated  by  a  sermon  by  Dr  Guthrie,  from  the  words, 
e  truth  shall  make  you  free"  (John  viii.  32),  a  sermon  which  was  universally 
ited  to  be  one  of  the  most  eloquent  ever  preached  by  that  eminent  divine, 
j^e  as  it  was,  however,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  it  was  immeasurably  more 
Np  the  sentiments  which  it  embodied,  and  the  fuU- voiced  protest  which  it 
•feed  against  all  forms  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  Religious,  intellectual, 
I  and  social  despots  and  despotisms,  were  denounced  in  the  most  withering 
3,  and  the  value  of  the  truth — the  truth  of  the  Bible — as  the  great  emancipator 
le  human  race,  was  placed  in  the  strongest  light.  It  was  such  a  message  to 
its,  whether  political,  as  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  or  social,  as  in  the  States 
merica,  which  they  are  not  likely  to  relish,  but  which,  for  that  very  reason, 
all  the  more  require  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  lead  the  abettors 
avery  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  serious  consideration  of  the  ano- 
Qs  and  iniquitous  position  they  hold  on  that  point.  At  all  events,  Dr  Guthrie 
ered  his  message  with  no  "  Imted  breath,"  whether  they  will  hear  or  whether 
will  forbear. 

e  chair  was  occupied  at  the  various  sederunts  by  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 
K  Messrs  Colquhoun  of  Kellermont,  Murray  of  Philiphaugh,  Shaw  of  New 
etc.  Able  papers  were  read,  and  addresses  delivered,  by  eminent  clergymen 
laymen  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  On  Friday  the  17th,  the  foundation 
J  of  the  Protestant  Institute,  George  IV.  Bridge,  was  laid  ;  a  building  which 
»tided,  not  only  as  a  standing  commemoration  of  the  Scottish  Reformation, 
Js  a  general  centre  of  action  against  Popish  inroads,  and  for  the  advocacy  of 
mnciples  of  the  Reformation. 

le  proceedings  were  necessarily  and  properly  characterized  by  great  freedom  of 
J*  The  representatives  of  so  many  different  phases  of  religious  opinion  could 
^  suDposed  to  agree  on  every  particular,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  suppress 
^dual  convictions  on  particular  points.  There  was,  indeed,  something  like  a 
^ure  from  this  full  toleration  in  connection  with  Dr  Lindsay's  manly  utterance 
le  sentiment,  that,>while  specially  opposed  to  the  endowment  of  Popery,  he  fully 
ived  that  the  only  consistent,  and  by  far  the  most  effective  groimd  of  opposition 
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to  the  endowment  of  Popery,  was  opposition  to  all  endowments  wiiatever.  Some 
parties  did  not  hesitate  to  show  signs  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  sentiment  to  an 
extent  and  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  meetings,  forgetting, 
apparently,  that  sentiments  had  been  expressed  in  the  course  of  the  meetings  which 
many  persons  present  could  not  homologate,  but  which,  nevertheless,  they  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  oppose.  The  chSrman  of  one  of  the  meetings,  for  example, 
stated,  among  the  great  causes  of  the  recent  progress  of  Popery,  the  political  eman- 
cipation of  the  R<Hnan  Catholics, — an  idea  which  many  present  must  have  considered 
not  only  erroneous,  but  quite  anti-Protestant  in  its  spirit.  Still,  there  was  m 
attempt  to  resist  or  resent  the  utterance  of  the  sentiment,  and  Dr  Lindsay  wat 
exercising  no  other  liberty  on  the  occaeion  to  which  we  refer.  Many  will  thank  Dr 
liindsay  for  the  utterance  of  that  sentiment,  calculated  as  it  is  to  advance  the  cause 
of  Protestantism  and  a  pure  Christianity  alike. 

Regret  was  expressed  that  so  few  of  the  nobility  had  seen  meet,  or  found  it 
convenient,  to  be  present.  Possibly  they  feared  the  imputation  of  political  motives. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  meetings,  however,  was  kept  up  to  the  last,  and  we  trust 
that  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  liberty  will  be  found  to  have  received  no  ordinary 
impulse  in  connection  with  them. 


THE  TRICENTENARY  CELEBRATION  AND  REVIVALS. 

One  of  the  evenings  of  the  commemoration  was  devoted  to  Revivals.     This  was  a 
happy  arrangement.     Without  personal  piety,  it  is  of  no  moment  whether  we  call 
ourselves  Protestants  or  Papists.     In  cases  too  nilmerous,  Protestantism  has  been 
more  a  political  than  a  religious  power.     And  even  Irish  Presbyterianism,  with 
which  we  have  most  points  of  union,  has  not  always  exhibited  Christianity  ia  its 
most  attractive  form.     Its  triumphs  have  been  more  conspicuous  in  its  industrial 
energy  than  in  its  works  of  faith  and  in  its  labours  of  love.     As  a  general  rule,  it 
has  been  a  hard-headed  and  close-fisted  Christianity,  and  its  success  has  not  been 
remarkable  in  reclaiming  Romanists  from  their  errors.     How  could  it  do  so,  destitute 
as  it  has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  of  two  essential  elements  of  our  holy  religion— love 
and  self-sacrifice  ?    A  change,  however,  has  taken  place,  which  we  fondly  trust  is 
but  the  first  fruits  of  a  glorious  harvest.     Five  ministers  from  Ireland  addressed 
the  meeting,  three  of  them  from  Belfast.     The  accounts  they  gave  were  most  cheer- 
ing.    Large  accessions  had  been  made  to  the  churches,  a  great  impulse  had  been 
given  from  heaven ;  and,  making  every  allowance  for  the  feelings  of  persons  labour- 
ing in  the  midst  of  such  exciting  scenes  as  they  described,  only  one  conclusion  could 
be  formed,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  descended  in  showers  of  blessing.    A  brief 
account  was  also  given  by  Major  Straith  of  a  similar  revival  in  the  province  of 
Tinnevilly,  in  India.     Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  evening's  proceediugs  was 
a  narrative  of  the  home  missionary  work  connected  with  Carrubber's  Close,  Edin- 
burgh, and  its  offshoots.     In  listening  to  Mr  Gall's  simple  and  unadorned  statement, 
two  inferences  were  almost  unconsciously  drawn.     The  first  was,  that  in  dealing  with 
the. ignorant  and  vicious  masses  of  our  country,  little  good  will  be  done  by  preach- 
ing, unless  it  be  accompanied  by  much  domiciUary  visitetion.     The  second  was,  that 
this  work  must  not  be  left  to  ministers  and  missionaries  alone.     Without  the  active. 
co-operation  of  private  members  of  our  churches,  success  cannot  reasonably  be  an- 
ticipated to  any  considerable  extent.     Too  little  stress  has  hitherto  been  laid  upon 
the  efforts  of  laymen,  and  upon  visitation  from  house  to  house. 


UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  LONDON.— ALBION  CHAPEL. 

In  directing  attention,  in  recent  numbers,  to  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  London,  no  special  reference  was  made  to  the  case  of  Albion 
Chapel.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers  a  brief  statement,  in 
reference  to  this  chapel,  of  a  most  encouraging  nature,  and  which,  together  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  call  to  Islington  by  Mr  Edmond,  is  full  of  hope,  as  hearing 
on  the  progress  of  the  United  Pr^yterian  Church  in  London. 
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It  is  well  known,  jJiat,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  AlbkMi  Chapel  has  been  for 
a  considerable  period  in  a  weak  and  struggling  state — so  much  bo,  that  but  for  the 
genwous  exertions,  in  its  behalf,  of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Scott  of  Ma^cheste^,  and  one  or 
two  other  gentlemen,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  surmount  its  difficulties. 
These  difficulties,  however,  have  now,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  been  all  but  sur- 
mounted;  and  in  the  complfite  extincticm  ot  the  debt,  and  the  new  spirit  which 
the  sense  of  such  a  fact  necessarily  imparts,  there  is  good  reason  to  anticipate  a 
healthier  and  more  prosperous  state  of  things  for  the  future.  The  present  position 
of  the  congregation  may  be  gathered  from  the  "  intimation"  relative  to  the  effort  to 
extinguish  their  debt,  whic£  was  recently  made  from  the  pulpit  by  the  officiating 
minister.  The  intimation  proceeded  from  Mr  Scott  of  Manchester,  as  chairman  of 
certam  congregational  meetings  held  on  the  subject.    We  give  it  verbatim : — 

"As  chairman  of  the  congregational  meetings  held  on  the  evenings  of  Monday 
and  Wednesday,  the  2d  and  Am  July,  the  Rev.  Mr  Scott  has  much  pleasure  in 
thus  publicly  intimating,  that,  by  a  grant  of  L.150  from  the  Debt  Liquidation 
Board  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  by  the  generous  contributions  of  the 
members  of  this  church  and  congregation,  and  by  the  assistance  of  a  few  other 
friends,  the  whole  debt  of  the  congregation,  amounting  to  about  L.650,  has  been 
discharged,  and  a  sms^U  balance  paid  over  to  Mr  Puller,  the  treasurer.  At  the  same 
meetings  the  thanks  of  the  congregation  were  cordially  voted  to  Mr  Samuel  Stitt^ 
of  Liyerpool,  for  the  kind  aid  which  he  lias  given  in  this  effort ;  and  also  to  the 
Bey.  John  Macfarlane,  LL.D.,  of  Glasgow,  for  the  zeal  and  kindness  with  which 
he  has  provided  supply  for  the  pulpit  during  the  last  eleven  months. 

"  The  very  cheerml  manner  m  which  the  above  contributions  have  been  given, 
lias  been  a  proof  of  the  lively  interest  felt  in  the  welfare  of  the  congregation,  by 
tlie  friends  who  have  so  liberally  offered  of  their  substance  to  promote  its  pros- 
perity ;  and  the  fact  that  so  large  a  sum  has  been  not  only  subscribed,  but  also 
paid,  in  the  short  space  of  five  or  six  days,  is  an  evidence  of  ccmgregational  power 
that  affords  the  greatest  encouragement  in  reference  to  the  future.  To  encourage 
the  congregaticHi  still  further  in  their  endeavours  to  support  this  place  of  worship, 
and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  pecuniary  difficulties  in  which  they  have 
recently  been  involved,  Mr  Scott  has  promised  to  secure,  either  from  the  Synod's 
funds  or  otherwise,  'until  the  settlement  of  a  minister,  or  until  the  close  of  the 
present  financial  year,  and  if  it  shaJl  be  foimd  necessary,  a  grant  of  L.2  per  week 
in  aid  of  the  coniiibutions  of  the  congregation ;  but  it  is  confidently  hoped,  that 
the  members  and  friends  of  the  church  here  may,  either  by  taking  an  suiditional 
number  of  sittings,  or  by  the  increase  of  their  weekly  offerings  and  collections,  or 
hy  both  methods  combined,  so  provide  for  the  support  of  religious  ordinances,  as 
that  the  weekly  aid  thus  promised  and  guaranteed  may  not  be  required.  The  con- 
gregation, being  now  happily  free  from  every  incumbrance  of  debt,  should  cheer- 
fully strive,  in  prayerful  dependence  on  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church,  to  *  bear  their  own  burdens,'  '  owing  no  man  anything,  but  to  love  one 
another ;'  and  remembering  the  words  of  the  apostle,  *  Every  man,  according  as 
^  purposeth  in  his  heart,  so  let  him  give  ;  not  grudgmgly,  or  of  necessity,  for  the 
Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.  And  God  is  able  to  make  all  grace  abound  toward 
you ;  that  ye,  always  having  aU-sufficiency  in  all  things,  may 'abound  to  every  good 
work.' 

"  '  Finally,  brethren,  farewell.  Be  perfect,  be  of  good  comfort,  be  of  one  mind, 
live  in  peace ;  and  the  God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with  you,'  and  '  shall  supply 
all  your  need,  accorxiing  to  His  riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus.'  " 

We  conclude  by  simply  homologating  the  desire  and  hope  that  this  congregation 
^ay  feel  the  full  force  cS  these  encouraging  circumstances,  and  be  stimulated  to 
liberal,  united,  and  prayerful  efforts  toward  a  higher  state  of  prosperity  and  use- 
fulness than  they  have  lately  enjoyed. 


THE  SYRIAN  MASSACRES. 

We  have  again  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  letter  on  this  subject  from 
our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr  Hogg  of  Alexandria.    It  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
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an  account  of  the  frightful  barbarities  recently  perpetrated  in  Dajnascus,  although^ 
indeed,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  give  any  adequate  impression  of  these. 
Along  with  the  letter,  Mr  Hogg  transmitted  a  copy  of  tiie  "  Appeal "  which  has 
been  issued  by  the  Anglo-American  Relief  Committee,  on  behalf  of  liie  sufferers,  to 
part  of  which  we  willingly  give  a  place  here,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  some  who  are  able  and  willing  to  contribute  towards  the 
alleviation  of  so  much  misery  : — 

"  Appeal  to  the  British  and  American  public  on  behalf  of  75  fiOO  Christians,  sufferers 
by  the  recent  sanguinary  war  between  the  Druzes  and  Christians  of  Lebanon, 

"  Of  this  vast  number  of  sufferers,  a  large  proportion  have  been  plundered  of  theii 
personal  property ;  a  very  large  majority  have,  moreover,  had  their  houses  bum: 
(there  having  been  upwards  of  150  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  destroyed  by  fire), 
and  are,  therefore,  now  houseless  wanderers ;  while  upwards  of  10,000  are  now 
made  widows  and  orphans,  the  majority  not  in  legitimate  warfare,  but  by  cold- 
olooded  massacre  at  Rasheiya,  Hasbeiya,  Deir  el  Komr,  and  the  neigbourhood  of 
Sidon. 

"Many  thousands  of  these  wretched  victims  have  fled  to  Beyrout,  Damascus,  Sidon, 
and  other  places,  for  refuge ;  crowding  every  available  shelter,  and  lying  about  in 
the  open  air,  depending  for  the  daily  necessaries  of  life  upon  the  charity  of  the  in- 
habitants. But  it  is  obvious,  that,  however  liberal  this  charity  may  be,  it  must  soon 
be  exhausted ;  while  the  destitution  and  suffering,  instead  of  diminishing,  must 
become  vastly  more  intense  on  the  approach  of  winter,  when  better  shelter,  clothing, 
and  food  will  be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  their  lives. 

"  In  order  to  assist  in  providing  the  means  of  alleviating  so  dire  a  calamity,  a  com- 
mittee has  been  formed  from  amongst  the  British  and  American  residents  of  Bey- 
rout and  vicinity,  to  solicit  aid  from  their  benevolent  fellow-countrymen  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  This  committee  to  be  designated  the  Anglo- American 
Relief  Committee. 

"  Donations  in  aid  of  this  charity  will  be  received  in  London  by  Messrs  Coutts  and 
Co.,  59,  Strand  ;  Messrs  Drummond  and  Co.,  49,  Charing  Cross ;  and  the  Ottoman 
Bank,  26,  Old  Broad  Street ;  and  in  the  United  States  by  James  M.  Gordon,  Esq.. 
Treasurer  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  33,  Pemberton  Square,  Boston  ;  and  the  Agents  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  other  cities  and  towns,  who  will  transmit  the  money  through  their 
agents  to  the  Beyrout  Branch  of  the  Ottoman  Bank,  which  wiU  act  as  Treasurer, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee.  And  whereas,  long  before  the  response  to 
this  appeal  can  reach  these  unfortunate  victims  of  war,  the  suffering  must  he  ex- 
treme in  many  cases,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  benevolent  in  this 
country  to  alleviate  it,  it  is  therefore  earnestly  requested  that  those  who  intend  to 
aid  in  this  work  of  charity  and  mercy  will  lose  no  time  in  forwarding  their  contri- 
butions to  the  above  named  bankers,  or  through  such  other  channels  as  may  be 
most  convenient,  addressed  to  the  Ottoman  Bank,  Beyrout,  for  the  Anglo-American 
Relief  Committee. 

"  P.S. — Since  the  date  of  the  above  appeal,  the  city  of  Damascus  has  been  the 
scene  of  a  fearful  and  desolating  outbreak.  The  Christian  quarter  of  the  city  has 
been  given  up  for  five  consecutive  days  to  pillage  and  fire,  and  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  have  been  put  to  death.  This  sad  event  adds  at  least  ten  thousam)  to 
the  number  of  sufferers  mentioned  above,  and  calls  most  urgently  for  enlarged  cot- 
tributions  to  save  these  thousands  from  absolute  starvation. 

"Beyrout,  18th  July  1860." 

The  Committee  is  large  and  influential,  with  Nevin  Moore,  Esq.,  H.  B.  M.  Consd- 
General,  Syria,  as  President ;  J.  A.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Unitea  States  Consul  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  P.  Broe,  Esq.,  Comptroller,  Ottoman  Bank,  Yice-Pre- 
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GOOD  HOPE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN,  A  LOVE-TOKEN  FROM 
HIS  HEAVENLY  FATHER :  A  SERMON. 

BY  REV.  JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  D.D.,  GLASGOW. 

od,  even  our  Father  .  .  .  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  hath  given  us  .  .  .  good  hope 
through  grace." — 2  Thess.  ii.  16. 

Lpostle  Paul  often  and  earnestly  urged  the  duty  of  prayer.  "  Pray 
It  ceiising,"  said  he ;  and  again,  "  I  will  that  men  pray  everywhere" 
uty  which  he  thus  inculcated,  he  was  careful  to  exemplify.  Not 
oes  he  inform  us  that  he  had  rememhrance  of  his  friends,  and  that 
de  mention  of  them  in  his  prayers ;  but  we  also  frequently  find  him,  in 
^istles,  leaving  the  language  of  instruction  and  appeal,  and  breaking 
^that  of  earnest  and  affectionate  supplication,  as  if  overpowered  by 
Action  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  to  which  these  friends  were 
ri,  and  of  their  need  of  Divine  direction  and  aid.  An  instance' of  this 
ive  in  the  passage  from  which  our  text  is  taketi.  Paul  had  exposed 
Uy  of  cei^tain  notions  regarding  the  Saviour's  second  coming  which 
•isen  in  the  minds  of  the  Christian  converts^  at  Thessalonica>  either  by 
apprehension  of  statements  made  by  him  in  his  former  letter  to  them, 
the  doctribe  of  some  false  teachers ;  he  had  said  what  was  in  its  own 
>  fitted  ta  fVee  them  from  the  alarm  occasioned  by  their  erroneous 
;  he  had  urged  them  to  stand  fast  in  the  faith  of  that  which  had  been 
t  them  by  inspired  men;  and  now*he  prays  the  Divine  Redeemer  to 
t  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  that  the  truth  might  be  made  effectual, — ^he 
I  that  "  God  the  Father,  who  had  loved  them,  and  given  them  ever^ 
I  consolation,  and  goQcLhope  through  grace,"  would  sustain  them  ♦ 
all  their  tdals,  and  svengtheu  them  in  the  belief  of  truth  and  the 
irge  of  duty, — would  effort  their  hearts,  and  stablish  them  in  every 
word  and  work,  \ 

directing  attention  to  the  words  chosen  as  the  subject  of  discourse-^ 
1,  even  our  Father  .  .  .  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  us  .  .  .  good 
through  grace," — we  shall  consider. 

The  relation  in  which  God  is  here  said  to  stand  to  His  people.  He  is  their 
'•. — Perhaps  the  first  thought  implied  in  the  term  Father  is  that  of 
eation,  or  communication  of  existence.  The  father  of  a  family  is  he 
whom  the  members  haVe,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  derived 
being ;  and  the  sam^  fundamental  idea  is  implied  whep  the  term  is 
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employed,  as  it  often  is,  not  in  a  literal  but  in- a  figurative  sense.  The 
father  of  Greek  poetry,  for  example,  is  he  who  first  employed  the  language 
of  the  Greeks  in  song,  giving  birth  to  his  own  noble  productions,  and  awak- 
ing as  if  with  magic  power  the  poetic  spirit  of  after  ages ;  the  father  of 
Scottish  philosophy  is  he  who  first  propounded  with  vigour  and  clearness 
those  great  truths  regarding  the  relation  of  the  human  mind  to  the  exter- 
nal wt>rid,  which  are  held  by  the  mass  of  thinking  men  in  this  country  as 
the  foundation  of  mental  science ;  the  father  of  modern  astronomy  is  he 
who  in  theory  transferred  the  centre  of  our  system  from  the  earth  to  the 
sun,  and  thus  laid  the  basis  oT  the  marvellous  discoveries  of  recent  times. 
Now,  as  the  source  and  support  of  existence,.  God  is  the  Father  of  all  crea- 
tures, rational  and  irrational,  animate  and  inanimate.  ^^  In  the  beginning 
He  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  and  **  by  Him  do  all  things  consist.'' 
"  Of  old  He  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  work 
of  His  hands."  '^  He  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life."  "  He  created  man  in  His  owp  image :  in 
the  image  of  God  created  He  him,  male  and  female  created  He  them :  and 
He  said  to  them,  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth."  His 
Spirit  hath  garnished  the  heavens,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  have  been 
planted  by  Him.  He  hath  chosen  for  us  the  lot  of  our  inheritance,  and  hath 
determined  the  bounds  of  bur  habitation.  The  young  lions  roar  after  their 
prey,  and  seek  their  meat  from  God.  In  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
bur  being-;  and  it  is  His  visitation  which  hath  preserved  our  spirits.  God 
is  the  Universal  Parent,  and  there  are  countless  myriads  of  His  children 
gathering  every  moment  around  His  table  and  hanging  on  His  arm.  Wha/ 
numberless  tokens  of  His  paternal  care  and  love  meet  us  in  the  broad  fields 
of  nature  and  providence !  How  admirably  arranged  are  the  various  organs 
of  birds  and  beasts  to  their  habits  and  abodes  !  How  well  fitted  to  secaie 
their  ease  and  comfort,  their  preservation  and  increase !  The  world  is  fuH 
of  joy:  the  forest  and  the  field  are  the  abodes  of  gladness;  the  green 
branches  are  alive  and  musical  with  birds  that  sing  and  sport  in  wanton- 
ness of  spirit;  throngs  of  insects  dance  in  the  warm  beams  that  have  waked 
them  to  life;  the  wild  flowers,  fresh  from  the  embrace  of  their  mother  earth, 
and  with  the  tears  of  her  joy  yet  sparkling  on  their  brows,  unfold  their 
beauties,  and  nod  gaily  to  each  other  as  the  breeze  passes  over  them ;  and 
the  streams  whisper  their  gratitude  ad  they  ripple  over  their  pebbly  bed, 
or  rejoice  with  continuous  laughter  as  they  leap  from  rock  to  rock. 

Another  idea  implied  in  the  term  "  Father,*'  in  its  ordinary  and  literal 
signification,  is  the  communication  of  a  nature  identical  with  that  wbieh 
he  himself  possesses.  The  father  of  a  family  gives  to  his  children  his  own 
nature.  ^*  All  flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh ;  but  there  is  one  flesh  of  beast£) 
and  another  of  fishes,  and  another  of  birds."  And  all  spirit  is  not  the  same 
spirit :  there  is  the  spirit  of  man  that  goeth  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  a  beast 
that  goeth  downward.  Every  plant  bringeth  forth  fruit  and  yieldeth  seed 
after  its  kind.  Now,  in  this  higher  sense  God  is  the  Father  of  men  and 
angels ;  for  He  has  given  to  them  a  nature  which  in  many  important  respects 
is  like  His  own.  Is  He  a  Spirit,  and  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ? 
So  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  hath  given 
him  understanding.  Is  He  the  only  wise  God,  to  whom  all  truth  is  known? 
So  man  has  been  endowed  with  powers  to  observe  the  workings  of  his  own 
mind  and  the  phenomena  of  the  world  around  him,  to  lay  up  his  knowledge 
in  the.  storehouse  of  memory,  and  to  recall  it  when  it  is  to  be  practicallj 
applied;  yea,  he  has  the  nobler  power  of  comparing  thought  with  thoaght, 
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and  of  thus  sifting  the  true  from  the  false.  Is  God  the  blessed  and  onljr 
Potentate,  who  alone  hath  immortality  ?  So  man  has  been  invested  with  an 
endless  life.  As  a  spiritual*  int^ligent,  and  immortal  being,  man  is  thus 
a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature.  He,  and  the  angels  along  with  him,  can 
nay,  ^<  Oar  Father,''  with  a  distinctness  of  utterance  to  which  irrational 
natare  lays  no  claim,  and  the  words  as  spoken  bj  them  have  a  deeper  and 
holier  meaning.  O  what  dignity  invests  the  meanest  and  most  worthless 
of  mankind,  when  thej  are  thought  of  as  in  this  sense  the  offspring  of  the 
Most  High !  O  what  elements  of  guilt  and  baseness  are  seen  to  enter  into 
their  rebellion,  and  what  motives  are  fturoished  for  strenuous-  exertions  for 
their  spiritual  good ! 

But  while  the  Christian  can  say,  "  My  Father,"  in  the  sense  in  which 
every  creature  may,  and  in  that  in  which  every  spiritual,  intelligent,  and 
immortal  creature  may,  he  can  say  it  also  as  no  one  else  can ;  for  of  him 
alone  may  it  be  said,  that  he  is  the  child  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus. 
If  a  son  has  despised  his  father's  authority  and  abused  his  goodness;  if  he 
bafi  neglected  the  means  of  education  and  advancement  which  were  pro- 
vided for  him ;  if,  in  spite  of  counsel,  rebuke,  and  entreaty,  he  has  followed 
foolish  and  infamous  opurses,  and  has  forced  his  parent,  from  regard  to  his 
o^n  character  and  iha  purity  and  comfort  of  his  household,  to  banish  hini 
from  his  house,  and  forbid  him  in  all  time  coming  to  return  to  it, — the  father 
would  still,  of  necessity,  sustain  an  important  relation  to  the  thoughtless  and 
abandoned  prodigal, — the  fact  could  not  be  changed,  that  he  was  the  father 
of  the  undutiful  child^ — ^yet  how  widely  different  the  position  in  which  the 
father  stands  to  the  wicked  youth  whom  we  have  described,  &om  that  which 
he  occupies  towards  other  members  of  his  family  that  have  been  respectful, 
and  kind,  and  obedient  I  The  one  is  a  relation  of  mutual  distrust  and  disr 
like,  of  enmity  and  aversion ;  the  other  is  a  relation  of  mutual  confidence, 
and  esteem,  and  love.'  Now  the  former  relation  is  analogous  to  that  in 
^hich  God  stands  to  men  as  men,  or  rather  to  men  as  sinners ;  and  the 
latter  is  analogous  to  that  in  which  He  standi  to  men  as  believers  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Man  the  sinner  is  an  outcast  from  God's  family,  and  a  rebel  against 
God's  government ;  he  is  condemned,  and  in  peril  every  moment  of  intoler- 
able and  hopeless  misery:  but  man  the  believer  has  complied  with  the  com- 
mand, '<  Come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  and  touch  not  the 
unclean  thing;"  and  has  inherited  the  promise,  ^'  Ye  shall  l)e  My  sons  and 
daughters,  and  I  shall  be  to  you  a  Father,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty."  By 
believing  the  truth,  he  has  been  made  one  with  Jesus  Christ  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  everlasting  covenant ;  the  Father  is  well  pleased  with 
the  First-bom,  and  He  is  well  pleased  for  the  First-born's  sake  with  the  many 
brethren  who  are  connected  with  Him,  whom  He  brings  to  His  Father's 
house,  introduces  to  His  Father's  presence,  and  commends  to  His  Father's 
love.  The  God  of  peace  throws  around  liiem  the  arms  of  His  protection, 
and  says,  "  Ye  were  strangers  and  foreigners,  ye  were  aliens  and  outcasts, 
ye  were  disowned  and  banished ;  but  now  have  ye  been  brought  home  and 
'^instated  in  your  position,  now  have  your  folly  and  wickedness  been  for- 
given and  fOTgotten :  henceforth  ye  dwell  in  the  palace  of  the  King,  and  are 
ttiembers  of  the  household  of  God." 

.  la  one  aspect,  God's  adoption  of  His  people  is  thus  their  justification,  but 
in  another  it  is  their  sanctification ;  for,  while  He  brings  them  into  His  family, 
^^  makes  them  new  creatures.  When  a  man  adopts  the  children  of  others, 
he  cannot  change  their  complexion  and  outward  form,  so  as  to  give  them 
^ore  the  appearance  of  being  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and 
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lie  is  unable  to  impart  to  them  the  talents  and  tempers  wbich  befit  their 
new  condition.  He  maj  be  prudent,  and  meek,  and  earnest,  and  spiritually 
ininded ;  while  they  may  be  foolish,  and  irritable,  and  indolent,  and  worldly. 
He  and  they  may  be  strangely  opposed  in  their  motives  and  aims ;  and  hence 
he  may  be  sadly  disappointed,  and  receive  no  happy  fruit  of  his  paternal 
interest  and  care.  But  it  is  not  so  with  God.  His  children  are  "  born 
again," — "  born  from  above," — "  bom  of  water,  even  of  the  Spirit," — "  born 
not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God." 
God  impresses  on  them  His  own  image,  and  breathes  into  them  His  own 
Spirit,  so  thaf  their  aspirations  are  holy  and  heavenward.  Some  of  them 
indeed  are,  in  thought  and  feeling,  much  more  like  their  Father  than  others; 
the  education  of  some  is  much  further  advanced  than  that  of  others :  but  the 
promise  respecting  them  all  is,  that  they  shall  be  holy  as  God  is  holy,  and 
perfect  even  as  their  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect. 

Such,  then,  is  the  relationship  which  God  sustains  to  believers.  What 
dignity  does  that  relationship  impart  to  them  I  What  safety  and  happiness 
does  it  secure  for  them!  Wliat  obligations  does  it  impose  upon  them! 
There  are  many  who  are  proud  of  their  fathers, — who  exult,  as  they  think 
and  tell  of  the  noble  virtues  and  heroic  deeds  of  their  ancestors.  But  who 
on  earth  can  claim  a  descent  so  illustrious  as  that  which  is  claimed  justly 
by  the  children  of  God  ?  Whose  rank  can  be  compared  with  that  of  those 
who  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  King  of  heaven  ?  What  are  the 
most  illustrious  philosophers,  compared  with  Him  "  in  whom  are  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge!"  and  what  are  their  most  brilliant  dis- 
coveries, but  faint  conceptions  of  that  truth  which,  in  all  its  fulness  and 
beauty,  has  existed  from  eternity  in  the  mind  of  Godf  What  are  the 
mightiest  monarchs,  compared  with  Him  by  whom  kings  reign,  and  to 
accomplish  whose  purposes  empires  rise  and  fall  ?  0  what  evil  can  befall 
you,  Christians,  dwelling  in  your  Father's  house,  and  availing  yourselves 
of  the  resources  of  His  power  and  love?  Can  any  difliuulty  baffle  the 
wisdom,  can  any  opposition  resist  the  power,  of  your  Father  f  And  shall  you 
dishonour  such  a  Father?  Shall  we  live  so  as  to  disgrace  our  parentage? 
Shall  we  give  God  reason  to  say,  as  He  looks  on  our  undutiful  behaviour, 
"  If  I  be  a  Father,  where  is  Mine  honour  ?  and  if  I  be  a  Master,  where  is  My 
fear  ?"  Shall  we  not  rather  strive  to  act  in  a  way  worthy  of  our  high  origin 
and  glorious  destiny  ?  Of  Gideon's  brethren  it  is  said,  "  Each  one  re- 
sembled the  children  of  a  king."  Their  manly  beauty  and  majestic  bearing 
told  that  they  were  sprung  from  no  ignoble  race.  Let  our  conduct  be  such 
as  to  indicate  that  we  have  the  mind  of  Him  who  is  the  First-born  in  the 
family  of  God.  Let  us  feel  that  we  are  the  representatives  of  our  Father, 
and  are  in  the  world  in  this  respect  even  as  our  Redeemer  was  in  the  world. 
Let  us  be  faithful  witness-bearers  as  He  was.  Let  us  tell  the  world,  as  Be 
did,  how  holy  and  just,  how  kind  and  faithful,  how  wise  and  powerful, « 
our  Father-God. 

II.  The  affection  with  which  God  is  here  said  to  regard  His  people.  He  hath 
loved  them. — It  is  natural  and  right  for  a  father  to  love  his  children ;  and  if 
^e  were  to  hear  of  a  father  cherishing  and  manifesting  feelings  of  hatred  and 
malignity  towards  His  offspring,  we  should  regard  tlie  fact  as  indicative^ 
either  of  mental  aberration,  or  of  great  moral  debasement.  Those  who  are 
His  "  children  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,"  are  the  objects  of  the  heavenly 
Father's  love.  As  a  sovereign  and  gracious  Benefactor,  He  loves  them ;  and 
as  the  Holy  One,  who  loveth  righteousness  and  hateth  iniquity.  He  lo^^ 
them :  He  loves  their  persons,  and  He  loves  their  virtues ;  or,  to  use  the 
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language  of  theologians,  He  bears  towards  them  the  love  of  benevolence  and 
the  love  of  complacency. 

In  regard  to  God's  love  of  benevolence,  which  is  exhibited  towards  His 
people  in  various  special  aspects,  we  would  sajit  is  unbeginning,  unmerited, 
sovereign,  and  unchanging.  The  time  was,  Christian,  when  jou  were  an 
alien  and  an  outcast,  wandering  in  the  ways  of  sin,  living  without  God  and 
without  hope  in  the  world ;  yet  even  then,  the  sun,  which  shone  upon  you 
wherever  you  went,  was  the  type  of  an  eye  that  followed  you,  and  that  was 
an  eye  of  love.  The  time  was  when  you  had  no  actual  existence ;  but  even 
Ihen  you  lived  in  the  purpose  of  God,  and  that  was  a  purpose  of  love.  "  Yea, 
I  have  loved  thee  with  an  everlasting  love :  therefore  with  loving-kindness 
have  I  drawn  thee."  The  stream  of  God's  love  may  be  traced  upwards,  but 
we  lose  ourselves  before  we  reach  the  source.  That  is  among  the  inaccessible 
heights  of  His  own  eternity.  Is  not  reason  overpowered,  and  faith  taxed  to 
the  utmost,  by  the  thought  that  you  have  been  from  all  everlasting  the  object 
of  Divine  kindness, — that  the  time  and  circumstances  of  your  birth,  and 
education,  and  history,  were  written  by  the  hand  of  love  in  that  great  book, 
whose  pages  are  being  turned  over  now,  written  before  the  world  began  ? 

And  as  this  love  is  unbeginning,  so  it  is  unmerited.  If  God  loved  you^ 
Christian,  before  you  came  into  the  world  at  all, — if  He  loved  you  when 
you  were  cherishing  feelings  of  enmity  against  Him,  and  living  in  defiance 
of  His  authority,  is  it  not  obvious  that  His  love  is  undeserved?  Does  not 
conscience  say,  that  if  God  had  treated  you  as  you  deserved,  you  would  have 
been  the  objects  of  His  hot  displeasure?  And  does  not  Scripture  say,  *'  We 
ourselves  also  were  sometimes  foolish,  disobedient,  deceived,  serving  divers 
lusts  and  pleasures,  living  in  malice  and  envy,  hateful,  and  hating  one  another." 
"So  then  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God."  "  Nevertheless  God 
commended  His  love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died 
for  us."  "  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  He  loved  us,  and 
sent  His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  "  We  all  had  our  conversa- 
tion in  times  past  in  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and 
of  the  mind,  and  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath  even  as  others.  But 
God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  His  great  love  wherewith  He  loved  us,  even 
when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ  (by 
grace  ye  are  saved),  and  hath  raised  us  up  together,  and  made  us  sit  together 
in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus."  "  But  after  that  the  kindness  and  love 
of  God  our  Saviour  appeared  toward  men,  not  by  works  of  righteousness 
which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  His  mercy  He  saved  us,  by  the  wash- 
ing of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Surely  the  fact 
that  you  have  been  thus  loved,  should  deepen  your  humility,  awaken  your 
admiration,  and  enkindle  your  gratitude. 

This  love  of  benevolence  is  also  sovereign.  Why  hath  God  loved  you^ 
Christian,  and  brought  you  into  His  family,  while  others  of  the  children  of 
Daen  are  permitted  to  go  down  to  everlasting  woe  ?  Is  it  because  you  were 
hetter  than  they  ?  Will  your  conscience  admit  this  explanation,  or  will  the 
^ord  of  God  warrant  it?  Were  you  not,  like  others,  condemned  and  polluted; 
and  would  not  your  destruction  have  honoured  God's  eternal  justice  even  as 
^ill  the  destruction  of  the  finally  impenitent  ?  You  have  been  pardoned  ?ind 
purified  by  Him  who  saith,  "  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy, 
and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I  will  have  compassion."  There  are, 
'loubtless,  good  reasons  why  you  have  been  brought  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel, 
and  to  consequent  safety  and  peace ;  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  only  wise  God 
^3  no  blind  fate,  no  irrational  caprice ;  but  these  reasons  are  hidden  in  the 
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mysteries  of  His  o^m  infinite  natnre,  and  men  and  angels  can  only  say,  *'  0 
the  depth,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  how  unsearchable  are 
His  judgments,  and  His  ways  past  finding  out  I" 

In  a  word  here,  this  love  of  benevolence  is  unchcmgmg.  The  cause  or 
reason  of  this  love  is  not  in  man,  but  in  God ;  and,  like  Him,  it  is  "  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  He  is  said  to  "rest  in  His  love,"  and  "whom 
He  loveth.  He  loveth  unto  the  end."  "  For  this  is  as  the  waters  of  Noah  unto 
Me :  for  as  I  have  sworn  that  the  waters  of  Noah  should  no  more  go  over 
the  earth,  so  have  I  sworn  that  I  would  not  be  wroth  with  thee  nor  rebuke 
thee.  For  the  mountains  shall  depart,  and  the  hills  be  removed ;  but  Mj 
kindndss  shall  not  depart  from  thee,  neither  shall  the  covenant  of  My  peace  be 
removed,  saith  the  Lord  that  hath  mercy  on  thee."  How  delight&l  and  in- 
spiriting, Christian,  is  the  thought,  that  though  the  world  may  bate  you  and 
subject  you  to  persecution  and  scorn,  though  earthly  friends  may  fail  you  and 
become  estranged,  no  power  can  destroy  or  alter  your  heavenly  Father's  love ! 

But,  as  we  have  said,  God  loves  His  people  with  the  love  of  complacency, 
as  well  as  with  that  of  benevolence.  He  loves  not  only  their  persons,  but  also 
their  virtues ;  not  only  as  the  sovereign  Benefactor,  but  ^so  as  the  Holj 
One,  He  loves  them.  In  a  family  of  children,  the  Either  loves  them  all,  and, 
considered  merely  as  his  children,  he  loves  them  all  equally;  but  there  may 
be  those  among  them  whose  dispositions  are  peculiarly  amiaUe,  and  whose 
conduct  is  peculiarly  dutiful  and  praiseworthy.  These  he  loves  with  a  new 
affection,  and  he  gives  to  them  many  tokens  of  his  peculiar  regard, — tdiens 
which,  in  many  instances,  the  amiable  and  dutiful  can  alone  understand  and 
appreciate.  And  so  is  it  with  God.  That  love  of  moral  excellence  which 
is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Divine  character,  is  drawn  out  towards  the 
sinner  when  the  first  outlines  of  God's  image  have  been  drawn  by  the  Spirit 
upon  the  soul ;  and  just  as  that  image  is  more  fully  and  clearly  formed,  is  the 
soul  contemplated  by  God  with  greater  delight.  Ooneeming  Israel  it  is 
said,  "  Therefore  was  the  wrath  of  the  Ix>rd  kindled  against  His  people, 
insomuch  that  He  abhorred  His  own  inheritance:"  "nevertheless  He  re- 
garded them  when  He  heard  their  cry."  We  find  God  Himself  saying, 
"  Yea,  Mine  heritage,  saith  the  Lord,  is  unto  Me  as  a  lion  in  the  forest ;  it 
crieth  out  against  Me :  therefore  I  hate  it.  I  hate  the  dearly  beloved  of  My 
soul."  "  Thou  hast  wearied  Me  with  thine  iniquities."  "  For  the  iniquity  of 
his  covetousness  was  I  wroth  and  smote  him."  When  the  people  of  God, 
yielding  to  temptation,  fall  into  sin.  He  hides  from  them  ^e  face  of  His 
throne,  and  they  are  troubled ;  He  lifls  not  upon  them  the  light  of  His 
countenance ;  their  evidences  of  saintship  are  clouded,  and  their  peace  of 
conscience  departs;  God's  holy  and  essential  love  rests  not  on  them,  for 
they  have  not  that  moral  purity  which  is  the  object  of  it.  But  when  tbej 
"  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ," — when  they  "  walk  in  all  the  ordinances  and  commandments  of  the 
Lord  blameless," — when  they  "  add  to  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge, 
and  to  knowledge  temperance,  and  to  temperance  patience,  and  to  patience 
brotherly  kindness,  and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity,"«-when  their  faith  is 
strong,  and  their  love  fervent,  and  their  conduct  circumspect^ — ^they  walk  in 
the  sunshine  of  light  and  joy,  and  are  gladdened  by  their  heavenly  Fathers 
approving  smile.  They  keep  the  Father^s  commandments,  and  abide  in  His 
love.  He  says  of  each  of  them,  as  of  the  £Ider  Brother,  "  This  is  My  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Would  you,  Christians,  enjoy  more  o( 
your  heavenly  Father's  love, — that  love  which  is  regulated  in  all  its  mani- 
festations by  infinite  wisdom,  and  which  has  infinite  power  to  accomplish  its 
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ends :  see  tlidt  you  walk  more  cloeefy  with  God, — that  you  <'  8i8t  your  atfec-» 
tions  on  the  things  that  are  aboye," — that  you  do  not  that  abominable  thing 
which  your  heavenly  Father  hatea.  Then  shall  the  '^  light  of  the  moon  bi 
as  the  light  of  the  sun," — then  shall  God  ''  rejoice  over  you  with  joy  and 
singing,"-*~then  shall  ye  see  God,  and  be  blessed  in  the  conscious  possession 
of  His  favour,  and  in  the  hallowed  delights  of  His  presence. 

III.  The  blessing  which  Ood  is  here  said  to  bestow  upon  His  people. — As  it  is 
natural  and  right  for  a  father  to  love  his  children,  so  it  is  natural  for  love  to 
manifest  itself  in  the  bestowal  of  gifts.  An  earthly  father  feeds,  and  clothes, 
and  protects,  and  educates  the  children  whom  he  loves;  and  the  heavenly 
Father  of  Christians  loads  them  with  His  benefits,  crowns  them  with  lovingn 
kindnesses  and  tender  mercies.  Xiei  us,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  the 
blessing  which  is  specified  in  our  text, — let  us  consider  the  truth,  that  the 
Father  hath  given  to  His  children  "  a  good  hope  through  grace."  In  doing 
So,  we  need  not  stay  to  prove  that  Christians  have  a  hope,*--that  they,  like 
others,  have  in  their  mind's  eye  some  future  good  which  they  are  desiring  and 
expecting  to  obtain.  Let  us  rather  at  once  direct  our  attention  to.  the  ^ood* 
mss  of  the  Christian's  hope.    This  will  appear  if  we  look, 

M  At  the  obfect  of  it  The  great  minority  of  men  are  striving  to  obtain 
for  themselves  a  portion  in  this  worlds — something  that  will  satisfy  them  and 
make  them  happy.  Wealth,  power,  pleasure,  rank,  lemming,  fame,  appear 
Wfore  them  in  the  fail*  forms  and  dazzling  colours  which  fancy  can  bestow 
upon  them,  and  these  are  pursued  in  many  instances  with  feverish  anxiety. 
Frequently  success  does  not  attend  men's  efforts ;  but  let  us  look  on  those 
who  are  successful, — on  the  crowned  votaries  of  the  world, — on  those  to 
whom  nature  and  fortune  have  given  their  choicest  gifU.  They  sometimes 
seem  to  be  happy,  and  they  are  often  envied ;  but  it  is  by  the  ignorant  and 
fooIidh,--«by  those  whose  minds  are  blinded  like  their  own.  Events  ih  Provi- 
dence sometimes  transpire,  enabling  us  to:  penetrate  the  glory  that  surrounds 
them,  and  we  find  them  harassed  by  doubts  and  agitated  by  fears,-^a  prey 
to  evil  passion,  and  victims  of  misery.  Are  we  not  shocked,  from  time  to 
time,  by  hearing  of  the  suicide  of  eminent  merchants,  and  politicians,  and 
warriors  ?  and  how  frequently  do  private  letters  come  to  light,  disclosing  the 
deep  anguish  and  corroding  care  of  those  whom  the  world  calls  happy  ?  We 
hear,  as  it  were,  the  possessors  of  wealth,  and  power,  and  beauty,  sayings 
'^  All  this  is  important  in  the  eye  of  strangers, — ^they  gaze  on  the  exhibition 
ftnd  admire ;  but  we  have  examined  the  curiously-painted  canvas,  and  have 
seen  the  ropes  and  pulleys.  We  are  not  happy,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
these  thinga  to  make  us  happy ;  we  feel  that  in  this  dissipation  there  is  no 
real  enjoyment,  and  that  it  is  but  a  miserable  expedient  to  while  away  time 
and  prevent  sorrows ;  we  do  not  so  much  follow  afler  these  vanities,  as  are 
dragged  afler  them  like  captives  at  a  conqueror's  chariot-wheels."  Ye  vo*- 
taries  of  the  world,  is  it  not  even  so  ?  Has  not  that  which  enchanted  you  in 
prospect,  disappointed  you  in  actual  possession  ?  When  you  have  culled 
with  cape  earth*s  fairest  flowers,  have  you  not  uniformly  discovered  some 
iioxious  weeds  which  have  spoiled  the  garland  I  When  you  have  mixed 
with  elaborate  care  earth's  choicest  ingredients,  have  you  not  found  that,  afler 
^1)  there  were  blended  bitters,  which  dashed  the  cup,  and  destroyed  its  relish? 
Have  you  not  had  regretis  and  disgusts  which  much  outweighed  all  the  plea<- 
>ure  and  satisfaction  that  you  have  enjoyed,  and  been  compelled  to  blush 
a^d  say  in  secret,  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity  and  vexatiomof  spirit?" 
And  as, these  things,  coveted  by  men,  afford  little  true  and  satisfying 
enjoyment  in  the  possessing,  so  they  perish  with  the  using.    And  how 
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terrible  the  thought , of  an  immortal  soul  parting  T^ith  all  that  it  has-  held 
dear,  and  for  which  it  has  been  subjected  to  great  anxiety  and  toil  I  The 
rich  man  is  stripped  of  his  purple  and  fine  linen,  the  mighty  man  is  brought 
down,  itom  his  high  place,  and  the  learned  man  is  deprived  of  his  labori- 
ously acquired  treasures ;  beauty,  thought,  intellect,  genius,  are  changed 
for  loathsomeness,  imbecility,  madness,  wretchedness,  and  death.  How 
very  diflferent,  how  vastly  superior,  is  the  object  of  the  Christian's  hope! 
Earthly  good  falls  below  the  expectations  of  those  who  pant  after  it,  but 
this  transcends  the  loftiest  conceptions  we  can  form.  In  the  idea  of  it,  ire 
are  taught  to  exclude  every  evil  which  we  can  feel  or  fear,  and  to  include 
every  true,  pure,  and  lasting  joy.  It  is  the  full  and  abiding  consciousness 
of  possessing  the  Divine  favour ;  it  is  perfection  of  character  and  unending 
progress  in  Uie  knowledge  of  God  ;  it  is  "  a  city  which  hath  foundations," 
*'a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved,"  "«in  inheritance  which  is  incorrup- 
tible, and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away;"  it  is  the  companionship  of 
just  men  made  perfect,  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  angels,  and  of  the 
God-anan.  It  is  not  the  Elysium  of  pagans,  or  the  paradise  of  Mohammed, 
— ^not  a  scene  of  idle  pomp,  or  of  sensual  indulgence,  suited  to  a  childish 
imagination  or  a  vitiated  taste ;  but  a  happiness  refined  and  exalted  in  its 
nature,  ineps:haustible  in  its  resources,  and  lasting  as  the  soul.  This  is  not 
a  hope  which  a  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  cherish  ;  rather  may  we  all  be 
ashamed  that  the  prospect  of  such  felicity  and  glory  should  excite  in  us  so 
little  emotion,  and  stimulate  us  to  so  little  effort. 

2ditf,  The  goodness  of  this  hope  will  be  seen  if  we  consider  the /ottndation 
of  it.  A  man  may  hope  earnestly  for  some  good  while  there  is  no  sufiicient 
reason  for  his  hope,-^no  solid  ground  for  believing  that  it  shall  be  realized. 
There  are  many  whose  hopes  of  heaven  even  rest  on  a  foundation  of  sand. 
Are  there  not  multitudes  in  whom  is  the  spirit  of  the  Pharisee  who  said, 
^^  I  thank  thee,  0  God,  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are,  extortioners,  unjust, 
and,  covetous,  or  even  as  this  publican  :  I  fast  twice  in  the  week ;  I  give 
tithes  of  all  that  I  possess?"  Their  hope  rests  on  an  obedience  which  is 
only  ritual  and  outward,  offered  to  Him  who  requireth  truth  in  the  inward 
parts,  and  who  has  said,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  soul,  and  strength,  and  mind ;  and  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighboor 
as  thyself ;"— an  obedience  which  is  marked  by  numerous  imperfections  and 
transgressions,  offered  to  Him  who  hath  said,  '^  He  that  keepeth  the  whole 
law,  and  yet  offendeth  in  one  point,  is  guilty  of  all."  Their  hope  rests  on  a 
foundation  which  opposes  the  whole  design  of  the  Gospel  dispensation, 
robs  God  of  His. peculiar  glory,  reflects  upon  His  wisdom  as  having  been 
employed  in  that  which  was  needless  and  trifling,  contemns  His  authoritj 
by  which  He  commands  men  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  disregards 
the  love  and  mercy  of  the  Saviour,  and  tramples  under  foot  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  God.  How  many,  again,  are  there  whose  hope  of  heaven  rests  on 
the  benignity  of  the  Divine  character  merely,— on  the  goodness  of  God,  of 
which  they  have  some  vague  and  indistinct  conceptions  I  They  know  that 
they  have  often  done  what  is  condemned  by  reason  and  conscience, — what 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  law«  of  truth,  and  purity,  and  justice ;  they  haTC 
often  done  what  they  knew  to  be  wrong,  and  neglected  to  do  what  they 
knew  to  be  right ;  but  they  comfort  themselves  by  thinking  that  God  is 
good  and  kind,  and  by  hoping  that  they  will  be  leniently  dealt  with  at  last 
Their  hope  is  a  hope  that  God  will  deny  Himself, — that.  He  will  connire 
at  sin,  and  declare  to  the  intelligent  universe  that  the  solemn  and  awful 
sanctionsof  .pis  lawareJalse  an4  empty  threats.  .  Their  Jiope  is  a  hope 
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which  contradicts  the  plainest  statements  of  Holy  Writ,  saying  that  the 
wicked  shall  be  admitted  to  heaven,  n^hile  the  Scriptures  affirm  that  ''  the 
wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell," — ^saying  that  a  man,  though  an  unbeliever, 
jhall  be  saved,  while  the  Word  of  God  assures  us  that  "  he  that  believeth 
not  shall  be  damned/'  <<  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret ;  unto 
their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united."  These  hopes,  and  all 
others  like  them,  are  the  fair  structures  erected  by  the  foolish  builders  upon 
the  sand  :  they  may  stand  fair  and  apparently  stable  while  the  sky  is  cloud- 
less and  the  sun  shining ;  but  they  will  be  swept  away  when  the  heavens 
gather  blackness,  and  the  storms  arise.  Then  shall  the  fabric  fall,  and 
iDTolve  in  its  rain  those  who  reared  and  trusted  in  it.  The  hope  of  the 
hypocrite,  and  the  self-righteous  person,  and  the  worldling,  shall  be,  as  the 
Scriptures  have  said,  like  a  spider's  web, — a  flimsy  and  self-spun  covering ; 
curiously  wrought,  it  may  be,  but  easily,  speedily,  and  irreparably  destroyed* 

How  very  different,  how  vastly  superior.  Christian,  is  the  ground  of  your 
hope !  That  hope  rests  on  an  absolutely  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  of 
God,  even  the  obedience  unto  the  death  of  His  only-begotten  Son  ;  on  an 
infinitely  meritorious  righteousness,  even  the  righteousness  of  Emmanuel,  who 
is  God  with  us  ;  on  a  sacrifice  with  which  Jehovah  is  well  pleased ;  on  the 
promise  and  oath  of  Him  who  cannot  lie.  We  have  watched,  sometimes, 
with  deep  interest  the  departure  of  those  tribes  of  birds  which  leave  us  on 
tbe  approach  of  winter,  to  seek  a  home  under  the  milder  radiance  of  a 
wuthem  sky, — we  have  marked  them  till,  in  their  distant  flight,  they  were 
as  motes  on  the  blue  of  the  celestial  vault,  nay,  till  their  forms  were  lost  in 
the  abyss  of  heaven, — ^and  we  have  thought,  Surely  He  who  feeds  the  fowls, 
and  guides  them  thus  along  the  trackless  bir,  will  fulfil  the  hopes  of  His  saints, 
'--hopes  which  have  been  inspired  by  His  own  truth  and  Spirit^  and  which 
rest  on  the  merit  and  sympathy  and  grace  of  His  dear  Son.  Their  souls 
shall  be  meetehed  for  the  inheritance  by  the  discipline  to  which  they  are 
subjected ;  and  when  they  leave  those  with  whom  they  have  held  sweet  anV) 
Allowed  communion  on  earth,  they  shall  be  received  into  the  realms  of  pure 
and  unbroken  joy. 

And,  Sdly^  The  goodness  of  the  Christian's  hope  will  be  seen  if  we  consider 
*he  influence  of  it.  We  need  only  to  reflect  for  a  little  upon  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds,  or  to  observe  curiously  the  conduct  of  men  around  us,  to  be 
persuaded  of  the  powerful  influence  of  hope.  "  Man  never  is,  but  always 
^  be  blest."  Our  efforts  are  excited  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining  that  which 
IB  not  yet  possessed  by  us ;  and  the  influence  which  our  hopes  exert  upon 
our  minds  and  hearts  corresponds  with  the  objects  to  which  our  hopes  point. 
When  men  hope  for  and  pant  after  wealth  and  power  and  fame,  their  hopes 
often.mike  them  more  selfish,  envious,  proud,  and  cruel.  How  often  do  we 
«ee  men,  in  the  race  for  riches,  or  the  effort  to  outshine  their  neighbours  in 
JJ^orldly  splendour,  descend  to  the  meanness  of  falsehood  and  dishonesty  • 
how  often  do  we  find  them  treating  with  neglect  and  cruelty  those  who  have 
strong  claims  on  their  affection  and  gratitude  ;  how  often  do  we  find  them 
indulging  in  jealousy  and  revenge,  and  embracing  every  fit  opportunity  to 
gratify  their  malignant  passions  I  But  the  hope  of  the  Christian  is  at  once 
^ore  powerful  and  more  ennobling  in  its  influence  than  that  of  the  men  of 

®  world.  It  is.  more  powerful, — for  in  innumerable  instances  it  subdues 
every  worldly  hope,  and  in  no  instance  does  a  worldly  hope  ever  perma- 
nently subdue  it ;  and  it  is  more  ennoblingy — for  just  as  the  objects  of  it  are 
^ore  steadily  contemplated  and  earnestly  desired,  is  the  soul  freed  from  the 

oniinion  of  unholy  thought  and  feeling,  and  animated  by  the  disposition^ 
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of  piety  and  benevolence.  Has  not  this  hope  led  peasants  from  tbe  Jplougli, 
and  slaves  from  tbe  market-place,  to  achieve  wonders  of  fortitude  such 
as  the  proud  philosophy  of  old  time  scarcely  dared  to  imagine,  in  its 
brightest  visions  of  human  perfection  ?  Has  it  not  led  men  from  amid  the 
flames  to  intercede  for  their  oppressot«,  and  to  exhibit  tbe  strange  spectacle 
of  the  prayers  of  the  persecuted  rising  to  heaven  with  the  £res  of  ^e  per- 
secutors,— the  one  crying  for  men^,  and  the  other  for  vengeance,  in  the  ear 
of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  ?  Has  it  not  opened  the  iron  hand  of  avarice,  and 
caused  the  lofty  brow  of  pride  to  bow  in  lowly  adoration  t  Has  it  not 
converted  the  cruel  Saul  of  Tarsus  into  the  tender-hearted  Apostle,  ani 
changed  others,  who,  like  him,  were  ferocious,  and  bigoted,  and  bloodthirsty 
in  their  opposition  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  into  models  of  sanctity  and  meek- 
ness? Has  it  not  led  multitudes  to  leave  the  treasures  of  Egypt»  and  choose 
rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  causing  the  splendid  vani- 
ties of  earth  and  time  to  vanish  before  the  unutteraMe  glories  of  the  world 
beyond,  even  as  the  light  of  a  taper  dies  before  the  blaze  of  noon-day  ?  If 
Christians  are  mariners,  then  this  hope  is  the  anchor  of  the  soul,  taking 
hold  of  the  attributes  and  oath  of  God,  and  of  the  righteousness  and 
grace  of  the  ascended  Redeemer;  and  keeping  the  soul  safe,  and  even 
tranquil,  amidst  the  storms  of  life.  If  Christians  are  soldiers,  then  this  hope 
is  the  helmet  by  which  they  are  preserved  from  many  of  the  attacks  of  their 
spiritual  enemies,  and  by  the  use  of  which,  along  with  that  of  other  parts 
of  the  armour  of  God,  they  are  made  conquerors,  and  more  than  con- 
querors. The  Christian's  treasure  is  in  heaven,  and  his  heart  is  there  also. 
Just  as  the  flowers  turn  to  the  sun,  and  open  their  bosoms  to  receive  his 
light  and  heat,  so  he  yields  to  the  sanctifying  influence  of  heavenly  things 
as  he  muses  on  their  nature  and  excellence.  ^'  Having  this  hope  in  him,  h« 
purifieth  himself,  even  as  Christ  is  pure." 

And  this  '^  good  hope"  is  given  to  Christians  by  their  Father,  who  loveth 
theme  Could  they  ever  have  known  of  heaven,  or  have  had  any  well- 
founded  expectation  of  reaching  it,  if  the  Father  had  not  sent  the  Son  into 
the  world  to  die  ;  if  He  had  not  sent  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Scriptures ;  if 
He  had  not  sent  the  blessed  influences  of  His  Spirit?  The  Sun  of  truth  had 
no  abiding  tabernacle  in  the  sky  of  the  heathen  world  :  the  philosophy  eyen 
of  Socrates  could  but  fringe  with  light  the  edges  of  the  dark  and  pestilen- 
tial clouds ;  the  poetry,  wonderful  in  many  things,  elevated  but  to  cast 
down, — kindled  the  torch  of  hope  only  to  be  extinguished  by  despairs- 
glorified  the  history  of  man's  mortal  life  by  ancestral  splendours,  and  then 
showed  in  dreary  Hades  wailing  and  wretched  ghosts  :  but  life  and  immor- 
tality have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel  of  Jesus.  He  hath  revealed 
the  character  of  the  Father  to  us,  and  He  is  the  Way  to  the  Father.  As 
you  think  of  these  things,  are  you  not  disposed  to  take  up  the  language  of 
the  Apostle,  and  say  with  heartfelt  and  fervent  gratitude,  ^^  Blessed  be  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who,  according  to 
His  abundant  mercy,  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope,  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  unto  an  inheritance  that  is  in- 
corruptible, and  undeflled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for 
us,  who  are  kept  by  thie  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation?" 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  those  of  you  who  can  say,  "  God,  even  onr 
Father,  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  us  a  good  hope  through  grace,"  to 
rejoice  in  the  truth,  and  improve  it.  Improve  it,  as  the  Apostle  did,  hj 
taking  encouragement  from  it  in  your  prayers.  To  whom  can  you  go,  and 
to  whom  ought  you  to  go  in  the  hour  of  your  trial,  if  not  to  your  Father,— 
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to  your  Father  who  loveth  you,  whose  ear  is  ever  open  to  your  cry,  and 
irhose  arm  is  ever  stretched  out  for  your  protection  ?  He  has  given  you 
many  and  valuable  blessings  already,  and  He  has  given  you  these  that  yon 
3Qight  be  induced  to  place  greater  confidence  in  His  power  and  love.  Has 
9e  not  said,  ^^  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock, 
U)d  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you?" 

But  there  are  those  who  cannot  say,  "Our  Father  hath  loved  us,  and 
pven  us  a  good  hope  through  grace."  Their  consciences  tell  them  that  they 
ire  of  their  father  the  Devil.  But  for  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world  and 
jin,  the  voice  of  conscience  would  be  heard  saying,  in  distinct  and  appalling 
tones,  that  God  is  angry  with  them.  If  they  have  a  hope  at  all,  it  is  the 
bpe  of  the  self-deceived.  To  all  such  1  would  say,  "  Awake  to  righteous- 
ness ;"  "  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;"  "  Eepent,  and  be  converted." 
And  knowing  something  of  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
strength  of  those  chains  by  which  sin  has  bound  it,  I  would  look  up  and 
3ay,  "  O  almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  undeceive  these  mistaken  and 
preanrnptuous  men ;  deliver  them  from  their  fond  delusions  and  false  hopes ; 
and  bring  them  as  humble  penitents  to  Thy  feet,  that  through  the  blood  of 
Jesus  thej  may  find  mercy,  and  a  good  hope  through  grace.     Amen." 


READINGS  FOB  THE  HOME  CIRCLE— No.  VIH. 

HOME  MISSIONARY  EFFORT—EXPERIMENTAL  MISSION.* 

hr  1858,  a  gentleman  who  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  Sabbath  schools, 
and  kindred  institutions,  commenced  an  '^  Experimental  Home  Mission," 
I'tie  great  leading  idea  of  which  will  be  best  expressed  by  calling  it  a  large 
nintual  improvement  society,  in  which  each  dass,  from  the  highest  dovm- 
^rd,  should  be  employed  in  teaching  secular  and  religious  knowledge  to 
tbe  class  beneath  it.  That  as  soon  as  any  young  man  or  woman  became 
capable  of  teaching  others,  work  should  be  assigned  to  each  and  all ;  and 
that  after  every  child,  boy,  and  girl  in  the  surrounding  district  should  be 
brought  into  Uie  classes,  those  who  had  not  employment  as  teachers  in 
tbe  original  station  should  be  sent  out  to  foimi  branch  missions  in  other 
districts,  and  thus  spread  a  net*work  of  schools  and  missionary  stations 
over  the  entire  city.  The  following,  copied  from  a  circular  issued  by  the 
originator  (Mr  Grall),  in  March  1858,  will  more  fully  explain  the  nature 
and  purposes  of  this  mission  :— 

**  The  General  Canvass  of  1856  has  discovered,  or  rather  proved,  the  melancholy 
'act,  that  there  are  upwards  of  8000  young  people  in  Edinburgh  growing  up  with- 
out religious  instruction — a  fact  wfaic^  lies  at  the  root  of  many  other  terrible 
iacta.  . 

The  object  of  the  present  experiment  is  to  ascertain  whether  we  cannot  elevate 
tae  lower  classes,  by  laying  hold  of  the  future  population  in  their  childhood  and 
youth,  and  training  them  in,  as  well  as  teaching  them,  the  ways  of  righteousness, 
temperance,  civilization,  and,  in  short,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  and  of  good 
report. 

.The  present  paper  is  extracted  from  an  interesting  work,  "  God's  Chosen  Fast,"  by  Mr 
ames  Peddie,  who  is  engaged  in  city  mission  work  in  connection  with  Chalmer's  Close  Mis- 
Eh^*i«  work.ahonnds  with  important  information  relating  to  the  wynds  and  closes  of 
w  ^i!T^^'  and  is  well-fttted  to«timulate  Qhristians  in  Home  Mission  efforts.  In  our  next 
«  shall  give  an  extract  relative  to  the  Chalmer's  Close  Mission,  and  probably  some  additional 
"peciinens  of  this  well-timed  and  well-written  book. 
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"  For  this  purpose,  a  lease  Eas  been  taken  for  ^ye  years  of  WMtfleld  Cbapel 
Carrubber's  Close,  which  has  for  a  longtime,  and  will  continue  till  Whitsunday,  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  an  Infidel  Propagandist  Club,  which  holds  meetings  every 
Sabbath  afternoon  and  evening,  for  propagating  their  principles  and  uttering  their 
blasphemies. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  make  the  Sabbath  school  the  foundation  of  all  future  opera- 
tions— ^the  trunk,  as  it  were,  out  of  which  is  to  grow  naturally  and  gradually  to 
their  fullest  proportions  infants'  classes,  senior  classes,  classes  for  training  teachers, 
adult  Bible  classes,  mothers'  meetings,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  as  the  Chapel  will  be  availabk 
at  all  times,  it  will  be  at  the  service  of  every  society  or  individual  willing  to  wort 
gratuitously  in  the  district — ^a  building  entirely  devoted  to  missionary  and  otha 
elevating  purposes.  The  leading  principles  of  the  mission  will  be — 1.  To  encourag« 
and  cultivate  gratuitous  missionary  labour.  2.  To  elevate  the  population  by  means 
of  the  young.  3.  To  organize  the  population  in  the  interests  of  Christianity  and 
civilization,  so  as  to  make  as  many  of  them  as  possible  active  as  well  as  jxissive 
members  of  the  Institute.  4.  To  concentrate  Christian  efforts  of  all  kinds  on  each 
locality.     6.  To  make  the  misedon  propagative  in  its  character." 

In  accordance  with  the  third  principle  here  laid  down,  which  very  pro- 
perly associates  civilization  with  Christianity,  it  was  contemplated  to  bava 
certain  evenings,  or  a  portion  of  each  lawful  evening,  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  those  useful  arts  and  sciences  which  tend  to  improve  the  mind  and 
elevate  the  tastes  of  the  young,  and  which,  though  not  strictly  religion,  are 
certainly  handmaids  to  it,  if  kept  in  their  proper  place,  and  in  due  subordi- 
nation to  its  higher  claims.  Accordingly,  classes  were  begun,  or  in  course 
of  formation,  for  improvement  in  wnting,  arithmetic,  and  music,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental.  An  Excelsior  Institute  was  also  formed,  as  a  sort  of 
college,  with  its  diplomas  of  membership,  and  first,  second,  and  third  degrees^ 
with  prizes  awarded  to  those  who  proved  themselves  worthy  of  distinction 
for  general  intelligence,  sobriety,  and  good  moral  character.  The  idea  is 
good,  and  the  scheme,  if  fully  wrought  out,  is  calculated  to  improve  the 
standard  of  knowledge  among  our  youths,  and  elevate  the  moral  tone  of 
society.  All  these  secular  niovements  have  been  kept  in  abeyance,  and 
nearly  forgotten  during  the  last  eight  months.  The  great  religious  revival 
which  had  been  first  granted  to  America,  had  in  the  summer  of  1859  visited 
the  north  of  Ireland,  accompanied  by  most  wonderful  moral  and  physical 
Manifestations,  and  spiritual  transformations.  Many  of  our  ministers,  and 
other  pious  gentlemen,  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  travel,  visited  Ireland, 
spent  their  usual  holiday  term  there,  witnessing  and  taking  part  in  the  work 
of  revival  then  going  on,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh,  deeply  impressed  with 
what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  Previous  to  this  period,  the  Sabbath  scbool 
teachers  connected  with  the  Missionary  Institute  in  Carrubber's  Close  had 
frequent  meetings  for  prayer  among  themselves,  always  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  occasionally  on  week-day  evenings. 

The  mothers'  meeting,  which  for  the  first  year  had  been  held  only  once « 
month,  had  by  this  time  become  to  be  held  once  a  week,  every  Wednesdaf 
evening.  There  was  thus  for  a  considerable  time  a  growing  increase  of  the 
spirit  of  prayer  among  all  connected  with  the  mission.  Prayer  has  been  the 
harbinger,  if  not  the  cause  of  revival,  in  all  other  places;  and  this  mission 
has  not  been  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  Sabbath  school  teachers, 
at  the  close  of  their  prayer-meeting  one  Sabbath  evening  in  August  last, 
resolved  to  hold  a  prayer-meeting  on  the  evening  of  the  ensuing  Monday, 
and  to  invite  the  people  on  the  street  to  attend.  Accordingly,  I  received  a 
message  from  them,  requesting  me  to  give,  an  address  on  the  street,  and  inti- 
mate their  resolution,  and  invite  all  who  chose  to  accompany  us  to  the 
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chapel.  The  number  that  responded  to  the  invitation  was  so  great,  and 
the  earnestness  and  solemnity  that  pervaded  the  meeting  so  remarkable,  that 
it  was  resolved  to  hold  the  meeting  every  evening ;  which  has  continued  to 
the  present  time  with  ever-growing  interest,  and,  I  may  add,  with  unspeak- 
able blessing  to  mAny.  About  this  time  Mr  Gall  had  returned  from  a  tour 
in  the  west  of  Scotland,  where  he  had  been  baptized  with  the  revival  wave, 
which  was  then  flowing  eastward  from  America  and  Ireland,  and  had  by 
this  time  reached  the  Wynd  Church  in  Glasgow.  He  came  thence  to 
Carrubber's  Close  with  his  ardent  heart  touched  as  with  a  live  coal  from  off 
the  altar,  and  fully  fraught  with  good  news  from  these  parts  of  the  country. 
He  has  since  presided,  almost  without  intermission,  every  night  over  the 
meeting  in  Carrubber's  Close,  except  when  in  duty  called  to  form  other 
branch  meetings,  which  has  lately  been  done  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
and  in  some  of  the  surrounding  burghs  and  villages.  God,  in  His  great 
mercy,  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  success  of  His  work  here,  by  leading 
so  many  of  His  people  to  Ireland,  and  bringing  them  back  laden  with 
wonderful  tidings  of  the  good  work  going  on  there.  Night  after  night  a 
fresh  messenger  came  to  us  here  with  one  tale  of  mercy  upon  the  back  of 
another,  and  God  blest  the  meetings  to  not  a  few.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
meeting,  which  was  restricted  to  about  an  hour,  opportunity  was  given  to 
such  as  were  in  anxiety  of  soul  to  remain  for  prayer  and  conversation,  and 
great  numbers  availed  themselves  of  these  opportunities.  Almost  every 
night  there  have  been  some  brought  under  deep  conviction  of  sin,  and  not 
a  few  have  apparently  been  led  to  experience  that  joy  and  peace  which  are 
found,  and  only  to  be  found,  in  believing ;  and  it  has  often  been  difficult  to 
get  the  anxious  to  go  away  at  a  late  hour,  and  sometimes  a  third  meeting 
has  had  to  be  held.  Girls  from  the  street  were  attracted  to  the  chapel,  and 
the  saying  of  our  Lord,  that  the  publicans  and  harlots  are  nearer  to  the 
Hngdom  of  heaven  than  the  self-righteous  Pharisees,  was  wonderfully  veri- 
fied, for  many  of  them  were  under  so  deep  conviction  of  sin  as  led  them  to 
weep  and  cry  out  for  mercy  ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  cry  for 
pardoning  mercy  from  broken  and  contrite  hearts  which  ascended  to  heaven 
from  that  meeting  was  from  these  fallen  ones,  which  is  in  keeping  with  that 
gracious  announcement  made  by  our  Lord,  *«  The  Son  of  Alan  is  come  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost." 

It  was  truly  affecting  to  witness  some  of  these  second  and  third  meetings 
for  prayer.  The  whole  company  within  the  chapel  divided  into  small 
groups  of  two,  three,  or  four — some  conversing  earnestly  about  the  state  of 
their  souls — some  reading  to  others  portions  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
directing  them  to  appropriate  promises  and  invitations — ^some  praying 
calmly  but  fervently  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  others  imploring 
mercy  with  strong  crying  and  tears.  The  whole  was  so  different  from  our 
past  starched  and  formal  prayer-meetings,  as  to  strike  one  with  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  indeed  a  strange  work,  which  could  scarcely  be  described, 
80  as  to  be  understood  or  believed  by  those  not  witnessing  it ;  reminding  us 
of  that  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  quoted  from  the  prophecies, — 
"  For  I  work  a  work  in  your  day,  a  work  which  ye  shall  in  no  wise  believe, 
though  a  man  declare  it  unto  you."  This  work  is  still  going  on.  There  is 
^ot  quite  so  much  visible  excitement  as  at  the  first,  and  there  never  did 
occur  in  Edinburgh  any  cases  of  bodily  prostration  at  all  like  some  reported 
h^om  the  north  of  Ireland ;  but  there  have  been  not  a  few  cases  of  deep  and 
Pjotracted  mental  suffering  which  have  resulted  in  apparent  conversion, 
Many  have  foi^nd  peace  and  joy  in  believing  j  and  not.  a  few,  who  were 
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formerly  the  open  and  avowed  servants  of  Satan,  are  now  working  zealously 
in  connection  with  the  mission  as  class  teachers,  or  exhorters  of  anxious 
inquirers,  or  tract  distributors,  or  visitors  of  the  families  in  the  neighbour- 
iiood ;  and  companies  of  them  who  have  been  so  enlisted  at  Carrubber's 
€lose  meetings  are  now  dispersing  themselves  in  the  evenings  over  the  city, 
and  also,  as  already  mentioned,  visiting  the  adjacent  bur^s  and  village^ 
organizing  meetings  for  prayer,  and  assisting  in  conducting  such  meetings 
where  already  formed.  This  is  the  best  proof  we  have  of  the  reality  of 
these  revival  conversions  ;  and  it  would  be  premature  to  form  a  judgment 
regarding  the  number  of  these  until  for  some  time  we  have  still  further 
tested  them  by  the  standard  laid  down  by  the  Saviour  Himself, — '^  By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them/'  One  thing  I  can  attest,  that  the  revival 
meetings  have  wrought  a  remarkable  change  upon  not  a  few  individuals  and 
families  in  the  district  where  I  visit. 

The  other  day  I  called  at  the  door  of  a  house  where  I  had  visited  a  few 
weeks  before,  and  had  invited  the  mistress  to  the  meeting,  her  husband  being 
absent  at  his  work.  She  received  me  with  a  happy  smiling  countenance, 
saying,  *'  Conie  away,  come  in  ;  I  have  been  longing  to  see  you,  to  let  ym 
know  what  a  happy  change  has  come  over  us  since  I  last  saw  you*  I  went 
to  the  meeting  myself.  I  was  so  much  affected  that  I  came  away  convinced 
that  my  whole  life  had  been  wrong,  that  I  had  not  dealt  faithfully  or  kindlj 
by  my  husband,  and  I  resolved  to  begin  a  new  life,  and  to  tell  him  what  I 
had  experienced  at  the  meeting.  He  heard  me  patiently,  and  though  he 
had  not  formerly  attended  any  such  meeting  or  church  for  a  long  time,  he 
accompanied  me  next  night  to  the  meeting,  and  he  is  now  quite  changed 
He  comes  always  home  in  the  evening,  and  sits  and  reads  a  book  or  tract 
to  me  as  I  sew,  instead  of  spending  his  time  in  the  public-house,  or  on  tbe 
street ;  and  he  has  begun  to  lay  by  a  little  money  weekly,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  obtain  a  suit  of  Sunday  clothes.  Last  night  he  came  in  weary  and 
more  &itigued  than  usual,  and  I  said  to  him,  I  think  you  will  not  be  able 
to  go  to  the  meeting  to-night,  when  he  said,  '  Oh,  yes,  I'm  determined  to 
go ;'  aad  he  did  go,  and  ststid  to  me  when  he  came  home,  '  Well,  how  happj 
I  feel  now  besides  I  did  when  I  spent  my  evenings  in  drinking.'  "  Though 
the  mistress  should  have  remained  silent,  the  house  itself  would  soon  have 
told  me  of  the  change  that  had  passed  upon  them.  How  clean  and  orderljr 
it  appeared  I  I  found  my  faith  in  the  speedy  elevation  of  the  poor  greatlj 
strengthened  by  the  very  sight.  What  a  contrast  would  the  houses  of 
many  present,  if  they  spent  an  evening  hour  at  the  prayer-meeting  instead 
of  the  dram-shop  1  This  is  not  a  solitary  case,  but  one  out  of  many  I  have 
witnessed  as  the  good  fruits  of  our  revival  meetings.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  to  discuss  here  the  general  question  of  revivals ;  but  I  have  a  firm 
belief,  that  whether  the  present  earnestness  continue  or  not,  we  shall  be,  nar. 
are. already,  elevated  by  this  revival  movement  to  a  higher  platform  in  tbe 
Christian  life.  A  wider  door  has  been  opened  for  the  city  missionary.  Thr 
people  are  roused  from  their  spiritual  torpor  and  dormancy.  They  are  more 
willing  to  talk  about  salvation,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  is  abroad,  calculated 
to  lead  to  salutary  results.  The  young  are  becoming  specially  interested 
about  religion,  and  this  will  soon  tell  upon  the  coming  generation.  Kaj,  I 
have  met  with  some  families  who  formerly  neither  f  ead  God's  Word  nor 
observed  family  worship,  who  have  had  these  exercises  introduce  into  their 
homes  by  the  younger  members,  mere  boys  and  girls,  who  had  learned  to 
pray  at  these  meetings,  and  have  thus  reversed  the  natural  order  of  things? 
and  become  tlie  spiritual  leaders  and  teachers  oif  their  own  parents.    Manj 
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parents,  some  of  whom  are  themselves  jet  unconyerted,  have  expreissed  to 
me  their  happiness  at  the  change  these  meetings  have  effected  upon  their 
Bons  and  daughters.  I  have  seen  and  heard  all  that ;  and  have  witnessed 
at  these  meetings  the  wonderful  spectacle  of  both  bbii  and  women  prajing, 
regardless  of  the  presence  of  others,  who  never  prayed  audihly  before  all 
their  lives,  and  doiiig  so  with  amazing  fluency  and  intense  fervour.  -As  I 
have  listened  to  the  burning  ejaeoladons,  I  have  sometimes  been  led  to 
imagine,  from  their  diiegointed  character,  that  I  saw  the  heart  of  the  suppliant 
Ijing  in  broken  fragments,  itnd  every  flragment  uttering  a  separate  prayer, 
and  yet  all  expressive  of  lliat  state  of  mind  in  which  the  Fhilippian  jailor 
was  when  he  cried  out,  "  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  There  is, 
doubtless,  a  good  deal  of  the  excitement  attributable  to  the  power  of  natural 
sympathy,  and  not  a  few  are  evidently  acting  a  conspicuous  part  in  these 
meetings  for  the  sake  of  notoriety ;  but  making  all  necessary  allowance  for 
human  weakness,  there  is  still  abundant  evidence  that  God  has  been  among 
us  of  a  truth  by  Hfs  Holy  Spirit,  working  the  work  of  faith  with  power  in 
niany  a  soul.  Leaving  the  facts  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  allowing 
every  one  in  the  meantime  to  draw  from  them  the  legitimate  conclusions,  I 
shall  only  call  attention  to  the  duty  incumbent  upon  the  people  of  God  in 
this  season  to  catch  the  propitious  moment  to  help  the  poor  outcasts.  There 
have  been  many  once  promising  barks  stranded  on  the  shoals  by  the  cold 
blasts  of  adversity.  The  tide  is  now  flowing — it  is  coming  near  to  these 
vessels — one  touch  of  our  helping  hand,  vnsely  and  energetically  given, 
Slight  launch  them  upon  the  waters,  and  make  them  useful,  buoyant,  and 
prosperous.  If  we  )et  the  opportunity  slip  of  doing  our  work,  the  tide  may 
recede,  and  another  such  opportunity  may  never  again  occur  to  us.  Behold, 
now  is  the  accepted  time ;  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.  Let  not  the  curse 
pronounced  on  Mero2  be  ours,  "  Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
curse  ye  bitt^ly  the  inhabitants  thereof;  because  they  came  not  to  the  help 
of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty."  It  will  be  required 
of  us  how  we  have  improved  every  such  sowing  time.  May  we  be  enabled 
to  do  good  to  all  men  as  we  have  opportunity,  that  we  may  not  at  the  great 
day  have  to  listen  to  this  deliverance  of  the  Judge  regarding  our  conduct, 
"  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  did 
it  not  to  Me.** 


THE  INITIAL  REVELATION;  OR,  THE  WORK  AND 
REST  OF  GOD  IN  GENESIS. 

PABT  I. 

To  an  intelligent  Christian  man  the  narrative  contained  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  can  never  cease  to  afford  matter  for  earnest  thought.  The  nar- 
rative is  deeply  interesting  in  itself  and,  in  our  day,  it  has  acquired  a  new 
and  peculiar  interest,  from  being  viewed  in  connection  with  the  testing  pro- 
gress of  science.  By  recent  geological  discoveries  a  vast  amount  of  evi- 
dence has  been  accumulated  in  favour  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  earth, 
^0  that  one  can  no  longer  rest  satisfied  with  the  view  commonly  taken  of 
^hat  is  related  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book.  In  monuments  of  stone, 
thickly  planted  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  has  been  found  engraved 
*  fragmentary,  but  not. illegible,  history  of  our  planet.     In  that  strange  and 
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voluminous  record  there  is  assigned  to  our  earth,  as  the  i^bode  of  organic 
life,  a  past  existence  of  immense  duration.  The  limit  of  six  thousand  years, 
commonly  supposed  to  be  set  to  the  past  existence  of  the  earth  in  this  book, 
is  as  nothing  to  it.  That  the  statements  engraved  on  these  tablets  of  rock 
are  indeed  fragments  of  a  true  history  of  our  planet,  cannot  be  reasonably 
doubted ;  and  that  they  impugn  the  popular  view  of  the  narrative  contained 
in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book,  is  equally  clear.  What  then  I  Is  the 
narrative  itself  thereby  invalidated?  Yes,  apparently  so,  if  the  popular 
view  be  the  right  one.  This  seeming  antagonism,  however,  between  these 
two  records  is,  we  may  confidently  say,  only  teeming.  Nay,  we  are  mucli 
mistaken,  if  there  lie  not  behind  this  dark  cloud  a  greater  fulness  of 
light  just  ready  to  break  through,  ,and  to  the  due  appreciation  of  which, 
these  seemingly  hostile  discoveries  in  science  are,  in  truth,  the.  necessaiy 
preliminaries. 

As  the  history  engraven  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  narrative 
inscribed  on  the  sacred  page,  are  both  alike  the  work  of  the  same  Author^ 
the  God  whose  name  is  the  Truth — they  must  needs  be  reconcileable.  The 
former,  indeed,  owing  to  its  very  nature,  admits  of  no  material  modification. 
Its  stern  and  rigid  testimony  shows  that,  for  immeasurably  lengthened 
periods,  this  earth  has  been  the  dwelling-place  of  oi^anized  beings.  No 
concessions,  likely  to  bring  about  a  perfect  harmony,  are  to  be  looked  kx 
from  that  quarter.  The  Scripture  narrative  affords  more  ground  for  hope. 
Various  views,  having  more  or  less  plausibility,  may  be  taken,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  have  been  taken  of  this  record  in  endeavouring  to  effect  a  harmony. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  no  one  has  yet  been  propounded  an- 
swering all  the  requirements  of  the  case.  A  perfect  reconciliation  of  the  two 
records  yet  remains  an  object  of  desire. 

Looking  at  the  narrative  contained  in  this ,  chapter,  we  find,  in  the  fii^t 
place,  the  great  fact  simply  announced,  that  "  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth."  Then  follows  a  more  lengthened  statement,  in 
which  is  set  forth  the  bringing  into  existence  of  the  various  creatures.  This 
is  shown  to  have  been  accomplished  not  by  one  instantaneous  act,  but 
gradually,  at  different  times,  and  afler  regular  intervals,  occupying  in  all 
six  days.  This  narrative  is  in  many  respects  a  very  remarkable  writing. 
It  is  remarkable  not  only  in  respect  of  what  it  says,  and  hoirit  says  it,  bnt 
in  respect  also  of  what  it  avoids.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  things  to  be 
found  therein,  and  one  with  reference  to  which  men's  minds  have  of  late 
been  largely  exercised,  is  the  distribution  of  the  creative  acts  over  the 
period  of  six  days;  As  this  prota^acted  distribution  must  necessarily  have 
been  a  matter  of  choice  on  God's  part,  surely  some  special  end  was  intended 
to  be  served  by  such  an  arrangement.  The  great  difficulty,  however,  arises 
not  from  the  length  of  time  that  appears  to  have  been  thus  occupied,  bot 
from  its  shortness;  (ind  the  question  is.  How  are  the  vastly -extended  jD^ribd^ 
of  Which  science  speaks,  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  six  short  (2^ 
of  which  Scripture  speaks.  Several  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  to 
solve  this  question,  but  without  success.  The  want  of  success  which  has 
attended  the  various  schemes  devised  for  this  end,  is  owing,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  to  the  circumstance  that  these  schemes  are,  one  and  all  of  them, 
based  on  false  premises,  their  authors  having  failed  to  apprehend  the  real 
nature  and  object  of  the  revelation  contained  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 

There  was  a  time  when  educated  men  were  to  be  found  opposing  the 
demonstrations  of  the  astronomer  with  texts  of  Scripture,  that  seemed  to 
them  to  militate  against  his  conclusions.     Happily  this  is  no  longer  the 
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ease ;  bat  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  recollect  that  such  a  time  there  once 
was,  and  that  such  a  course  was  once  followed.  That  time  is  now  past, 
that  course  is  no  longer  followed.  Whence  the  change?  How  did  this 
opposition  to  the  progress  of  true  science  come  to  be  relinquished  1  Why, 
in  process  of  time,  men  saw  reason  to  conclude  that  Scripture  was  really  no 
authority  in  astronomical  matters.  They  came  to  see  that  the  Bible  was 
sent  to  instruct  them  in  morals  but  not  in  astronomy ;  and  that,  being  in* 
tended  for  the  special  benefit  of  every  man,  it  was,  for  the  most  part,  written 
and  illustrated  in  a  plain  and  familiar  style,  that  it  might  be  easily 
understood. 

The  world,  then,  owns  that  Scripture  does  not  teach  astronomy.  But 
does  the  Bible  stand  in  a  different  relation  to  geology  ?  Does  it  give  lessons 
in  Um  science  I  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  *'  No  one  professes  to  believe  that 
it  does."  Well,  be  it  so.  In  the  first  page  of  Sacred  Scripture,  there  were 
found  very  special  references  to  matters  with  which  this  science  deals ;  and 
it  was  expected,  was  it  not,  that  these  references  should  correspond  with 
its  well-established  facts  f  that,  as  far  as  they  went,  these  references  wer^ 
geologically  correct!  This  certainly  was  believed  and  expected;  and, 
because  the  expectation  has  not  been  realized,  men  stand  in  suspense, 
Now  what  does  this  prove  ?  Does  it  not  prove  that  the  old  and  ruinous 
position,  formerly  attempted  to  be  held  on  the  astronomical  question,  has 
not  yet  been  wholly  abandoned?  All  such  views,  however  much  they 
may  differ  in  other  respects,  whether  simple  or  erudite,  elaborate  or  plain, 
agree  in  this,  in  giving  to  secular  and  scientific  knowledge  a  place  in  con- 
nection with  Scripture  revelation  to  which  they  have  no  claim.  Instead 
of  being,  as  more  or  less  directly  man  would  fain  make  it,  a  medium 
for  the  communication  to  him  of  exact  views  with  reference  to  the  objects 
about  him,  considered  as  objects  of  scientific  knowledge.  Scripture  lays  its 
l»and  on  these  objects  just  as  they  stand,  in  the  ordinary,  familiar  aspect  in 
which  they  present  themselves  to  every  one,  and,  without  any  prefatory  or 
explanatory  remark,  presses  them  into  its  service  as  vehicles  for  the  con^ 
veyance  of  moral  lessons  to  mankind. 

There  was  a  time,  as  we  have  seen,  when  it  was  commonly  supposed 
Scripture  indicated  the  true  principles  of  astronomical  science,  and  the  new 
doctrine  that  the  earth  revolved  round  the  sun,  was  rejected  and  denounced 
as  plainly  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  therefore  utterly  false.  Science,  how- 
ever, faithful  and  true,  and  jealous  of  her  neighbour's  honour,  as  if  offended 
that  revelation  should  have  been  suspected  of  executing  her  meaner  office, 
came  forth,  fully  armed,  to  rectify  the  mistake,  and  taught  man,  albeit  un- 
willing,  with  reference  to  that  subject,  to  read  his  Bible  truly. 

Once  more  she  seems  to  have  come  forth  on  a  similar  errand.  Again,  in 
o«P  day,  she  lays  an  interdict  on  the  dogma  that  Scripture  is  taken  up  with 
*ach  lessons  as  she  gives.  Again,  and  with  a  greater  fulness  of  illustration 
than  before,  she  shuts  man  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Word  of  God  is  a 
womZ  revelation,  not  a  scientific  treatise ;  and  that  it  is  in  keeping  this  fact 
wntinually  before  his  mind,  that  he  can  hope,  with  reference  to  this,  the  topic 
of  our  day,  and  kindred  topics,  to  read  his  Bible  truly. 

God  nowhere  appears  in  Scripture  assuming  the  function  of  a  teacher  of 
pbysical  science.  He  has  bestowed  on  man  noble  faculties,  by  the  proper 
exercise  of  which  he  may  gather  all  stores  of  that  kind  for  himself;  and  He 
has  left  him  to  do  so.  They,  therefore,  do  greatly  err,  who  would  seek  for 
a  solution  of  this  problem  on  any  such  grounds  as  these.  It  is  in  the  more 
excellent  walks  of  moral  science  alone,  that  God  is  to  be  found  in  His  Word 
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as  the  Teacher  of  man,  alluring  him  from  the  paths  of  sin  and  folly,  and 
leading  him,  with  a  shepherd's  care,  to  the  green  pastures  and  the  still 
waters  of  holiness,  past  which,  lefl  to  himself,  he  would  for  ever  wander  od 
to  his  undoing. 

Now,  as  the  astronpmical  difficulty  of  a  past  age  was  removed  out  of  tbe 
way  by  the  application  of  moral  principles  and  considerations,  so,  by  no 
other  means,  we  are  quite  persuaded,  can  the  present  difficulty  be  remoyed 
That  it  may  be  removed  by  these  means,  however,  and  that  in  a  way  tbe 
most  natural,  scriptural,  and  satisfactory,  we  entertain  no  manner  of  doubt 
In  what  follows,  we  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  quarter  at  which  Buch 
principles  and  considerations  ought  to  be  applied  in  the  present  case,  and 
the  mode  of  procedure  therein. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  was  written  by  Moses,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
of  Israel  in  the  first  place,  and,  ultimately,  for  the  good  of  the  world  at  large. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  very  great  value  and  importance,  in  a  mml 
point  of  view,  of  the  communication  made  to  the  Israelites,  and  contained 
in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book,  seeing  it  made  known  to  them  the  great 
truth,  that  Jehovah,  their  God,  was  the  Creator  of  all.  This  is  a  truth  the 
knowledge  and  belief  of  which  lie,  with  the  weight  of  ficst  principles,  at  the 
very  base  of  all  sound  morality.  The  children  of  Israel,  however,  were  not 
the  first  who  stood  in  need  of  such  a  revelation  as  this,  nor  is  there  wanting 
evidence  to  show  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  were  not  the  first  to  whom  tbe 
substance  of  this  revelation  was  made  known.  It  appears,  from  several 
passages  of  Scripture,  that  the  Sabbath,  the  rest  of  God,  was  known  to  tbe 
world  before  the  time  of  Moses  ;  and  if  men  knew  about  the  seventh  day's 
rest,  they  could  n6t  be  altogether  ignorant  with  regard  to  the  six  days' 
work.  The  one  involves  the  other.  A  previous  revelation,  therefore,  must 
have  been  given  with  respect  to  creation.  Now,  in  looking  back  on  the  period 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  with  the  view  of  fixing  upon  the  most  likely 
time  at  which  such  revelation  may  have  been  given,  and  the  most  likely 
person  to  whom  it  may  have  been  granted,  we  can  discover  no  one  more 
likely  to  have  been  chosen  for  that  purpose  than  Adam,  and  no  time  appa- 
rently more  suitable  than  the  first  day  of  bis  existence. 

It  is  surely  a  reasonable  thing  to  suppose,  that  the  first  man  may  hare 
received  some  information  from  his  Maker  regarding  the  origin  of  his  own 
existence,  and  of  the  visible  creation  around  him.  This  seems  a  thing 
probable  enough,  may  we  not  even  venture  to  say,  this  was  a  thing  quite 
indispensable,  in  order  that  the  man  might  have,  as  was  suitable,  a  correct 
idea  of  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed — the  relation  in  which  he  stood 
to  his  Maker  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  creatures  of  God  on  the  other; 
and  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  instruct  his  children  after  him  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  It  is  certain  the  man  could  never,  of  himself,  attain  to 
a  true  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  God 
and  the  creatures  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  if  left  to  himself,  he  would  in- 
fallibly take  up  some  position  with  reference  to  both*  If,  th^fore,  he  was 
to  take  up  a  true  position,  and  not  a  false  one,  a  special  revelation  on  the  sub- 
ject was  absolutely  indispensable,  and  could  not  be  delayed.  Is  there  any  record 
of  such  a  communication  to  Adam  to  be  found  in  Sacred  Scripture  ?  We 
believe  there  is,  and  that  it  is  contained  in  the  first  thirty-four  verses  of  this 
Book  of  Genesis.  Our  proposition  is,  that  this  narrative  of  the  work  and  '^^'^ 
Of  God,  is  not  a  history  of  the  actual  formatim  and  estahUshment  of  the  visihk 
universe,  followed  by  a  period  of  real  repose  and  refreshment  on  the  part  of  in 
Maker,  but  the  account  of  a  vision  granted  to  Adam^  when  he  was  about  to  enter 
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upon  the  dutiea  of  Hfe,  to  qualify  km  for  the  worlJiy  dtBchargt  of  these  duties. 
That  this  is  the  right  und  proper  view  to  take  of  the  narrative  in  question, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  by  showing  how  thoroughly  it  meets,  in  a 
most  natural  and  scriptural  manner,  the  various  peculiarities  of  the  case. 

At  whatever  time  this  manifestation  of  God  as  the  Creator,  now  standing 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  may  have  taken  place,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  us  to  the  maniter  in  which  it  was  originally  delivered.  It  consisted  of 
a  series  of  works  performed  by  God  Himself;  and  had  any  one  been  present 
to  witness  the  performance  of  these  works,  there  would,  of  course,  have 
been  presented  to  such  an  one  a  visible  exhibition  of  creative  power.  Now, 
that  there  actually  was  some  one  present  to  witness  the  events  which  then 
took  place,  is,  we  think,  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  each  day's  work 
is^  introduced.  In  reading  the  narrative,  with  reference  to  this  particular, 
one  is  reminded  of  the  miraculous  works  of  Christ,  performed  by  Him  in 
the  days  of  His  flesh.  These  works,  we  know,  were  uniformly  preceded 
by  "the  word  of  His  power;"  not  that  there  was  any  necessary  connection 
\)el\?een  the  spoken  word  and  the  performance  of  the  miracle, — the  simple 
desire  in  His  breast,  the  mere  volition  of  His  will,  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired ;  but  the  word  was  spoken  by  Him  for  the  sake  of  the  witnesses,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  manifest  to  them  that  He  was  the  doer  of  the  work. 
In  like  manner  also  in  the  case  before  us ;  preceding  each  creative  act, 
''the  word  of  power"  comes  forth  from  the  Creator,  plainly  for  no  other 
purpose  than  this,  that  it  may  be  clearly  manifest  that  He  is  the  doer  of  the 
works.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  vision  of  God  as  the  Creator,  granted  to 
some  intelligent  witness  ;  and  that  this  witness  was  none  other  than  Adam^ 
is,  we  think,  apparent  from  the  following  considerations  ; — 

"On  the  seventh  day,"  the  day  after  that  in  which  Adam  was  made, 
^*  God  rested  from  all  His  work.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and 
sanctified  it,  because  that  in  it  He  had  rested  from  all  His  work  which  God 
created  and  made."  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  these  words  ?  They 
cannot  mean  that  God  did,  on  the  seventh  day,  stand  in  need  of  rest  and 
refreshment.  Is  He  not  "  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
who  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary?"  Nor  can  they  mean  that  God  gave 
the  seventh  day  a  more  sacred  place  in  His  own  estimation  than  He  gave 
to  the  other  days  of  the  week.  What  are  the  days  of  time  to  "  the  ever- 
lasting God,"  that  He  should  esteem  one  day  above  another?  But  He  did 
mean  that  man  should  observe  the  seventh  day  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  that  he 
should  esteem  it  as  a  peculiarly  holy  and  blessed  day.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
the  thing  intended,  and  which  was  thus  expressed  and  enforced  by  the 
Creator  on  tlie  occasion  referred  to.  Intended  for  man,  it  vhxs  delivered,  as 
we  see,  ''  on  the  seventh  day  ;"  but  to  whom  was  it  addressed  f  There  was  nt) 
man  then  in  existence  save  one,  and  that  one  was  Adam.  Moreover,  in  the 
appointment  of  the  seventh  day  as  a  Sabbath,  there  is  plainly  a  reference  to 
the  preceding  days  of  the  week,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
occupied.  Seeing,  however,  that  the  seventh  day  would  be  to  him  not  the 
seventh,  but  only  the  second  day  of  his  life,  how  could  the  man  possibly 
Understand  this  reference,  unless  some  revelation  with  respect  to  the  six 
'lays'  work  also  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him  ? 

The  medium  of  vision  employed  on  this  occasion  was,  we  know,  fre- 
fluently  employed  by  God  in  His  communications  with  men  in  the  old  time ; 
and  where  it  can  be  suitably  employed  in  illustrating  a  thing,  it  possesses 
^^ny  and  very  obvious  advantages  over  every  other  means.  It  is  par- 
ticularly suitable  where  instruction  is  to  be  conveyed  to  any  one  on  a  subr 
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ject  altogether  new  and  strange  ;  and  it  need  scarcely  he  remarked  that,  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  this  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 

Let  ns  now  consider,  for  a  little,  the  nature  of  the  revelation  recorded  in 
this  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  disposed  and 
arranged.  With  respect  to  its  nature^  it  is  almost  universally  believed  to  be 
a  history  of  the  formation  and  establishment  of  the  visible  creation ;  and  it 
is  not  unnatural  that  this  impression  should  have  been  taken  up  with  regard 
to  it.  However,  when  one  carefully  considers  the  matter,  various  hio- 
drances  to  the  unreserved  adoption  of  this  view  are  found  to  present  them- 
selves, arising  partly  from  the  narrative  itself,  and  partly  from  other  sources. 
Upon  the  consideration  of  these  we  shall  not  at  present  enter ;  they  are  well 
known,  and  need  not  be  particularized  here.  We  object,  however,  to  the 
historical  view  of  the  narrative  in  question,  and  found  our  objection  to  it  on 
the  broad  ground  that  God  is  not  a  teacher  of  physical  science.  It  is  in 
morals,  not  physics,  that  He  has  undertaken  to  teach  men.  Could  it  be 
shown,  indeed,  that  the  delivery  to  man  of  a  history  of  creation  was  really 
required  for  moral  purposes,  this  objection  might  then  be  overruled ;  bot 
while,  for  moral  purposes,  a  knowledge  of  God,  as  the  Creator,  is  impera- 
tively required,  it  will  hardly  be  affirmed  that,  for  such  purposes,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  creation  is  quite  indispensable. 

Then,  again,  it  is  highly  probable  the  man  was  not  qualified  to  receive 
such  a  history  had  it  been  offered  him.  A  special  and  immediate  reveladon 
as  to  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  God  and  the  creatures  was  un- 
doubtedly necessary ;  but,  with  that  glimpse  of  the  world's  history  where- 
with the  geologist  has  favoured  us  lying  before  our  eyes,  we  should  saj 
there  can  be  few  things  more  probable  than  this,  that  any  attempt  whicb 
might  have  been  made  to  convey  to  the  necessarily  inexperienced  mind  of 
the  first  man  a  correct  idea  of  that  history,  must  have  utterly  failed.  The 
man,  obviously,  must  have  been  wanting  in  some  of  the  most  essential 
qualifications  requisite  to  the  reception  of  such  a  history  as  that.  To  men- 
tion only  one  point  wherein  he  was  deficient,  having  just  entered  upon 
existence,  he  could  be  in  the  possession  of  no  data  whereby  to  judge  of 
lengthened  periods ;  and  wanting  in  this  respect,  he  would  be  peculiarly 
unfitted  for  the  intelligent,  reception  of  such  a  history.  If,  however,  we 
have  truly  apprehended  the  grand  object  of  the  revelation,  then,  neither  the 
giving  nor  the  receiving  of  such  a  history  was  required  for  that  end.  That 
which  Adam  did  stand  in  need  of  with  reference  to  this  matter  of  creation, 
was  an  acquaintance^  not  with  the  history  of  all  creation^  but  toith  God  as  the 
Creator  of  all.  Nothing  more  than  this  was  necessary  to  enable  the  man  to 
take  up  his  true  position  as  one  of  God's  creatures;  it  is,  therefore,  reason- 
able to  believe  that  nothing  more  was  granted.  As  to  its  nature,  then,  we 
hold  the  revelation  contained  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book  to  be,  nots 
history  of  the  original  formation  of  all  things,  but  simply  a  revelation  q( 
God  as  the  Creator  of  all. 

But  while  the  instruction  of  man  as  to  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
his  Maker  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  creatures  of  God  on  the  other,  was 
the  chief  end  for  which  the  revelation  was  granted,  there  were  other  Teiy 
important  purposes  to  be  served  by  its  means,  which  led  to  its  being  set 
forth  in  the  manner  we  find  it.  To  one  or  two  of  the  causes  mainly  instru- 
mental in  giving  its^m  to  the  revelation,  we  would  now  briefly  advert. 

Man  is  formed  for  an  active  life.  Labour  is  at  once  necessary  and  bene- 
ficial for  him.  It  is  necessary,  for  the  supply  of  his  daily  wants ;  and  it  is 
beneficial,  as  it  calls  forth,  exercises,  and  strengthens  all  his  powers.    But 
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lan  may  labour,  he  must  also  rest ;  a  proper  distribution  of  his  time, 
ore,  is  of  the  last  importance  to  him.  To  habits  in  accordance  with 
conditions  of  a  happy  existence,  we  are  commonly  trained  from  our 
5t  years,  having  our  regularly  returning  periods,  alternately,  of  active 
ation  and  refreshing  rest,  that  seem  to  come  quite  naturally,  just  as 
;  of  course.  So  accustomed,  indeed,  are  we  to  treat  them  as  such,  that, 
by  some  chance  we  happen  to  be  left  without  occupation,  or  unless 
3nted  regularity  of  our  lives  be  seriously  interrupted,  we  seldom  duly 
upon  the  necessity  and  importance  of  these  habits  to  which  we  have 
rained,  or  on  the  consequent  obligation  under  which  we  lie  to  those 
ndertook  the  charge  of  our  early  training.  We  have  also  our  regu- 
eturning  and  quiet  Sabbath,  with  its  prolonged  repose,  its  soothing, 
ig,  and  sanctifying  influences  ;  to  the  keeping  of  which,  according  to 
mmandment,  we  are  early  habituated.  Our  minds  are  formed  under 
adow  of  this  venerable  institution. 

V,  Adam's  case  was  very  different  from  ours.  Our  common  father, 
ame  into  the  world  a  full-grown  man,  did  not  stand,  at  the  first,  in  so 
"able  a  position  with  reference  to  these  matters  as  we  commonly  do. 
A  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  no  such  preparatory  training,  that  should 
brmed  in  him  the  habit,  when  he  came  to  man's  estate,  of  going  forth 
;  morning's  work,  and  returning  at  the  close  of  day  to  his  repose. 
Br  did  he  know  the  advantage  that  would  arise  to  him  from  spending 
hole  day  in  seven  in  quiet  rest,  sweet  contemplation,  and  holy  com- 
tg  with  his  God.  His  heavenly  Father,  however,  did  not  leave  him 
n  Ignorance  on  these  points,  but,  graciously  coming  to  his  aid,  sue- 
i  hiin  with  this  revelation  of  Himself  as  the  Creator. 
Qost  immediately  after  his  creation,  as  it  appears,  the  man  was  placed 
a  garden  of  Eden — a,  garden  of  God's  own  planting-^where  grew 
ly  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food."  In  this 
Mil  abode,  with  all  his  wants  superabundantly  supplied,  the  man 
I  naturally  feel  but  little  incentive  to  anything  like  activity  or  exertion, 
ould,  consequently,  be  liable  to  fall  into  a  state  of  undue  repose.  To 
aract  this  tendency,  which  would  have  proved  injurious  to  man's  hap- 
even  in  paradise,  God,  who  well  knew  the  requirements  of  His  own 
ire,  appointed  him  a  certain  amount  of  labour  in  the  garden  :  "  The 
God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  dress  it, 
3  keep  it."  The  giving  of  the  revelation  to  Adam,  doubtless,  was 
itely  connected  with  this  appointment.  Why  should  he  labour  in  the 
1  ?  No  doubt  he  had  the  Lord's  command  to  do  so,  and  that  he  would 
y  obey.  Still,  the  question  might  not  unnaturally  arise  in  Adam's 
"  Why  should  I  labour  ?  I  see  no  necessity  for  it !  The  ground 
{  forth  of  itself  more  than  is  needful  1 "  Above  all,  when  he  looked 
about  him,  and  found  that  there  was  not  another,  but  that  he  was 
alone  in  his  work,  the  question  would  return  with  greater  emphasis  than 
5,  **  Why  should  I  labour  I  There  is  no  example  1"  Thoughts  and 
ons  like  these,  had  time  been  afforded,  might  have  arisen  in  Adam's 
;  but  the  revelation  comes  in  and  anticipates  them  all.  His  Maker 
lot  delay  appearing  on  his  behalf.  He  comes  to  his  aid.  He  comes, 
rmed  with  authority  as  his  Sovereign  Lord,  demanding  submission  and 
ence ;  He  comes  as  his  Guid^  his  Counsellor,  and  Friend.  No 
ic  messenger  is  deputed  to  the  work  of  instructing  the  man  in  this  the 
of  his  need ;  but  the  Lord  God,  like  a  God  of  love  as  He  is,  doth 
own  self  assume  the  labourer's  guise,  and  guides  him  by  His  own 
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example,  **  As  nn  eagle  stlrrelb  np  her  nest,  flu 
spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  bearetJ 
the  Lord  rJonc  did  lead  himy"  gently,  yet  irresist; 
the  way  that  he  should  go. 

We  believe,  Ihea,  thai  God  gave  to  Adam,  in  a 
Himself  as  the  Creator,  and  arranged  it  so,  for  th< 
lliat  he  might  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  relatioo  i 
Maker  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  creatures  of  G 
order  that  he  might  be  trained  to  requisite  habits  c 
distribution  of  hii  time.  3.  In  order  that  he  mig 
work  given  him  to  do.  And  the  six  days  of  the  n 
reference,  not  to  the  actual  fomiation  of  the  viaibi 
that  manifestation  of  God  as  the  Creator  whir.h,  ih 
tioiied,  was  voucbsiifed  to  Adam. 

The  state  or  condition  of  the  man  during  the  t 
It  was  probably  that  of  a  dream  or  trance.  Sever 
favoured  to  hold  high  inlercourse  with  Go<i  in  thi 
Scripture,  It  appeal's  to  have  been  the  state  corai 
tiona  by  vision* 

Ha^in^  arrived  at  these  conckieions,  the  creat 
may  be  regarded  as  so  many  separate  visions,  or 
aeries  of  events  in  one  vision,  wherein  the  peculi 
creative  power  was  vividly  displayed  before  the  mi 
the  first  man,  the  great  father  of  the  hninan  race, 
presence  of  the  Godhead,  "whilst  his  Maker  proceet 
periods,  to  recount  to  him  this  wondrous  story  of  c 

The  revelation  opens  in  utter  darkness,  the  darl 
Fierce  tempests  a-weihe  mind,  as  they  ra^e  aroun 
sweep  with  terrific  fury  over  the  watery  surface  oi 
Suddenly  a  voice  is  he^rd,  its  majestic  tones  rising 
roar  of  the  tempest,  "Let  there  be  light  1"  The 
cairn  at  the  declared  presence  of  God.  The  darl? 
dense.  The  dawn  begins  to  be  perceptible.  I 
glimmering  through  the  gloom,  and  tremulous  wit 
and  now,  bursting  all  the  bonds  of  darkness,  it  is 
upon  wavej  with  growing  fulnesSi  with  increasing 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day;  unveiling  the  foi 
and  filling  the  wide  expanse  with  its  splendour.  . 
of  the  Creator,  in  accents  of  Divine  complacency,  e? 
in  His  own  work,  "  And  God  saw  the  light,  that  i 
and  the  darkness  have  each  a  separate  sphere  assig 
appropriate  names.  The  scene  closes,  "  And  the  i 
were  th^  Jfrst  day," 

Having  thus  indicated  what  we  conceive  to  h{ 
manner  of  the  revelation,  we  have  no  intention  of 
tion  of  the  work  of  tlic  remaining  days  of  the  \a 
simplicity  of  the  sacred  narratire  by  words  of  o 
remark  that,  during  the  vision j  a  general  represen 
existence  of  the  various  ohjecta  in  nature,  aa  they  i 
probably  then  disphiyed  to  Adam,  llicluding  his 
also  of  woman ;  and  as  this  last  is,  in  chapter  sec* 
place  during  "  a  deep  sleep,"  which  the  Lord  God  c 
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in  all  likelihood  it  was  at  that  time,  and  during  that  deep  sleep,  that  the 
revelation  was  given. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  length  of  the  days  of  the  vision,  although  intended 
to  represent  natural  days,  and  having,  no  doubt,  the  appearance  of  natural 
days  to  the  eye  of  the  seer,  their  real  duration  probably  was  very  brief,  not 
unlikely  quite  momentary.  "  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished, 
and  all  the  host  of  them,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and 
the  heavens.''  The  six  days*  work  being  completed,  the  vision  re-opens  for 
the  last  time,  revealing  the  Creator  reposing  in  solemn  majesty,  resting  from 
all  His  work  which  He  had  created  and  made.  He  looks  upon  the  fruit  of 
His  labour,  and  is  satisfied.  "  And  God  saw  everything  that  He  had  made, 
and,  behold,  it  was  very  good."  And  now  He  rests  from  all  His  work,  and 
is  "  refreshe^d."  "  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it ; 
because  that  in  it  He  had  rested  from  all  His  work  which  God  created  and 
made." 

The  great  lesson  conveyed  to  Adam  by  the  manner  and  arrangement  of 
the  revelation  is  plain  as  it  is  impressive.  It  is  as  if  God  had  addressed 
him  thus :  Behold,  O  man,  in  My  example,  a  pattern  for  thy  imitation. 
Let  six  successive  days  find  thee  diligently  occupied  with  thine  appointed 
work,  and  let  the  seventh,  which  I  have  blessed  and  sanctified  for  thy  good, 
be  devoted  by  thee  to  holy  rest  and  refreshment.  Thus,  emphatically,  'Hhe 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 

The  revelation  thus  granted  to  himself,  Adam,  no  doubt.  Would  make 
known  to  his  children,  from  whom  it  would,  in  due  course,  be  handed  down 
by  tradition  ;  though  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  it  continued  long 
to  be  preserved  in  a  pure  and  unmutilated  state.  That  it  was  preserved  in 
some  shape,  however,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  in  the  weekly 
division  of  time,  traces  of  which  are  to  be  met  with  here  and  there  through- 
oat  the  pages  of  this  Book  of  Genesis,  sparkling  like  grains  of  fine  gold, 
washed  down  by  the  stream  of  time  from  the  only  true  *' golden  age"  of  the 
past,  even  that  brief  period  when  man  abode  in  Eden  and  in  innocence,  be- 
fore the  fall. 


EXCELSIOR. 

A  MEMORIAL  NOTICE  OP  THE  LATE  MR  WILLIAM  INGLIS,  PREACHER  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

Such  lives  as  those  of  Kirk  White,  bridge,  Berwickshire.  He  was  born  on 
Michael  Bruce,  and  Brown  Patterson,  or,  the  morning  of  Sabbath,  the  7th  May 
descending  to  later  instances,  of  John  1826,  and  first  went  to  school,  when  ex- 
Mackintosh  and  George  Wilson,  form  actly  seven  years  of  age.  The  school 
contributions  to  literature  which  few  was  the  parish  school  at  Cockburnspath, 
would  willingly  lose.  The  life  of  the  taught  by  Mr  John  McGregor,  a  man  of 
subject  of  the  present  notice,  though  professional  reputation,  who  found  his 
wanting  in  mere  incident,  and  chiefly  a  Stockbridge  pupil  unusually  advanced, 
Warfare  of  the  study  and  the  closet,  and  reading  Cornelius  Nepos.  In  Octo- 
wouldfumish,  could  it  be  written,  hardly  her  1837,  young  Inglis,  then  a  fair- 
less  suggestive  materials  of  thought  than  haired,  blue-eyS  boy,  in  his  twelfth 
those  of  better  known,  though  not  more  year,  was  transferred  to  Edinburgh,  and 
*'  earnest"  students.  enrolled  in  the  Rector's  class  in  the  High 
William  Inglis,  who  died  on  the  22d  School.  In  this  new  scene,  under  Dr 
^January  last,  at  his  residence  near  Dun*  Carson,  he  studied  Latin,  Greek,  and 
dee,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  David  Inglis,  geography  two  years,  with  great  distinc- 
tke  present  respected  minister  of  Stock*  tion,  distancing  many  of  his  seniors,  and 
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always  at  or  near  the  top  of  his  form. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  University- 
Session  of  1839,  he  entered  Glasgow 
College,  which  he  attended  regularly 
four  sessions.  In  the  first  of  these, 
among  other  significant  honours,  he 
gained,  on  the  Blackstone  examination 
for  Latin,  Cowan's  gold  medal,  and  re- 
ceived a  bursary  of  considerable  annual 
value,  conferred,  as  the  terms,  of  an- 
nouncement, by  Principal  Macfarlane, 
bear,  "  entirely  for  his  distinguished 
scholarship."  This  was  only  the  pre- 
lude to  a  career  of  sustained  application 
and  brilliant  success,  all  the  more  marked 
that  he  encountered  several  distinguished 
competitors.  Li  1842,  the  subject  of 
our  sketch  entered  the  Divinity  Hall  of 
the  Secession  Church,  which  met  in 
Glasgow.  Besides  his  distinction  as  a 
scholar,  the  higher  distinction,  which 
so  brightly  marked  his  maturer  years, 
made  itself  apparent  to  his  fellow-stu- 
dents, one  of  whom,  now  a  minister, 
writes  of  this  period : — "  I  think  it  was 
at  the  Hall  of  1843  that  a  mmiber  of 
us  noticed  the  spirituality  and  fervour 
of  his  prayers ;  and  I  recollect  that  it 
was  such  that  we  remarked  on  it  to 
each  other.  I  know  not  the  time  of  his 
spiritual  birth ;  but  if  this  was  not  the 
time  of  his  great  change,  he  must  then 
have  received  a  fresh  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

For  three  successive  sessions  Mr  Inglis 
attended  regularly  the  Hall ;  but,  on  the 
score  of  delicate  health  and  full  occupa- 
tion in  teaching,  he  passed  over  that  of 
1846.  He  was  again  present  in  1846. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  a  resolution 
which  he  finally  formed,  to  take  no 
license  till  he  had  reached  the  25th  year 
of  his  age,  he  did  not  again  appear  till 
the  session  of  1850.  The  intervening 
period  he  fully  occupied  in  rigorous  pri- 
vate studies  and  select  private  tuition. 
For  the  duties  of  tutorship  and  teaching 
in  general  he  possessed  a  remarkable 
talent.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
his  genial  sympathy  with  the  young,  his 
patience,  kindness,  and  firmness,  his  per- 
fect mastery  of  the  subject,  and  his  phi- 
losophic acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  education,  added  to  his  high  sense  of 
duty  and  moral  enthusiasm,  formed  an 
assemblage  of  qualities  rarely  seen  united, 
and  which,  in  other  circumstances,  might 
have  identified  his  name  with  the  im- 
provement of  an  art  which  the  Adams 
and  Arnolds  have  made  illustrious. 


It  was  about  this  time,  when  walking 
to  and  from  Corstorphine,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  neglecting  the  simjde  but  use- 
ful protection  of  an  umbrella — ^part  of 
a  characteristic  inattention  to  minor 
necessities  which  prevailed  with  him  to  j 
the  last — ^that  he  became  exposed  to  t 
damp,  and  contracted  severe  rheumatic  i 
fever,  which  is  believed  to  have  left 
some  injurious  effects  behind.  Addtd 
to  this,  in  1848,  while  hastening  to  reach 
a  train,  he  was  arrested  by  an  attack 
of  haemoptysis,  which  occasionally,  in  a 
mild  form,  recurred  in  future  years. 
In  1850  a  heavy  stroke  of  bereavement 
awaited  him.  To  the  shock  caused  bj 
this  affliction,  succeeded  other  events  bj 
which  he  was  profoundly  affected,  and 
contemporaneously  arose  anxieties  and 
*'  searchings  of  heart"  in  connection  with 
the  near  prospect  of  undertaking  the 
duties  of  a  licentiate.  For  a  time  he 
judged  it  proper  to  pause  on  the  thrcBhold 
of  the  pulpit,  and  retire  to  the  quietnde 
of  Stockbridge.  After  an  interval  spent 
at  home,  he  was  enabled,  with  recniited 
physical  vigour  and  desirable  cleamefiB  as 
to  the  caU  of  duty,  to  apply  for  license  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Berwick,  by  which  he 
was  taken  on  trials,  and  duly  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel  on  the  11th  March 
1851.  The  life  of  a  probationer,  which 
he  now  commenced  under  a  strong  senas 
of  responsilHlity,  he  continued  to  follow, 
with  a  few  necessary  breaks,  occasioned 
by  the  state  of  his  health,  for  some  years, 
during  which  he  made  many  admirers  and 
friends,  as  well  as  increased  his  materiab 
for  philosophic  thought  by  a  keen  ohser- 
vation  of  life  and  manners.  The  sim- 
plicity and  cordiality  of  his  nature,  hii 
unostentatious  piety  and  diversified  ac- 
complishments, imparted  singular  charm 
to  his  private  intercourse ;  while  th« 
deep  and  chastened  fervour  of  his  de- 
votional utterances, — his  able,  high- 
toned,  and  richly  scriptural  as  well  as 
classically  moulded  and  eloquent  dis- 
courses, could  not  fail  to  render  him  as 
acceptable  occupant  of  any  pulpit  to  all 
the  more  thoughtful  class  of  hearers. 
The  educated  listener  was  conscious  of 
high  luxury,  and  the  least  refined 
kindled  into  frequent  warm  sympathy, 
as  the  preacher,  with  his  pale,  calm, 
youtMul  countenance,  illundned  with 
latent  fires,  descanted  in  tones  that 
came  from  the  inner  heart  on  the  great 
themes  of  the  Gospel,  which  he  never 
forsook  for  any  topics  of  fugitive  or  in- 
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ferior  intereet.  His  delivery,  though 
possessing  various  elements  of  power, 
was  not  of  a  strictly  popular  cast.  To 
secure  its  uniform  and  highest  effective- 
ness, demanded  an  expenditure  of  physi- 
cal energy  which,  it  is  probable,  he  felt 
insensibly  compelled  to  economise.  It 
was  partly  due  to  this  cause,  that,  while 
mach  appreciated,  he  never  attained 
that  amount  of  popularity  in  vacancies 
which  ensures  the  call  of  the  multitude. 
It  may  also  be,  that  his  habitually  stu- 
dious, sometimes  deeply  abstracted  man- 
ner, produced,  in  certain  minds,  a  doubt 
of  his  adaptation  for  the  practical  labours 
of  the  pastorate,  than  which  no  error 
could  have  been  greater.  1 1  only  needed 
that  he  should  be  fixed  down  to  a  post 
of  duty  to  awaken  a  most  minute  and 
consdentious  interest  in  all  its  details ; 
and,  for  those  of  ministerial  life,  few 
iiad  better  preparation,  either  of  gifts  or 
graces.  He  was,  indeed,  far  from  the 
unobservant  self-involved  being  which 
the  casual  or  superficial  judge  might 
deem  him.  The  entrance  of  the  friend, 
or  the  call  of  duty,  dissolved  at  once  the 
panoply  of  thought,  which  usefully  re- 
pelled frivolous  invasion.  Even  when' 
much  absorbed  in  silent  work,  his  mind 
would  frequently  catch  and  reflect  the 
most  transient  external  proceedings. 
In  all  probability  he  was,  without  de- 
sign, photographing^  far  down  in  the 
mental  chamber,  those  persons  who 
rashly  presumed  on  the  inattention  of 
an  abstracted  mood;  and  long  after- 
wards, might  he  recall  and  portray  with 
precision  and  keen  zest,  the  circum- 
stances and  characters  thus  incidentally 
presented  to  view. 

It  had  originally  been  matter  of 
Bome  doubt  with  himself,  whether  the 
exertion  of  public  speaking  was  alto- 
gether suited  to  his  physical  habit.  It 
had  even  been  in  a  somewhat  tentative 
frame  of  mind,  rather  than  as  commenc- 
ing an  assured  vocation,  that  he  had 
entered  on  the  probationer's  course.  In 
a  letter  of  the  period,  written  to  a  friend, 
he  seems,  with  playful  seriousness,  to 
veil  a  doubt  of  this  description,  when  he 
remarks,  "  Tempora  mutantur^  cum  illis 
mutamur  et  ipsi.  I  believe  it  is  destined 
that  I,  being  by  education  a  reader  and 
thinker,  must  become  a  speaker  and 
writer.  The  bow  is  now  bent  to  its 
utmost  stretch;  the  arrow  must  fly." 
The  experiment  here  referred  to,  of 
serving   the  Lord  in  the  ministry  of 


the  Gospel,  was  resolutely  and  fairly 
made  ;  but  duty  at  last  seemed  to  him 
decisively  to  point  to  withdrawment  from 
the  preachers'  list ;  and,  in  1857,  we  find 
him  addressing  himself  to  the  duties  of 
his  final  profession,  as  a  public  teacher 
in  Dundee.  In  the  higher  departments 
of  this  congenial  employment  he  laboure<l 
with  success,  rapidly  winning  public  con- 
fidence, and  reflecting  the  lustre  of  his 
reputation  on  the  seminary  which  en- 
joyed his  presence. 

In  the  autumn  of  1868  he  entered 
into  the  marriage  relation  with  Miss 
Catherine  Walker, — a  union  which  real- 
ised the  hopes  of  years,  and  secured  to 
him  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of 
domestic  happiness.  ,  Everything  now 
seemed  to  be  propitious.  His  health 
appeared  re-established ;  success  attended 
his  professional  labours ;  severe  studies 
were  regulated  by  the  growing  dfemands 
of  pubUc  and  domestic  life ;  his  pulpit 
gifts  were  exercised  only  at  intervals, 
most  frequently  in  Temple  Lane  Church, 
which  he  had  joined  after  settling  in 
Dundee,  and  in  which  he  was  soon  chosen 
a  member  of  session ;  and,  to  add  cul- 
mination to  enjoyment,  his  home  was 
brightened  by  the  birth  of  an  infant 
daughter.  It  was  in  these  circumstances, 
when  it  might  have  seemed  lawful  to  say, 
*'  The  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and 
gone,  the  flowers  appear  in  the  earth,  and 
the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come," 
that  the  shadow  of  the  last  messenger 
unexpectedly  darkened  the  scene.  For  a 
week  or  two  he  had  been  observably  under 
cold,  but  no  interruption  occurred  in  his 
daily  tasks,  until  within  ten  days  of  his 
decease.  On  the  Sabbath  preceding  his 
death,  his  usual  place  in  the  sanctuary 
was  vacant.  On  Monday  he  was  absent 
for  the  first  time  from  the  academy, 
but  hoping  to  return  on  the  following 
day.  This,  however,  was  otherwise  or- 
dered. His  ministerial  friend,  the  Rev. 
John  Wilson,  having  made  an  early  call 
next  forenoon,  found  him  too  ill  to  leave 
his  room.  That  afternoon,  his  two  sur- 
viving sisters  arrived  on  a  long  expected 
visit,  only  to  find,  to  their  sorrow,  that 
their  brother  was  labouring  under  an 
attack  of  bronchitis,  which  rapidly  ad- 
vanced. The  tone  of  his  mind  was  finely 
in  unison  with  his  circumstances.  In 
the  silence  of  the  night  he  might  have 
been  heard,  at  this  stage  of  the  malady, 
repeating — an  unusual  thing  with  him — 
some  well-known  verses  of  Watts  and 
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Oowper,  among  which  these  were  priH 
iniaeal ; — 

**  For  God  ^ve  up  hi*  Son  to  dnthf 
Su  gj-B.  rons  was  His  love, 
Timt  all  tlic  faithfu!  mi^ht  enjoj 
Etenuil  Hie  above.'' 

*  Ye  fearful  saints^  firwii  counge  take, 
Th<?  clouds  ye  so  much  dn?ad 
Are  big  with  mercVt  and  sbtill  break 
In  blcfi&io;^  on  yuor  Lead-** 

On  Wednea^iay  evetiiiig  he  reclined  on 
tite  couch  in  the  faniilj  parlour  for  the 
Lidt  time,  eu joying  the  domestic  Bcetie^ 
but  speaking  little,  Uuce  or  twice  he 
ioterpoeed  with  a  quick,  emphatic  re- 
mark. ''  Would  this  or  that  be  best  ?  " 
some  one  had  saiil,  ^ith  reference  to 
some  trifle.  The  unexpectedly  interposed 
reply  which  fell  on  the  ear,  with  tlie 
soleinoity  of  an  oracle,  was,  '^  Do  your 
duty,  and  fear  nothing  \''  &  Eentimcnt 
eminently  characteristic  of  its  author's 
brave  and  dutiful  spirit.  It  vrm  shortly 
aftarwanln  that  lie  withdrew  to  his  bed- 
room with  fejble  step,  aod,  as  it  proved, 
never  to  leave  it  again.  Wearisome 
nights,  tliou^^h  few,  were  now  apptiinted 
him^  during  all  wMch  he  maintained  a 
peculiar  gentleness  and  jmtience.  Sleep 
deserted  his  pillow,  and  he  confessed 
bfcang  imnfully  conscious  of  every  breath 
lie  drew,  ''  It  i^  dilficult,'^  he  i-emarked, 
as  the  pain  and  reatlassnesa  increased, 
*■  to  be  a  philosopher  on  a  sick*bed/*  He 
now  began  to  "■  watch  for  the  morning  " 
with  int-cnse  desire,  and  geemed  to  think 
its  chariot  wheels  long  in  coming. 

Partly  to  induce  sleep,  if  tlmt  were 
|K>ssible^  as  well  as  profitably  to  beguile 
the  tedium  of  the  night  watches,  portions 
of  Scripture  were  rea<i  at  i liter vak  ^  and 
aonie  f>f  those  simple  hymns,  '*  There  is 
a  happy  land/'  '*  Heaven  is  my  home," 
etc.^  which,  seem  equally  to  please  in- 
fancy and  maturer  yeans,  were  softly  re- 
cited by  his  bedside.  This  species  of  ex- 
ercise aSforded  him  very  evident  pleasure. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday  a  medical 
consultation  vfm  held,  whicli  issued  in 
negative  comfort  to  friends.  Throughout 
the  day  he  appeaii?d  to  enjoy  a  slight 
measure  of  relief,  but  the  fatal  sleepless- 
uesa  ef>utinued,  and  strength  visibly 
ebbed.  Referring  to  his  mental  oper- 
ations at  this  time,  he  complained  of 
their  hurry  and  occasional  groteeque- 
^less,  and  bis  inability  to  control  and 
correct  them  as  before.  ■"  Do  you  ever 
think  of  Jesus,  how  deeply  He  synqja- 
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t  up  his  Son  to  death,"  etc.,  he  went 
several  times  with  perfect  accuracy, 
tly  after  this  he  addressed  and 
3d  for  the  last  time  his  wife  and 
r  as  they  stood  at  his  couch.  For 
t  an  hour  before  his  death  he  spoke 
Vench.  His  utterance  was  rapid 
earnest,  and  he  lay  quite  still ;  he 
ed  to  be  engaged  in  fervent  prayer. 
:he  conclusion  of  this  exercise  he 
id  on  his  side,  and,  quietly  breathing 
lis  spirit,  *'  fell  asleep."  It  was  a 
it,  beautiful  Sabbath  morning,  the 
monion  Sabbath  in  Temple  Lane 
ch,  where  but  lately  he  had  hoped 
day  to  worship.  His  was  the  better 
ilege  of  drinking  *'  new  wine  "  in  his 
ler's  kingdom.  In  view  of  his  release, 
foet  of  the  world  might  probably 
» written,  "  After  life's  fitful  fever 
leeps  well;"  but  affection,  in  higher 

d,  contemplating  the  countenance, 
»ly  placid,  which  death  had  chilled, 
Kd  rather  to* hear  a  voice  saying, 
p  up  the  height,"  ''  I  have  gotten  the 
Dry;"  recalling,  at  the  same  time, 
J  of  the  pen  that  should  write  no 

e,  corrective  of  undue  grief : — 

One  in  Christ  is  one  for  ever, 
Death  may  change,  but  cannot  sever  j 
iKearest  Him  is  nearest  me, 
j^  where  I  would  nearest  be. 

Would  I  call  thee  from  His  side, 
Spirit  saved  and  glorified  ? 
fieaven  and  grace  were  less  to  me, 
Earth  and  sin  were  more  to  thee. 

That  were  parting ;  yes,  I  know 
Jesus  never  loved  thee  so ; 
Thou  in  Him,  and  He  in  me, 
Lo !  how  saints  united  be." 

fe  win  be  seen  that  the  approach  of 
th  had  not  been  alluded  to  by  himsdf 
Miy  direct  manner,  although,  as  a 
inn  contingency,  it  could  not  have 
a  absent  from  a  mind  like  his,  and  was, 
^1  too  easily  discernible  as  a  back- 
imd  of  thought  in  various  remarks  and 
ceedings.  There  were  many  tender' 
s^ts  binding  him  to  Ufe,  and,  while 
ring  patiently  and  waiting  humUy 
^11  of  God,  he  appeared  to  cherish 
»e  ray  of  hope  that,  "  t/"  he  could 
^y  get  the  turn,"  an  expression  he 
^  and  emphasized,  he  might  be  spared 
f^lly.  This  hope  it  would  have  been 
^cal  to  disturb,  even  had  it  not  been 
'^  to  by  those  around  him  until  near 
'  *^t.    Preparation  for  the  closing 


change  had  not  been  postponed  by  the 
sufferer  tiU  now.  This  they  best  knew 
who  knew  him  best.  Without  the  op- 
portunity of  formal  leave-taking,  rare 
even  at  death-beds,  his  whole  exercise 
was  in  harmony  with  the  language  once 
•  touchingly  used,  *'  If  I  were  dying,  my 
last  words  would  be  these — Believe  in 
Christ,  love  Christ,  hope  in  Christ,  trust 
Christ,  obey  Christ."  It  had  been  a  re- 
mark of  his,  that  "  to  be  happy  in  any 
circumstances,  and  in  all,  requires  these 
two  things,  and  these  two  things  only — to 
submit  and  to  obey."  Of  the  truth  of 
this  maxim  the  circumstances  of  his  own 
death  afforded  fine  illustration.  "  Christ 
or  nothing "  had  been  the  tenor  of  his 
life,  and  it  was  the  manifest  tenor  of  his 
death.  It  may  be  here  noticed,  that, 
without  any  tendency  to  mysticism,  in 
c(mnection  with  intense  practical  vigour 
and  doctrinal  clearness,  his  rehgious  life 
was  marked  by  a  singularly  profound 
reaUzation  of  Christ  in  His  personal 
aspects.  The  intensely  Christian  form 
of  his  piety,  and  the  strong  experimental 
vein  which  flowed  in  his  devotional  utter- 
ances, may  be  found  colouring  occasional 
lines,  as  in  these  quatrains  of  an  old 
manuscript : — 

JESUS  CHRIST. 

"  Whisper  low :  the  name  is  holy, — 

Jesus,  I  know  Thee ; 
Thou  hast  seen  the  sin  and  folly, 

I  durst  not  show  Thee. 
Thou  hast  searched  me  to  the  quicks 

All  my  guilt  revealing ; 
Wounds  that  made  me  spirit-sick, 

Thou  art  kindly  healing. 

Breathe  it  soft :  the  name  is  precious, — 

JesuSj  I  love  Thee ; 
When  I  see  Thy  face  so  gracious, 

None  is  above  Thee. 
All  the  slights  my  heart  could  oif  er 

Might  not  estrange  it ; 
For  the  world's  deceitful  proffer, 

How  could  I  change  it  ? 

Sound  it  loud :  the  name  is  royal, — 

Christ,  I  adore  Thee ; 
Mercy  to  a  liege  unloyal 

Bending  before  Thee ! 
Stretch  Thy  golden  sceptre  high, 

Pluck  me  from  the  burning ; 
Lord,  I  walk  at  liberty, 

To  Thy  laws  returning.** 

The  limits  of  a  notice  do  not  admit  of 
reference  to  details  of  Mr  Inglis'  more 
public  labours  in  Dundee.  Into  the  re- 
treat of  private  life,  where  true  greatness 
and  excellence  best  disclose  themselves,  it 
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is  not  permitted  to  follow.  Few  have 
had  more  of  the  qualities  calculated  to 
make  home  happy,  or  to  win  the  devo- 
tion of  a  confiding  domestic  circle,  or 
to  inspire  sentiments  of  lasting  friend^ 
sliip,  than  Mr  Inglis.  It  was  impossible 
to  come  close  to  him  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  quiet  nobility  of  his 
character,  the  catholicity  of  his  spirit, 
the  tenderness  of  his  sympathies.  Dis- 
daining sentimentality,  indifference, 
oraculai  wisdom,  and  frivolous  polite- 
ness, he  knew  and  could  respond  to 
every  genuine  movement  of  the  native 
human  heart.  The  child,  the  true  wo- 
man, as  well  as  the-  ^^  gentleman  and 
scholar,"  found  themselves  at  once  at 
home  in  his  society.  Capable  of  keenly 
enjoying  the  encounters  of  intellect  and 
the  play  of  humour,  and  contributing  to 
the  innocent  hilarity  of  social  moments, 
no  '*  corrupt,  communication "  ever 
passed  from  his  lips.  It  was  no  less  de- 
lightful than  instructive  to  listen  to  his 
fireside  talk.  In  this  undress  conver- 
sation, the  affluence  of  his  stores,  the 
edge  and  briUiancy  of  his  many-sided 
intellect,  the  fervour  of  his  spirit,  the 
weight  of  his  judgment,  were  (fiscovered 
more  fully  perhaps  than  in  most  other 
scenes ;  and  when,  upon  occasion,  he 
would  break  ground  on  some  "  high 
argument,"  and,  lapsing  almost  into 
monologue,  his  tones  acquired  a  vehe- 
ment strength,  and  his  language  rose 
into  equal  eloquence,  the  hearer  was  re- 
minded of  some  effects  ascribed  to  the 
great  talking  of  Hall  and  Coleridge. 

Mr  iDglis*  private  excellence  was  ne- 
cessarily less  fully  known  than  his  high 
rank  as  a  scholar  and  a  thinker.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  which 
faculty  predominated  in  a  mind  so  ad- 
mirably balanced  and  cultivated  as  was 
his.  Largeness  and  strength  were  strik- 
ingly combined  with  deUcacy  of  touch, 
and  analytical  subtlety  with  generalizing 
grasp  and  logical  rigour.  The  imagina- 
tion was,  like  a  powerful  steed,  under  the 
curb  of  a  master  Reason.  Possessed  of  ex- 
quisite literary  taste  and  refined  poetical 
temperament,  he  was  still  more  metaphy- 
sician than  rhetorician,  philosopher  than 
poet.  His  principal  attainments  were 
undoubtedly  those  of  scholarship,  to 
which,  from  infancy,  he  had  been  trained. 
To  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  classical 
tongues,  he  added  acquaintanceship  with 
the  principal  European  languages.  From 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  he 


passed  with  easy  success  into  the  wider 
explorations  of  Oriental  philology.  In 
history  and  geography,  ancient  as  well  as 
modern,  and  particularly  in  the  claasical 
and  sacred  departments,  he  was  exten- 
sively versed.  Chronology  and  ethno- 
logy, studies  almost  unknown  to  many, 
received  from  him  a  special  attention. 
The  principles  of  mental  and  moral  pbi- 
loso^y  he  had  deeply  studied,  and  with 
the  pure  scientes  he  maintained  the 
acquaintance  of  college  days.  Biblical 
criticism  and  exegesis  had  naturally  a 
consecrated  interest  to  his  mind,  and  few 
beyond  academic  chairs  were  equally 
famihar  with  the  crucial  passages  and 
theology  of  the  sacred  writings.  While 
he  had  favourite  studies,  and  luxuriated 
in  grammatical  pursuits,  he  levied  con- 
tributions from  the  whole  field  of  know- 
ledge. If  we  except  details  of  the  phy- 
sical sciences,  with  which  he  was  un- 
familiar, compared  with  the  departments 
of  abstract  thought  and  philological  in- 
quiry— ^although  he  correctly  knew  and 
appreciated  the  great  principles  and 
leading  theories  of  the  physical  schools- 
there  were  few  directions  in  which  he 
had  not  pushed  his  research,  as  there 
were  no  contemporary  speculations  of 
any  importance  which  escaped  his  scru- 
tiny. '  As  may  be  supposed,  his  varied 
stores  were  the  reverse  of  that  rudis 
indigestaque  moles,  which  so  often  be- 
wilders and  oppresses  the  weaker  student. 
In  his  ample,  orderly  mind,  all  was  di- 
gested, and  arranged,  and  compacted 
into  unity  by  the  force  of  independent 
and  original  thinking  ;  while  a  memory, 
retentive  as  capacious,  enabled  him  to 
keep  and  reproduce  the  diversified  ele- 
ments of  his  knowledge  at  will. 

In  the  treatment  of  books,  Mr  Ingli* 
showed  the  true  temper  of  the  philoso- 
phic student.  Books  were  strictly  his 
servants — ^never  his  masters.  If  he  read 
much,  he  pondered  still  more.  His 
learning  had  nothing  in  it  f  f  pedantry 
or  puerile  bookishness.  He  did  not 
think  it  needful,  in  order  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  age,  to  devour  the  promiscuous 
issues  of  the  press,  or  to  compel  himself 
to  sift  the  grain  of  wheat  from  every 
bushel  of  chaff.  His  practised  intuition 
led  him  at  once  to  recognise  the  repre- 
sentative author  or  the  representative 
book,  of  which,  with  Johnsonian  per- 
spicacity, he  speedily  found  the  marrow. 
With  the  best  English  writers,  and  all* 
the  classics  of  his  country,  he  was  con- 
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int.  The  great  poets  in  particular, 
Chaucer  to  Cowper,  and  downwards, 
Dew.  Milton,  Spenser,  Shakspeare, 
the  royalties  of  tne  British  muse,  he 
critically  studied,  and  could  freely 
e.  Nor  was  the  song  and  ballad  lorfe, 
jially  of  Scotland,  unknown  to  him. 
f  of  the  best  compositions  of  this 
I  he  could  repeat  with  effect,  or  sing, 
iting  the  while  some  instrumental 
npaniment. 

ith  regard  to  habits  of  study,  these 
distinguished  by  the  greatest  sim- 
,7,  system,  and  perseverance.  Mental 
.  seemed  to  him  both  employment  • 
recreation.  Having  chosen  his  theme 
bed  his  plan,  nothing  diverted  him 
cthe  pursuit. 

hm  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains ;  ^ 
Ifirted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel ;" 
Slight  be  said,  that  external  inroads 
iBo  bre2^  and  left  no  rupture  in  the 
Hit  of  his  thoughts.  Momentarily 
fed  from  without,  these  closed  up 
1  around  the  theme,  so  soon  as  the 
ding  object  had  passed  away.  That 
6  he  followed,  as  a  river  follows  it» 
».  Walking,  sitting,  journeying, 
id  or  at  home,  the  tract  of  thought 
f  systematic  reading  was  unflinch- 
f  pursued.  During  his  probation  bs 
»cher,  he  read  or  composed  without 
Mission.  Yet  he  was  not  one  of 
•  who  bar  and  bolt  themselves  out 
:  the  world,  or  retreat  behind  the 
m-de-frise  of  punctilious  regula- 
►  Able  to  take  up  the  thread  where 
id  dropped  it,  he  could  always  see 
friend  or  admit  the  visitor.  The 
minimum  of  convenience  sufficed 
eady  faculties.  A  volume  or  two, 
ed  in  hand  or  accommodated  in  his 
3,  with  the  simplest  of  pocket  tablets, 
5  equipped  him  for  a  course  either  of 
itary  or  peripatetic  study.  While 
room  was  the  chosen  and  regular 
J  of  studious  industry,  he  could  at 
create  for  himself  an  adequate  soli- 
in  a  railway-carriage,  in  the  comer 
le  garden,  or  in  the  chair  by  the 
bh,  and,  if  need  were,  in  this  way 
{tigate  the  abstrusest  metaphysical 
pies,  master  the  points  of  some  new 
unatical  study,  as  well  as  test  the 
recent  products  of  current  litera* 

has  been  the  lot  of  early  genius  not 


seldom  to  shoot  up  into  sudden  stature, 
and  abruptly  to  stop.     It  was  not  the 
least  remarkable  feature  in  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  that  growth  characterized 
him  to  the  last.     What  might  have  been 
his  achievements  in  some  chosen  walk  of 
scholarship,  in  some  academic  position 
which  admiring  friendship  would  occa- 
sionally deem  a  reserve  of  the  future, — 
had  Providence  spared  his  life, — it  is 
fruitless  to  speculate.   His  work— -doubt- 
less no  unimportant  work,  for  no  earnest, 
honest  life  is  spent  in  vain — was  accom- 
plished.   Thus,  at  least,  he  had  learned 
•  the  discipline  of  all  saints,  to  '*  endure 
hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Christ,^'  and 
"  work  out  his  own  salvation  ;"  sowing 
by  the  way  many  precious  seeds  of  sacred 
and  useful  learning  in  ingenuous  minds, 
bequeathing  to  a  privileged  relative  circle 
the  benefits  of  hallowed  intercourse,  to 
a  much  wider  circle  of  friendship  many 
precious  impulses  and  lessons,  to  all  a 
fragrant  memory  and  bright  example; 
not  omitting   the  utility  of  his  starry 
beacon-light  on  the  rocks  where  genius 
has  too  often  struck,  to  the  young  en- 
thusiast, apt  to  forget  that  while  the 
spirit  is  often  willing  the  flesh  is  always 
weak  ;  warning  him  to  prosecute  mortisil 
studies  with  a  due  regard  to  the  capaci- 
ties and  necessities  of  the  mortal  frame. 
Beyond  the  suburb,  Perth  Road,  Dundee, 
the  stranger  approaches,  on  the  right, 
**  the' Western  Cemetery,"  a  quiet  resort 
for  the  living,  as  well  as  an  abode  for 
the  peaceful  dead.     There,  as  it  hap- 
pened,   the  writer    enjoyed  his  latest 
lengthened  interview  with  the  subject  of 
this  notice.     It  was  only  a  few  brief 
months  afterwards,  that  Mr  Inglis, — ^then 
in  ordinary,  if  not  buoyant  health,  and 
full   of  tranquil  happiness, — was   laid 
among  the  sleepers  m  that  suburban 
resting-place.     In  May  of  the  present 
year  the  visitor  sought  his  grave,  which 
he  found  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the 
necropolis,  covered  with  the  scanty  ver- 
dure of  a  late  springtime,  and  temporarily 
marked  by  a  simple  headstone,  bearing 
the  inscription — 

1860. 
W.  INGLIS. 

Brief,  but  sufficient  to  suggest  the  silent 
addition, — "  The  memory  of  the  just  is 
blessed."  G.  C.  H. 
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MR  JOHNSTON  AND  THE  HERESIES  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THB  UNITED  PKESBTTERIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Dear  Mr  Editor, — ^AUow  me  to  call 
your  attention  very  briefly  to  a  pam- 
phlet published  the  other  day  by  a  person 
who  calls  himself  *^  James  Johnston,  of 
Larchhill,  near  Moffat,  an  Elder  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland."  The  object 
of  the  pamphlet  is  to  reprobate  the  re- 
cent union  of  a  portion  of  the  Free  • 
Church  and  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Australia.  With  the  gentleman^s 
condemnatory  opinion  of  his  ovni  Assem- 
bly I  quarrel  not ;  nor  do  I  meddle  with 
his  sentiments  generally,  for  they  are 
worth  nobody's  attention.  But  I  refer 
to  matters  of  fact.  This  pamphleteer, 
then,  affirms  that  it  is  wrong  and  dan- 
gerous for  the  Free  Church  to  entertain 
any  ideas  of  union  with  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  as  the  latter  is  deeply 
imbued  with  pestilential  heresy.  For 
one  proof  he  refers  to  Dr  Cairns'  Life  of 
Dr  Brown,  and  the  views  there  given  of 
the  controversy  about  the  extent  of  the 
atonement.  Dr  Cairns  can  defend  him- 
self, if  he  see  meet ;  though  certainly 
the  opinions  in  dilute  are  evidently 
not  understood  at  all  by  our  libeller,  nor, 
in  truth,  does  he  seem  to  have  the  ability 
to  comprehend  them.  The  other  proof  is 
myself,  and  the  "  Analytical  Concord- 
ance "  which  I  edited  above  three  years 
ago.  His  argument  is,  Dr  Eadie  in  that 
book  professes  to  give,  under  distinct 
headings,  all  the  various  doctrines,  etc., 
of  Scripture.  But  Mr  Johnston  turns 
to  the  index,  does  not  find  *'  Original 
Sin  "  there ;  and,  therefore,  in  a  moment 
he  leaps  to  the  conclusion  that  Dr  Eadie 
does  not  believe  that  original  sin  is  a 
doctrine  taught  in  Scripture.  He  fol- 
lows the  same  argument  with  regard  to 
the  word  "  Election ; "  and  then,  of  course, 
this  champion  of  sound  doctrine  laments 
the  condition  of  the  Church,  and  de- 
plores, but  without  a  tear,  the  case  of 
the  yoimg  men  fostered  under  my  pro- 
fessorial care.  The  accusation,  indeed, 
is  so  broad  that  it  stultifies  itself.  It 
does  not  cost  Mr  Johnston  a  pang  to 
make  the  charge ;  nay,  he  seems  to  exult 
in  the  discovery  of  it ;  and  he  seems  to 
forget  that  it  is  a  charge  of  gravest  dis- 
honesty against  a  man  who  has  publicly 


professed  adherence  to  a  Calvinistic  creed. 
I  do  not  say  that  he  might  have  known 
that  I  have  formally  discussed  and  vin- 
dicated those  doctrmes  in  other  publica- 
tions ;  for  it  would  be  giving  him  credit  I 
for  an  amount  of  intelligence  and  candour  j 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  possess.  Or  ' 
he  might  have  found  fault  with  the  in-  i 
dex ;  for,  though  I  did  not  compile  it,  I  i 
am  responsible  for  it.  Or  he  might  have 
abused  the  structure  and  arrangement  of 
the  book,  as  any  one  is  at  perfect  liberty 
to  do.  But  no — ^no  conclusion  suited  hi 
uncharitable  soul  and  his  malignant 
loathing  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  but  this:  Dr  Eadie  does  not 
believe  that  original  sin  and  election  are 
doctrines  taught  in  Scripture.  Now,  sir, 
the  fact  is,  both  doctrines  are  fully  and 
fairly  brought  out  in  the  very  book  be- 
fore Mr  Johnston's  eyes.  Under  the 
heading  **  Man,**  he  might  have  found 
these  sub-heads, — The  Fall  :  Human 
Depravity^  Great ^  Universal^  Hereditary. 
Early  Manifested^  etc.  Under  Provi- 
dence, and  with  the  sub-head  The  Divike 
Decrees  and  Choice,  are  all  the  passages 
bearing  on  the  subject,  with  illustrations 
and  lessons.  He  might  have  seen  the 
doctrines,  too,  in  the  prefatory  synopsis. 
Now,  Mr  Johnston  either  knew  this,  or 
he  did  not  know  it.  If  he  did  not  know 
it,  he  is  an  impostor ;  and  if  he  knew  it. 
he  is  something  yet  worse ;  and  he  may 
accej)t  either  alternative,  for  of  a  truth  he 
must  be  either  thick-headed  or  wrong- 
hearted.  Mr  Johnston,  indeed,  shoidd 
not  meddle  with  such  matters  :  for  those 
who  profess  to  know  him  have  solemnly 
assured  me  that  mental  incompetence  is 
his  real  apology,  and  that  he  may  be  safe- 
ly let  alone.  Be  that  as  it  may,  if  he  has 
not  damaged  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  it  is  not  for  want  of  will.  That 
he  meant  mischief  is  very  plain,  though  be 
has  failed  from  stupidity  and  wealuiess. 
His  virulence  has  defeated  itself  by  the 
very  size  and  incredibility  of  its  false- 
hoods. O  it  is  melancholy  to  see  a 
inan,  in  his  fatuous  zeal  to  ruin  personal 
and  denominational  character,  vaunting 
his  love  of  the  truth  and  his  stout  mainte- 
nance of  orthodoxy ;  unconsciously  vif- 
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f  the  ninth  commandment,  and  all 
rhile  repeating  the  creed  with  tlie 
of  a  trumpet.  From  men  like  Mr 
iton  who  regrets  that  ministers  do 
"preach  Christ  as  a  stumbling- 
,"— from  aU  such  revivalist  defend- 
orthodoxy,  who,  instead  of  imbib- 


ing the  loving  spirit  of  Him  who  died  on 
the  cross,  drink  greedily  of  the  vinegar 
and  gall  that  sto<S  by  its  side, — from  all 
such  unreasonable  men,  we  earnestly  say, 
in  the  refrain  of  the  Anglican  liturgy. 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us. — I  am  yours, 
etc.  John  Eadie. 

5,  Queen  Street,  Sept  18,  1860. 


THE  REV.  DR  BROWN'S  LIBRARY. 


ilDiTOR,— Now  when  the  Record 
)  proceedings  of  the  Synod  at  its 
ig  in  May  last  is  published,  will 
indly  allow  me  a  little  space  to  call 
ttention  of  ministers,  and  your 
»  generally,  to  the  following  mi- 
— ''  Dr  George  Johnston  intimated 
fcliad  resolved,  on  his  own  respon- 
y,  to  endeavour  to  raise  L.llOO  for 
jtemg  the  library  of  the  late  Dr 
Brown,  with  the  view  of  its  being 
1  at  the  disposal  of  the  Synod  for 
je  of  the  theological  students  of  the 
jh,  and  was  desirous  of  knowing, 
« satisfaction  of  parties  who  might 
)plied  to  for  subscriptions,  where 
ynod  would  place  the  library,  if  it 
1  be  purchased  and  placed  at  their 
al." 

)  Synod  adopted  the  following  re- 
»:— "That  Dr  Johnston  be  en- 
Bd  to  proceed  with  his  efforts  for 
l|  the  late  Dr  Brown's  library  for 
»of  the  Church,  and  that  the  Synod 
one  the  question  of  the  place  where 

0  be  located." 

»m  this  extract  it  appears  that  the 
i  approve  of  the  purpose  to  en- 
ur  to  secure  the  library,  and  en- 
ge  me  to  proceed  in  my  efforts  to 

1  it.  I  have  already  made  some 
lerable  progress  towards  the  object, 
with  almost  no  exception,  wher- 
I  have  applied,  have  met  with  a 
il  reception,  and  received  substan- 
lelp.  But  I  have  refrained  from 
ng  the  matter  until  the  publica- 
f  3ie  Synod's  Minutes,  when  I  could 
he  whole  Church  that  my  object 
>ved  itself  to  its  supreme  coinrt,  and 
[  am  encouraged  by  it  to  proceed  in 
ideavours.  Thus  sustain^,  I  make 
ppeal  now  to  our  ministers,  and 
readers  generally.  I  ask  all  the 
ig-hearted  to  assist  me  in  making 
e  sum  necessary  to  secure  so  valu- 
an  addition  to  our  means  of  edu- 
g  our  candidates  for  liie  ministry. 

not  adk  subscriptions  so   much 


from  our  ministers.  Of  course  I  will  re- 
ceive contributions  thankfully  from  any 
quarter.  But  our  ministers  may  aid  me 
materially  in  placing  the  matter  before 
the  mind  of  any  in  their  congregations, 
whom  they  know  to  be  able  and  forward  in 
every  good  work .  I  cannot  know  all  such. 
I  cannot  come  into  personal  contact  with 
all.  But  I  am  sure  that  there  are  some 
in  every  one  of  our  churches  who  would 
be  ready  to  help  in  this  matter,  if  it 
were  only  suggested  to  them.  May  I 
therefore  ask  my  brethren  in  the  mini- 
stry to  aid  me  in  this  way ;  and  the 
Church  will  thank  them,  and  I  will  ac- 
knowledge myself  their  debtor.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  whatever 
any  brother  may  do,  should  be  done  soon. 
I  cannot  state  all  the  reasons  for  this. 
But  it  has  lain  over  longer  than  is  desir- 
able, and  it  would  afford  me  unspeakable 
pleasure  to  have  the  amount  raised  with- 
out delay.  Any  sums  remitted  to  me 
will  be  at  once  acknowledged.  Our 
Church,  and  a  few  others,  made  me,  not 
long  since,  the  instrument  of  transmit- 
ting to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, several  thousands  of  pounds  for 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  China  :  may 
I  not  hope  that  the  same  spirit  will 
enable  me  to  accomplish  a  great  object 
with  a  less  sum  ?  I  need  not  reiterate 
the  statement  that  the  library  is  unique 
in  its  character,  and  its  value  to  the 
theological  student  and  interpreter  of 
Scripture  unspeakable.  And  I  trust 
that  I  will  very  soon  have  it  in  my 
power  to  announce  that  I  have  received 
the  sum  necessary  for  its  purchase.    . 

In  regard  to  the  place  where  the 
library  may  be  located,  in  the  event  of 
its  being  purchased,  I  believe  I  may  very 
confidently  say,  that  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  felt  when  the  time  arrives  for 
determining  the  point. — I  am  yours  very 
cordially,  George  Johnston. 

6,  MiNTO  Street,  Sept.  6, 1860. 
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CATHOLIC,  HEATHEN,  AND  CHRISTIAN 
CEMETERIES. 

The  cries  of  distress  inscribed  on  the 
tombs  in  the  ordinary  public  cemeteries  of 
Catholic  countries  are  most  heartrending 
to  the  thoughtful  observer.  Piteous  ap- 
peals for  help  are  made  on  the  supposition 
that  the  departed  souls  are  in  Turgatory, 
and  may  be  relieved  by  the  intercession  of 
the  living. 

Altogether  docs  this  truth  ignore  the 
striking  representation  of  the  actual  con- 
dition of  things  given  by  our  Lord,  who 
alone  has  passed  that  bourne  from  whence 
rio  other  traveller  returns.  He  tells  us  of 
the  impassable  gulf,  the  unalterable  lot, 
the  utter  vanity  of  ex  post  facto  prayers. 
"They  had  Moses  and  the  prophets!" 
From  the  depths  of  the  tomb  in  Catholic 
cemeteries  the  call  for  help  rises  with 
piercing  sound.  The  least  contribution 
will  be  invaluable — one  prayer,  one  peni- 
tential psalm,  one  spiritual  thought  I 

Not  unusual  inscriptions  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  Passeneer,  one  prayer  for  me." 

**  One  De  l*rofundis.  If  you  please." 

"  Pray  to  God  for  the  repose  of  his  souL" 

We  say  to  the  doleful  ghost,  "  Was  this, 
then,  indeed  thy  last  and  only  hope,  poor 
sinner,  that  some  charitable  soul,  moved 
by  thy  entreaties,  might  offer  prayer  for 
thee  in  the  unknown  depths?"  Alas  for 
thy  expectation !  Thon  has  ceased  alto- 
gether from  the  epoch  of  experiment,  and 
hast  entered  into  the  period  of  final  results. 
The  light  of  heaven  was  around  thee  some- 
times here,  the  work  of  Christ  wis  pro- 
claimed to  thee  here,  and  now  they  who 
*  would  go  to  thee  cannot,  neither  can  any 
come  thence. 

Less  poignant,  though  equally  melan- 
choly, is  the  aspect  of  a  heathen  cemetery. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  monumental  ta- 
b1ets«  about  800  in  number,  which  adorn 
the  inner  court  of  the  gi-eat  museum  at 
Lyons,  as  an  illustration  of  the  hopelessness 
of  Paganism  ;  the  vain  effort  after  per- 
petuity ;  the  constant  recurrence  of  the 
mocking  phrase,  "in  everlasting  remem- 
brance;" the  lavish  expenditure  of  marble 
records  of  domestic  lament.  The  inscrip- 
tions commemorate  the  citizen  who  died 
amidst  the  regrets  of  his  fellows  ;  the  go- 
vernor who  had  ruled  in  numerous  offices 
— the  wise  senator,  the  brave  soldier.  But 
the  most  numerous  are  those  which  record 
the  affectionate  remembrance's  of  home. 
The  careful  consideration  of  these  remains 
impress  me  with  the  domestic  virtues  of 


the  Roman  Gauls.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  tenderness  of  many  of  the  inscriptions 
of  this  class.  Others  afford  a  liyely  im- 
pression of  the  ubiquitous  power  of  that 
great  people.  One  I  noted  as  recordinj^ 
the  virtues  of  a  governor  who  had  send 
in  Lyons,  Aquitaine,  Provence,  Ain^ 
Bithynia,  Pontus,  Paphlagonia,  Germany, 
Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Gaul,  and  Spain. 
Deep,  unmitigated,  and  unintelligible 
sorrow  is  expressed  by  these  memorials. 
Well  did  the  Apostle,  in  writing  to  the 
Thessalonians,  remind  them  of  their  ad- 
vantage as  Christians  in  this  respect. 
"  For  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  ignonint, 
brethren,  concerning  them  which  are 
asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not,  even  as  others 
which  have  no  hope."  It  is  Christianitj 
alone  which  plants  a  torch  at  the  entrance 
of  the  tomb,  to  show  where  the  Saviour 
has  been,  and  whence  He  has  arisen,  and  so 
"  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept." 
The  poor  implements  of  Celtic  life,  en- 
tombed with  their  dead,  and  now  fonnd  in 
our  museums,  speak  of  the  barbaroos  and 
sensuous  ideas  of  the  lifp  beyond  held  by 
our  remote  forefathers;  the  sentimental 
regrets  on  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  7?onian 
tell  of  hopeless  sorrow ;  the  sentimental 
appeal  of  the  Catholic  is  mere  delusive 
pathos ;  the  Christian  rises  above  them  all 
as  he  speaks  to  us  from  the  grave,  saying, 
"I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth!"— 
Evangelical  Christendom. 


TBUTH  THE  GUARANTEE  OF  SPIRITUAL 
FKBEDOM. 

The  power  of  everything  lies  in  its  troth. 
It  is  a  divine  thing:, — Truth.  Men  do  hom- 
age to  it  whether  they  will  or  not.  Tnitli  is 
precious  because  it  is  indestructible.  Ton 
can*t  burn  the  truth;  you  may  bum  me, 
but  you  cannot  burn  the  truth.  You  can 
burn  the  martyrs,  but  you  cannot  liurn  the 
truth — the  truth  that  came  from  their  lip^ 
It  is  immortal.  The  martyrs  live  in  the 
immortality  of  the  truths  they  discoTeretl- 
They  are  preserved  in  these  truths  as  I 
have  seen  a  beautiful  insect xpreaerved  in  tb« 
mid»t  of  golden  amber.  They  are  written 
in  the  truth,  which  is  a  monument  more  en- 
during than  the  power  and  wealth  of  Efrypt'^ 
kings  ever  bore  on  their  proud  p}-rain><i^- 
The  truth  is  precious  as  it  is  divine.  Tbc 
truth  is  precious,  because  nothing  else  ia  <o 
near  man*s  [iresent  and  future  welfare.  There 
is  not  a  sin,  crime,  wrong,  or  had  thing  in  the 
world,  but,  sweep  away  the  dust  or  earth 
around  it,  it  stands  upon  a  lie ;  and  falsehoo<i 
is  the  foundation  of  all  etil.  Sin  came  in 
with  a  lie,  and  the  devil  told  our  mother,—*^ 
be  has  told  many  of  her  daughters  siDce," 
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ly  sin  aqd  not  suffer,  Th9  roip  of  map 
upon  a  lie.  T;^ranoy  stands  npon  a 
t  kings  have  divine  right  to  reign,  and 
)jects  are  uader  a  divine  obligation  to 
Slaver/  stands  upon  a  lie,  that  man 
ill  property  ia  man.  Perseeution  stands 
lie,  that  man  is  accouatable  to  man 
belief.  lotemperanoe  stands  upon  a 
t  intoxicants  are  necessary  to  health 
ppiness.  Viee  stands  on  this  lie,  that 
ill  minister  to  me  pleasure  more  than 
and  on  this  lie,  that  there  is  no  mercy 
od,  that  it  is  too  early  or  too  late  to  be 
The  great  body  of  lost  souls  owe  their 
9n  to  the  system  of  lies  in  this  world, 
rd  calls  the  devil  the  father  of  lies,  and 
i  might.  His  whole  kingdom  is  bailt 
ies.  Falsehood  is  his  power  and  lies 
tools,  tho  weapons  he  fights  and  the 
e  works  with.  They  are  the  lureti  he 
He  is  too  canning  to  show  the  naked 
He  baits  the  barb  with  gay  and  gaudv 
1.  He  dresses  up  his  fatal  lures  with 
bd,  therefore,  the  Lord  says  the  words 
teh  I  am  now  speaking,  ''The  truth 
bake  you  free."— TrieenUaary  Sermon^ 
mat  Guihrie,  D.D, 


TB*  BEFORM ATIOir  THE  ERA  OF  ▲  ^EW     , 
SPtaiTUAL  FBBEbOM. 

When  the  Reformation  standard  wasnnforlad 
the  gathering  of  nations  came  to  it.  Its  advent 
was  blown  load  and  long  by  the  breath  of 
Martin  Luther,  of  John  Cakin.  and  for  a  long 
period  in  this  land  by  the  breath  of  John  Knox. 
When  that  trumpet  sounded, — like  the  trum- 
pet at  the  last  day, — graves  were  opened,  and 
the  dead  dame  forth,  not  bodies,  but  dead 
spirits.  It  was  life  from  the  dead.  It  was  light 
BBto  the  blind.  It  was  liberty  to  the  captive. 
It  was  a  revolution  3u0  years  ligo,  that  flung 
open  the  dungeons,  when  souls  were  un- 
chained and  set  free,  and  spirits  that  were  in 
prison  were  liberated.  This  it  did.  Religion, 
bathed  in  celestial  light,  renewed  her  age  like 
the  eagles,  and  soared  to  the  height  of  her 
first  achievement,  and  in  men  whose  memories 
cling  to  our  city  walls — whose  heads  stock 
upon  our  city  gates,  withering  in  wind  and 
sun — who  testified  to  the  truth*-I  say  religion 
in  these  men  met  the  old  spirit  of'  persecution 
with  the  old  ppirit  of  martyrs.  They  were  free 
— they  lived  freenifn^  and  they  died  freemen, 
and  this  day  they  say  to  us — ^**  Rise,  and  follow 
OS  in  so  far  as  we  followed  Christ.*— /W. 


j^stittjj  nf  Mtvi.  f  alilirntiina. 


A  AND  Omboa  ;  or,  a  Series  of  Scrip- 
e  Studies.  By  Georob  Gilfillait. 
oVols. 

MoQ :  Arthur  Hall,  Tirtoe  and  Co.  IMO. 

I^e  been  somewhat  late  in  noticing 
^o  remaiic^able  volumes,  from  th<e 
[ful  and  prolific  pen  of  George  Gil- 
;  but,  as  tbej  are  very  far  from  being 
Aera\  productions,  our  delay  may  be 
iore  readily  excused.  Great  as  was 
Jnius  displayed,  and  many  as  were  the 
ies  that  abounded  in  Mr  GllfiUan's 
r  books,  he  has  surpassed  and  out- 
'  himself  in  his  latest  work.  It  was 
ftntly  charged  against  him  by  critics, 
le  allowed  his  imagination  to  riot  un- 
^ined,  and  trusted  too  strongly  is  the 
of  first  impressions.  Charges  of  this 
'«  cannot  now  be  raised  willi  any 
of  justice.  The  volumes  before  as 
it^nista^usable  evidence  that  timie  is 
»wing  our  author*s  mind, — thfit  he  is 
^J  advancing  in  intellectual  dev^op- 
» 111  clearness  of  vision  and  breadth  of 
While  the  eye  of  his  fancy  is  un- 
|ed,  and  the  natural  strength  of  his 
^nation  is  unabated,  we  observe  with 
we  that  Mr  GilfiUan  has  adopted  a 
fir  and  simpler  style,  which  imparts  to 
^tlng  new  dignity  and  power.  TbiB 
^nd  and  beslutiful  thoughts  which 
we  pages  of  "  Alpha  ^nd  Omega," 
Clothed  in  f^  l/mg»ajge,  4eUcate  y§t 

^*  X.,  VOL.  IV.,  NEW  SERIES — OCTOBER  186Q. 


9trong,  which  heightens  their  iropressive 
ness^  Throughout  both  volumes,  and  in 
almost  every  cpapter,  passages  of  the  finest 
^loqueace  opcur  at  Intervals,  capable  onhr 
of  being  produced  by  a  bighly*giifted  mind, 
disciplined  bir  earnest  study  aud  extensiyie 
reading  in  all  dcpartmeuts  of  literature.  . 
The  sustained  excellence  of  the  work  is 
one  of  its  most  remarkable  cbaractenstic?. 
In  interest  it  never  flags ;  in  impressiye- 
ness  it  never  fails.  There  are  sonie  books 
which  live  on  the  strength  of  soine  striking 
paragraphs,  or  a  few  brilliant  pages ;  but 
this  worjc,  from  the  "  Alpha  to  thie 
**  Omega,"  enchants  the  reader  by  its  imf^ 
ginative  brightness,  and  captivates  him 
by  jts  intellectual  vigour.  Expatiating 
upon  the  loftiest  themes,  and  dwelling  at 
timei  upon  the  ftboriginal  m/steries,  it 
posse^ses,  nevertheless,  all  the  interest  an4 
attractiveness  of  a  romance.  Mr  Gilfillau 
has  a  wonderful  memory,  well  stored  with 
historical  facts,  »nd  the  finest  passages  of 
favourite  poets ;  and  by  aptly  introoucing 
these,  he  jgives  a  vivacity  to  his  volumes', 
which  wnters,  Jess  happily  gifted,  jnt^j 
vainly  attempt  to  imitate.  It  is  impossiblje 
to  over-estimate  the  amount  of  good  th^t 
maybe  done,  at  the  present  day,  by  works 
of  this  hii^  and  rare  class,  to  the  eause  of 
Christlsknity  and  the  progress  of  evangeliTA- 
tion.  The  large  proportion  of  those  authors, 
who  select  scriptural  themes  for  their  suli^ 
jects,  write  in  thu^  stale,  flat,  unprp^t^li^ 
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style,  wKtch  repels  the  general  reader,  and 
^tends  rather  to  injure  the  influence  than  to 
extend  the  power  of  religion.  Many  men, 
incapable  of  penning  half-a-dozen  sen- 
tences, possessing  the  slightest  amount  of 
interest,  on  any  of  the  common  topics  of 
"the  day,  consider  themselves  not  only 
qualilied,  but  called  upon  to  produce  a 
volume  on  some  profound  doctrinal  sub- 
ject, and  hence,  the  country  has  of  late 
years  been  so  inundated  with  the  tamest 
%vorks,  on  the  highest  themes,  that  a  strong 
distaste  for  religions  literature  has  sprung 
np  in  the  minds  of  the  young  generation. 
Volumes  like  those  of  Mr  GilfiUan,  in- 
stinct with  life  and  rich  with  beauty,  must 
exercise  a  very  beneficial  influence  in 
neutralizing  the  evil  effects  of  the  flat  and 
unprofitable  productions.  It  does  seem 
strangC)  that  men  who  profess  to  have 
studied  the  Bible  with  the  deepest  care 
and  attention,  should  have  failed  to  per- 
•  ceive  that  the  Sacred  Writers  employ  all 
the  gifts  of  their  eloquence,  and  the  magic 
of  their  poetry,  to  glorify  the  events  which 
they  describe  and  the  doctrines  which  they 
expound.  The  Christian  author  of  our 
day  should  imitate  the  example  of  the 
Magi,  laying  down  before  God  the  gold) 
the  frankincense,  and'  the  myrrh  of  his 
intellect  and  his  heart 

The  plan  of  the  work  before  us  is  emi- 
nently original  and  comprehensive.  It  be- 
pins  with,  "  The  Solitary  God  inhabiting 
Eternity ;"  and  ends  with,  "  The  Consum- 
mation." The  field  is  indeed  vast ;  but  the 
author  does  not  profess  to  give  more  than 
an  outline  of  the  development  of  divine 
truth,  and  a  condensed  history  of  the  great 
leading  events  and  characters  in  Scripture. 
In  the  opening  chapter,  on  "  The  Solitary 
Go,d,"  there  is  much  fine  speculation  and 
imaginative  reverie.  The  mind  must  rise 
into  the  loftiest  regions  of  contemplation 
ere  it  can  form  a  conception  of  God  inha- 
biting eternity  alone,  before  a  single  world 
was  hung  in  space,  or  the  marvellous  light 
of  the  upper  heavens  glittered  on  an 
angel's  golden  crown.  Yet  there  seems  to 
be  something  altogether  inappropriate  in 
eonnecting  the  idea  of  solitude  or  soli- 
tariness with  the  Three-One  God.  The 
thoughts  and  designs  of  the  Almighty,  be- 
fore the  world  was*,  were  as  much  realities 
as  their  material  embodiment.  Instead  of 
attributing  solitude  to  God  prior  to  the 
creation  of  worlds,  angels,  and  men,  might 
we  not  rather  conceive  of  Him  as  solitary 
now,  since  the  angelic  revolt,  and  Adam's 
fall? 

The  contents  of  Mr  Gilfillan's  work  are 
'so  rich  and  so  varied,  that  we  can  only 
hope  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  its 
rare  excellence  by  selecting  extracts  from 
"several  of  the  "  Studies."    We  take  the 


following  on  Woman,  from  the  eloquent 
chapter  on  the  Creation : — 

"  Woman  comes  after  man  in  the  order  of 
creation,  and  is  inferior  to  him.    Adam,  says 
Paul,  was  fir^  formed,  then  Eve.    Shewu 
rather — shall  we  say  ? — an  offshoot,  than  a  dis- 
tinct creation*    God  had  said,  '  Let  us  make 
man  in  our  imaee :'  He  did  not  say,  ^  Let  lu 
make  woman*'  Indeed,  woman  in  a  sense  vu 
made  in  man — ^  Male  and  female  created  He 
them.'    Just  as  the  bush  implies  the  flower. 
which  is  certain  when  spring  arrives  to  ap- 
pear upon  it ;  so  the  uprise  of  man  implied. 
that  speedily,  under  the  smile  of  God,  woman, 
that  lovely  rosebud,  would  issue  from  and 
twine  around  the  bare  grandeur  of  the  brow 
of  man.    Yet,  as  in  time  she  was  later,  so  m 
strength  both  of  body  and  mind  she  was  in- 
ferior to  him.    3ut  woman,  while  weaker,  u 
also  more  refined  in  her  composition  tbas 
man.    Probably  this  is  shadowed  forth  in  her 
having  been  made  from  a  rib.   She  was  made. 
not  of  rude  clay,  but  of  the  finished  portion 
of  a  finished  man.    But  whether  implied  in 
this  fact  or  not,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
so  it  is.    Woman  is  a  fainter  stamp  of  the 
same  Divine  impression — fainter,  but  more 
exquisitely  finished.    Her  smile  is  that  0/  a 
man  dying  away  in  a  dimple  of  loveliness,  the 
lovelier  for  the  dissolution.    Her  eye  is  his ; 
less,  yet  seeming  at  times  larger,  from  the 
languishment  and  the  love  with  which  it  is 
filled.    Her  brow  is  his  in  miniature ;  cut  out 
too  in  alabaster,  and  bathed  in  the  moonUgbt 
of  a  more  spiritual  radiance.    Her  lips  are  his, 
but  tinged  with  a  softer  crimson,  and  capable 
of  a  finer  play  of  meanings.    Her  voice  is  his, 
hushed  as  in  the  felt  presence  of  a  sanctuary. 
and  trembling  as  in  the  conscious  audience  of 
an  unearthly  ear.    Her  cheek  is  his,  but  a   j 
more  delicate  and  diviner  hue  is  resting  od  it, 
like  an  infant  blush,  ever  ready  to  overepread  1 
her  countenance  with  that   glorious  glow,   | 
which  appears  only  as  a  witness  at  the  mar- 
riage of  modesty  and  beauty.    Her  hair  is  his.  I 
but  dipped  in  a  softer  brown,  or  suffused  with 
a  richer  darkness,  or  yellowed  ever  with  a  I 
purer  gold.    Above  all,  her  soul  is  his,  mora  | 
meekly  inf ormin  g  its  tenement  of  clay,  breath-    , 
ing    more    fitfully,    though    more   sweetlji 
through  its  fairer  chamber,  and  communicat- 
ing  more  directly  with  its  Maker  and  God. 
Or,  if  this  description  appear  over-coloured, 
as  applied  to  woman  now,  let  it  be  taken  as 
the  picture  of  her  in  her  primeval  state,  and 
it  will  seem  far  inferior  to  the  life." 

"  The  Fall  of  Man ;-  «  Cain  ;  or,  the 
Wickedness  of  the  Antediluvian  World;" 
and  "  Enoch ;  or,  the  Godliness  of  the  Old 
World,'*  are  the  succeeding  studies.  These 
topics  are  all  treated  with  masterly  power. 
There  is  much  thoughtful  beauty  in  the 
following  passage  regarding  Enoch's  trans- 
lation : — 

"  Among  the  Jews  it  is  curently  told,  that 
the  wicked  men  of  that  day,  wearied  0/ 
Enoch's  fearless  exposure  of  their  sins  aod 
prediction  of  their  doom,  and  resolved  to  hear 
with  it  no  longer,  had  surrounded  his  dwelt- 
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rich  the  ihtent  to  destroy  him,  btt  wei'e 
pointed:  God  took  him  to  Himself.  Mil- 
upposes  that  he  was  removed  in  their 
caught  up  in  a  *  balmy  cloud,'  leaving 
to  grin  and  howl  out  their  helpless  fury, 
herd  of  wolves,  when  the  object  of  their 
it  has  reached  the  top  of  a  tall  tree  where 
annot  follow  him.  Perhaps  this,  how- 
s  to  convey  a  somewhat  harsh  and  objeo- 
)D8e  to  the  words  '  he  was  not'  These 
be  rather  an  exhalation  than  a  visible 
don.  We  think,  too,  that  the  former, 
ts  mystery,  was  even  more  calculated  to 
the  mind  with  wonder  and  awe  than 
tter.  How  often  the  writer  of  a  book, 
y  calumniating  a  public  character,  is 
I  to  tears  by  the  tidings  that,  while  the 
vas  in  the  press,  the  man  he  had  abused 
iddenly  died  1  Were  a  ruthless  assassin 
ng  at  midnight  into  the  room  of  a  king 
I  he  designed  to  slay ;  how  awestruck 
the  be,  if  he  found  that  death  had  been 
ihim,  and  were  the  point  of  his  dagger 
llrtering  a  cold  corpse.  Conceive  the 
^nation  of  the  enemies  of  Christ,  had  He, 
fixed  to  the  cross,  and  when  they  were 
ting  to  gloat  their  eyes  on  His  manifold 
68,  become  invisible,  and  left  the  accursed 
landing  empty,  a  frightful  monument  of 
iefeated  malice !  How  would  the  mul- 
8  who  crowded  the  hill  of  the  Passion, 
lad  bent  not  before  the  pale  victim,  with 
•oks  of  blended  love,  suffering  and  in- 
ce,  have  fallen  down  as  dead  men  before 
ro68  whence  He  had  so  strangely  va- 
l  And  thus  we  can  suppose  Enoch  to 
ihis  enemies  approaching  his  tent  in  a 
■  flood.  They  have  beset  it  on  all  sides, 
fere  is  no  escape.  Their  gestures  are 
Jithe  furies,  their  eyes  are  dipped  in 
fl*f  hell,  their  voices  resemble  the  waves 
itormy  deep,  demanding  their  prey  in 
^'  He  first  shows  himself  at  his  tent 
calmly  confronting  the  assembly,  like 
ening  star,  looking  to  a  column  oi  black 
i)  rushing  up  the  wind  to  drown  her 
I.  He  turns  his  eyes  first  in  pity  upon 
altitude,  and  then  aloft  to  Ood,  and  re- 
nte the  interior  of  his  tent  He  has  only 
to  fall  prostrate  in  prayer  for  his  mur- 
>  when  the  door  is  burst  open,  and,  be- 
there  is  no  Enoch  there,  nor  vestige  of 
They  arer  not  even  in  time  to  see  the 
a^e  of  his  shadow ;  he  is  gone  in  a  mo- 
!  gone  from  their  very  grasp,  and  gope 
er.  They  feel,  too,  that  he  is  gone.  A 
uot  of  a  supernatural  presence,  but  of  a 
natural  ^  departure,  comes  over  them, 
•ee  nothing,  but  thev  hear,  or  think  they 
*  sigh,  the  last  sigh  of  this  good  man, 
leaves  earth  and  its  wickedness  for  ever 
dhim,— 

9wnething  divine  and  dim 

Seems  going  past  their  ear. 
Like  parting  wings" of  cherubim, 

Which  say,  *  Wve  finished  here.'  '* 
Uowing  the  chapter  on  Enoch,  there 
"•gnificent  prose-poem  on  the  Flood, 
w  a  beautiful  passage  on  the  Rainbow 
?  pelage:- 
«H1  said,  » This  is  the  token  of  the  cove* 


nant  which  I  make  between  Me  and  yon  atid 
every  living  creature  that  is  with  you,  for 
perpetual  generations :  I  do  set  My  bow  in  the 
cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant 
between  Me  and  the  earth.'  We  need  hardly 
say  a  word  in  praise  of  that  familiar  show  in 
the  sky  which  we  call  a  rainbow.  It  has  a  fairy 
aspect,  a  frail  yet  beautiful  ethereality,  which 
contrasts  strikingly  with  the  solid  earth,  and 
the  blue  fixity  of  the  firmament  between  which 
it  seems  to  mediate.  It  comes  and  goes  like 
an  apparition;  but,  unlike  it,  awakens  no 
terror.  It  touches  the  feelings  of  humanity  by 
its  likeness  to  the  light  which  often  sparkles 
through  tears.  Evanescent  daughter  of  the 
sun,  it  diverts  for  a  season  all  eyes  from  him, 
even  as  men  gladly  turn  from  the  manly 
noble  face  of  a  sire,  to  the  sparkling  loveliness 
of  his  fair  child.  In  its  shape  it  combines 
perfect  unity  with  great  variety— a  simple  ma- 
jestic form  with  the  most  gorgeous  colours. 
A  bow  without  an  arrow,  it  has  been  the  mo^ 
del  to  archers  in  constructing  their  weapons 
of  death.  A  bridge  without  a  river,  its  shape 
has  been  copied  by  all  architects  in  spanning 
streams  and  estuaries.  Itself  a  shadow,  it  has 
the  power  of  producing  secondary  shadows, 
nearly  as  beautiful  as  itself.  Glorious  as  a 
whole,  its  segments  are  scarcely  less  so,  as  they 
go  glimmering  away  into  the  obscurity  of  dis- 
tance. Mild  compromise  between  light  and 
darkness,  half  tears  and  half  triumph,  it  has 
become  a  meet  emblem  of  the  reconciliation 
of  earth  and  heaven;  ever  vanishing,  yet 
always  reappearing,  it  has  been  fitly  consti- 
tuted a  sign  of  an  everlasting,  though  earthly 
covenant,  between  man  and  his  Maker;  and  so 
beautiful  is  it  in  itself,  and  so  significant  in  its 
meanings,  that  we  find  its  image  transferred 
to  a  higher  clime,  and  there  appears  '  a  rain- 
bow around  the  throne  of  God.  Magnificent 
dream,  rather  than  work  of  nature,  whether 
silently  shining  over  the  unrisen  morning 
city,  or  sinking  both  thy  bright  limbs  in  the 
sea,  like  those  of  the  *  Angel  of  the  waters^' 
or  clasping  the  wide  and  rich  valley  in  thy 
embrace,  or  bridg^g  the  crags  of  two  moun- 
tains which  have  crowned  at  each  other  for 
ages,  in  one  brief  truce  of  beauty,  or  uniting 
hostile  lands,  as  though  the  *  milder  day'  had 
already  dawned—surely  it  was  fitting  that 
thou  shouldst  shadow  the  greatest  of  all  spi- 
ritual tniths,  as  well  as  commemorate  the 
greatest  of  all  temporal  deliverances— the  de^ 
uverance  of  earth  from  a  destructive  floods 
and  the  truth  that  *  God  already  reconciled, 
is  reconciling  all  men  to  Himself,  through 
Christ ! '  *  Oh,'  cries  an  impassioned  lover  of 
nature,  *  that  I,  on  my  deathbed,  may  behold 
a  rainbow!'  And  let  every  Christian  echo 
the  voice,  and  say,  *  Oh,  that  on  my  deathbed 
I  may  behold  the  rainbow  of  the  covenant  I '  ^' 

The  second  volume  is  to  ns  even  more 
attractire  than  the  first.  The  vigour  which 
distinfi^uishes  the  chapters  on  '*  Sodom's 
Evil  Day,"  "Jacob  and  his  Family,"  "Is- 
rael  and  Egypt,"  and  "  Sinai  and  its  Fiery 
Law,"  blooms  out  into  the  most  beautiful 
poetry  of  description,  in  the  magnificent 
9(udy  on  "  The  Deaths  of  Aaron  and 
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Moses."  There  are  few  pasea^es  in  modem 
literature  that  can  compare  in  beanty  and 
impressiTeness  with  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  death  of  Moses : — 

"  What  a  striking  picture  this  presents  to 
the  imagination  I  Here  is  Moees  again  going 
up  a  mountain  alone !  But  it  is  not  Horeb  he 
now  climbs,  it  is  Pisgah.  Formerly  he  went 
up  amidst  clouds  and  thick  darkness ;  now  he 
goes  ap  amidst  the  blaze  of  oriental  day.  For- 
merly he  went  up,  as  at  present,  to  meet  God ;' 
but  tiien  it  was  to  see  Him,  and  yet  live ;  now 
it  is  to  see  Him  and  die.  Formerly  he  went 
up  taremUing,  although  it  was  to  gather  im- 
mortal glory ;  now  he  goes  up  calmly,  al- 
though it  is  to  encounter  the  last  enemy.  For^ 
merly  he  went  up  and  saw  no  view  from  the 
8inaitio  summit,  which  was  surrounded  by 
blackness,  and  darkness,  and  tempest;  now 
Jie  ascends  to  behold  one  of  the  fairest  and 
widest  prospects  in  all  the  eastern  lands,  and 
a  prospect,  too,  which  he  had  often  desired  to 
see.  But  alas !  the  sight  is  all.  He  may  be 
eompared  to  some  stroog  swimmer,  who  has 
for  long  hours  striven  to  gain  a  beautiful 
abore,  the  sight  of  which,  as  he  rose  on  the 
billow,  had  nerved  and  cheered  him  in  his 
struggles,  but  who  is  only  able  to  reach  a  little 
islet,  whence  he  has  a  clearer  view  of  the  de* 
sired  land,  when  his  strength  fails  him,  and 
the  recurring  wave  sweeps  him  away.  Such 
a  tantalizing,  yet  inspiring  view  has  Mosea  of 
CJanaan.  There  it  spreads  out  its  waves  of 
>  nuik  and  honey ;'  yonder  is  Eshcol,  with  all 
its  grapes,  a  few  of  which  he  had  seen  so  large 
as  to  be  borne  on  a  staff ;  yonder  the  ciiaes  of 
■tibe  Amoiites,  walled  up  to  heaven,  tempting 
to  the  eye  of  one  who,  though  old,  is  yet  at 
heart  a  warrior;  yonder  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
'on  of  which  he  had  describc>d,  but  which 


he  had  never  before  seen ;  yonder  a  hundred 
hills,  Garmel,  Tabor,  Gilboa,  Olivet,  and  the 
rest,  islanded  amidst  plains  of  fertility  and 
groves  of  beauty;  yonder  the  fields  where 
once  lowed  the  cattle  of  Jacob,  and  the  high 
piBcea  where  smoked  the  altars  of  Abraham ; 
yonder  Jericho  with  its  pllms,  Bashan  with 
its  pastures,  the  Lake  of  Galilee  with  its  blue 
waters,  Jordan  winding  and  turning  through 
its  banks,  as  if  in  an  agony  of  reluctance  to 
•leave  a  land  so  fair ;  one  gleam  just  visible  of 
the  distant  Mediterranean,  or  *  utmost  sea ;' 
and  in  the  far  north,  crowning  the  magnifl- 
omt  landscape.  Mounts  Hermon  and  Lebanon, 
with  their  cedars  and  clouds.  And  between 
him  and  this  there  stretches  only  a  step  and 
runs  only  a  river.  But  that  step  he  cannot 
take,  and  that  river  he  cannot  cross.  He  must 
instead  of  this  die,  and  die  not  like  Aaron,  in 
the  society  of  brother  and  son,  but  alone  om 
an  alien  hill,  and  with  that  unrivalled  pros- 
pect fading  away  for  ever  from  his  view.  And 
.yet  Moses  murmurs  not,  scarcely  sighs  as  the 
^ene  is  waxing  dim  to  his  vision,  but  bow# 
bis  head  and  gives  up  the  ghost ;  and  that 
Pisgah  forms  for  him  (does  it  not?)  a  grander 
bier  than  Sinai  in  the  day  of  its  darkness  and 
Iflory  would  have  been ;  and  even  had  he 
gone  up  with  the  Ancient  One  when  He  re- 
turned with  a  shout  and  with  the  sound  of  a 
tmsipet  to  His  high  abode,  Uosela  Woul4  iMt 


hvre  been  mora  honoured  than  whea  God 
closes  his  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
attends,  a  solitarjr  mourner,  at  his  obsequies. 
Himself  too  burying  him  in  a  secret  vale  of 
Moab,  over  against  Beth-peor." 

The  "  Time  of  the  Judges,"  and  the 
^  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,"  are  splendid 
specimens  of  condensed  historical  narra- 
tive and  rapid  delineation  of  character. 

It  may  be  considered  an  objection  hr 
some,  that  Mr  Gilfillan  has  dwelt  at  much 
greater  length  upon  Old  Testament  than 
New  Testament  times.    But,  this  is  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that,  in  some  of  bis 
former  works,  he  has   already  discussed 
many  of  the  topics  which  would  naturally 
have  fallen  under  the  second  division  of 
his  work.    In  the  New  Testament  part, 
our  author  enlarges  upon  the  First  Ad- 
vent,  its    circnmstances   and    its    coDse- 
qnences.      Many  will  consider    this  the 
best,  as  well  as  the  most  useful  portion  of 
the  second  volume.    We  are  glad  that  Mr 
Gilfillan  has  dwelt  so  lovingly  and  minutely 
upon  the  hnman  nature,  the  human  sffec- 
tioDS,  and  the  hnman  sympathies  of  the 
Son  of  God.    At  the  present  day  there  is 
no  troth  that  requires  to  be  more  promi- 
nently unfolded  and  emphatically  enforced, 
than  that  it  was  as  a  Man — as  an  elder 
Brother,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  seek 
and  to  save.    In  Paradise  Lost^  the  poet 
represents  God  as  sending  down  the  af- 
fable Archangel  Kaphael,  clad  with  vi'vap 
radiant  as  the  rainbow,  to  forewarn  Adam 
of  the  arch-fiend's  wiles ;  and  that  glorions 
shape  rose,  like  another  morn,  on  the  mid- 
noon  of  unlost  Eden.    But  it  was  with  do 
such  regal  port  that  the  Saviour  came, 
and  in  no  such  form  could  He  have  hoped 
to  find  the  lost,  to  comfort  the  forlorr). 
It  behoved  "Rim,  in  the  prosecution  of  tbe  I 
work  given  Him  to  do,  to  speak  face  to  | 
face  with  man;  and  it   was   only  witb 
a  human  voice  that  He  could  bid  tbe 
wanderers  return;  with  a  hnman  nnite  I 
upon  His  face  that  He  could  thaw  tbe  I 
frostwork  of  'sin ;  with  a  hnman  eve  tbi: 
He  could  draw  all  men  after  Him  !n  lov^  , 
and  not  in  superstitious  fear,  and  witb  a  I 
human  heart  that  He  could  feel  the  svdi- 
pathy  of  sorrow.    It  was  solely  in  ib# 
form  of  manhood  that  He  could  mingle  I 
freely  with  map«  that  He  could  stand  ii 
•the  market-place  or  preach  in  the  tempk; 
that  He  could  enter  the  Judean  village  tf 
evening,  for  food  and  shelter,  and  speak  to 
simple  hearts  of  the  hidden  manna  asd  I 
the  rest  of  beareii ;  or,  that  He  could  sit 
down  among  publieans  and  sinners,  and 
«Dchain  the  most  proffigate  by  the  still  j 
jimall  voice  of  pofwer.    Magnificent  wsf 
His  afipearlng,  when,  as  Creator,  He  csoii 
to  fill  the  universal  void  with  woiids ;  bo^  ! 
grttndif/affitttlMgocaliiaaaofHiahaBilftj,  | 
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Hittifti]  in  thd  inteniUy  of  His  Ufte, 

■  Son  of  the  Highest  appear  when 
■dered  orer  the  earth  a  wayfaring 
irith  face  much  marred  by  the  silent 

■  of  an  incomnianicable  sorrow, 
Ad  by  the  sun  of  the  Syrian  sum- 
juid  drenched  with  the  dews  of  the 
Jaight, 

fc  "The  Consummation,"  Mr  Gil- 
jvorthily  eonclades  his  work,  which 
hsider  to  be  the  best  in  point  of 
Med  vigour  and  thoughtful  beauty 
rhis  genius  has  yet  produced*  We 
ll^  commend  the  volumes  to  the  at* 
laud  careful  perusal  of  our  readers. 

nTYiNtHBFiB8TCB»TnRr.   By 
(HoFFHAHM.    Translated  from  the 

Clark,  88,  George  Sttieet,  Edinburgh, 
or  of  this  work  does  not  profess 
dealt  with  any  new  or  recondite 
,  B.    Hia  sources  of  information,  pa- 
ill,  seem  to  have  been  the  truths  of 
the  apocryphal  writings,  and  the 
Its  of  Josephus,  coupled  with  the 
though    weighty    and   significant 
of  Christianity  contained  in  the 
classics.    Dealing,  however,  with 
ell-known  materials,  the  author  has 
Id  to  give  a  series  of  fresh  and 
Views  of  the  Christian  society  and 
ip  of  the  first  centuiy.     If  not 
is  sketches  are  very  life-like,  and 
tf  the  reader's  earnest,  if  critical, 
8  consideration.  In  form,  the  book 
hing  between  a  series  of  congrega* 
Jtufes  and  professorial  prelections ; 
le  it  combines  the  good  qualities 
ttyle  of  com  position,  maybe  charged 
iWng  a  little,  a  very  little,  of  that 
Sness  which  is  vulgarly  said  to  charac- 
both. 

nature  of  the  book  is  this :  It  de- 
J  very  strikingly  Palestine,  the  field 
Christianity  was  planted,  and  whence 
tad:— 

t  us  now  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  people, 
•til  so  remarkable  a  change  took  place. 
Israolitish  people,  of  all  the  nations  of 
rth,  Was  entrusted  the  highest  social 
»— the  solution  of  the  highest  questions 
formation  of  society.  This  people,  that 
d  their  law  at  Sinai,  and  was  separated 
U  other  nations  by  a  peculiar  ^igion 
Jstonw,  appeared  to  be  a  nation  of 
13  under  the  leading  of  hereditary  and 
heads ;  a  people  amongst  whom  there 
0  beggars ;  where  all  hereditary  lands 


^  assured  to  every  family  ;- 
juntry  enclosed  on  every  side  by  moun- 
Iges ;  protected  on  the  east  by  frightful 
oes,  in  which  the  valley  of  Jordan  loses 
•the  lowest  spot  on  the  surface  of  the 
ewth,  lying  below  the  level  of  the  sea, 
MQMd  by  the  vast  deep  cavHiee  wtuoh 


shot  in  the  Dead  Sea  between  its  naked  eraggy 
walls ;  still  farther  to  the  east,  by  the  Syrian 
desert ;  to  the  west,  by  the  sandy  coast  of  Pales- 
tine, which  being  without  harbours,  is  scarcely 
accessible  at  any  points  to  ships  from  Uie 
Mediterranean ;  to  the  south,  by  barren  moun- 
tains which  separate  Judea  from  Sinai ;  to  the 
north,  by  the  lofty  Alpine  chains  of  Lebanon 
and  Hermon ;  their  land  nowhere  crossed  by 
a  valley,  and  notwithstanding  its  moderate 
elevation,  very  inaccessible,  particularly  the 
southern  central  lands  of  Judea,  which,  owing 
to  the  hilly  character  of  their  suriace,  all  tlw 
great  sea  and  land  highways  pass  by  and  never 
intentect ; — in  all  this  are  at  once  recognised 
the  means  prepared,  by  tlie  hand  of  the  Crea- 
tor, for  training  this  people  to  be  the  most 
Closely  united  in  social  compact 

**  Still  the  recollection  of  the  promise  mode 
to  their  fathers,  that  in  them  should  all  th«» 
nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,  was  older  in 
Israel  than  the  stem  exclusive  law ;  and  the 
prospect  which  opened  out  from  Canaan  on 
every  side  was  more  powerful  than  the  ex- 
olusiveness  of  their  position.  Placed  between 
the  two  oldest  civilized  countries,  the  one  on 
the  Nile,  the  other  on  the  Euphrates;  con- 
nected with  them  both  from  time  immemorial ; 
having  on  the  north  side  the  little  country  of 
the  Phoenicians,  that  invited  traffic  by  the 
riches  of  its  importationSf  as  well  as  by  the 
direction  of  its  streams,  which  connected  the 
interior  with  the  sea^  and  nourished  a  people 
that  already,  from  the  earliest  times,  had  sailed 
round  the  western  promontories  of  Europe  and 
Africa;  on  the  other  side  the  deeply  indented 
tongue  of  the  Bed  Sea,  as  a  connecting  high- 
way,with  the  distant  Yemen  and  India,  the 
lands  of  gold,  spices,  and  precious  stones ; — 
the  situation  of  Israel  was  by  the  cross-roads 
where  the  highways  of  all  nations  meet — in  the 
true  centre  of  nations;  and  thus  pointed,  like 
its  prophecies,  to  the  blessings  of  social  union 
which  were  in  its  midst;  and  which  it  was 
appointed  to  preserve  and  work  out  for  man- 
kind at  large/' 

The  author  then  explains  how  it  was 
that  the  Jewish  people  and  the  Jewish 
rulers  refused  to  accept  the  new  doctrines ; 
and  how  the  apostles  and  disciples,  them- 
selves Jews,  were  thus  constrained  to  seek 
oat  an  ecclesiastical  poUty-^whieb,  natu- 
rally, they  framed  on  the  model  of  that  witk 
which,  as  Jewish  citizens,  they  were  best 
acquainted.  Thus  Presbytery  was  evolved. 
As  the  new  system  spread  nrom  the  Jews 
in  Jerusalem  to  the  Jewish  strangers  and 
proselytes  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem — the 
Hellenists — their  wants  and  requirements 
led  the  Church  to  engraft  upon  the  primi- 
tive constitution  the  order  of  Deacons. 

Oat  of  the  diaconate,  it  seems,  arose  the 
occasion  of  the  first  great  persecutioli, 
marked  by  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  new  community.  Thus 
far  the  new  polity  had  proceeded  on  Jewish 
considerations,  and  was  built  on  Jewish 
lines  or  models.  But  '*  the  disciples  wer^ 
dUl^d  Christians  first  in  Antioch;*'  f(^ 
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when  a'Charch  was  founded  at  Antioch,. 
the  Gentiles  broke  off  from  the  old  tra- 
ditions, and  came  in  not  as  Jews  but  as 
Christians  ; — not  as  a  colony  or  offshoot  of 
Judaism,  but  a  direct  transmutation  from 
^eathendom  to  Christendom. 

"At  the  period  when  Grecian  energy 
triumphed  over  the  masses  of  the  East,  Antioch 
was  established  by  Selencus,  one  of  the  fellow* 
warriors  of  Alexander,  as  the  principal  port 
through  which  Grecian  culture  should  pass 
into  the  wide  S3'ria,  and  intermarry  with  the 
spiritual  and  material  riches  of  the  East ;  as  it 
were  a  Babylon  advanced  to  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  originally  peopled  by  Grecian  colonists, 
amongst  whom  the  Athenian  element  so  greatly 
prevailed,  that  not  only  the  Attic  dialect,  but 
also  Attic  refinement  and  acuteness  of  intel- 
lect found  a  home  there,  and  even  in  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch 
made  emnerors  to  tremble  from,  fear  of  their 
talent  The  holy  grove  in  the  proximity  of 
the  city,  with  its  fountain,  which  was  said 
to  possess  wonderful  powers,  had  now  become 
the  sanctuary  of  an  Hellenistic  god,  the  ora- 
cular Apollo,  and  received  the  Grecian  name 
of  Daphne.  But  the  city  itself,  which  soon 
grew  in  riches  and  size  to  be  one  of  the  first 
in  those  times,  was  still  altogether  a  Syrian 
oitjT,  the  centre  of  those  various  heathen 
nations  that  surrounded  the  northern  part  of 
the  land  of  Israel.  Its  situation  made  it  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  Jerusalem.  The  latter 
was  situated  on  the  lonely  southern  end  of  the 
stream  of  Jordan,  in  the  deepest  seclusion  of 
the  inaccessible  high  lands  of  Judea ;  in  dis- 
tricts which  are  b^lted-in  to  the  east  by  the 
valley  of  Jordan,  and,  without  any  outlet,  sink 
into  barren  chasms ;  to  the  west  by  the  locked- 
in  continuous  Philistine  coast;  to  the  south 
by  the  wastes  of  the  Desert ; — Antioch,  on  the 
contrary,  was  situated  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Orontes,  where,  by  a  sudden  turning  of 
the  stream,  the  valleys  of  Lebanon,  like  the 
plains  of  the  lands  of  Euphrates,  open  towards 
the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  short  descent  of 
the  Orontes,  hasten  through  a  common  de- 
bouchure to  the  Mediterranean,  the  focus  of 
the  throng  of  nations.     As  Jerusalem  was 

S laced  on  the  side  of  Syria  which  sank  the 
eepest  toward  the  interior,  so  was  Antioch 
placed  on  that  which  opened  the  widest  to  the 
fixterior,  the  side  where  the  land  forms  the 
jihoroughfare  and  gate  eastward  to  Armenia 
and  Babylonia ;  westwards  to  Asia  Minor  and 
|o  Greece. 

"  This  was  the  place  prepared  hj  Providence 
as  the  point  from  whence  Christianity  should 
be  disseminated  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  the  place  to  receive  those  whom  the 
death  of  Stephen  had  scattered.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  contest  whether  the 
Christian  community  should  become  the  centre 
of  union  to  all  nations  took  place  in  Jerusalem, 
not  in  Antioch.  In  the  bosom  of  Paganism, 
considered  as  a  religious  confederacy,  there 
lay  no  power  dangerous  to  the  advance  of 
Christianity,  for  the  religion  of  the  heathens 
had  not  such  a  concentrated  and  well-com- 
pacted form  as  to  enable  it  to  oppose  Christi- 
anity with  a  systematic  resistance.    Not  the 


power  of  a  delusion,  nor  tlie  chains  of  a  piftgas 
line  of  thought,  interwoven  with  national  cus- 
toms, were  here  to  be  feared,  but  the  powers 
of  darkness,  of  sin  which  poisons  the  life  of 
man,  of  vices  which  are  dominant  in  corrupt 
nations,  and  of  the  misery  which  springs  from 
such  a  condition." 

The  conferences  at  Jerusalem  vers 
naturally  the  result  of  the  principle  oo 
which  the  Church  at  Antioch  was  foundei 
and  the  reconcilement  of  the  Judaic  and 
Gentile  elements  gave  a  fresh  stimulns  to 
the  progress  of  the  Church.  Fersecutioni 
and  trials  again  arose,  and  Jemsalem  was 
destroyed,  so  that  the  Christians  were  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  earth,  where  each 
individual  became  a  new  centre  of  spiritual 
inoculation,  appealing  no  longer  exclusiTciy 
to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  but 
to  the  whole  family  of  mankind,  of  what- 
ever tribe  or  denomination.  In  this  dis- 
persion, there  was  a  tendency,  the  author 
thinks,  to  three  centres, — Rome,  Alexan- 
dria, and  Antioch, — which  became  the  seat 
of  bishoprics  ;  and  hence  Episcopacy. 

Our  author  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
general  theory,  or  to  favour  any  particniar 
ecclesiastical  or  political  views,  unless  it  be 
that  he  holds  an  opinion  in  favour  of  Episco- 
pacy, as  in  itself  a  better  form  of  Church 
government  than  what  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to.  He  does  not  advocate  the  notion 
of  apostolic  succession,  nor  consider  Epis- 
popacy  as  of  Divine  appointment,  exclnsiye 
of  all  other  ecclesiastical  polities;  and 
therefore  we  do  not  much  care  to  impugn 
views,  which,  indeed,  are  only  stated  in 
one,  or  at  most  two  passages.  We  con- 
tent ourselves  with  denying  the  proposition 
contained  in  one  of  these  passages,  that 
<*  the  consciousness  of  their  mission  to  wage 
war  against  paganism,  awoke  in  the  Roman 
community,  and  so  moulded  the  form  of 
the  Church  by  means  of  Episcopacy,  as  to 
fit  it  for  this  contest,  and  the  substitution 
of  the  worship  of  Christ  for  the  idolatry  of 
the  people."  This  praise  of  Episcopacj  is 
not  very  intellipbly  put ;  but  taking  it  as 
meaning  that  Episcopacy  was  of  more 
service  to  the  Church  than  other  ecclesias- 
tical polities,  we  venture  to  assert,  that 
Episcopacif^  in  the  Anglican  and  Roman 
sense  of  the  term,  was  first  the  tool  of  civil 
polity,  and  then  its  tyrant ;  and  that  it  wii 
the  fertile  cause  of  almost  all  the  mischier* 
ons  contests  which  have  arisen  between 
civil  power  and  ecclesiastical  ambition. 

With  reference  also  to  some  observationi 
in  the  translator's  preface,  which  seem  to 
imply,  though  they  do  not  overtly  assert, 
peculiar  notions  of  the  Church's  mission  as 
regards  Sociology,  we  may  observe,  that  if 
this  book  makes  one  thing  more  dear  thin 
another,  it  is  this,  that  the  Christians  then- 
selves  of  the  first  century  did  not  view  of 
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deal  with  their  religion  as  apolitical  weapon. 
With  it,  they  attacked  none  of  the  existing 
iastittttions,  nor  even  the  abuses  of  society. 
Nor  did  they,  with  the  whole  armour  of 
holiness,  make  any  direct  aggression  on  the 
tyranny  and  intolerance  of  the  world  they 
lived  in.  The  Jews,  certainly,  were,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Romans,  a  turbulent  and  auda- 
cious race,  and  with  them  the  Christians 
were  often  confounded,  which  was  one 
cause  of  their  persecutions.  But  then,  as 
now,  the  action  of  Christianity  upon  all 
forms  of  social  and  national  wrong,  was 
that  of  summer  on  the  gelid  obstruction  of 
the  glacier,  which  melts  away  nnder  the 
kindly  influence,  and  becomes  the  genial 
Boarce,  increasing  as  it  goes,  of  refreshment 
and  renoration  to  the  dwellers  down  the 
stream.  Or  in  the  better  words  of  our 
author:  "Thus  did  the  evils  which  oppress 
life  and  dissolve'  society  lose  their  poison 
and  their  destroying  power,  and  were  there^ 
by,  even  in  the  main,  themselves  overcome. 
Id  the  midst  of  the  more  and  more  intoler- 
able misery  of  a  sinking  people,  the  Church 
ttood  like  a  new-bom  humanity,  that  breast- 
ed the  waves  of  calamity  with  the  strength 
of  youth,  without  being  overpowered  by 
them ;  and  the  institutions  and  forces  fitted 
to  manifest  the  power  of  the  community 
6pranj(  up  naturally^  without  labour  and  am^ 
Mt(Uion,from  its  indwelling  life:* 

Beyond  these  matters,  which  indeed 
might  be  cut  out  without  the  least  injury 
to  the  tissue  of  the  work,  we  have  nothing 
to  except  against.  But  our  summary  of 
the  contents  is  far  from  exhaustive.  The 
book  contains  much  of  interest,  to  which  we 
cannot  allude.  The  extracts  we  have  given 
may  serve  to  show  that  the  translator  has 
well  done  his  part  of  the  work.  And  as  of 
an  engraving  we  may  safely  judge,  with- 
oat  seeing  the  original  picture,  whether  it 
be  natural  or  truthful,  so  of  this  translation 
we  shall  confidently  affirm,  that  it  repro- 
daces  the  original  so  far  as  clear,  precise, 
accurate,  and  nervous  English  can  do  it, 

Law  and  Gospel  :  Discourses  on  Primary 
Themes ;  to  which  is  added,  Trub  Re- 
vival. By  theRev.  Geobgb  C.  Hdtton, 
Paisley.    Pp.  20?. 

Edinburgh ;  William  Ollphant  and  Co. 

Ukdjbr  the  above  title,  Mr  Button  has 
published  several  discourses  on  such  topics 
^  Moral  Law,  Sin,  Satisfaction  of  Justice, 
Justification,  and  the  Gospel  Message. 
These  subjects  are  fundamental ;  and'clear 
conceptions  of  them  are  of  first  and  neces- 
*&ry  importance.  That  he  might  guide  his 
own  ordinary  hearers  to  an  accurate  under- 
standing of  them,  was  the  praiseworthy 
object  which  the  preacher  had  in  view  in 


the  composition  and  delivery  of  these  dis-^ 
courses.  But,  rightly  judging  that  the 
wants  of  the  most  in  our  congregations  are 
alike,  he  has  consented  to  give  them  fortl^ 
to  the  world  in  a  printed  form.  We  weK 
come  their  appearance,  as  furnishing  us 
with  an  admirable  specimen  of  such  pulpit 
instruction  as  the  times  require,  although 
such,  we  fear,  as  is  not  often  to  be  found.  In 
the  execution  of  his  work,  Mr  Button  has 
spared  no  pains,  and  his  is  a  master  mind. 
With  the  simple  aim  of  presenting  thot 
most  essential  truth  in  the  most  powerful 
light,  he  has  fixed  his  mind  on  the  very 
heart  of  his  subjects ;  and  whilst  he  has 
prevailing  errors  in  his  eye,  he  does  not, 
formally  diverge  into  any  tempting  arena 
of  conflict,  but  by  clear  and  calm  state- 
ments of  truth,  by  convincing  arguments 
in  their  support,  and  by  warm  appeals  to 
the  conscience,  he  efiectually  sweeps  away 
the  fanciful  oppositions  of  a  false  theology, 
and  marches  straight  along  the  central 
path  be  had  prescribed  for  himself.  His 
illustrations  are  happily  chosen.  His  words 
are  "  picked  and  packed."  He  writes  with 
a  heart  on  fire,  yet  ever  under  the  control 
of  a  well-balanced  judgment.  Such  dis-i 
courses  as  he  has  here  produced,  well  de- 
livered, must,  humanly  speaking,  have 
produced  no  ordinary  effect ;  and  are,  we 
believe,  of  the  stamp  which  God  is  pleased 
oftenest  to  bless.  We  can  say  of  this  little 
book,  what  we  cannot  say  of  many  volumes 
of  sermons,  that  a  careful  study  of  its  con- 
tents, and  familiarity  with  its  principles, 
will  fortify  a  man  against  a  thousand 
plausible  errors,  and  make  him  no  mean 
theologian,  whilst  the  hearty  belief  of  them 
will  ensure  his  salvation. 

Dakesburt  Hot78b.  By  Mrs  Hbnbt 
Wood.     Being  the  Temperance  Tale 

-  for  which  One  Hundred  Pounds  was 
unanimously  awarded  by  the  Adjudica- 
tors. 

Glasgow:  Scottish  Temperance  League. 

Stbtne's  Grief:  or.  Looking,  Seeking, 
and  Finding.  By  the  Author  of  "  Bow 
Garretts,**  "Frank's  Madonna,*'  "Ben 
Cheery,"  etc. 

Aftbb  Many  Datb  :  A  Tale  of  Social 
Reform.    By  Sbnbca  Smith. 

Harry  Birkett:  The  Story  of  a  Man 
who  Helped  Himself.    By  the  Author 
of    "Town    Life,"    Liverpool    Life," 
"  Rambles  in  the  Lake  District,"  etc. 
London:  William Tweedie.    18(0. 
Thb  first  of  these  works  was  the  priza 
tale  of  one  hundred  pounds,  given  by  the 
Scottish  Temperance  League.    It  is  de- 
voted to  the  illustration  of  the  insidious 
operation  and  the  disastrous  effects  of  in- 
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tefnperAnce^,  njid  (iontaliis  mmy  stiiritig^ 
dnd  graphic  'scenes  and  ineidents-of  th« 
dharact^r  which  might  be  expected  in  inth 
A  srotk»  It  is  written  with  tery  consider^ 
abl6  ability ;  and  thoagh  the  eolonring  is 
decasionallj  rathei*  high,  it  taltes  a  rery 
]»rominent  and  creditable  place  in  the 
vemperance  literature  of  the  day.  It  has 
Already  obtained  a  very  wide  ei/otila- 
lion. 

The  other  works  mentioned  are  of  much 
the  same  tendency,  aiming,  although  not 
Hi  so  specific  a  form,  to  promote  the  social 
and  moral  improvemeM  of  the  artisatl 
elasses  of  society;  They  are  altogether 
interesting  and  tetidable  booke« 


Lit«Lrfio»:  A  Senuoti,  l*reached  ai 
Wigton,  Cnmberland^  By  the  Ret. 
Albxahdbb  Leitch,  Atlthor  of  "The 
Unity  of  Faith,"  etc,  etc. 
Wfi  hare  read  this  sermon  with  great  pleA- 
stire.  Mr  Leitch  expresses  his  thoughts 
in  language  both  clear  and  simple  ^  ^bile 
he  displays  unusual  freshness  and  earnest- 
nesar,  as  well  as  sreat  ability,  in  dealing  witb 
the  gradd  old  themes  of  the  Gospel.  Att 
funeral  discourse,  it  is  well  calculated  to  be 
useful  not  only  among  Christian  mourners, 
for  whom  it  is  chiefly  intended,  but  al$o 
among  those  who  are  destitute  of  the 
Christian's  "  Hope."  We  cordially  rccott- 
mend  this  book  to  all  classes  of  readin. 


SntElligniw,— ^Ditih  ^nalnjtfrinn  (Cjuntlr- 


ntito^TTBllIAL  PfeOCSVDllV08« 

Ah&i'deen.— Thin  presbyfei^  met  in  St 
Kieholas  Lane  schoolroom  on  Tuesday, 
the  nth  ult.  —  Mr  Dickie,  moderator. 
Mr  Beckett,  Glasgow,  and  Mr  Lawson. 
Selkirk,  who  were  in  court  duHng  pan  of 
the  sitting,  were  asked  to  correspond.  The 
elerk  (Mr  Ritchie),  on  behalf  of  committee, 
Submitted  draft  mintite  referring  to  the 
death  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Angus.  The 
thinute  wa^  as  follows :— In  entering  ilpoii 
its  minutes  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Angus,  which  occurred  on  the  28th  of 
June,  the  presbytery  record  Its  deep  setise 
df  the  loss  which  it  has  sustained  through 
the  sndden  removal  of  one  whose  personal 
excellences  gare  him  an  influential  posl* 
tion  in  the  Church  and  community  *  whose 
natural  talents  and  scholarly  accomplish- 
ments, blended  with  the  most  unaffected 
^iety,  obtained  for  him  a  high  rank  in  the 
Christian  ministry ;  and  whose  prudence 
and  experience  rendered  his  counsels  pecu- 
liarly valuable  to  this  presbytery,  of  which 
he  was  a  member  for  forty-four  years,  and 
in  which,  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years, 
he  acted  as  clerk,  performing  the  duties  of 
that  office  with  an  ability  and  business ^ 
accuracy  that  could  not  be  surpassed. 
The  presbytery  would  hereby  express  its 
sincere  sympathy  with  Mrs  Angus  and  the 
liunily  in  theit*  sore  affliction.  The  minute 
was  approved,  and  the  clerk  instructed  to 
transmit  a  copy  to  Mrs  Angus,  in  accord- 
ance with  former  resolution.  Mr  Jamie- 
son,  elder,  reported  from  the  committee 
appointed  to  arrange  for  the  services  of  an 
elder  in  addressing  the  aggregate  meeting 
proposed  to  be  held  in  autumn,  that  the 
eommittee  had  been  unable  to  fix  upon  an 
eider  likely  to  undertake  the  duties.  After 
ftome  conversation,  it  was  agreed,  chiefly 
Dn  the  ground  that  at  the  October  meeting 
liftrtest  would  not  be  finished,  to  defter  the 


eonfereAce  and  aggregate  meeting  till 
Tuesday,  22d  November.  Messrs  Stirling;, 
Dickie,  Ritchie,  and  M*Kerrow,  reported 
M  to  their  progress  in  visiting  various  con- 
gregations, according  to  appofntmeot  of 
the  presbytety — these  visits  having  gene- 
rally taken  place  in  conjunction  with  the 
Visits  of  the  Synod's  deputies.  In  general 
an  increased  interest  was  manifested  in 
religions  matters;  the  meetings  held  bj 
the  deputies  were  well  attended,  and  otbe^ 
Wise  the  reports  were  gratifying.  Mr 
Beckett,  who,  as  one  of  the  ^nod's  (i^ 
puties,  had  visited  Lumsdeti  village  and 
Ellon,  expressed  also  his  gratification  it 
the  results  of  the  deputies'  visits,  which 
were  such  as  Convinced  him  that  these  de* 

Sutations  are  fitted  to  do  much  good.  Hf 
[* Arthur,  as  the  only  minister  present  of 
a  congregation  which  had  been  visited, 
expressed  his  high  gratification  at  the  visit 
of  the  deputies ;  and  he  believed  in  that 
feeling  he  did  not  stand  alone.  The  re- 
ports were  approved.  Adjourned.  In  «■ 
ference  to  the  above  minute  regarding  th< 
late  Mr  Angus^  the  jPree  Press  obsenrei, 
that  this  is  the  first  instance  of  such  a 
tribute  beinff  paid  by  the  presbytery  daring 
Its  whole  hutory  under  the  various  deno- 
minatfoiis  through  which  it  has  passed- 
ft  period  of  more  than  a  century. 

Dumfries. — ^Thls  presbytery  met  oti  I9tb 
September — Rev<  James  Jenkins,  Castit- 
Douglas,  moderator.  Mr  Robert  Wishart, 
under  call  to  Thornhlll,  having  delitered 
all  his  trials  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pres- 
bytery, his  ordination  was  appointed  to 
take  place  on  Thursday,  lUh  October. 
Messrs  Klntiear  (Dalbeattie),  Patervon 
YDalry),  and  Barclay  (DunscoreX  to  of- 
neiate.  Kext  ordinary  meeting  is  to  be 
held  at  Dumfries^  on  the  first  Wedneidaj 
of  November. 
i>tM</«d.-^thitf  ptesbytery  tteft  ea  tli« 
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18th  Attgasl— the  Reir.  Darid  Marshal], 
moderator  pro  tern*  The  presbytery  sus- 
tained and  concurred  in  a  call  given  k>y  the 
Broughty  Ferry  congregation  to  Mr  Hngh 
T.  Uowat,  and  assigned  him  subjects  of 
trial  for  ordination.  The  contener  of  the 
presbytery's  Mission  Committee  reponed| 
which  report  was  received  and  adopted. 
Appointed  as  Mission  Committee  for  the 
year,  the  Rev.  Br  M'Gavin,  Messrs  Bor^ 
vick,  Muir,  and  Mackersie;  the  Rev. 
Walter  Muekersie,  conrener.  Bead  a  letter 
from  the  Synod  Treasurer  anent  the  con- 
gregations in  the  bounds  in  arrears  to  the 
^ynod  ¥und.  Instructed  these  congrega-* 
tions  to  make  a  collection  for  this  fund  at 
their  earliest  conrenience.  The  convener 
of  the  committee  anent  Home  Mission 
operations  reported,  which  report  was  re* 
ceived.  After  a  lengthened  conversation, 
the  presbytery  requested  the  Rev.  John  C« 
Baxter  to  prepare  a  statistical  report  of 
the  destitute  localities  in  Dundee  and 
aeigbbourhood,-  and  submit  it  to  the  next 
meeting  of  presbytery,  which  takes  place 
on  Tuesday,  the  23d  October. 

Ei^  and  InvermsB. — ^This  presbytery 
met  at  Forres  on  the  24  th  July  ^^  the 
Key.  Adam  Lind,  Elgin,  moderator.  Mr 
Donald  Ross,  sen.,  having  given  in  trial 
exercises  for  ordination  on  subjects  pre- 
scribed to  him  at  the  preceding  meeting, 
which  were  unanimously  sustained,  his 
ordination  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
second  congregation  of  Inverness  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the 
Md  August ;  the  Kev.  John  Whyte,  Moy- 
116SS,  to  preach  and  ordain;  the  Rev. 
Bobert  Ferrier,  Tain,  to  address  the  newly 
ordained  minister ;  and  the  clerk  was  in- 
strnctcd  to  request  the  Rev.  Mr  M*Leod, 
of  Free  Church,  Croy,  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  in  Gaelic.  The  pres- 
bytery accordingly  met  at  Inverness  on 
Wednesday,  22d  August,  for  the  ordina- 
tion of  Mr  Ross,  sen.  Mr  Cooper  of  FAla^ 
^ing  present,  was  invited  to  correspond, 
snd  begin  the  services  with  praise  and 
prayer.  After  which  Mr  Whyke  give  a 
Jliscourse  from  1  Pet.  i.  19,  "The  pre- 
cious blood  of  Christ.'*  After  ordination, 
Mr  Ferriet  gaVe  an  address  to  the  young 
minister ;  and  Mr  M*Leod,  of  Free  Church, 
Croy,  addressed  the  people  in  Gaelic. 
The  solemn  work  of  the  day  being  over, 
the  ptBsby  tery,  in  company  with  their  Free 
Chnrch  brother,  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the 
bouse  of  Mrs  Fraser,  Huntly  Street.  The 
ibinister  thus  set  apart  to  this  important 
«phere  of  labour  begins  in  veiy  favourable 
circumstances ;  and  from  his  own  kind  and 
conciliating  disposition,  ss  well  as  the 
Wrong  attachment  of  his  people,  they  hav* 
jpg  waited  for  and  watched  over  him 
^^unughis  entire  Hail  course  of  study,  there 


is  the  prospect  of  the  settlement  being  a 
very  happy  one.  Neit  meeting  of  pres- 
bytery to  be  at  Moyness,  on  Tuesday  aftef 
the  second  Sabbath  of  October. 

Hamilton. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
28th  August,  in  Muir  Street  church  hall-^ 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Struthers,  moderator. 
Mr  William  Martin,  student,  who  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Mission  Board  *as  a  mis- 
sionary to  India,  gave  the  trials  prescribed 
to  him  for  license  and  ordination  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  presbytery,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The  pres- 
bvtery  appointed  his  ordination,  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  India,  to  take  place  in  the  East 
Church,  Stratharen,  on  Tuesday,  the  25th 
{September;  the  Rev.  Mr  Gnnlon  to  preach ; 
the  Roy.  Mr  M^Lay,  Mr  Martin's  pastor,  to 

S reside,  ordain,  and  charge  him  ;  and  the 
^   lev.  Dr  Somerville,  the  Synod's  Foreign 
Mission  Secretary,  to  address  the  people. 

Lancashire. — A  Special  meeting  of  thi» 
presbytery  was  held  at  Liverpool,  On  the 
27th  August — the  Rev.  R.  Cameron,  mo- 
derator/iro  tern.  A  call  from  the  congre- 
gation at  Sutton,  Cheshire^  to  Mr  H«  T. 
Howat,  preacher,  was  sustained ;  and  ii 
was  agreed  that  the  next  ordinary  meeting 
at  Kendal  should  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
llth  September. — ^The  presbytery  met 
again  at  Kendal  on  the  llth  September-^ 
the  Rev.  William  M*Kerrow,  D.D.,  moder- 
ator. A  letter  was  read  from  Mr  Howaf, 
probationer,  declining  the  call  from  Sutton, 
which  was  accordingly  set  aside.  Ap- 
pointed next  meeting  to  be  held  at  Brad- 
ford on  Tnesday,  16th  October.  The  ses- 
sions of  Mount  Pleasant  and  Derby  Road 
congregations,  Liverpool,  having  reported 
favourably  concerning  the  movement  for 
commencing  a  station  at  Everton,  and  tt 
site  for  the  proposed  buildings  having  beeik 
selected  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  the  presbytery  agreed  to  sanction 
the  selection  of  the  site,  and  remitted  the 
matter  to  the  committee,  that  the  necessaiy 
steps  may  be  taken  for  securing  the  site, 
and  obtaining  contributions  for  the  build- 
ing fund.  The  clerk  reported  that  Messrs 
Duncan,  Walker,  and  Pearson,  students, 
had  been  certified  to  the  Professors  for  the 
Current  session  of  the  HaU.  It  was  also 
reported,  that  the  plans  for  the  buildings 
at  Burton-npon-Trent  had  been  com- 
pleted ;  and  that  it  was  expected  the  works 
would  be  commenced  forthwith,  thus  ren- 
dering the  early  payment  of  contributions, 
for  the  section  of  the  church  there  very 
desirable.  In  the  evening,  the  presby- 
tery met  with  the  members  and  friends  of 
the  Kendal  congregation  ;  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Wallace,  pastor  of  the  chureh,  presiding. 
Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by 
Dr  M*Kerrow  and  the  Her.  R.  8.  Scott ; 
and  suitable  addresses  were  delivered  \fj 
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Dr  M*KerroWj  the  Rev.  Messrs  Graham, 
Til  J  lor,  and  Scott;  and  Messrs  Samuel 
Stitc  and  Joseph  Herald,  elders. 

Melrose. — This  prelbytery  met  on  the 
1 1th  ult. — Mr  Oliver,  moderator,  A  letter 
from  Mr  William  Miller  being  read,  de- 
fslining  the  call  from  the  West  Congrega- 
tion, Selkirk,  the  call  was  accordingly  set 
^side.  The  Presbytery  Missionary  CJom" 
luittee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs 
Lnmgair  and  Oliver,  with  Mr  Dunn,  con- 
vener, Mr  Stevenson  having  delivered  all 
his  trials  for  ordination,  his  ordination  at 
Melrose  was  appointed  to  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  the  9th  of  October ;  Mr  Russell 
to  preach,  and  Mr  Lawson  to  preside,  and 
give  the  charges  to  minister  and  people, 

THEOLOGICAL  HALL. 

The  names  of  Charles  G.  Squair,  of  the 
fifth  year,  and  Charles  G.  Forrester,  of  the 
first  year,  were  omitted  in  the  list  of 
students  last  month. 

INDUCTION  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  EDHOND  AT 
ISLINGTON. 

Tab  Rev.  Mr  Edmond  was  inducted  into 
the  new  and  important  sphere  of  his  labours 
in  London  on  Friday,  the  31  st  of  August 
last.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr 
Ridpath,  of  Wells  Street  chapel ;  and  the 
charge  to  the  minister  and  people  was  de- 
livered by  Dr  Archer,  of  Oxendon  chapel. 
Several  Congregational  brethren  kindly 
took  part  in  the  devotional  services.  A 
soiree  was  held  in  the  evening,  when  the 
hall  was  crowded  with  an  interested  and 
intelligent  audience — Dr  Archer  in  the 
chair.  Speeches  were  delivered  by  the 
chairman,  Drs  Campbell,  Taylor,  Eadie, 
i^nd  Messrs  Dickie,  Bristol,  Taylor,  Bootle, 
Scott,  Manchester,  and  others.  Mr  £d^ 
mond  was  introduced  on  the  following 
Sabbath  to  his  charge  by  Dr  Eadie,  who 
preached  in  the  forenoon ;  Mr  Edmond 
preaching  in  the  evening,  from  Romans  i, 
15.  The  hall  was  crowded  on  both  occa< 
sions.  Mr  Edmond  has  received  a  most 
enthusiastic  welcome  from  his  people,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  that  his  settlement 
in  London  will  be  productive  of  great  good 
to  the  cause.  One  could  not  but  be  struck 
with  the  great  mass  of  yoving  men  present 
at  both  services, 

students'  MISSIONAKT  SOCIETY. 

On  Tuesday  night,  the  18th  ult.,  the  annual 
public  meeting  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Students'  Missionary  Society  was  held  in 
Queen  Street  Hall,  and  was  numerously 
attended.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the 
^ev.  Professor  M'Michael)  who,  in  his 


opening  address,  intimated  that  the  stn- 
dents  had  collected  L.380  at  meetings  ad- 
dressed by  them  during  the  past  year,  \>hich 
they  had  handed  over  to  the  Scottish  Coast 
Mission.  Addresses  on  missionary  topics 
were  then  delivered  by  the  Rev.  H.  M. 
MacGill;  Rev.  Behari  Lai  Sing,  from  India; 
Rev.  Hugh  Goldie,  from  Calabar;  andbj 
Messrs  Gowanlock  and  Chalmers,  studenu 
in  divinity,  Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  stated  that  last  yeu 
the  students  had  subscribed  L.500  to  make 
an  addition  to  the  Theological  Hall  of  the 
Waldensian  Church.  Since  that  subscrip* 
tion  had  been  given,  however,  the  Theo- 
logical Hall  of  the  Waldensian  Church  bad 
been  transferred  to  Florence,  and  permis- 
sion was  now  asked  from  the  students  to 
allow  the  money  they  had  subscribed  to  be 
devoted  to  the  renting  of  a  building  at 
Elorence.  The  secretary  said  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  permission  asked  would  be 
granted  when  the  subject  was  brought  be- 
fore the  society  at  a  biisihess  meeting. 
The  students  were  congratulated  by  mors 
than  one  of  .the  speakers  on  the  success 
which  had  attended  their  misbionary  laboon 
since  the  institution  of  the  society. 

TRICENTENARY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

To  the  Ministers  and  Members  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Synod,  at  its  meeting  in  May  last, 
'*  unanimously  adopted,  in  all  its  parts,  the 
request  of  the  Committee  on « the  Tricen- 
tenary Celebration  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  and  reappointed  the  Committee 
to  take  advantage  of  any  suggestions  that 
might  be  thrown  out — to  be  ready  for  co- 
operation with  other  churches— to  be  pre- 
pared, whatever  circumstances  may  arise, 
to  offer  counsel  in  regard  to  the  general 
celebration — and,  should  they  see  fit,  to 
issue  an  address  or  suggestions  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  congregations  of  this  Church,'" 

The  portion  of  the  report  relating  to  the 
general  celebration  was  as  follows : — 

'*  A  further  measure  to  which  the  Com- 
mittee attach  much  importance,  is  the  set- 
ting apart  a  day,  to  be  observed  throughout 
all  the  congregations  of  the  Church,  for  the 
special  and  devout  commemoration  of  the 
Reformation  from  Popery,  when,  with  ser- 
vices of  thanksgiving  and  humiliation,  and 
discourses  or  addresses  devoted  to  the 
occasion,  a  revival  should  be  sought  of  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  the  Reformation, 
and  thereby  of  enlightened  piety  and  spi* 
ritual  zeal,  and  onward  progress  in  truth 
and  freedom. 

*<  The  day  most  appropriate  for  such  an 
end. is  the  20th  of  December,  when,  with- 
out any  appointment  of  Parliament  or 
Privy  Council,  the  first  General  Assembl; 
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of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  held  ;  and 
that  Church,  in  all  the  freshness,  simplicity, 
and  freedom  of  young  life,  stood  forth,  like 
the  primitive  (Jhurcb   at  Jerusalem,  or* 
ganized  and  ardent  to  fulfil  the  mission  for 
which  she  had  been  called  into  being,  alike 
uuendowed  by  and  uuallied  with  the  State. 
"  If,   half  a   century  ago,  the  United 
Kingdom  devoted  a  day  to  celebrate  the 
jubilee  of  a  venerated  sovereign ;  if,  last 
year,  throughout  Scotland,  and  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  where  Scotchmen  or 
their  descendants  are  wont  to  meet,  nume« 
rous  companies  assembled  to  celebrate  the 
centenary  of  our  great  lyric  poet's  birth  ; 
if  every  year,  throughout  the  States  of  the 
American  Union,  a  day  is  set  apart  to  cele* 
brate  their  national  independence, — what 
•claim  upon  Scotland's  remembrance  and 
celebration  has  that  event  which,  beyond 
&U  others  in  her  history — beyond  the  battle 
of  Bannockburn,    or  the    union   of  the 
Scotch  and  English  crowns,  or  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  or  the  sway  of  the 
Commonwealth,  or  the  triumph  of  the  Be- 
Tolution,  or  the  great  political  and  fiscal 
reforms  of  our  own  day — has  most  power- 
fully moulded  its  character,  and  secured 
its  interests,  and  established  and  elevated 
its  name  and  influence  throughout  the 
world  ? 

"  Three  centuries  have  rim  their  course 
sjnce  that  event.  Yet  this  is  the  first  pub- 
lic or  formal  celebration  of  it.  The  domi- 
nance of  antagonistic  influences  on  the 
arrival  of  its  first  centenary,  and  of  spiritual 
^upineness  on  the  arrival  of  the  second, 
hindered  its  celebration  at  the  one  period, 
tnd  led  to  its  neglect  at  the  other.  In  this 
age,  beyond  the  upholders  and  votaries  of 
arbitrary  principles  and  religious  error 
and  superstition,  there  is  no  other  class  of 
the  community  which  may  not  be  expected 
to  regard  it  with  a  greater  or  less  measure 
of  the  interest  and  seriousness  befitting  its 
importance.  For  its  benefits,  social  and 
political,  have  been  universal  and  im- 
mense. So  that,  viewed  only  or  mainly  in 
relation  to  civilisation,  the  patriot,  the 
politician,  the  man  of  letters  or  science, 
and  the  intelligent  citizen  of  every  grade, 
"»ay  well  demand  for  it  a  national  com- 
memoration. 

^  But  its  primary,  its  grandest,  and  its 
niost  conspicuous  benefits  were  religious, 
and  its  celebration  is  pre-eminently  incum- 
bent on  the  society  which  it  called  into 
existence,— the  Reformed  Church.  And 
»f  on  every  branch  of  that  Church  this  duty 
'8  incumbent,  especially  does  it  devolve 
on  that — which,  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
the  Reformed  doctrine,  and  the  fidelity  of 
*ne  Reformed  discipline,  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Reformed  liberty  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  to  elect  their  own  pastors, 


when  all  these  were  corrupted  or  ignored 
in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  was  the  first  to 
secede  from  it,  and  to  encounter  all  the 
hazards  and  dishonour  of  Dissent, — that 
which  is  the  oldest,  therefore,  of  all  the 
Dissenting  Churches  in  Scotland, — that 
which  in  its  principles,  and  in  the  rights 
and  influence  of  its  members,  is  the  freest 
of  all  the  Presbyterian, — that  which  alone 
of  them  has  opposed  State  endowments  of 
religion, — that  which  for  four  generations 
has  maintained  that  the  Church  is  not  only 
to  preserve,  but  to  prosecute  the  work  of 
Reformation, — on  that  branch  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  we  say,  it  especially  de- 
volves to  celebrate  the  most  signal  display 
of  God's  favour  to  our  land  ;  and,  reflecting 
on  all  the  blessings  of  which  that  work  has 
been  the  channel  to  our  ancestors  and  to 
ourselves,  to  say  with  the  Psalmist — */ 
will  remember  the  works  of  the  Lord :  surely 
J  will  remember  Thv  wonders  of  old,  I  will 
meditate  also  of  all  Thy  work,  and  talk  of 
Thy  doings*  It  is  well  that  the  assembly 
of  her  elders — teaching  and  ruling — set 
apart  a  day  for  its  celebration.  But  the 
duty  is  not  to  be  performed,  nor  the  privi- 
lege enjoyed,  by  proxy.  These  belong  no 
less  to  the  members  of  the  Church  than  to 
her  official  representatives.  And  it  is 
most  meet  that  throughout  all  her  congre- 
gations a  day  vhould  be  consecrated  to  this 
high  purpose.  *  Oh  that  men  would  praise 
the  Lord  for  His  goodness,  and  for  His 
wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men  I  Let 
them  praise  Him  in  the  assembly  of  the  elders. 
Let  them  exalt  Him  also  in  the  congregations 
of  the  people,*" 

In  adopting  this  part  of  the  report,  ♦*  the 
Synod  resolved  to  appoint  the  20th  De- 
cember next  to  be  set  apart  by  all  the  con- 
gregations of  the  Church  for  the  special 
and  devout  commemoration  of  the  Refor* 
mation  from  Popery,  when,  with  services 
of  thanksgiving  and  humiliation,  and  dis- 
courses or  addresses  devoted  to  the  occa- 
sion, a  revival  should  be  sought  of  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  the  Reformation, 
and  thereby  of  enlightened  piety  and 
spiritual  zeal,  and  onward  progress  in  truth 
and  freedom." 

Since  that  resolution  was  adopted  (May 
15th),  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Esta- 
blished and  Free  Churches  have  also  ap- 
pointed the  same  day  to  be  observed  for 
the  same  general  object;  so  that  Thurs- 
day, the  20th  December,  will  be  kept 
throughout  Scotland  as  a  sacred  holiday, 
and  will  exhibit  the  impressive  spectacle 
of  a  National  and  Religions  Celebration  of 
the  Reformation  from  Popery.  In  the 
prospect  of  that  event,  the  committee 
deem  it  proper  at  present  to  ofler  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions.  They  think  that,  to 
improve  the  occasion  aright,  neither  BhooUl 
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pulpit  disconrses  or  addresses  6n  the  sab* 
jecK  be  contined  to  the  day  set  apart  for 
general  celebration,  nor  should  the  publie 
i»erYices  of  that  day  be  restricted  to  eoa<» 
gregationbl  or  denominational  assemblies. 
The  principles  of  the  sole  authority  of 
God's  Word  as  the  rule  of  faitb^  and  of  the 
right  and  duty  of  private  judgmenC,  are  so 
transcendently  important, — as  are  the  doc- 
trines of  salvation  by  grace  through  faith  in 
the  righteousness  of  Christ — the  blessings 
which  have  flowed  from  the  vindication  of 
these  principles  and  doctrines  by  the  Re*- 
formers, — and  the  obligations  resting  on  our 
witness-bearing  and  J^cforniing  Church  lo 
rectify  what  is  wrongs  and  to  supply  what 
is  lacking  in  the  views  and  usages  trans* 
mitted  from  our  godly  ancestors,  that  the 
I  work  of  Reformation  may  be  carried  for- 
ward and  advanced  toward  perfection,-^ 
that  there  is  room  and  need  for  much 
pulpit  instruction  to  leaven  aright  the  mind 
of  the  Church,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the 
duty  before  it.  While  a  series  of  dis- 
courses on  the  subjects  indicated  may  be 
very  seasonable  and  advantageous  from 
the  pulpit,  it  is  no  less  desirable  that  the 
members  of  the  Church  should  make  them- 
selves well  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
influence  of  the  Reformation,  by  reading 
the  books  within  their  reach,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, whether  of  general  or  of  church  his- 
tory, or  of  the  biographies  of  the  Reformers, 
of  which  none  are  more  worthy  of  perusal 
than  Knox's  own  History,  and  his  Life  by 
M'Crie.  The  more  plainly  and  fully  the 
subject  of  the  Retbrination  is  treated  in  the 
pulpit  and  understood  by  the  people,  the 
more  fervent  will  be  the  commemoration, 
iind  the  more  ready  and  earnest  the  sub- 
jiequent  prosecution  of  the  great  work. 

The  public  services  on  the  20th  Decem- 
ber, in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  should 
consist  primarily  of  one  by  each  congrega- 
tion at  the  usual  time  for  public  worship. 


demoted  to  the  exercises  of  tbanksgiring 
and  humiliation,  and  to  a  discourse  or 
address  on  some  topic  pertinent  to  tb« 
occabion.  At  this  service,  as  in  previous 
discourses  on  the  subject,  every  miniiitti 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  impressing  on 
his  own  congregation  those  views  whicli 
he  may  deem  important  in  connection  with 
our  denominational  principles.  But  cuu- 
sidering  on  how  many  important  points  ail 
the  Reformed  Churches  are  agreed,  am 
especially  all  the  Presbyterian  Churclia 
of  Scotland,  and  how  desirable  it  is  tbt 
the  extent  of  their  agreement  should  b« 
acknowledged,  realised,  and  exhibited,  tb« 
opportunity  is  most  favourable,  and  tbt 
call  strong  for  united  services  in  com- 
memorating an  event  of  cummon  intereii 
The  committee,  therefore,  recommend  tint 
not  only  in  all  the  towns,  ibut  in  eteiy 
locality  where  the  ministers  and  congre- 
gations of  this  Church,  by  vicinity  to  those 
of  other  evangelical  churches,  Establisbcd 
or  Dissenting,  can  promote  conjoint  meet- 
ings for  celebrating  the  Reformation,  bjr  a 
succession  of  devotional  exercises  and  nd- 
dresses,  without  compromising  or  treocii- 
ing  on  denomizMtional  difierences,  tbf« 
manner  of  improving  the  afternoon  or 
evening  of  the  day  of  celebration  sbonld 
be  embraced.  The  interchange  of  pulpiis 
with  ministeiv  of  other  efanrches,  to  exhibit 
and  advance  the  Reformed  principles  and 
doctrines  held  in  common,  were,  also  most 
befitting  on  the  Lord's-days  immediately 
preceding  or  following  the  general  cele- 
bration. With  stedfast  adherence  to  ois- 
tinctive  principles,  let  us  cherish  catholicity 
of  spirit,  and  seek  co-operation  and  ut>ity 
with  others  to  the  extent  of  our  agreement. 
Whereto  we  have  already  attained,  lei  v« 
walk  by  the  same  rule,  let  ut  mind  the  saw 
thing, 

Hesbt  Rkntov,  Cameaet. 
September  2\i  I860. 


EVENTS  IN  ITALY. 

The  befit  anticipatioiifi  of  Garibaldi^B  cateer  have  been  more  than  realized,  and  tbst 
both  as  regards  the  fact  and  the  manner  of  its  achievements.  Everywhere  in  his 
progress  he  found  the  people  eager  to  hail  him, — ^towns  and  cities,  and  even  imperial 
armies  and  fieets,  falling  readily  into  the  wake  of  his  movement,  "swelling  the 
prestige  of  his  name,  and  adding  to  the  certainty  of  his  final  success.  In  its  later 
stages  the  progress  was,  happily,  bloodless  ;  the  miserable  tyrant  whom  he  sought 
to  dislodge,  either  lacking  the  courage  to  attempt  any  formal  resistance,  or  despair- 
ing of  finding  his  milit£u:y  force  willing  to  support  him  in  such  an  attempt  lo 
these  circumstances  he  wisely  adopted  the  simpler  policy  of  flight,  leaving  the  great 
patriot  in  full  and  unquestioned  possession  of  the  situation.  He  is  one  of  those 
characters  whose  usefulness  only  begins  with,  their  min.  As  a  monarch,  he  wss 
wbXj  a  nuisaiice  and  a  loomrge ;  as  a  iniserable,  helpless,  »nd  uupilied  eiil<s  b®  ^ 
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become  an  example  and  a  warning,  which  can  scarcely  be  lost  on  those  who  are 
inclined  to  walk  in  his  footsteps.  History  has  been  long  said  to  be  "philosophy 
teaching  by  example."  It  is  not  often  that  it  gives  us  such  a  condensation  of 
admonition  and  example  in  so  little  compass  as  it  has  done  in  connection  with 
these  sirring  events.  Let  tyrants  of  every  name  read  this  flaming  handwriting  of 
Providence  on  the  wall  of  their  blood-stained  palaces,  aright:  **  And  all  that  see 
shall  cry,  '  Beware.'' "  The  Nemesis  of  liberty  and  humanity  is  abroad,  and  the 
day  of  visitation  approaches  the  threshold  of  more  than  the  Neapolitan  Bourbon. 

Scarcely  had  GaribalcU  been  known  to  have  kept  his  word  to  the  letter  in  regard 
to  his  being  in  Naples  on  the  8th  of  last  month,  than  the  tidings  arrived  that 
the  King  of  Sardinia  had  held  out  the  flag  of  emancipation  to  the  subjects  of  the 
Pope,  and  had  taken  the  bold  step  of  marching  an  array  some  50,000  strong  into 
the  Papal  States.  Town  after  town  was  added  to  his  conquering  arms  ;  and  after 
a  severe  struggle,  Perugia  was  captured,  and  the  army  of  Lamoriciere,  the  Pope's 
general,  was  greatly  demoralized.  The  programme  of  Emmanuel  held  out  the 
prospect  of  nothing  more  being  left  to  the  Pope  than  the  *^seat"  of  his  power, 
Rome  and  its  environs ;  and  there  is  every  probability  that  this  sad  curtailment 
and  humiliation  will  soon  be  accomplished.  Not  only  have  the  fears  at  one  time 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  France  been  dispelled,  but  something 
like  assurance  has  been  obtained  that"  that  Power  will  still  adhere  to  its  declared 
resolution  to  prevent  the  intervention  (should  it  be  threatened)  of  Austria.  Never 
did  the  affairs  of  Italy  wear  a  more  promising  aspect,  and  never  had  the  lovers 
of  constitutional  government  more  cause  of  gratnlation  and  hope  for  the  Gon^ 
tinent  of  Europe.  The  only  point  of  difficulty  which  remains  unsolved  13  the 
case  of  Venetia.  Will  the  population  of  that  section  of  Italy  be  content  with  their 
bondage  now,  when  freedom  is  enjoyed  on  every  side  of  them  ?  Will  Garibaldi  or 
Victor  Emmanuel  extend  their  operations  to  them,  although  Austria  should  do  her 
worst  ?  These  are  the  vital  questions  which  remain.  It  were  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  the  last-named  Power,  taught  by  the  rapid  lessons  of  the  last  few  weeks, 
would  see  it  to  be  her  policy  to  agree  to  some  compromise,  which  would  give  Venetia 
her  rights  without  rendering  necessary  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  and  all  the  mtseries 
which  such  an  appeal  would  inevitably  involve. 

Siilce  the  above  was  written,  another  important  battle  has  been  fought  between 
the  Sardinian  army  under  Cialdini,  and  that  of  Lamoriciere,  issuing  in  the  signal 
success  of  the  former.  We  add  at  preseut  a  brief  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Naples,  taken  from  a  letter  dated  the  12th  ult.  :— 

"  Now  that  the  '  vox  populi'  is  comparatively  silent,  that  illuminations  have 
ceased  to  blaze,  and  women  and  small  boys  no  longer  flourish  swords  and  daggers, 
it  is  well  to  look  at  the  true  aspects  of  the  position.  We  have  no  Government,  and 
Garibaldi  is  going  away.  There  is  a  military  necessity  for  him  to  march  on,  but 
he  leaves  a  dangerous  state  of  confusion  and  uncertainty  behind  Jiim.  Divisions 
hetween  parties,  public  wants,  and  a  great  idea  amongst  many  of  the  canaille  that 
the  Golden  Age  has  returned,  when  maecaroni  is  to  be  had  for  asking,  and  little 
pigs  run  about  with  knives  and  forks  stuck  in  their  backs ;  add  to  this  that  there 
are  great  numbers  who,  from  ignorance  and  fanaticism,  from  hereditary  affection, 
and  from  fear  of  just  and  weU-merited  punishment,  would  be  ready,  if  an  opporr 
tunjty  presented  itself,  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons.  To  provide  against 
all  these  evils  a  strong  Government  is  needed,  and  Government  we  have  none. 
^e  have  administrators,  but  we  want  something  certain  and  established,  round 
which  the  national  mind  may  rally.  Whilst  Garibaldi  is  here,  all  goes  well ;  b^t 
when  he  leaves,  a  want  and  a  void  will  be  created,  and  maaxy  regard  such  a  state  ci 
things  with  apprehension.  There  is  much  to  be  done  here,  and  Garibaldi  is  doing 
it  well.  It  is  impossible  to  take  up  a  journal,  or  move  about  in  the  midst  of  the 
^^t  crowds  which  throng  the  capital,  without  feeling  that  a  master  spirit  is  here. 
lx)iig  before  the  city  has  shaken  off  its  slumber  the  Dictator  is  up  and,  driving 
about.  Yesterday  he  went  to  visit  Nisida,  and  surprised  the  British  Libiary  on  hii» 
return  with  a  visit  at  half -past  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  wishing  to  ]furcha*e 
*ome  books.  During  the  day  he  was  hard  at  work  receiving  visitors  and  Insisting, 
Wid  the  following  are  some  of  the  f ruit<»  of  his  labours : — 

"  '  All  politlcsd  prisoners  are  to  be  liberated  immediately.*     *  All  ciistom-hoiifii^ 
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barriers  between  Sicily  and  the  Neapolitan  continent  are  abolifihed/  ^  Twelve 
infant  asylums,  one  for  each  quarter,  are  to  be  established  in  the  capital  at  the 
public  expense,  and  are  to  be  municipal  institutions/  *  Secret  ministerial  funds 
are  abolished.'  *  The  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases  is  to  be  established/  ^  The 
order  of  Jesuits,  with  all  their  dependencies,  is  abolished  in  the  territory  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  their  property  declared  national.  All  contracts  weighing  on  pro- 
perty for  the  benefit  of  the  order  are  annulled.*  *  Considering  that  religious  fanati' 
cism  and  aristocratic  pride  induced  the  late  Government  to  make  distinctions  even 
between  the  dead,  the  burial  of  the  dead  is  henceforward  absolutely  forbidden 
within  the  walls  of  a  city.'  '  The  traffic  in  grain  and  flour  with  Ancona  is  pro- 
hibited.' All  these  decrees  have  a  history  attached  to  them,  which,  if  narrated, 
would  tell  of  sufferings  and  persecutions  almost  incredible.  They  are  admirable, 
and,  in  themselves,  amount  to  a  beneficial  revolution ;  but  the  better  and  the  more 
sweeping  the  changes  that  are  introduced,  the  greater  the  necessity  for  soue 
established  Government."  The  unhappy  feehng  between  Garibaldi  and  Cavoiir, 
which  has  recently  come  to  view,  deducts  somewhat  from  anticipations  expressed 
above.  Md.y  the  evil  be  averted  by  Him  who  **  turneth  the  hearts  of  men  as  the 
rivers  of  water." 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  IN  CANADA— ORANGE  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

The  progress  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  visit  to  what  must  be  regarded  as  an 
important  branch  of  the  colonial  dependencies  of  his  future  kingdom,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  all  that  could  be  desired,  was  sadly  marred  at  one  or  two  places  by  the 
obstinate  and  fanatical  zeal  of  certain  parties  in  Toronto  and  Kingston.  The  state 
of  feeling  on  the  subject  referred  to  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  statement  :— 

"  The  new  towns  of  Upper  Canada  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  become  un- 
pleasantly conspicuous  for  Orange  organizations  of  the  most  bitter  and  intemjierate 
tind,  even  for  these  societies.  In  Lower  Canada,  the  country  round  Montreal,  and 
from  Montreal  down  to  Quebec,  more  than  nine- tenths  of  the  entire  population  are 
Roman  Catholics.  In  a  few  towns  of  Upper  Canada  the  Protestants  and  I^oman 
Catholics  are  pretty  equal  in  numbers ;  while  in  many,  such  as  Kingston,  Toronto, 
Coburg,  Port  Hope,  and  Belleville,  the  Romanists  are  only  as  one  to  10  or  12,  or  even 
less.  As  a  rule,  however,  a  large  majority  of  the  population  of  all  Canada  are  Roman 
Catholics.  What  first  led  to  the  introduction  of  Orange  Societies  in  Upper  Canada 
none,  of  course,  can  tell,  though  all  are  painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that,  since  their 
organization,  quiet  and  good-will  have  almost  entirely  fled  the  towns  in  which  they 
are  established,  owing  to  the  incessant  war  of  petty  bickerings  going  on  between 
the  two  parties." 

Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings  as  these,  it  was  (with  singularly  bad  taste) 
resolved  that  the  Prince  should  be  received  at  Toronto  and  Kingston  with  Orange 
processions,  and  other  such  politico- religious  demonstrations  as  could  not  fail  to 
prove  exceedingly  irritating  to  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  Considering  how 
such  demonstrations  have  operated  in  Ireland,  and  considering  that  there  they  are 
now  positively  illegal,  it  is  impossible  to  condemn  too  strongly  the  spirit  in  which 
this  attempt  to  connect  the  visit  of  the  youthful  Prince  with  such  offensive  sectarian 
demonstrations  originated. 

The  Prince  followed  the  only  course  which  was  open  to  him  in  the  circimistancee: 
he  refused  to  set  his  foot  in  the  towns  where  those  demonstrations  were  insisted  upon. 
With  great  courtesy,  indeed,  he  signified  to  the  people  of  Kingston  his  determina- 
tion to  wait  in  the  roads  for  a  night,  to  give  them  time  for  reflection  and  coming 
to  a  better  mind ;  but  when  the  morning  came,  and  brought  no  signs  of  a  change, 
he  deliberately  turned  his  prow  in  another  direction,  and  left  them  without  having 
landed  at  all.  The  same  happened  at  Belleville,  where  the  Kingston  agitators  con- 
trived to  be,  and  to  persuade  the  people  to  bring  upon  themselves  the  same  humilia- 
tion. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rebuke  tlius  administered  by  the  Rrince  wm 
deeply  felt  as  it  was  thoroughly  merited.  The  idea  of  any  particular  party,  whetb^ 
political  or  religious,  insisting  on  having  its  shibboleth  pronounced,  and  its  ooloort 
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3tecl,  in  sucli  a  connection,  is  Bomething  wors6  than  preposterons — ^it  is  a  i»ece 
le  grossest  impertinence  and  intolerance  combinea  with  an  utter  want  of 
acy  and  taste.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  thing  should  have  been 
apted,  as  there  is  no  saying  how  long  and  deeply  the  feeling  may  rankle  now, 
ho-w  much  mischief  it  may  produce.  The  loyalty  of  the  Orange  party  was 
r  doubted,  and  is  not  doubted  even  yet ;  but  their  Protestantism  has  suffered 
^ous  damage ;  for  a  more  un-ProtestaDt  manifestation,  in  the  name  of  Pro- 
ntism,  has  seldom  been  given,  and  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 


FATHER  CHINIQUY. 

loticed  in  our  last  the  presence  of  this  remarkable  man  (generally  known  as 
\  Canadian  Reformer^')  at  the  meetings  in  Edinburgh,  commemorative  of  the 
sntenary  of  the  Scotti^  Reformation,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  history 
not  be  without  its  interest  to  our  readers, 
le  Rev.  Charles  Chiniquy  was  born  in  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  in  the 

1810,  and  is,  consequently,  fifty  years  of  age.    His  parents  being  French 
lan  Catholics,  he  was  brought  up  in  the  profession  of  that  religion,'  and,  as 
er  Canada  at  that  period  contained  nearly  one  million  of  Romanists  (since 
2ly  increased),  he  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  some  of  the  worst  features  of 
Papal  system.     His  father,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable 
pendence  of  spirit ;  for  he  not  only  read,  but  owned  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
nteresting  fact  in  connection  with  this  deserves  t6  be  noted.     By  the  time  that 
g  Chiniquy  was  eight  years  old,  his  father  made  him  read  the  Bible  aloud  for 
dification  of  his  family  and  his  neighbours.     The  priest  having  heard  that  fact, 
snted  himself  at  the  house.     "  Mr  Chiniquy,"  said  he  to  the  father,  "  you  must 
me  your  Bible ;  it  is  a  bad  book,  which  you  cannot  understand,  and  which  may 
ju  a  great  deal  of  harm ;  I  must  destroy  it."     On  hearing  that,  Mr  Chiniquy, 
Jy  agitated,  got  up  and  began  pacing  the  room,  without  saying  a  word.     At 
snd  of  about  two  minutes  he  said,  "  Monsieur  le  Cur4^  if  you  have  nothing  else 
11  me,  you  see  the  door  through  which  you  came  in ;  please  go  out  the  same  way.;* 
^kur  le  Cure  took  his  hat  and  left  the  house.     About  a  year  after  this  event, 
fciniquy's  father  died ;  and  the  son  was  sent,  first  to  school,  and  then  to  "  the 
lary,"  and  in  1833  was  consecrated  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  Rome.    In  1838 
gan  the  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  totial  abstinence  all  through  Lower  Canada, 
x)ntinued  to  do  so  for  upwards  of  twelve  years.     He  was  termed  the  Father 
hew  of  Canada ;  and  such  was  his  influence,  that  he  induced  no  fewer  than 
KK)  individuals  to  sign  the  temperance  pledge.     During  this  crusade  against 
kenness  nothing  afforded  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  have  a  public  disputation 
some  of  the  ''^miserable  Protestants  ;'*  and  yet  he  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of 
bating  copies  of  the  New  Testament  as  he  went  along,  although,  he  says,  he  did 
mderstand  them.     In  1861,  Mr  Chiniquy,  learning  that  there  were  thousands 
J  countrymen  livibg  in  the  United  States,  and  in  great  danger  of  being  lost  to 
)hurch,  selected,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Bishops  of  Canada,  30,000  acres 
id  in  Illinois,  seventy  miles  south  of  Chicago,  and  went  to  establish  himself 
,  in  order  to  keep  under  the  influence  of  Rome  all  the  emigrants  from  Canada, 
prevent  them  from  "  falKng  into  the  snares  of  Protestantism."    In  the  course 
few  years  he  had  collected  about  10,000  French  Canadians  in  that  part  of  the 
try.     In  fact,  everything  prospered  to  his  utmost  wish  until  about  three  years 

At  that  time  (a  French  Canadian  narrator  infonns  us)  the  Bishop  of  Chicago 
from  the  French  Canadians  a  chapel,  which  they  had  themselves  built,  and 
it  to  the  IrifiJi.  Great  was  the  outcry  of  the  French  Catholics,  and  Father 
iquy  was  not  slow  in  condemning  publicly  the  conduct  of  the  Bishop.  Here 
v^ed  a  long,  tedious,  and  vexatious  discussion  with  three  bish^,  into  the  par- 
urs  of  which  it  is  needless  to  enter.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Father  Chim'quy, 
ig  refused  to  submit  to  his  bishop,  except  according  to  the  laws  of  God  and  the 
of  the  Church  (when  a  submission  without  conditions  in  everythina  was  required), 
finally  excommunicated,  with  his  congregation.     To  defend  nis  position,  he 
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had  reoouree  to  his  Xew  Tdstament,  which  he  afeo  widely  distritiuted  among  his 
people ;  ihe  result  being,  that  when  the  time  came  to  choose  definitively  between  *'*'  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  and  ihe  Gospel,''  500  £amilie6  at  once  declared  themselves  for  the 
Gospel,  their  creed  being  *'  the  rejection  of  all  hope  of  salvation  by  works,  and  the 
acceptance  of  Christ  as  3idr  only  Saviour  and  Mediator."  No  sooner,  however,  was 
ihi&  "  Confession  of  Faith"  made,  than  both  Father  Chiniquy  and  his  flock  were 
subjected  to  all  manner  of  persecution.  As  for  Mr  Chiniquy  himself,  he  has  scarcely 
ever  been  out  of  the  courts  of  law.  He  has  been  accused  of  everything  up  to  arson 
and  murder ;  and,  although  his  innocence  has  uniformly  been  proved  beyond  dispute, 
very  large  sums  of  money  have  been  necessarily  expended. 

Such,  then,  is  a  short  sketch  of  one  whose  name  is  now  "  a  household  word" 
among  the  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada.  He  spoke  at  the  Tricentenary  Meetings 
in  English,  although  French,  of  course,  is  his  vernacul^,  in.  which  language,  m 
are  informed  by  those  who  have  heard  him,  he  speaks  with  almost  unrivalled  elo- 
quence. Even  in  a  foreign  tongue,  however,  his  power  over  his  auditory  proved 
to  be  very  great.  Among  his  other  distinguishing  characteristics,  that  of  an  unas- 
suming and  unaffected  modesty  must  be  mentioned.  He  repudiates  the  title  of 
"  Canadian  Reformer,"  although  we  believe  that  upwards  of  200,000  persons  have 
been  lefl,  through  his  instrumentality,  to  abandon  the  Roman  Catholic  and  embrace 
the  Protestant  faith.  He  is  confessedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  **  men  of  th* 
time,"  and  we  heartily  wish  him  God  speed  in  his  apostolic  enterprise. 


PREACHING  BEFORE  THE  QUEEN. 

.iSfiVERAX.  letters  have  appeared  of  late,  in  various  newspapers,  on  this  subject,  and 
attention  hafi  been  directed  to  it  otherwise  by  several  parties,  and  not  without 
reason.  The  practice,  so  scrupulously  observed  hitherto,  of  hmiting  ih&t  honour  to 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  is  one  of  those  lingering  littlenesses  whicli 
remind  us  that  we  are  not  yet  fully  out  into  that  broad  daylight  of  freedom  and 
liberality  which  w$  are  so  ready  to  associate  with  the  Britain  of  the  uineteentli 
century. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  set  up  any  tenable  plea  for  the  exclusiveness  which 
has  hitherto  characterized  the  procedure  of  those  who  have  the  rule  in  this  matter. 
There  is  nothing,  certainly,  in  the  coronation  oath  ef  the  Sovereign  which  should 
forbid  a  more  generous  and  catholic  poHcy.  That  oath  binds  the  Sovereign  to 
maintain  the  Protestant  religion.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  Presbyterian  or 
Congregational  dissent  is  not  as  thoroughly  Protestant  as  that  of  the  Established 
Church,  whether  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian.  Neither  is  there  anything  in  the  ciTil 
relations  of  th^  bodies  which  should  forbid  the  smile  of  the  Sovereign  falling  upos 
them  as  well  as  on  parties  in  the  Established  Church.  No  one  will  say  that  me^ 
are  one  whit  less  loyal,  less  peaceable,  less  interested  in  the  honour  and  integrity  (J 
ihe  throne,  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  well<^being  of  the  kingdom.  In  point  of 
scholarship,  too,  pastoral  zeal  and  fidelity,  the  purity  of  their  lives,  and  the  inflo- 
ence  of  their  ministry  in  sustaining  and  promoting  the  interests  of  morality  aod 
religion,  they  can  bear  comparison  with  the  representatives  of  any  State  religionist 
whatever.  Why  then  should  the  ban  of  proscription  be  put  upon  them  in  regaid 
to  this  matter?  Why  should  we  never  hear  that  Dr  Candlish,  or  Guthrie,  of 
Alexander,  or  Cairns,  or  Anderson,  or  Hobson,  had  been  invited  to  preach  hefoie 
her  Majesty  during  her  temporary  residences  in  Scotland?  Many  other  nam* 
might  as  easily  be  mentioned  among  the  dissenting  communities,  by  whom  sucli 
a  duty  would  be  discharged  in  the  most  creditable  manner.  But  oa  this  there  is 
jQO  necessity  to  dwelL  The  matter  (although  by  no  means  important)  is  one  which 
calls  for  review ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  generous  arrangements  vill  ^ 
.made  in  future. 
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Were  this,  my  dear  sir,  your  ordination  into  your  first  pastoral  charge,  or 
were  these  services  connected  with  your  removal  and  induction  from  a  rural 
to  a  town  ministry,  I  might  have  referred  to  many  points  which  I  shall  not 
touch.  In  the  former  instance,  I  might  have  addressed  you  on  the  functions 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  its  responsibilities,  its  difficulties,  its  rewards  and 
encouragements ;  in  the  latter,  T  might  have  alluded  to  the  different  modes 
of  the  discharge  of  the  pastoral  office  in  different  localities  and  circumstances, 
their  relative  dangers,  their  contrasted  advantages.  But  neither  of  these  is  the 
case.  Your  ministry  does  not  now  begin.  It  has  been  tried,  and  not  only 
not  found  wanting,  but  fully  and  honourably  proved.  The  sphere  you  leave, 
not  soured  with  disappointment,  not  from  the  depressing  consciousness  of 
ministerial  impotence,  not  from  the  painful  mutterings,  or  the  still  more 
painful  silent  signs  of  congregational  discontent,  not  from  motives  of  personal 
anibition  ;  but  impelled  by  the  invincible  force  of  the  call  of  duty  and  the 
voice  of  God  in  reply  to  your  prayers,  and  with  the  conviction  that  He  who 
hath  called  will  own  and  honour  your  obedience.  The  sphere  you  liave 
left,  besides,  very  much  resembles  that  on  which  you  now  enter.  In  both 
the  migratory  habits  of  our  common  Scotchmanship  prevail.  Here,  as  in 
Glasgow,  you  will  see  our  national  mobility,— -people — your  fast  friends- 
growing  in  the  world,  and  moving,  as  they  grow,  from  the  city  to  the 
suburbs,  and  from  the  suburbs  to  places  made  suburban  by  the  locomotive, 
moving  from  St  Paul's  to  Islington,  and  from  Islington  to  Reigate  or  to 
Brighton.  Add  to  these  considerations  the  many  distracting  calls  on  your 
activities  in  the  pulpit  or  the  platform,  and  you  will  find  much  that  assimi- 
lates a  Glasgow  and  a  London  pastorate.  I  am  thus  precluded  from  much, 
very  much,  on  which  I  might  have  occupied  the  time  of  one  coming  from  the 
quiet,  snug,  and  enviable  study,  the  quiet  haunts  and  habits  of  a  country 
charge.  Yet  a  few  words  I  must  say,  not  by  way  of  instruction,  but  first, 
^n  fulfilment  of  appointment,  and  second,  as  the  expression,  however  faint, 
of  my  personal  regards  to  you,  and  my  friends  now  under  your  charge. 

I  may  commence  my  remarks  with  the  expression  of  my  sincere  and 
undoubting  conviction  of  your  success  in  this  new  department  of  your 

.      lastead  of  the  usual  Sermon,  we  have  been  induced*  by  the  excellence  of  the  article  and  the 
lo  tv  *  of  the  occasion,  to  present  our  readers  with  the  above  Address  as  our  opening  paper 
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labours.  Of  that  I  entertain  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  It  may  be,  in  all 
probability  it  will  be,  that  at  first  you  will  have  discouragements, — i.e., 
things  to  discourage,  to  frighten  the  child;  they  only  stimulate  the  man; 
they  only  elicit  and  multiply  powers,  and  suggest  the  question.  How  can  such 
obstacles  be  met  and  mastered?  Eventually  manhood  must  triumph :  well- 
balanced,  rightly-based,  heavenly-sustainedi  thorough  manhood  is  sure  in 
the  upshot  to  conquer. 

I  congratulate  you  on  its  possession  and  display,  and  trust  that  your  con- 
duct, and  its  results,  may  be  an  example  and  encouragement  to  others.  It 
is  impossible  for  me — I  speak  not  in  tones  of  exaggerated  eulogium — to  pre- 
sent an  estimate,  impossible  to  form  one,  of  your  courage,  and  its  contin- 
gent sacrifices,  in  the  deed  you  have  achieved.  To  sever  oneself  from  a 
large,  loving,  energetic  congregation — to  part  from  the  social  circles  in 
which,  I  personally  know,  you  moved  in  mingled  light  and  affection — to 
leave  a  church  court  where  you  were  endeared  by  many  ties  to  many  leaJ- 
hearted  brethren,  and  come  to  this  Patmos  of  Presbyterianism, — all  this 
demanded  from  you  more  than  true  Romaic  virtus ;  and  now  we  thank 
Him  you  had  it,  and  have  di^layed  it.  My  brother,  I  make  these  allusions 
neither  to  flatter  nor  discourage ;  but  the  reverse.  I  argue^from  what  you 
have  done,  what  you  will  and  can  do,  that  if  your  congregation  does  not 
increase  as  rapidly  as  some  of  them  may  expect,  more  impatiently  sanguine 
of  success  than  yourself  still,  with  the  calm,  indomitable  resolve  you 
possess,  you  arc  sure  to  win  the  object  before  you, — the  ingathering  and 
establishment  of  a  congregation  of  souls,  taught  by  your  doctrine,  rescued 
by  mediatorial  grace,  and  formed  on  the  one  ideal  of  all  spiritual  excellence, 
impelled  by  the  one  principle  of  all  consecrated  energy,  "  The  mind  that 
was  in  Christ." 

Allow  me  to  suggest  a  few  of  the  obstacles  which  you  may  have  to  meet 
in  the  formation  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation,  specially  here.  It  is  not 
to  be  disguised  that  strong  prejudices  exist  in  many  English  minds  against 
our  very  name,  prejudices  against  our  doctrines  or  our  polity,  or  both.  Of 
course,  these 'prejudices  are  declining  in  force,  as  we,  our  Church,  and  its 
principles  and  operations,  become  known  ;  but  still  they  exist.  I  shall 
therefore  briefly,  on  this  occasion,  advert  to  them. 

With  one  class  of  our  fellow-Christians,  Presbytery  is  associated  with 
ecclesiastical)  with  priestly  despotism  :  "  The  Church,  as  such,  having  no 
voice  in  the  admission  of  its  own  membership ;  and,  generally,  no  power 
in  spiritual  things.  The  minister  is  everything,  the  people  are  nothing; 
and  if  we,  Congregationalists,  are  represented  as  a  democracy,  you,  the 
Presbyterians,  live  and  breathe,  if  you  can  breathe  at  all,  under  what  is 
more  than  a  democracy,  a  sacerdotal-oligarchy."  Such  is  a  very  current 
notion  among  many  of  our  Independent  brethren.  There  are  many  excep- 
tions, among  those  who  have  studied  our  theoretic  developments,  and 
watched  our  practical  embodiments;  still  the  thoughts  to  which  I  hare 
alluded  too  widely  prevail  not  to  be  noticed,  however  cursorily.  It  would 
ill  become  me,  on  this  occasion,  and  in  this  presence,  to  reverse  the  taunt, 
and  say,  that  if,  in  Presbyterianism,  the  clergy  are  all,  the  laity  nought, 
in  Congregationalism  it  is  just  the  opposite, — the  people  are  all-supreme,  the 
ministry  is,  in  power,  a  cypher.  I  agree  with  neither  statement  as  abso- 
lutely, or  even  where  true  godliness  prevails  in  the  pulpit  and  the  pew,  as 
approximately  true.  Controversial  points  I  purposely  shun  here,  and  now; 
I  merely  hint  the  duty  of  a  London  Presbyterian  minister  regarding  them. 
It  will  be  yours  to  show,  in  theory  and  practice,  the  misconception  to  which 
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I  have  alluded ;  to  illustrate  how  compatible  order  and  liberty  are  in  our 
mode  of  administration  ;  that  the  rights  and  authority  of  the  one  harmonize 
with  the  privilege  of  the  many  ;  that  neither  ignores  or  overrides  the  other ; 
that,  in  short,  voluntary,  spiritual,  and,  as  we  believe,  Biblical  Presby- 
terianism,  is  the  firmest  foundation  as  well  as  the  safest  guide  of  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

You  will  not  understand  me  as  urging,  or  even  suggesting,  the  duty  of 
constantly,  or  even  so  frequently,  referring  in  your  ministrations  to  this 
topic  as  to  make  you  sectarian.  Such  a  plan  of  teaching  I  utterly  repudiate. 
I  care  not  by  whom  it  is  pursued — Episcopalian,  Independent,  Presbyterian. 
I  believe  you  will  touch  as  little  and  gingerly  as  possible  on  points  of  deno- 
minationalism ;  and  certainly  never  touch  on  them  so  as  to  obscure  the 
Gospel,  or  hinder  your  Master's  work.  But  while  I  say  this,  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  shrink  from  their  assertion  or  discussion  when  they  come  in  your 
way  naturally  and  obviously.  I  know  not  whiqh  more  to  pity — the  man 
who  continually  dogmatizes  in  his  opinions,  whether  on  the  outer  or  inner 
Church,  and  contemptuously  regards  all  ecclesiology  that  diifers  from  his  ; 
or  him — I  can  scarcely  call  him  a  man — who  shrinks  from  the  avowal  of  his 
opinions  when  clearly  necessary  and  required,  or  cannot  vindicate  them 
when  avowed.  Able  as  you  are  to  defend  our  system,  and  fearless  to  avow 
it,  you  will,  I  am  confident,  avow  and  defend  it  in  love.  With  the  con- 
sciousness that  you  may  be  wrong  in  your  hermenentics  on  this  subject,  and 
others  may  be  right,  and  that  others  may  be  wrong  and  yourself  right,  you 
will  not  import  the  infallibility  and  anathematizing  presumption  of  Rome 
into  the  Presbyterian  chair  of  Islington.  Show,  my  dear  friend,  what  I 
know  your  aim  is  in  accepting  the  pastoral  office  here,  not  to  proselytize  to 
a  sect,  however  dear — not  to  extend  our  Synodal  structure,  however  pre- 
cious in  your  sight ;  but  to  enlarge,  and  elevate,  and  adorn,  the  Temple  of 
Ood  and  His  Son.  In  that  temper,  and  with  the  frankness  and  kindness 
of  your  own  genial  soul,  you  are  certain,  wjiile  you  differ  from  others  on 
the  platform  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  to  obtain  from  them  respect  for  the 
honesty  of  your  Presbyterianism,  and  love  for  its  genius  and  manner.  , 

Allow  me  now,  for  a  moment,  to  advert  to  another  point  connected  with 
the  name  we  bear.  It  cannot  be  disguised  that,  in  common  opinion,  that  is 
associated  with  perverted  views  of  the  Gospel,  with  another  gospel  which 
js  not  another.  The  historic  decline  of  evangelical  Presbyterianism,  whether 
in  England  or  Ireland,  forms  a  painfully  dark  chapter  in  the  annals  of 
the  Church,  and  has  such  a  sad  reality  about  it  as  to  connect,  in  uninformed 
and  unthinking  minds,  Presbyterianism  and  Socinianism.  I  admit  that 
popular  opinion  on  this  point  has  been  very  much  modified  during  this  cen- 
tury. The  missionary  and  other  evangelistic  movements  of  the  time  have 
brought  out  men,  their  character,  and  their  principles.  What,  seen  at  a 
distance,  scared  and  repelled,  has,  when  brought  near,  and  seen  without  the 
mists  of  remoteness,  won  confidence,  and  often  engendered  love ;  and  Presby- 
terianism now  is  not  to  many  the  unevangelical  bugbear  it  once  was.  Doubt, 
the  doubt  of  ignorance,  lingers  in  not  a  few ;  and  our  ecclesiastical  title  em- 
braces, in  their  judgment,  those  who  wrongly  assume  it, — who  have  no  claims 
to  it,  for  they  have  not  its  forms,  nor  the  shadow  of  them  ;  all  of  it  they  retain 
being  its  pecuniary  and  political  advantages — those  dona  more  fatal  than 
Greek  gifts,  sometimes  the  price,  sometimes  the  results  of  Gospel  surrender, 
of  ministerial  treachery.  Here  our  Church,  in  all  its  sections,  has  been  con- 
stantly, firmly  leal  to  its  trust  and  mission,  since  the  four  stalwart  men  nobly 
stood  up  at  once  for  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  cross  of  their  Master, 
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down  to  the  present  time.  I  refer,  mj  dear  friend,  to  this  point  now  as 
connected  with  a  present  and  prevalent  phase  of  faith  and  preaching.  lam 
not,  indeed,  prepared  to  accept  without  modification,  views  formed  in  eome 
quarters  as  to  the  extent  to  which  neological,  negative  preaching  exists— the 
hold  it  has  taken  of  the  modern  pulpit.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  much 
may  be  trdced  to  erroneousness  of  doctrine,  but  more  to  the  peculiar  mode 
of  thinking  of  some  of  the  brethren,  their  conceptions  of  the  demands  of  the 
age,  and  how  they  are  to  be  met ;  and,  last,  to  the  introduction  into  their 
composition  of  the  mist  style  of  America  and  Germany, — a  style  which,  after 
all,  is  that  of  cloudland,  though  the  clouds  be  sometimes  lined  or  fringed 
with  silver.  Their  study  and  admiration  of  certain  writers  have  reached  an 
extreme,  and  ahuost  approach  idolatry ;  and  this  spirit  they  carried  from 
the  mere  walks  of  literature  and  philosophy  into  the  domain  of  sacred,  of 
Christian  thought,  and  dogma,  and  feeling.  Still,  however,  it  cannot  he 
concealed  that  the  charge  is  to  a  most  painful  degree  true  ;  and  in  too  manj 
cases  the  simplicities,  the  vitalities  of  the  cross,  are  obscured  in  the  specu- 
lations of  philosophy,  falsely  so  called.  In  how  many  quarters  are  sinners 
left  to  find  for  themselves  the  way  of  salvation  ;  or  where  the  stirrings  of 
awakened  conscience*  are  lulled  by  neological  opiates,  and  where  the  pulpit— 
the  throne  of  power,  of  soul-saving  power — is  converted  into  the  rostrum  of 
the  mere  though  able  and  eloquent  speculator,  and  mind — immortal  and 
priceless  mind,  mind  for  which  He  died — is  left  to  wander  and  to  perish  in 
labyrinthic  an 4  wire- woven  speculation ! 

I  have  alluded  to  this  topic  from  no  suspicion  of  your  orthodoxy,  notirom 
any  fear  of  your  manner  of  teaching.     It  is,  indeed,  one  glory  of  our  Church, 
that  its  pulpit,  on  the  great  question  how  the  sinner  shall  b6  saved,  is  sound 
to  the  core.     Our  Church,  from  the  first,  has  been  a  living  protest  for  the 
truth  in  Christ.     Our  professoriate  has  at  once  reflected,  vindicated,  per- 
petuated its  evangelism.     The  men  who  have  filled  our  chairs— loved  on 
earth,  canonized  in   heaven — were  a  noble  succession, — men  of  various 
idiosyncrasies,  tempers,  scholarship,  attainments,  and  eloquence, — possessed 
of  various  adaptations  to  teach,  but  still  a  glorious  and  apostolic  succession 
and  array.     Survey  them  all,  from  the  earliest  to  the  last,  from  the  first  of 
the  noble  and  dauntless  four  down  to  those  of  our  own  times — our  Dicks 
and  Mitchells,  our  Balmers  and  Browns — and  what  do  we  see^  but  spirits 
now  burning  above  with  the  glow  of  the  truth  which  welded  their  hearts  into 
oneness,  as  it  tipt,  and  touched,  and  fired  their  tongues  with  eloquence  when 
below — Christ,  even  Christ  crucified !     Nor  is  it  less  delightful  to  see  the 
scriptural  tendencies  of  those  whose  minds  they  helped  to  fashion,  and  whose 
theosophy  they  did  not  dictate,  but  helped  to  suggest  and  direct !     So  much 
is  this  the  case,  that  to  some  our  teaching  seems  tamely,  obsoletely  mono- 
tonous.    Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  our  ministry  does  not  scatter 
ambiguous  utterances,  but  that  from  the  pulpits  of  our  cathedral  churche? 
of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  those  of  our  remotest  islands  and  our  most 
sequestered  moorland  districts,  of  our  mission  stations  in  Calabar,  in  Canada, 
or  in  Jamaica,  but  one  name  is  heard--^the  name  above  every  name ;  and 
one  theme  kindles  the  loftiest  eloquence,  is  defended  by  the  most  searching 
logic,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  highest  scholarship,  or  simply,  but  not  in- 
efficiently, preached  by  lowly,  Christ-like,  and  loving  hearts.     To  this,  mj 
dear  brother,  your  ministry  has  been  no  exception,  and  we  are  persuaded 
will  be  none.     Your  past  prophesies  your  future ;  and  we  are  fully  per- 
suaded that,  unseduced  by  dazzling  but  meteoric  themes,  and  undaunted  bv 
caricatures  and  condemnation  of  our  antiquated  and  effete  theology—^* 
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powerlessness  of  the  pulpit  and  its  occupants — ^it  will  be  yours  to  urge  with 
no  mincing  tones,  with  no  uncertain  sound,  with  no  mawkish,  puling  sen- 
timentalism.  the  great  cognate  and  inseparable  truths,  salvation. bj  the 
blood,  sanctification  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ, — the  truth  which  can  infallibly 
direct  the  ignorant  inquirer,  can  cheer  the  afS^icted  soul,  can  encourage  the 
timid,  can  arouse  the  lethargic  into  action,  and,  while  it  guides,  can  in- 
tensify the  activities  of  the  strong;  in  a  word,  those  truths  which  have 
made  you  what  you  are  as  a  man  of  God,  which  permeate  and  penetrate 
with  hfe  and  its  power  the  Church  below,  and,  finally,  shall  throne  in 
glory  and  bliss  that  Church  above.  Preaching  such  truths,  not  as  dry  and 
drastic  dogmas  of  a  creed,  but  as  the  living  and  welling  realities  of  your 
own  experience,  the  coming  portion  of  your  ministry  will  be  more  spiritually 
successful  than  its  predecessor,  and  both  will  be  crowned  with  honour — 
complete,  inconceivable,  and  eternal. 

I  have  addressed  you  rather  on  the  duties  contingent  on  the  peculiarities 
of  your  position,  than  to  the  general  yet  not  less  important  functions  of  your 
ministry ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  Your  pastoral  experience  is  ripe,  and 
your  present  position  is  new.  You  are  now  undertaking  the  oversight  not 
of  an  established  congregation ;  nor  are  you  now  to  mould  into  a  well- 
organized  association  the  overflowings,  the  swarmings  of  an  old  church  in 
the  neighbourhood,  nor  even  to  gather  and  build  up  this  people  alone  in 
their  most  holy  faith  and  simple  order ;  but,  if  I  understand  this  day's  pro- 
ceedings aright,  to  revive  and  extend  in  this  metropolis  the  borders  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  must  be  confessed  that  that  is  not  here  what  it 
should  have  been,  whether  as  to  the  number  of  its  congregations,  or  as  to 
their  vigour  and  action.  Presbyterianism  is  below  the  mark  in  the  metro- 
polis. It  has  not  been  aggressive ;  I  mean  not  denominationally,  but  evan- 
gelically aggressive.  It  has  not  even  tried  to  preserve  and  concentrate  its 
scattered  elements ;  and  what  is  true  of  our  own  branch  is  true  in  some 
<legree  of  the  other  sections.  May.  I  hint  that  these  very  divisions  and  im- 
portation of  Scottish  differences  and  antagonisms  from  beyond  the  Tweed, 
where  they  are  understood  and  have  some  reality,  to  England,  where  they 
are  not  known,  and  practically  do  not  exist,  hajs  been  one  secret  of  our 
general  weakness.  This  certainly  is  bad  and  unhealthy, — bad  and  un- 
healthy where  each  party  is  strong ;  destructive,  almost  fatal,  where  all  are 
^eak.  ^  Now  it  is  natural  to  ask,  Is  this  condition  of  ecclesiastical  afl^irs  to 
lie  perpetual  ?  Are  the  representative  Anglican  Presbyteries  and  Synods 
of  the  three  great  northern  bodies  to  stand  for  ever  aloof?  Is  there  to  be 
no  mutual  abeyance  of  sectionalism  and  sectional  distinctions?  In  the 
land,  where  (shall  I  say  it  ?)  happily  none  is  endowed  or  encompassed  with  the 
patronage  and  prestige  of  the  State,  shall  not  all  agree  to  think,  to  feel,  to  act 
together?  I  am  aware  of  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  and  I  would  not 
underrate  or  exaggerate  them.  One  of  the  most  formidable,  perhaps,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  vitality  and  the  gnarled  robustness  of  our  prejudices.  On  this 
point  a  question  was  addressed  to  me  in  the  following  words:  "When 
does  the  Free  Kirk  and  your  Kirk  unite  ?  Must  death  still  clear  the  way  ? 
What  a  powerful  body  for  good  you  will  make.  May  the  Master  hasten  it !" 
This  is  the  pithy,  sententious  language  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  geo- 
graphical travellers  that  Scotland,  glorious  and  numerous  as  its  roll  of  dis- 
coverers is,  has  ever  produced  ;  and  was  written  amid  the  wonders  of  moun- 
tains aftid  lakes,  and  scenery  where  the  Gospel  is  yet  destined  to  triumph, 
"lie  writer  is  David  Livingstone,  whose  heart  wandered  from  the  hills  and 
the  superstitions  of  Africa,  to  the  straths  and  worship  of  fatherland.     The 
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words  involve  a  great  principle — that  the  extinction,  not  of  the  men,  l>at  of 
their  prejudices,  is  requisite  to  the  consolidation  of  Presbyterian  union  in 
London.  Not  that  the  bigot  must  die,  but  that  the  bigotry  must  expire, 
must  be  exorcised.  Now,  my  dear  friend,  you  have  come  fresh  to  this 
scene  with  the  reputation  of  love  heralding  you,  having  no  local  jealousies 
to  be  forgotten  or  forgiven,  no  personal  feelings  to  be  healed.  A  dozen 
loving-hearted  prominent  United  Presbyterian  ministers — a  dozen  loving- 
hearted  Free  Kirk  ministers  like  James  Hamilton^-on  whom  should  rest 
in  sparkling  brightness  the  dew  of  Hermon,  would  do  more  to  effectuate  such 
a  union  than  the  hair-splitting,  word- weighing,  and  conflicting  deliberations 
of  a  conclave  or  Synod,  Lay  yourself  out  for  this,  in  connection  with  your 
immediate  congregational  labours.  While  cherishing  the  confraternity  of 
the  Gospel  with  all  true  brethren  of  all  forms  of  godliness,  forget  not  this, 
but  give  it  prominence.  You  will  find,  I  may  safely  say  all— or,  if  any  ex- 
ceptions exist,  they  are  few — among  our  own  ranks  prepared  cordially  to 
concur,  and  many  of  our  brethren  of  the  Free  Church  ready  to  join  in  the 
movement ;  while  all  who  still  stan'd  apart  will  gradually  move  on  to  the 
common  centre,  attracted,  and  strip t  almost  insensibly  of  their  peculiarities, 
not  by  the  force  of  polemical  logic,  but  by  the  power — ^more  still  and  silent, 
but  mightier  power— of  love. 

And  now,  my  dear  brother,  I  have  done.  I  have  not  touched  on  the 
more  ordinary  duties  of  the  pastorate. '  There  we  might  change  places,  and 
I  might  listen  instead  of  speaking.  I  have  occupied  your  attention  ?rith 
what  more  specially  relates  to  your  present  undertaking.  I  have  urged 
fidelity  to  your  distinctive  principles  and  their  development,  unwavering 
attachment  to  the  central  and  centralizing  themes  of  the  Gospel,  and  love, 
uniting  love,  to  the  brotherhood.  I  have  to  apologize  for  the  time  I  have 
occupied,  and  the  imperfection  of  my  cursory  remarks.  At  least,  I  have 
spoken  from  the  heart.  I  trust  I  have  spoken  to  it.  And  now,  I  am  sure 
that  I  only  utter  the  feelings  of  my  brethren  in  the  ministry  and  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Church  now  present,  that  as  from  the  breast  of  one  man  our 
prayers  rise  to  Him  whose  authority  you  have  honoured,  that  He  will 
honour  you  in  this  sphere  of  action  with  many  souls  as  your  highest  reward ; 
and  that,  after  a  life  of  honoured  and  honourable  usefulness,  you  may  occupj 
no  remote,  no  inferior  place  amid  God's  own  hierarchy  above,  but,  having 
turned  many  to  righteousness,  may  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  stars  for 
-ever. 

A  word  now  to  the  congregation,  and  almost  but  a  word.  I  have  occu- 
pied so  much  time,  that  I  have  almost  none  to  devote  to  you.  Nor  is  this 
very  important.  There  is  one  idea  which,  if  -i  could  impress  it  upon  you, 
and  if  in  you  it  were  i^amified  and  germinated  into  action,  would  be  all- 
Bufiicient.  I  have  alluded  to  Mr  Edmond's  responsibility  in  the  step  he  has 
now  taken,  but  I  would  have  you  remember  that  that  responsibility  is  not 
his  alone ;  you  share  it  with  him.  In  what  proportion  I  cannot  say ;  at  least 
enough  remains  with  you  to  solemnize  and  call  forth  every  effort.  It  is  no 
slight  thing,  although  I  fear  it  is  not  always  felt  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  invite 
any  one,  a  licentiate,  to  the  pastoral  oversight  of  a  congregation  ;  the  act  de- 
cides his  happiness  and  usefulness  in  time,  it  may  decide  theirs  for  eternity. 
But  there  is  something  peculiarly  solemn  in  inducing  a  man  to  leave  a  circle 
where  every  point  is  familiar,  and  familiar  in  affection — where  his  work  is 
comparatively  easy,  from  its  being  appreciated  by  others  and  systematized  bv 
Hmself,  and  shared  in  by  well-trained  and  willing  coadjutors — to  a  scene 
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where  all  is  untried.  All  ibis  entails  great  accountability  on  you,  and  that 
accountability  is  personal,  and  should  be  practical.  You  are  bound  to  make 
up  what  he  has  abandoned  and  sacrificed  for  you.  In  your  time,  in  your 
property,  in  your  hearts,  in  your  moral  influence,  he  must  have  the  place 
which  he  has  lefl  in  others.  This,  of  course,  must  be  the  result  of  time ; 
but,  from  the  beginning  of  your  relation,  show  that  you  are  determined  it 
shall  be  the  result — guide  yourselves,  support  him  with  this  impression,  and 
that  will  be  enough  I 

Had  I  time  and  space  to  address  you  on  the  duties  arising  from  this  re- 
sponsibility, I  might  refer  to  such  points  as  follow,  beginning  first,  not  with 
that  which  is  prime  in  moment,  but  nevertheless  not  to  be  overlooked — ^I 
mean  the  temporal  support  of  the  ministry.  On  this  topic,  if  not  strongly 
symbolically  represented,  the  voluntary  principle  is  distinctly  in  practice 
recognised  by  our  Church,  at  once  on  the  grounds  of  scriptural  teaching 
and  equitable  compact.  By  this  we  are  not  to  understand  the  miserable 
caricature  and  perversion  of  the  priniHple  which  too  many  hold  and  act  on — 
not  the  obligation  to  give  and  thus  support,  but  the  right  to  withhold  and 
thus  starve  the  ministry  out.  Thus  you  have  not  learned  the  principle,  and 
thus  will  not  you  act.  From  what  I  know  of  you,  your  conduct  will  be  of 
a  more  generous  and  honest  order ;  and  at  one  point  specially  you  will 
aim — ^you  know  what  I  mean — the  support  of  your  minister  from  your 
own  resources,  independent  of  any  extrinsic  aid.  That  will  indeed  be  a 
grand  slate  of  things,  and  you  can  and  will  realize  it. 

As  to  your  attendance  on  my  brother's  ministrations,  I  may  only  remind 
you  that  a  wandering,  uncertain  people  is  very  apt  to  produce  a  dull,  de- 
pressed pastor.  Thoughts  will  arise  in  his  mind  that  he  is  inefficient,  and 
the  thought  will  produce  the  result.  On  this  point  it  is  needful  to  remind 
you  more  now  and  here — ^first,  from  the  want  of  topical  religious  associa- 
tion ;  and,  second,  from  certain  habits  of  getting  together  great  monster 
congregations,  by  special  spasmodic  means.  Whatever  the  motives  of  the 
originators-^and  I  highly  honour  them — ^and  whatever  the  results — and  I 
would  speak  of  them  fondly  and  hopefully, — still,  I  presume,  one  efiect  is  to 
heget  a  habit  of  wandering,  a  craving  after  novelty,  an  indifference  to  the 
plainer  and  simpler  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Be  not,  I  implore  you,  carried 
a^way  with  the  stream ;  but  feel  that  your  minister  is  the  best  for  you,  and 
your  place  of  prayer  the  holiest  and  most  fitted  temple  of  your  heart.  Rest 
convinced  of  this,  though  a  minister  says  it, — ^you  will  always  get  good  if  you 
only  seek  it. 

From  this  point  I  may  only  further  add,  that,  of  course,  you  desire  your 
minister  success  ;  I  mean  by  that,  not  his  success  in  gathering  a  large  and 
affluent  congregation,  but  many  converted  and  progressive  souls.  This  is 
fhe  grand  end  of  the  ministry.  Now,  what  I  would  have  you  here  remember 
IS  the  old  apophthegm — A  praying  people  make  a  preaching  pastor.  This,  of 
coarse,  is  not  always  and  necessarily  true,  for  a  man  may  exercise  his 
oratorical  powers  to  a  high  degree  unsupported  by  the  prayers  of  his  church, 
only  buoyed  up  by  the  conviction  of  duty  or  the  impulses  of  ambition. 
But  to  be  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  successful,  he  must  be  sustained 
^y  prayer,  and  accompanied  by  the  preparation  of  heart  on  the  part  of  his 
people.  I  am  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  contrary  impulse ;  that  all  the 
blame  of  powerlessness  and  imperfection  rests  on  him  ;  that  the  sermon  is 
poor,  the  minister  is  not  himself  to-day.  Is  there  no  fault,  hearer,  in  your- 
self—-no  cold  feeling  to  the  preacher — ^no  indifference  to  the  theme — no 
lethargic,  stupifying  influence  on  your  soul  f     I  say,  and  say  it  fearlessly, 
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that  the  spiritual  non-success  of  preaching  is  as  oflen  to  be  traced  to  the 
pew  aa  to  the  pulpit,  that  it  is  as  often  to  be  found  in  the  sleepiness  of  the 
one  as  in  the  stupidity  of  the  other.  Break  up,  therefore,  your  fallow  ground, 
that  he  sow  not  among  thorns.  Come  from  the  altar — the  family,  the  closet 
altar;  come  from,  come  with  prayer  for  him,  for  yourselves;  come  with 
deep  self-searching ;  come  with  your  hardened  fallow  heart  broken  up,  and 
its  thorns  buried  in  its  clods,  and  the  word  of  the  minister  will  prove  even 
there  the  Word  of  God.  "  It  shall  not  return  unto  Him  Toid,  but  it  shall 
accomplish  that  which  He  pleases  ....  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come 
up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle  tree ;  and 
it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting  sign,  that  shall  not  be 
cut  off." 

There  are  many  points  on  which  I  might  have  touched ;  but  I  refrain. 
I  cannot,  however,  close  without  expressing  the  earnest  and  united  prayer 
of  this  audience,  that  the  union  this  day  inaugurated  may  be  a  long-con- 
tinued and  a  constantly  blessed  one ;  that  the  liomes  of  this  people  may 
have  their  roof-tree  strengthened,  and  their  hearts  refreshed  by  the  truth 
preached  by  their  pastor  ;  that  many,  on  the  very  turning-point  of  spiritual 
destiny,  may  here  have  that  destiny  for  ever  settled  in  light  and  life ;  that 
from  this  church  may  flow  to  the  neighbourhood  streams  of  sacred  and 
purifying  influence ;  that,  still  further  advancing,  this  congregation  may  send 
forth  the  truth,  the  truth  in  Christ,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth.  And 
now  may  God  be  merciful  unto  you  and  bless  you  ;  and  cause  His  face  lo 
shine  upon  you.  And  after  all  the  changes  of  life,  its  sunshine  and  shadow, 
unite  you,  pastor  and  people,  in  the  glory  and  joy  of  His  own  eternal  home  I 
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One  congregation  in  Edinburgh  has,  for  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
carried  on  the  work  of  evangelization  in  two  districts  lying  contiguous  to  one 
another,  containing  each  about  600  families.  It  has  supported  a  superin- 
tendent, who  has  been  either  a  licensed  or  ordained  minister,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  preach  twice  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  Mission  Chapel,  conduct  a  prayer-meet- 
ing at  least  once  a  week,  and  superintend  all  the  operations  of  the  mission. 
Under  him,  two  lay  missionaries,  whose  more  especial  work  it  is  to  visit  the 
families  residing  in  the  district  assigned  to  each  ;  to  read  God's  Word,  ex- 
hort, and  pray  when  practicable  ;  to  see  that  the  children  are  all  at  some 
school,  receiving  both  secular  and  religious  instruction  ;  and  impress  upon 
those  who  attend  no  other  church  the  duty  of  coming  out  to  hear  the  Gospel 
preached  in  the  Mission  ChapeK  and  also  to  call  the  attention  of  the  evan- 
gelist to  particular  cases  of  aflJiction  or  anxiety  of  mind,  so  that  he  may 
either  visit  them  by  himself  or  along  with  the  missionary.  There  is  also  a 
large  week-day  school  supported  by  the  congregation,  in  which  fees^re 
only  charged  at  the  low  rate  of  one  penny  or  twopence  per  week,  and  books 
given  gratuitously,  or  at  a  reduced  rate ;  so  that  education  may  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  very  poorest  of  the  population.  That  the  most  indi- 
gent may  not  be  excluded,  a  considerable  number  are  gratuitously  educated, 
and  shoes  and  clothes — collected  or  purchased  by  the  more  wealthy  of  the 
congregation — are  distributed  now  and  then  among  the  poorest  of  the  pnpils. 
The  average  number  of  scholars  on  the  roll  is  240.  About  80  of  these  form 
an  infant  class  with  a  female  teacher,  having  a  room  appropriated  to  tbeoi- 
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selves.  In  the  other  room,  the  master  has  a  male  and  female  as  assistants  ; 
and  the  girls  who  are  of  age  have  another  mistress,  who  teaches  them  sewing, 
knitting,  etc.,  for  two  hours  in  the  afternoon.  There  is  a  Sabhath  school  in 
each  of  the  two  districts,  convened  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  public 
worship  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  one  in  the  schoolroom,  presided  over  bj  the 
week-day  teacher ;  and  the  other  in  the  Mission  Chapel,  presided  over  by  a 
well-qualified  person  in  the  congregation ;  and  the  teachers  in  both  scliools 
are  also  all  members  of  the  congregation.  Besides  these  two  Sabbath 
schools — which  are  more  especially  for  the  younger  children  of  both  sexes, 
including  two  infant  classes — there  are  two  classes  held  afterwards  for 
young  men  and  women  of  more  advanced  age.  The  number  of  teachers  in 
the  various  classes  is  upwards  of  thirty.  A  Sabbath  morning  class  has  also 
long  been  held,  which  has  of  late  been  converted  into  the  form  of  a  prayer- 
meeting  for  the  young.  The  superintendent  reads  a  verse  or  two,  makes  a 
few  explanatory  and  practical  remarks  thereon,  and  then  calls  on  a  young 
man  to  engage  in  prayer,  only  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  then  reads  another  verse, 
and,  after  a  few  remarks,  again  calls  upon  another  to  pray ;  and  thus  are 
many  young  lads  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  trained  up  to  the 
exercise  of  prayer,  and  insensibly  and  gently  brought  to  be  able  to  express 
their  petitions  in  the  presence  of  others  without  embarrassment,  in  a  calm 
and  becoming  manner.  This  is  a  method  of  training  young  men  which  de- 
serves to  be  widely  known,  and  more  generally  adopted.  If  all  our  young 
men  were  thus  early  trained  to  be  men  of  prayer,  there  would  soon  be  a 
higher  tone  given  to  the  morality  of  our  districts.  In  addition  to  these 
agencies,  there  is  a  staff  of  about  fifty  Christian  instruction  visitors,  drawn 
from  the  congregation.  Each  of  them  takes  a  definite  locality,  consisting  of 
a  close  or  stair,  and  visits  as  often  as  practicable  every  family,  giving  and 
exchanging  tracts,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  engaging  in  prayer,  recom- 
mending the  children  to  the  week-day  and  Sabbath  schools,  and  giving 
advice  to  the  parents  on  the  duties  of  personal  and  family  religion,  Sabbath 
observance,  and  church-going.  There  is  in  this  a  near  approximation  to 
what  has  been  formerly  suggested,  but  this  visiting  agency  must  be  increased, 
till  each  visitor  shall  have  only  one  family  to  attend  to.  There  is  also  a 
Dorcas  Society  formed  among  the  ladies  of  the  congregation,  who,  besides 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  more  indigent  members  of  the  church,  extend 
their  beneficence  to  the  people  of  the  mission  districts,  by  bestowing  upon 
the  most  needy  and  deserving,  through  the  hands  of  the  missionaries,  articles 
of  new  or  cast-off  clothing. 

In  addition  to  the  Sabbath  school  libraries,  which  are  well  furnished  with 
books  suited  to  the  children,  the?-e  is  a  library  containing  about  500  volumes, 
open  one  night  in  the  week,  for  the  use  of  the  people  in  the  district.  The 
poor  are  supplied  gratis  ;  and  those  who  are  able  pay  one  penny  per  month, 
receiving  a  book  every  week  if  they  choose.  An  agency  of  a  more  secular 
nature,  but  calculated  to  be  a  good  auxiliary  to  the  mission,  has  likewise 
been  in  operation  for  seven  or  eight  years,  in  the  form  of  a  penny  savings' 
bank,  conducted  by  a  body  of  fifteen  directors,  who  attend  in  rotation,  three 
at  a  time,  and  act  as  tellers.  All  the  labour  is  gratuitous.  The  number  of 
accounts  opened  since  the  commencement  of  the  bank  is  upwards  of  10,000. 
A  course  of  popular  lectures  is  maintained  for  about  six  months  every  year, 
extending  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  about  the  end  of  April,  em- 
bracing various  subjects,  scientific,  moral,  and  religious*  one  of  which  is 
delivered  every  Tuesday  evening  in  the  Mission  Chapel.  In  addition  to  the 
gratuitous  labours  of  the. church  members,  the  mission  costs  the  congrega- 
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tion,  over  and  above  the  school  fees,  and  other  receipts,  about  L.500 
annually  for  salaries,  rent  of  premises,  and  sundry  charges.  Many  other 
congregations  are  engaged  in  a  similar  way,  though  the  extent  of  their 
operations  may  vary,  according  to  their  numbers  and  ability*  There  is, 
therefore,  not  a  little  doing  to  evangelize  and  elevate  the  more  degraded 
class  of  our  citizens ;  but  still  there  is  room  for  more  labourers,  and  there 
is  a  loud  call  to  more  vigorous  application  of  the  means  in  use. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  link  called  the  "  Missing  Link"  by  our 
friends  in  London  has  been  altogether  amissing  in  Edinburgh  for  a  number 
of  years,  whether  by  that  link  we  are  to  understand  the  Bible  itself  or 
Bible- women.  Besides  the  female  missionaries,  there  has  existed  in  £din> 
burgh  for  about  fourteen  years,  a  Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  the  Edinburgh  Bible 
Society,  who  have  maintained  a  male  colporteur,  or  Scripture  reader,  for 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  poor  and  working  classes  at  their  own 
houses,  and  supplying  them  with  copies  at  such  prices  as  they  are  able 
to  pay 

Fresh  forms  of  aggression  upon  the  masses  of  heathenism  among  ns  are 
being  still  devised. — God^s  Chosen  Fast,  by  Mr  James  Feddie,  City  Missionary. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PIECE  OR  TASK-WORK  ON  THE  OPERATIVES. 

The  existing  mode  of  conducting  business  has  the  effect  of  begetting  and 
fostering  habits  of  idleness,  more  especially  among  the  males ;  shoemakers, 
tailors,  and  many  other  tradesmen,  being  employed  on  task-work, — that  is, 
paid  according  to  the  quantity  of  work  done. 

If  working  men  were  thordughly  educated,  sober  and  religious,  this 
system  would  be  the  most  favourable  to  independence,  and  the  most  equit- 
able to  all  parties ;  but,  as  matters  stand  at  present,  unprincipled  and 
drunken  workmen  take  advantage  of  it,  and  loiter  about  two  or  three  days 
in  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  overwork  themselves  towards  the  end. 
The  idleness  of  the  first  half  insensibly  grows  into  a  habit,  and  the  unnatural 
exertion  put  forth  during  the  latter  exhausts  both  body  and  mind,  and  also 
creates  aversion  to  labour.  The  Sabbath  is  spent  in  sle^p  and  drowsy 
lethargy,  if  not  in  undue  indulgence  in  stimulating  drinks,  for  which  the 
depression  of  the  whole  man  produces  an  intolerable  craving.  On  Monday, 
"birds  of  a  feather  flock  together;"  groups  of  these  idlers  meet  to  lounge 
about  on  the  street,  or  club  together  in  the  tavern,  and  by  Monday  night 
the  last  sixpence  of  the  former  week's  wage  is  "melted"  into  whisky  or 
"  hard-ale."  Tuesday  is  likewise  spent  in  lounging  about  in  drowsy  inaction. 
There  is  not  so  much  drinking,  because  there  is  no  money,  but  eveiy  Scheme 
is  tried  "  to  raise  the  wind ;"  and  not  unfrequently  is  the  coat  which  had 
just  been  "relieved"  on  Saturday  again  sent  to  the  pawnshop  to  procure 
whisky.  Some  remain  idle  longer,  but  on  Wednesday  most  of  them  com- 
mence work  in  the  shop  or  in  their  own  houses,  in  a  very  unfit  condition 
both  of  body  and  mind.  Another  three  or  four  days  of  excessive  labour, 
and  again  the  same  period  of  debasing  idleness — a  weary  round  of  slavery 
in  which  to  spend  their  existence.  It  is  well  that  this  is  not  a  true  picture 
of  all  who  do  piecework ;  many  of  them  spend  their  spare  time  in  fabricating 
articles  for  their  own  use  and  the  comfort  of  their  families,  as  well  as  in 
mental  improvement.  A  large  number  of  them  are  religious,  intelligent, 
and  happy,  in  spite  of  customs  whicb  certainly  have  a  contrary  tendency. 
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It  occurs  to  me,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  more  intelligence,  sobriety, 
and  religion  among  working  men  whose  labour  is  equally  distributed  over 
all  the  days  of  the  week  than  among  those  engaged  in  piecework,  and  who 
generally  have  an  idle  day  or  two  in  the  six.  The  statement  as  to  intelli- 
gence may  not  appear  satisfactory  at  first  view ;  for  it  is  true  that  among 
such  as  described  above,  who  spend  nearly  half  the  week  in  idleness,  you 
will  find  the  larger  number  of  our  "  pot-house  politicians,"  eloquent  declaimers 
against  all  real  or  supposed  abuses  in  the  State,  who,  over  their  cups,  could 
frame  laws  for  the  whole  world,  who  would  fain  persuade  others  to  believe 
with  themselves  that  "they  are  the  children,  and  wisdom  will  die  with 
tbem,"  while  with  all  their  boasting  they  cannot  rule  their  own  spirits,  nor 
wisely  conduct  the  business  of  their  own  households.  It  is  among  those 
who  distribute  their  labour  more  equally  over  the  whole  week  that  you  will 
find  the  greatest  measure  of  sound  practical  information,  and  especially  of 
that  knowledge  which  maketh  wise  unto  salvation.  As  has  been  already 
hinted,  this  system  of  doing  the  work  of  a  week  in  three  or  four  days,  and 
idling  the  rest,  operates  against  sobriety  in  two  very  evident  ways,  by 
weakening  the  system  so  as  to  produce  a  craving  for  stimulants;  and  by 
exposing  to  temptation  while  in  a  state  of  idleness.  It  has  ofjben  been 
asked.  How  is  it  that  so  many  of  the  most  skilful  workmen  are  the  hardest 
drinkers?  This  task  system  in  great  measure  accounts  for  it.  They  can 
earn  in  three  days  as  much  wages  as  some  will  do  in  six.  They  know  this, 
trust  to  it,  and  therefore  spend  the  other  days  in  idleness  and  dissipation. 
As  to  religion,  it  is  self-evident  that  a  system  of  working  which  has  such  an 
effect  in  unfitting  a  man  for  the  holy  and  elevating  exercises  of  the  Sabbath 
must  be  inimical  to  the  growth  of  religion  in  the  soul. 

Allowing  the  position  to  be  established,  that  task-work  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  produce  habits  of  idleness,  inebriety,  and  irreligion,  IIow  is  this 
evil  to  be  remedied  1  It  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  the  nature  of  things, 
and  out  of  the  mutual  convenience  of  employers  and  employed,  and  has 
hecome  a  general  law  of  business,  which  looks  all  but  irrevocable.  There 
is  indeed  this  one  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  abolishing  piece  working, 
that  in  some  businesses,  such  as  shoemaking  for  instance,  so  much  shop- 
room  would  be  required  in  order  to  accommodate  all  the  men  in  the  establish- 
ment— ^which  must  be  the  case  if  paid  a  daily  wage — as  would  materially 
interfere  with  the  profits  of  the  employer.  Besides,  many  naturally  enough 
prefer  working  in  their  own  houses.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  it  is 
in  many  cases  the  fairest  mode  of  working  for  both  employers  and  employed, 
and  perhaps  should  not  be  abolished.  The  best  way  to  remedy  the  evils 
flowing  from  it,  is  to  educate  and  evangelize  the  working  classes,  so  that 
they  may  have  knowledge  and  principle  sufficient  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  abuses  of  the  system.  Let  them  be  taught  to  economize  their  time  and 
strength,  and  if  necessarily  denied  work  from  the  shop  for  one  day  in  the 
six,  to  occupy  that  day  in  fabricating  useful  articles  for  their  own  house- 
holds. Masters  should  strain  every  nerve  to  have  employment  in  readiness 
on  Monday ;  workmen  often  complain  of  it  as  a  hardship  that  work  cannot 
he  got  from  the  shops  on  that  day.  In  the  case  of  shoemakers  and  tailors 
it  may  be  out  of  the  power  of  the  masters  to  distribute  the  work  equally 
over  all  the  days  of  the  week,  unless  their  customers  co-operate  with  them 
in  promoting  this  desirable  object.  Let  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  wish  well 
to  the  working  classes  order  their  boots  and  other  clothing  early  in  the 
week,  and  deny  themselves  the  gratification  of  having  them  finished  against 
the  first  Sunday,  on  pain  of  removing  their  custom  from  the  shop.     Let 
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them  panse  and  think  how  many  poor  tailors  and  shoemakers  have  to  ^ork 
on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  that  the  customers 
may  appear  to  advantage  on  the  Sabbath.  Much  of  this  might  be  avoided 
by  a  little  consideration  in  giving  the  order  a  week  sooner,  or  by  waiting 
for  the  article  two  or  three  days  longer.  Cases  do  occur  in  which  haste  is 
unavoidably  required ;  but  these  might  always  be  the  exception,  and  not  tbe 
general  rule  as  at  present.  It  would  improve  matters  very  much  if  wealthy 
and  respectable  customers  would  make  it  a  standing  rule  to  have  such 
articles  fiuished  and  delivered  by  their  tradesmen  on  one  of  the  three  first 
days  of  the  week.  They  should  also*(c»teris  paribus)  be  ready  to  patronize 
those  benevolent  masters  who,  at  some  sacrifice  of  profit  to  themselves,  study 
to  have  work  cut  out  for  their  "hands"  on  the  Monday.  This  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  being  fully  considered  by  all  classes,  and  one  in  \irhich  all  should 
cordially  co-operate,  in  order  to  abolish  the  hurtful  custom  of  idling  one  half 
of  the  week,  and  working  beyond  ail  reasonable  bounds  on  the  other— a 
custom  which  tends  to  beget  and  foster  habits  of  idleness  and  dissipation 
among  the  workers,  and  brings  upon  masters  an  overwhelming  accumulation 
of  business  towards  the  end  of  the  week.  If  these  few  crude  suggestions 
should  have  the  effect  of  awakening  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this 
subject,  involving  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
fellow-men,  much  good  might  be  effected  in  the  way  of  suppressing  llie 
pernicious  habits  referred  to. — Ibid, 


THE  INITIAL  REVELATION;  OE,  THE  WORK  AND 
REST  OF  GOD  IN  GENESIS. 

PART  II. 

Before  resuming  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  might,  perhaps,  not  be 
unsuitable,  were  we  first  of  all  to  repeat  the  terms  of  our  proposition  with 
regard  to  it  They  are  th^se,  namely — that  this  narrative  of  the  Work  and 
Rest  of  God,  with  which  the  Book  of  Genesis  opens,  is  not  a  history  of  the 
actual  formation  and  establishment  of  the  visible  universe,  followed  by  a 
period  of  real  repose  and  refreshment  on  the  part  of  its  Maker,  but  is  the 
account  of  a  vision  granted  to  Adam,  when  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  life,  to  qualify  him  for  the  worthy  discharge  of  these  duties.  In 
support  of  this  view,  various  arguments  have  been  already  adduced,  founded 
on  a  consideration  of  the  necessities  of  the  case,  the  suitableness  of  such  a 
course  in  the  circumstances,  the  known  mode  of  the  Divine  procedure,  and 
the  terms  of  the  narrative  itself.  What  has  been  already  adduced,  thougb 
sufficient,  perhaps,  to  relieve  the  mind  from  any  undue  anxiety  with  reference 
to  the  geological  difficulty  alluded  to  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper, 
does  by  no  means  exhaust  the  amount  of  evidence  that  can  be  produced  in 
favour  of  our  proposition.  We  now  proceed  to  bring  forward  the  more 
direct  and  positive  proof  contained  in  the  record,  for  we  have  yet  to  shoff, 
that  there  exists  distinct  historical  evidence  that  such  a  revelation  actually 
was  delivered  to  Adam.  For  this  purpose  we  now  turn  to  a  passage  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis,  extending  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty- 
third  verse,  both  inclusive. 

We  formerly  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  delivery  to  man  of  a  Divine 
revelation  with  reference  to  the.  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  God  and  the 
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creatures  was  absolutely  indispensable,  and  could  not  be  delayed.  Now, 
whilst  the  revelation  to  Adam,  detailed  in  chapter  first,  would  certainly  not  be 
granted  before  woman  was  made,  for  that  event  is  included  therein,  it  is,  at 
the  same  time,  unlikely,  considering  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and,  if  one  may 
say  so,  the  fitness  of  the  occasion,  that  it  was  postponed  till  after  that  event. 
All  things  considered,  the  period  at  which  that  event  took  place  may  be 
regarded  as  being  the  most  probable  time  at  which  the  revelation  was  given. 
Well,  the  formation  of  woman  is  the  chief  topic  in  the  passage  before  us. 
(Gren.  ii.  18-23.)  This,  then,  is  the  time,  and  here  is  the  place,  and  lo, 
a  vision !  a  vision  of  creation  vouchsafed  to  Adam,  appears  in  the  record. 
Yes,  it  is  even  so.  The  words  of  the  salutation  wherewith  Adam  receives 
his  wife  from  the  hands  of  the  Lord  God  put  this  beyond  a  doubt.  He  is 
evidently  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  circumstances  attending  her  originr. 
His  words,  on  awaking  out  of  the  ^*  sleep,"  are  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood. 
"  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,  and  fiesh  of  my  fiesh ;  she  shall  be  called 
Woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man.''  From  this  it  is  manifest  that 
Adam  was  not  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  during  the  '*  deep  sleep,"  as  it 
is  called.  So  far  from  that,  these  words  of  his  do,  on  the  contrary,  clearly 
prove  him  to  have  been  an  intelligent  witness  of  the  marvellous  work  which 
was  then  accomplished.  Whilst  the  hands  of  the  Divine  Architect  fashioned, 
or,  to  use  the  expressive  word  in  the  margin,  ^'  builded,"  the  form  of  her 
who  was  to  be  the  companion  of  his  life,  Adam  looked  on,  filled,  doubtless, 
with  awe  and  wonder,  as  he  traced  the  progress  of  that  strange  work.* 

It  thus  appears  that  there  actually  was  a  revelation  by  vision  granted  to 
Adam  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  principal  object  among  the  works  of  God 
with  which  he  was  surrounded.  Now,  on  the  principle  that  a  part,  more  espe- 
cially if  it  be  a  principal  part,  is  oftentimes  made  to  stand  for  the  whole,  it 
might  not  be  difficult,  upon  this  fact,  to  build  an  argument  in  favour  of  a 
revelation  regarding  creation  m  ^eTiera^  having  been  granted  to  Adam  at  this 
time.  We  have  no  intention,  however,  of  adopting  that  course.  Our  course 
shall  be  more  direct,  and  shall  lead,  we  doubt  not,  to  a  result  much  more 
satisfactory  and  conclusive  than  could  possibly  be  arrived  at  in  that  way. 

In  the  words  more  immediately  preceding  those  wherein  the  ^particulars 
as  to  the  formation  of  woman  are  related,  the  creatures  are  represented  as 
being  '^  brought  to  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call  them,"  as  it  is  given. 
In  this  occurrence,  and  in  the  statements  made  in  connection  with  it,  we 
think  we  can  trace  what  represents  the  bringing  into  existence  of  the  crea- 
tures in  general,  in  the  act  of  being  displayed  to  Adam,  as,  in  what  follows  it, 
we  have  already  found  more  fully  and  distinctly  set  forth,  as  an  event 
plainly  shown  to  Adam,  the  creation  of  woman  in  particular. 

Immediately  before  the  formation  of  woman,  as  we  have  seen,  the  crea-* 
tares  generally  were  exhibited  to  Adam.  Yes,  that  is  true;  but  it  is 
not  the  whdle  truth ;  they  were  *'  formed"  for  the  purpose.  Having, 
at  the  outset  (verse  IS),  indicated  the  intention  of  the  Lord  God  to  give 
a  wife  to  Adam,  the  record  goes  on  to  say — **  And  out  of  the  ground  the 
Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
brought  them  to  Adam,"  etc.  So  we  find  it  here  stated,  that  the  lower 
creatures  were,  on  this  occasion,  *'  formed   and  brought  to  Adam,"  just 

*  Besides  the  present  instance,  there  are  tvro  other  examples  of  the  ^  deep  sleep  "  recorded 
in  Scripture.  There  is  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xt.  12),  and  the  case  of  Daniel  (Dan.  x.  9) ; 
i&  both  of  which  cases,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  persons  under  the  influence  of  the 
*' sleep"  were  ftivoured  to  receive,  during  its  continuance,  special  communications  from 
heaven. 
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as  we  find  it  stated  subsequentlj,  that  woman  also  was  at  this  time  "  formed 
and  brought  to  Adam."  This  difference,  however,  is  to  be  noticed  betwixt 
these  two  events  in  Adam's  experience,  that  whilst  the  formation  of  woman 
was  both  visional  and  real,  the  formation  of  the  lower  creatures  was  mereli/ 
visional.  That  this  was  indeed  the  true  character  of  the  latter  event,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  the  creatures  referred  to  were  actually  formed  before 
Adam  was  made.  The  "  forming"  of  the  creatures  spoken  of  in  this  passage, 
therefore,  which  took  place  after  Adam  was  made,  and  of  which,  apparently, 
he  was  a  spectator,  must  necessarily  have  been  something  quite  distinct  and 
altogether  different  from  the  actual  bringing  of  them  into  existence.  It  must 
have  been  apparent^  but  not  real — a  vision^  in  short,  and  nothing  more. 

But  some  one,  perhaps,  may  be  disposed  to  regard  what  is  said  in  the 
passage  with  reference  to  the  forming  of  the  lower  creatures  as  being  of  a 
very  loose  nature,  such  as  leaves  undetermined  the  time  of  the  event.  We 
cannot  see  that  the  passage  furnishes,  any  ground  whatever  on  which  to  rest 
this  idea.  On  the  contrary,  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  whole 
passage  appears  to  us  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  this  view  of  the 
matter  altogether  untenable.  These  two  events — th^  formation  of  the  lower 
creatures,  and  the  formation  of  woman— are  plainly  intended  to  be  viewed 
in  connection.  The  bond  of  union  connecting  them  together,  is  very  strongly 
marked  in  the  narrative.  Indeed,  they  are  properly  two  scenes  in  one  transac- 
tion. That,  in  saying  so,  we  do  not  overstate  the  case,  will  be  apparent  to 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  carefully  to  examine  the  whole  passage. 
There  are,  first  of  all,  the  words  with  which  the  transaction  is  opened, 
wherein  the  loneliness  of  the  man  is  commented  upon  by  his  Maker  in 
terms  of  disapprobation,  but  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  intimated 
that  a  remedy  should  be  provided — ^^  It  is  not  goodjthat  the  man  should  be 
alone;  I  will  make  him  an  help  meet  for  him"  (verse  18).  As  the  first 
step  towards  remedying  this  defect  in  Adam's  condition,  <'  Out  of  the  ground 
the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air; 
and  brought  them  to  Adam,"  etc.  (verse  1 9).  This,  however,  fails  to  supply 
the  defect  originally  commented  on,  as  is  evident  from  the  avowal  with 
which  it  is  followed — "  But  for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an  help  meet  for 
him"  (verse  20).  At  length  a  true  and  sufficient  remedy  is  found,  in  the 
formation  of  woman  (verses  22  and  23).  The  entire  passage  is  thus  seen 
to  consist  of  one  consecutive  series  of  events,  intimately  and  inseparably 
bound  together,  the  one  following  closely  on  the  back  of  the  other  in  point 
of  time,  as  well  as  by  position  in  the  narrative.  The  notice  here  taken 
of  the  "  forming"  of  the  lower  creatures  is,  no  doubt,  of  a  very  general  and 
cursory  kind ;  and  for  this  the  great  conciseness  and  brevity  of  the  whole 
narrative  might  be  pleaded ;  but,  in  truth,  no  such  pleading  is  called  for. 
The  notice,  such  as  it  is,  is  altogether  most  suitable,  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  This  matter  is  here  introduced  simply  as  a  historical 
event  in  Adam's  life,  and  not  by  way  of  setting  forth  a  full  view  of  the 
creation-work  coming  from  the  hand  of  God.  Such  a  view  had  been  given 
already  (Gen.  i.),  and  a  simple  notice  of  the  event  was  alone  called  for  in  this 
place. 

One  point  yet  remains  to  be  cleared  up.  The  latter  event  only  in  this 
transaction — the  formation  of  woman — is  represented  as  having  taken 
place  during  the  vision,  or  "  deep  sleep  5"  whereas  we  have  represented  the 
bringing  into  existence  of  the  other  creatures  also,  as  having  been  revealed 
to  Adam  in  vision  on  this  occasion.  How  is  this  to  be  explained?  It  has, 
indeed,  been  shown,    that  the  "  forming "  of  the  creatures  spoken  of  in 
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verse  19th  could  not  have  been  real,  but  only  apparent :  therefore  visional. 
Still)  how  does  it  happen  that  it  is  not  so  represented  in  the  text?  This 
question  leads  us  to  consider  the  way  in  which  what  is  here  related  was 
revealed  to  Moses,  the  writer  of  the  book;  for,  on  a  correct  knowledge  as 
to  that  matter  depends,  as  we  believe,  the  explanation  now  sought. 

After  a  somewhat  careful  consideration  of  this  matter,  then,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same  mode  was  adopted  in  the  case  of 
Moses  as  had  previously  been  adopted  in  Adam's  case.  We  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  from  the  fourth  verse  of  chapter  second,  at  which  point 
it  is,  as  we  conceive,  that  the  history,  properly  so  called,  really  begins, 
onwards  to  at  least  the  close  of  chapter  third,  the  events  therein  related 
were  revealed  to  Moses  in  vision.  We  have  thus  to  do  with  two  visions, 
with  a  vision  to  Adam  and  a  vision  to  Moses.  The  account  of  the  vision 
to  Adam  extends,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to  the  fourth  verse  of  chapter 
second ;  and  this  account  was  delivered  to  Moses,  hut  not  in  a  vision.  The 
vision  to  Moses  begins  where  the  vision  to  Adam  ends ;  but,  in  the  passage 
now  under  consideration,  which  forms  part  of  the  historical  vision  granted 
to  Moses,  there  is  a  cursory  notice — cursory  in  so  far  at  least  as  it  has 
reference  to  the  forming  of  the  lower  creatures — of  the  delivery  to  Adam 
of  the  revelation  detailed  in  chapter  first.  The  fact  of  its  delivery  to  Adam 
is  thus  entered  on  the  record  as  matter  of  history. 

We  shall  not  here  attempt  any  defence  of  this  extended  view  of  the 
theory,  that  vision  constituted  the  medium  or  channel  through  which  the 
revelations  of  the"  record  were  conveyed.  We  shall  assume  it  at  once, 
merely  premising  that  such  a  view  is  in  the  most  entire  harmony  with  the 
analogy  of  Scripture,  and,  therefore,  other  things  being  equal,  as  warrant- 
able as  any  other  view  that  might  be  taken.  We  have,  however,  been  led 
to  prefer  it  chiefly  from  perceiving  the  luminous  aspect  presented  by  the 
record  when  viewed  in  that  light.  What  is  contained  in  this  passage,  then, 
we  regard  as  having  been  revealed  to  Moses  in  vision* 

Now  it  was  not  necessary,  even  had  it  been  possible,  to  exhibit  Adam  to 
Moses  in  the  act  of  receiving,  by  vision,  the  revelation  i*ecorded  in  chapter 
first,  in  all  its  details.  It  was  unnecessary,  because,  as  was  beR)re  noticed, 
the  revelation,  in  full  detail,  had  just  been  delivered  to  Moses  himself. 
But  was  it  even  possible?  Was  it  possible  to  exhibit  to  Moses,  in  a  vision, 
Adam  receiving  in  vision  that  whole  revelation  in  every  particular?  We 
confess  we  are  unable  to  perceive  how  this  could  have  been  effected,  unless 
it  had  beea  accompanied  by  something  like  a  pretty  full  verbal  statement, 
something,  in  fact,  not  unlike  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  over  again ! 
^or  what  would  Moses  see  ?  He  woujd  see  Adam  lying  prostrate  upon 
the  ground,  and  sunk  in  **a  deep  sleep;'*  but  with  regard  to  what  was 
passing  in  the  man's  mind,  of  course  he  could  know  nothing.  With  respect 
to  the  principal  event  in  the  transaction,  indeed,  the  difficulty  alluded  to  is 
admirably  overcome,  and  the  real  state  of  the  case,  with  reference  to  that 
^yent,  fully  and  clearly  brought  out,  by  putting  into  the  mouth  of  the  man 
himself  those  words  uttered  by  him  on  awaking  out  of  the  "  sleep ;"  but  it 
IS  not  easy  to  see  how  the  giving  of  the  whole  revelation  to  Adam,  in  vision, 
could  have  been  suitably  exhibited  to  Moses  in  that  way,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
way ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  what  purpose  could  have  been  served  by  the 
exhibition  of  it. 

Those  things  which  Moses  learned,  and  has  here  recorded,  respecting  this 
transaction,  he  received  from  God ;  and  that,  according  to  our  view  of  the 
naatter,  in  a  vision.     Now,  although  the  events  here  recorded  as  having 
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happened  to  Adam  are,  doubtless,  such  as  really  took  place  in  Adam^g  expe- 
rience, thej  can,  of  course,  only  be  a  selection  from  the  many  occurrences 
which,  up  to  this  period,  necessarily  must  have  fallen  out  with  regard  to 
him.  The  circumstance,  therefore,  that  some  things  are  not  related  here, 
can  be  held  as  no  proof  that  such  things  did  not  actually  occur  on  the  occa- 
sion here  referred  to^in  Adam's  life;  and  the  fact  that  those  things  which 
are  related,  are  not  related  as  having  happened  under  certain  circumstances, 
by  no  means  proves  that  they  did  not  happen  under  these  circumstances. 
For  example,  it  is  true  that  at  this  time  the  lower  creatures  were  '^  formed 
and  brought  to  Adam,"  because  that  is  here  recorded ;  but  it  may  be  eqnalij 
true  that,  in  Adam's  experience,  this  took  place  during  a  vision,  although, 
for  sufficient  causes,  this  event  in  Adam's  experience  was  not  so  exhibited  to 
Moses,  and,  therefore,  is  not  so  recorded  here.  A  selection  was,  no  doubt, 
made  of  such  matters  as  were  suitable  to  be  revealed  to  Moses.  A  choice, 
doubtless,  was  also  made  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  matters  were' 
presented  to  that  prophet — the  manner  of  the  representation  being  deter- 
mined by  the  object  in  view  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  in  general. 
Now,  though  even  where  the  Divine  intention  is  known,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  shall  be  the  manner  of  the  Divine  procedure,  for  "  His  ways  are 
past  tinding  out ;"  it  is  not  always  difficult,  where  the  mianner  of  the  Divine 
procedure  is  known,  to  perceive  what  is  the  nature  of  the  Divine  intention. 
In  the  case  before  us,  the  Divine  intention  seems  to  shine  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  Divine  procedure.  And  here,  we  would  observe,  as  to 
the  manner  of  the  Divine  working  in  general,  that  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able things  about  it  is  the  fewness  and  simplicity  of  the  means  commonlj 
employed,  as  compared  with  the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  the  ends  effected 
thereby.  The  course  of  the  argument  pursued  in  this  paper  might,  ere  now, 
have  affi)rded  us  several  opportunities  of  observing  this,  as  we  touched  on 
one  and  another  of  the  many  purposes  which  the  revelation  vouchsafed  to 
Adam  was  fitted  to  serve.  There  is  one  purpose,  however,  which  does  not 
come  into  view  in  the  revelation,  as  detailed  in  chapter  first,  but  which  is 
sufficiently  obvious  in  the  summary  given  in  the  passage  before  us.  Doubt- 
less, it  existed  as  a  sort  of  under-current  in  the  revelation  as  delivered  to 
Adam,  but  here  it  is  brought  prominently  to  the  surface,  and  may  be  said 
to  form  the  main  element  in  directing  the  course  of  the  whole  proceedings. 
To  this  purpose  we  would  now  briefly  advert. 

Looking,  then,  at  this  whole  transaction,  as  it  stands  recorded  in  the 
passage  before  us,  we  should  say  that  the  Divine  intention  therein  plainly 
and  mainly  was,  to  direct  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  seer  to  the  social  defect 
in  Adam's  condition,  and  so  to  order  and  arrange  the  whole  proceedings 
as  therein  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  seer  for  the  ultimate  interposition 
of  the  Lord  God  on  Adam's  behalf.  In  the  prosecution  df  this  intention, 
having  first  of  all  opened  the  way  with  the  introductory  remark,  '^  It  is  not 
good  that  the  man  should  be  alone,"  etc.,  the  creatures  are  formed,  brougbt 
to  the  man,  and  made  to  pass  before  him.  Moses,  looking  on,  quickly  per- 
ceives that  the  man  is  deeply  interested  in  the  exhibition  now  being  sub- 
mitted to  his  inspection,  as  he  beholds  the  various  creatures,  two  and  two, 
marshalled  in  their  several  armies,  passing  in  review  before  him.  A  shade 
of  sadness,  however,  is  at  length  observed  to  settle  on  the  man's  coonte- 
nance.  He  feels,  even  in  the  midst  of  this  multitude  of  living  creatures, 
that  he  is  all  alone.  Eagerly,  but  fruitlessly,  he  casts  his  eyes  around  in 
search  of  one  of  kindred  mould  with  himself.  "  For  Adam  there  was  not 
found  an  help  meet  for  him."    The  crisis  has  now  come.    The  want  which 
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it  was  intended  should  exist,  is  now  felt.  The  desire  has  been  awakened, 
and  not  in  rain.  His  Maker  marks  the  longings  of  the  man's  heart,  and 
answers  all  his  desire.  A  "  deep  sleep"  from  the  Lord  God  falls  upon 
Adam.  The  object  of  desire  is  formed.  "Isha!"  murmurs  the  man  in  his 
sleep.  He  awakes,  and  finds  the  vision  true.  Such  is  the  view  suggested 
bj  the  passage. 

Now,  with  this  intention  in  the  matter,  having  this  for  the  main  object  in 
view,  had  this  exhibition  of  the  lower  creatures  to  Adam  been  submitted 
to  Moses,  clothed  in  the  dark  mysterious  dress  it  originally  wore — had  this 
first  and  preparatory  part  of  the  proceedings  been  made  to  take  place  in 
the  presence  of  the  seer,  when  the  man  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
"  deep  sleepi"  it  must  necessarily  have  proved  quite  unintelligible  to  him, 
and,  consequently,  would  have  failed  to  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was 
given.  The  proper  course,  in  the  circumstances,  therefore,  plainly  was,  to 
strip  this  event  of  the  hazy  robe  of  vision  in  which  it  originally  lay ;  in 
other  words,  to  cause  it  to  evolve  in  the  presence  of  Adam  awake,  so  that 
the  seer  might,  beholding  the  active  and  intelligent  participation  of  Adam 
therein,  clearly  apprehend  the  nature  and  object  of  the  transaction.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  is  just  the  very  course  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  in 
the  matter.  The  fact  of  the  vision,  however,  was  too  important  a  fact  in 
Adam's  life,  to  be  cither  wholly  omitted  in  the  revelation  to  Moses,  or  left 
unrecorded  by  him;  so,  though  for  sufficient  and  necessary  causes,  it  is 
withheld  in  referenee  to  the  minor  event,  it  is  brought  forward,  with  great 
clearness  and  effect,  in  connection  with  the  principal  event  in  this  transac* 
tion. 

The  initial  revelation  having  been  corrupted  or  lost,  was  renewed  to 
Moses.  In  renewing  the  revelation  to  Moses,  no  improvement  was  effected 
upon  it ;  it  was  susceptible  of  none — it  was  a  perfect  work.  Like  ail  the 
other  works  of  God  "  in  the  beginning,"  "  it  was  good,"  "  it  was  very  good." 
It  was  adapted  to  man  as  man--- answerable  to  him — edtirely  fitted  to  the 
great  moral  and  physical  necessities  of  his  tiatnre,  which,  in  ail  ages  of  the 
world,  are  ever  the  same.  Even  now,  at  this  present  day,  this  revelation 
is  as  necessary  to  be  known  as  ever  it  was,  and  it  shall  continue  a  thing 
necessary  to  be  known  while  the  world  lasts.  In  respect  of  its  absolute 
perfection  and  perpetual  obligation  on  man  as  a  rule  of  life,  the  revelation 
we  have  been  considering  may  be  likened  to  the  moral  law  in  the  Deca- 
logue, which  never  grows  old,  cannot  be  amended  and  cannot  be  abrogated. 
Nay,  in  a  modified  dhape,  it  forms  a  constituent  part  of  that  law  itself;  for, 
what  is  the  fourth  commandment  of  the  Decalogue,  but  just  the  memorial 
of  this  revelation  and  its  epitome  ?  As  the  fourth  commandment  of  the 
Decalogue,  this  revelation  is  indeed  the  great  central  sun  of  the  whole,  that 
from  which  the  other  commandments,  right  and  left,  derive  their  light  and 
Jieat,  their  strength  and  vital  force.  The  power  of  the  moral  law  on  the 
conscience  depends  on  this,  that  the  Lawgiver  is  the  Creator  and  Sovereign 
Proprietor  of  all ;  and,  it  was  to  keep  in  remembrance  the  great  fact  that 
He  is  so  that  the  fourth  commandment  of  the  Law  was  given,  as  it  was 
to  unfold  and  establish  the  same  fact,  "  in  the  beginning,"  that  the  initial 
revelation  was  vouchsafed  to  Adam. 

It  was,  so  to  say,  from  the  closing  page  of  earth's  creation  work,  as  from 
a  text-book,  that  this  great  and  valuable  lesson,  radiant  with  the  grace  and 
condescension  of  the  Lord,  was  read  to  the  father  and  representative  of  the 
human  race.  The  krge  and  wondrous  records  of  the  past,  lettered  within 
^iid  without  iu  all  but  living  characters,  and  charged  with  their  own 
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appropriate  lessons,  lay  firmly  closed,  sealed  up  against  a  then  far-distant 
day.  That  day  has  now  arrived;  the  seal  is  broken,  and  science  steps  forth 
with  her  lamp  of  truth  to  light  the  world  to  their  perusal. 


POPERY  AND  THE  GOSPEL;  A  CONVERSATION  IN  THE 
APENNINES* 


LoOEiKG  at  the  map,  one  is  led  to  ask 
how  much  of  the  space  between  Bologna 
and  Florence  is  occupied  by  the  moun- 
tains; but  the  fact  is,  that,  whateyet 
the  map  may  suggest,  the  whole  is  only 
the  Apennines.  In  nature  a  chain  of 
mountains  is  not  the  same  regular  thing 
as  upon  a  map :  it  spreads  itself  out  and 
out;  subsiding  ranges  falling  off  from 
the  great  central  one,  until  gradually 
the  plain  is  reached.  When  the  barrier 
is  a  river,  near  the  shore  it  is  shallow, 
and  in  the  middle  deep ;  so,  when  it  is 
a  mountain,  near  the  edges  it  is  low, 
and  in  the  middle  high.  By  vetturino 
the  journey  occupies  nearly  two  days. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  gates  of 
Bologna,  you  become  engaged  in  the 
hills ;  and  while  you  are  upon  their  last 
slopes,  the  Queen  of  the  Amo  is  delight- 
iiig  your  eyes.  Our  vetturino  had  a  young 
friend  whom  he  got  or  took  permission 
to  carry  to  Florence,  so  that,  altogether, 
we  made  seven  for  the  mountains. 
«  «  «  « 

The  first  time  I  got  out  to  have  a 
walk,  a  decent  mountaineer  said,  ^^  You 
will  have  tough  ^oi^k  to  cross  the  moun- 
tain to-day ;  it  blows  so  hard  that,  high 
up,  it  will  almost  upset  your  carriage, 
llie  last  few  day's  it  has  been  terrible ; 
even  the  mails  were  stopped."  It  did 
blow ;  but  I  said  nothing  about  the  pro- 
phecy of  an  upset,  and  happily,  except- 
ing some  personal  discomfort,  we  had 
no  bad  effects  from  the  wind.  ^^No 
brigands?"  I  asked.  ^^0  no,  none: 
while  we  were  under  the  prieste,  there 
were  plenty  of  brigands ;  but  since  the 
Italian  Government  came  into  power, 
none." 

The  young  friend  of  the  vetturino,  as 
we  tugged  up  a  hill  together,  said,  with- 
out being  asked,  **  You  see,  signer,  the 
effect  of  the  change  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  priests.  This  road  used 
always  to  be  dangerous,  robberies  going 
on  every  day  ;  now,  none." 
The  vetturino  himself  told  one  of  the 

•  From  Italy  in  Transition.  By  the  Eev. 
Wm.  Arthur,  A.M.,  author  of  "  The  Tongue 
pf  Fire,"  etc. 


ladies  that  the  priests  used  to  disguise 
themselves  as  brigands,  and  do  a  little 
business  on  their  own  account ;  but  tk 
was,  doubtless,  only  an  illuminated  edi- 
tion of  the  common  story,  that  the  rob- 
bers shared  spoils  with  them.  When 
the  young  man  abeady  alluded  to  was 
saying  these  terrible  things  of  the 
priests,  I  reminded  him  that  he  must 
not  lay  all  their  faults  against  religion. 

"  0,"  he  said,  "  no ;  you  must  not 
think  that  I  am  an  atheist.  I  am  % 
Catholic  ;  but  I  cannot  profess  tobeliev^ 
all  the  things  that  they  teach  us.  There 
is  a  deal  of  nonsense  that  no  thoughtful 
man  can  believe ;  but  stiU  I  do  belieFe 
in  God  and  in  Christ." 

"  Then  how  do  you  account  for  it, 
that  there  are  so  many  things  you  call 
superstitions  and  follies,  if  you  say  you 
still  beUeve?" 

This  seemed  a  point  that  he  had  not 
gone  into,  and  he  asked  me  how  it  was. 
'*  The  matter  is  simply  this :  religion,  as 
the  apostles  planted  it,  was  just  as  if 
it  had  been  sent  down  from  heaven :  and 
it  had  been.    It  took  root  upon  our 
earth,  a  divine  and  beneficent  thing; 
and,  had  its  principles  been  steadily  sp- 
hered to,  would  have  regenerated  all 
human  society.    Instead  of  that,  those 
principles  were  gradually  overlaid  with 
corruptions  adopted  from  the  old  snper- 
stitions  of  this  country  and  ot^er  coun- 
tries.   To  this  was  added  the  invention 
of  doctrines.    By  these  two,  mark,  by 
corruption  and  mvention,  one  change 
and  another  came  in,  until  now  the 
whole  is  so  altered,  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  discover  the  original.    It  can 
only  be  found  by  going  back  to  the 
Word  of   God,  and  studying,  in  the 
writings  of  the  apostles  themselves,  what 
sort  of  ministers  they  were,  and  what 
the  churches  they  founded  ;  and  that  is 
what  all  you  Italians  must  do." 

"  Well,  signore,"  he  said,  "  we  often 
say  that  the  religion  of  the  Pope  is  not 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  yet 
we  do  not  want  to  give  up  Jesus  Ghnst; 
but  I  suppose  it  is  as  you  say,  that 
things  have  been  changed." 
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*'Yes,  almost    eTerjrtliing  has  been 

changed.*' 

'^  What  has  been  changed,  signore?*' 

*^  Worship  has  been  changed.  It  was 
a  purely  spiritual  worship ;  now  Chris- 
tian temples  are  full  of  images,  and  be- 
fore these,  men  and  women  are  taught  to 
say  their  prayers.  It  was  in  every  man's 
own  tongue,  a  service  of  singing,  pray- 
ing, preaching,  and  in  private  meetings 
of  mutual  e^ortation  and  fellowship ; 
now  it  is  a  mystic  ceremony,  in  an  un- 
known tongue.  The  ministry  has  been 
changed.  It  was  a  ministry  of  pasters 
and  teachers,  whose  business  it  was  to 
instruct  the  {>eople,  and  show  them 
Christian  examples  of  all  personal  and 
domestic  virtues.  This  has  been  changed 
into  a  priesthood,  which  professes  to  re- 
peat the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God  > 
they  never  marry,  and  give  themselves 
out  as  constituting  an  infallible  body, 
to  whom  men  must  implicitly  submit 
their  consciences." 

'' Ahr'  he  growled, "  that  is  a  change." 

"  The  sacraments  have  been  changed. 
Of  old,  the  very  name  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  the  breaking  of  bread.  The 
disciples  both  ate  of  the  bread  and  drank 
of  the  wine :  now,  as  to  the  cup,  they 
do  not  even  give  it  to  the  people  ;  and 
as  to  the  bread,  it  is  a  wafer,  so  made 
that  it  shfidl  not  be  broken.  Besides 
this,  they  have  added  five  other  sacra- 
ments to  the  two  that  were  instituted 
by  our  Lord." 

*^ Dear  me,  an3rthing  else  changed?" 

'^  Yes,  the  mode  of  finding  ab^lution 
is  changed." 

"Ah!" 

"  In  the  days  of  the  apostles,  when  a 
loan  asked  what  he  was  to  do  to  find 
pardon,  he  was  told  to  repent  of  his  sins, 
and  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Now,  they  have  changed  repentance  into 
doing  penance;  and  instead  of  telling 
men  simply  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  tney  tell  them  to  go  in  private, 
and  confess  all  to  a  priest,  and  then  be- 
Keve  too ;  and  the  priest  privately  pro- 
nounces absolution." 

"And  do  you  say  that  the  apostles 
did  not  do  that?" 

I  looked  at  him  as  calmly  as  I  could, 
and  said,  '^  Look  into  my  face,  and  see 
^  you  can  trust  me." 

''  Ves,  signore,"  he  said,  "  I  can." 
"  Did  you  ever  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment?" 
"Never."  .    . 


"Well,  then,  I  have  read  it  every  word, 
over  and  over  again ;  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  in  it  all  there  is  not  a  word  about 
any  of  the  twelve  apostles  ever  having 
taken  a  man  to  confess  to  himself,  or 
sent  him  to  confess  to  any  priest  what- 
ever, that  he  might  obtain  the  priest's 
absolution.    There  is  no  such  word." 

"  There  is  no  such  word !  0  dear  1  what 
a  change !    Anything  else  changed  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "there  is  something 
changed,  perhaps,  that  you  would  not 
think  of ;  even  the  commandments  of 
God  are  changed.  Do  you  know  the 
commandments  of  Grod  ?  " 

"  0,  yes !"  he  said, "  I  know  the  com- 
mandments of  God." 

"  WiU  you  repeat  them  ?  " 

He  said,  "You  know  there  are  ten 
conunandments  of  God,  and  five  of  the 
Church :  which  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  the  ten  commandments  of 
God." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  know  them." 

"  But,  first  of  aU,  will  you  teU  me 
what  the  five  commandments  of  the 
Church  are  ?  Which  do  you  learn  first 
in  the  catechism  ?  " 

"01  in  the  catechism  we  first  learn 
the  five  commandments  of  the  Church." 

"  Well,  teU  me  what  they  are." 

"  1.  Hear  mass  every  Sunday,  and 
on  other  appointed  feasts.  2.  Fast  on 
the  days  appointed,  and  do  not  eat  meat 
on  Friday  or  Satmrday.  3.  Confess  at 
least  once  in  the  year,  and  take  the  com- 
munion at  Easter.  4.  Do  not  marry  in 
forbidden  times.     5.  Fay  the  tithes." 

"  Then  these,"  I  said,  "  are  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Church?" 

"  Yes,  the  five  commandments  of  the 
Church." 

"  And  you  are  taught  them  before  the 
others?" 

"Yes,  the  others  are  the  ten  com- 
mandments of  God." 

"  Very  well,  what  are  they  ?  " 

"  1.  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God ;  thou 
shalt  have  no  other  God  llefore  Me.  2. 
Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  God  in 
vain." 

I  said,* "  Are  you  sure  you  are  correct  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  said, "  quite  sure.  Yes." 

"  What,  then,  is  the  third  ?  " 

"  Remember  that  you  keep  holy  the 
feasts." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  right  ?  " 

"  0  yes  " 

"  Then  what  is  the  fourth  ?" 

"  Honour  your  father  and  mother." 
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"  Now,"  I  said,  *'  are  you  quite  sure 
you  are  right  as  to  the  second?" 

**  Certainly,"  he  said  ;  "  of  course,  I 
don't  forget  the  Decalogue." 

"  Well,  now,  I  have  to  tell  you  that 
these  ten  commandments  have  been 
changed." 

"Whlit,  signor?  the  commandments 
of  God  changed ! " 

*'  Yes,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  it,  ihe 
commandments  of  God  have  been 
changed." 

''*'  But  is  not  the  law  of  God  unchange* 
able?" 

"The  law  of  God  is  unchangeable, 
and  those  ten  commandments  were 
written  by  Him  with  His  own  finger 
upon  tables  of  stone,  that  men  might 
know  for  ever  that  these  laws  could  not 
be  changed;  and  that,  however  they 
might  forget  them  upon  earth,  the  hand 
of  God  would  mainfjiin  them  to  eternity 
in  heaven.  But  still  the  priests  of  Home 
have  changed  them." 

"  But  how  ?    What  change  ?  " 

*'  You  have  been  taught  by  them  that 


the  second  commandment  is,  ^Thon 
shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  tb  j 
God  in  vain.'  Now,  none  of  what  you 
have  learned  is  the  exact  words  of  any 
commandment.  They  give  you  the  sub- 
stance of  several  of  them,  and  what  they 
call  the  second  is  the  third,  and  they 
have  cut  one  commandment  clean  out, 
and  thrown  it  away." 

"O,  signore!  you  don't  say  that 
They  would  never  do  that,  becanse  they 
must  know  that  they  would  be  found 
out." 

"  They  do  know  that  they  are  found 
out.  Their  own  Bible  conWns  a  com- 
mandment which  in  the  catechism  is,  as 
I  tell  you,  thrown  away.  And  do  you 
know  what  that  second  commandment 
is?" 

"  No ;  I  never  heard  any  sec(md  com- 
mandment but  the  one  I  have  mentioned.*^ 

'•*'  Then  it  is  to  the  effect  that  people 
shall  not  make  graven  images,  or  bow 
down  before  them  and  worship  tbcm." 

"  O !"  he  said,  "  no  wonder  they  hare 
put  that  away." 
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In  the  course  of  researches  among  certain  old  family  papers  kindly  placed  at  his  disposal,  tiie 
writer  of  these  lines  chanced  upon  various  memorials  of  the  Fathers  and  Founders  of  the 
"  Secession  "  and  "  B^ef  "  Churches,  and  of  the  evangelical  clergy  of  the  "  Kiric."  He  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  therefrom  no  fewer  than,  eight  hitherto  unpublished  L«tteis 
of  good  Mr  Gillespie,  the  honoured  founder  of  the  later  and  lesser  section  oJT  the  United  Pree- 
byterian  Church. 

-Notwithstanding  the  ample  "History**  of  the  "Relief**  Church  by  Dr  Struthers,  a  master- 
work,  lucid  in  its  arrangement,  compacted  in  its  details,  terse  and  pungent  in  its  style, 
weighty  in  its  arguments,  and  informed  with  a  noble  spirit ;  and  the  graceful  and  loving 
"Memoir**  by  Professor  Lindsay,  the  "inner  life'*  of  Gillespie,  as  distinguished  from  hL* 
public  witness-bearing  and  polemics,  remains  still  Vjery  much  in  shadow,  only  glancing  out 
lugitively  in  his  memorable  correspondence  with  Jonathan  Edwards.  Accordingly,  such 
records  as  the  following  unstudied,  unpretending  Letters,  have  no  common  yalue  and  a 
touching  interest,  and  seem  to  demand  preservation  and  presentation  to  the  Church  which 
must  ever  revere  the  memory  of  their  meek  and  pensive  writer. 

It  need  only  be  added,  that  the  Letters  are  given  with  sorunuloud  fidelity  from  the 
original  holograph ;  that  the  whole  were  addressed  to  Dr  Robert  Walker  of  Edinbii^h,  a 
man  "  of  a  thousand  "  in  his  day  and  generation ;  and  that  such  allusions  as  are  noteworthr 
(aud  not  trite)  will  be  found  expiscated  in  relative  foot-notes.  A.  B.  G. 

KiNBOSS. 


No.  L 


Our  first  Letter  (we  fcdlow  the  chro- 
nological order)  is  dated  from  the  Manse 
of  Camock,  just  about  one  year  before 
the  "  Deposition."  It  is  tinged  with 
melancholy ;  in  part  from  outward  events, 
but  princiiMillv  by  the  "  troubles"  in 
Zion.  He  refers,  not  in  the  exactest 
phraseology,  but  very  pathetically,  to 
the  illustrious    Edwards.      They  were 


correspondents,  and  nmtually  «jm^' 
thized  with  each  other  subsequendy. 

V[ery]  D[ear]  Sir, — I  diseignd  ere 
now  to  acknowledge  in  this  maimer  the 
favour  of  the  letter  I  had  from  you: 
but,  some  how  was  still  prevented. 

I  judge  it  needful  to  acquaint  yon 
that  as  you  have  been  so  gooa  as  to  teij 
the  trouble  to  procure  for  me  »  »g^^  ^^ 
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what  remarkable  has  been  publishd 
about  the  French  prophets,  the  pamphlet 
I'd  be  glade  to  see  is  not  "^  The  State  of 
Beligion  in  New  England,"  as  thro^ 
mistake  I  mentioned  to  you,  but  one 
entitled  "  Account  of  the  French  Pro- 
phets," printed  at  Glasgow,  1742,  by 
Fowlis.  If  that  and  the  other  two 
treatises  fall  in  your  way,  I  will  be  sin- 
gularly indebted  to  you  for  perusal  of 
them ;  tho'  as  the  season  for  communions 
approaches,  if  you  find  them  not  soon, 
you  need  not  put  your  self  to  trouble 
about  them  for  some  months,  except  I 
let  you  know  it  is  convenient  for  me  to 
look  into  them  [*]. 

The  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  [f] 
baa  affected  me  extremely.  I  consider  it 
afi  a  most  awful  stroke  to  Brittain  on 
differrent  accounts.  I  wish  and  would 
pray  it  may  not  prove  the  beginning  of 
sorrows.  May  the  Lord  in  mercy  pre- 
vent our  having  the  same  cause  to 
lament  it  [as]  the  Jews  had  to  bewail 
that  of  King  Josiah,  2  Chr.  86,  24,  25; 
Zech.  12,  11 ;  Lam.  4,  20.  The  turn- 
ing [away]  of  Mr  Jonathan  Edwards  by 
his  congregation,  under  pretence  of  his 
refusing  to  admitt  persons  to  the  Lord^s 
Table  to  he  converted,  sensible  they  were 
not;  while  it  now  appears  the  secret 
spring  of  action  was,  that  by  the  removal 
of  Mr  Edwards,  Arminianism  might 
walk  at  greater  liberty  ;  together  with  a 
council  to  meet  at  Cold  Spring  to  see 
whether  or  not  Mr  Billing  shal  be  dis- 
niissd  for  the  same  reason,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  council  in  the  case  of  Mr 
Edwards,  and  had  no  lay  deligate  sent 
along  with  him  by  his  church,  because 
they  think  the  Lord's  Supper  a  convert- 
ing ordinance,  is  to  me  an  awful  appear- 

[*]  This  pamphlet  is  a  very  singular  one. 
Happening  to  possess  a  copy,  we  may  record 
Its  title,  which  is  as  follows :— "  The  Wonder- 
lul  Narrative ;  or  a  Faithful  Account  of  the 
French  Prophets,  their  Agitations,  Extasies, 
and  Inspirations.  To  which  are  added, 
Several  other  remarkable  Instances  of  Persons 
under  the  Influence  of  the  like  Spirit,  in  vari- 
ous Parts  of  the  World,  particularly  in  New 
England.  ■  In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  With 
an  Introduction,  directing  to  the  proper  Use 
0*  such  Extraordinary  Appearances  in  the 
Course  of  Providence.  IJohniv.  1.  Glasgow: 
Printed  by  Robert  Foulis ;  Sold  by  him,  and 
by  the  Booksellers  in  Edinburgh,  London, 
and  Dublin.  1742.  fPrice  Sixpence.]  Intro- 
troduction,  pp.  i.-xv.,  pp.  90." 

ft  Prince  of  Wales.]  This  was  Frederick 
Jjouis,  the  father  of  George  III.  He  died  20th 
f^arch,  1751.  The  turmoil  consequent  is 
nistorical. 


ance  of  judgment  begun  at  the  house  of 
God;  what  is  like  to  have  a  terrible 
issue.  The  aspect  of  tBings  in  the  world 
and  in  the  churches,  seems  to  portend 
and  pave  the  way  for  these  last,  their 
going  into  the  furnace  perhaps  ere  long. 
Meantime,  I  would  fain  hope  there  are 
some  things  promising  amidist  a  variety 
of  very  threatning appearances;  particu- 
larly the  concert  for  prayer  observd  by 
several  in  differrent  parts  of  Europe,  and 
many  in  America,  for  several  years  past, 
gives  me  hope  if  times  of  publick  awful 
trial  of  the  Protestant  Churches  in  dif- 
ferrent nations  are  neax,  happy  days  of 
the  spread  of  Ghrist^s  kingdom  in  that 
event  ard  not  far  off.  It  is  an  evening 
time,  and  even  that  dismal  circumstance 
leaves  room  to  intertain  expectation  it 
shal  be  light,  as  that  prophecy,  Zeck. 
14,  7,  8,  evidently  intimates  the  Lords 
reviving  His  work  in  the  midst  of  wrath- 
ful years  in  which,  and  in  consequence 
of  His  displeasure  testified,  He  will  re- 
member mercy,  [as]  Habb.  3,  2  [gives] 
reason  to  suppose.  Mic[ah]  4,  10  not 
only  is  a  prediction  of  what  was  to  hap- 
pen to  the  church  of  the  Jews,  but  a 
prophecy,  or  at  least  intimation,  of 
what  was  to  have  place  in  the  church  in 
parallel  circumstances  in  New  Testament 
times. 

A  line  from  yon  with  convenience 
containing  what  material  is  new  at 
Edin'.,  &c.,  would  be  a  singular  favour, 
as  I  live  here  so  solitary ;  but  it  would  be 
presumption  in  me  to  desire  or  expect  it, 
as  I  have  been  so  long  in  making  you  a 
return. — ^I  am,  V[eryJ  D[ear]  Sir,  yours 
most  affectionatly,     Thos.  Gillespie. 

Carnock,  26  April  1751. 

If  you  are  so  good  as  write  me,  please 
send  the  letter  upon  a  Wedensday  to 
Allan  Begg's  shop,  head  of  Forrester's 
Wynd,  where  our  carrier  will  get  it  who 
leaves  Edinburgh  early  on  Thursday. 
To  Mr  Robert  Walker, 
Surgeon,  to  be  left  at  his 
.Lodging  head  of  Forres- 
ter's Wynd,  Edinburgh. 

An  interval  of  upwards  of  five  years, 
the  most  memorable  to  Gillespie,  has 
elapsed  between  the  preceding  and  our 
next  "  Letter."  The  battle- work  was 
still  going  on.  He  was  stiU  alone ;  for 
Boston  did  not  join  him  until  the  year 
following.  There  is  indicated  a  keen 
sense  of  the  injury  done  to  him;  but 
likewise  a  lingering  affection  for  *'  the 
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Kirk,''  tliat  is,  if  the  postscript  be  aright 
interpreted  by  us.  There  is  in  this,  and 
throughout  mese'  "  Letters,"  a  pervad- 
ingly  earnest  and  realizing  recognition 
of  the  personal  agency  of  Satan.  It  is 
very  delightful  to  observe  the  childlike 
deference  Gillespie  ever  pays  to  the  Word. 
He  was  emphatically  a  ^^  searcher  of  the 
Scriptures."  This  emerges  strikingly  in 
the  subsequent  ^'  Letters,"  as  well  as  in 
his  remarkable  and  too  little  known 
book  on  ^^  Temptation."  Certainly,  one 
striking  expression  in  the  present  Lietter 
(^^  the  most  useful  and  comfortable  part 
of  my  life  is  yet  behind")  was  abun- 
dantly fulfilled. 

No.  11. 

y[EBY]  D[ear]  Sib,— My  brother 
said  you  was  to  send  me  a  sight  of  some 
letters.  I  waited  for  them,  or  had  wrote 
you;  of  which  I  had  thoughts  a  good 
while  ago.  My  not  writing  you  oftner 
than  I  think  once,  or  at  most  twice, 
flows  from  the  same  cause — 2  Cor.  12, 
7,  last  clause  [*] — ^what  has  marrd  many 
things  I  proposd  to  do  for  serving  my 
generation  made,  that  oft,  publick,  daily 
work  was  enough  to  be  got  thro'.  Pm 
justly  fllld  with  indignation  against 
that  prou4,  cruel  spirit,  who  has  so  much 
robbd  me  of  health,  us^ulness,  and  com- 
fort; and  find  dificulty  to  be  suitably 
affected  toward  them  who  have  greatly 
Btrengthned  his  hands  against  me.  An 
helper  of  the  devil  is  a  melancholy  cha- 
racter; but  not  so  rare  as  almost  all 
think.  Nothing  but  perswasion  of  a 
Divine  decree  fixing  all  events  would 
make  some  things  toUerable.  The  prac- 
tical faith,  * '  everything  works  for  good, " 
should  render  even  such  things  matter 
of  comfort,  ground  of  praise  [to  the 
believer.] 

The  Liords  people  are  requird,  Luke 
21,'  28,  when  these  things,  signs  of 
judgments  and  even  publick  calamities 
themselves  begin  to  come  to  pass,  to  lift 
up  their  heads,  for  their  redemption 
draweth  nigh.  And  Ps.  48,  11  it  is 
said,  **Let  the  daughter  of  tfudah  be 
glade  because  of  thy  judgments."  And 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  appeals  to  the 
Lord,  "Neither  have  I  desired  the  woful 
way."    And  Am.  6,  18,  "Wo  unto  you 

r*]  2  Cor.  xii.  7 :  "  There  was  given  to  me 
a  tnom  in  the  flesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan 
to  buffet  me,  lest  I  should  be  exalted  above 
measure." 


that  desire  the  day  of  the  Lord :  to  what 
end  is  it  for  you  ?  the  day  of  the  Lord  is 
darknesa  and  not  light." 

I  think  it  a  d^cult  thing  for  a 
believer  to  reconcile  these  two  things  in 
practice ;  and  not  to  verge  to  an  ex- 
treme on  either  hand.  I  should  be  glade 
to  have  your  thoughts  on  the  point. 

Was  it  not  for  the  prophecy  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews,  Kofmans]  ch. 
11,  apd  in  other  passages  of  Scripture; 
and  the  prophecies  of  the  latter-day 
glory,  that  men  shal  be  blessed  in  Jesns, 
and  all  nations  shal  call  Him  blessed, 
Ps.  72,  17  ;  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  is  to  fill  the  earth  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea,  Is.  11,  9 ;  that  the  two 
witnesses.  Rev.  ch.  11,  seem  not  yet 
killd  and  risen ;  nor  the  thousand  yean 
begun,  I  should  be  dispoed  to  think 
when  I  consider  the  signs  of  Ghrists 
second  coming,  Luke  ch.  21,  and  in  other 
passages  in  l£e  Evangelists,  that  it  now 
approachd.  Are  we  not  bound  calmly 
to  examine  whether  the  sense  of  these 
passages  is  rightly  understood  ?  lYhen 
the  first  account  of  the  earthquake  [*] 
was  received,  a  person  of  great  piety  said 
to  me,  ^^  Is  not  this  a  plain  sign  of  Ghrists 
second  coming?  for  the  sea  and  the 
waves  rored  at  [t]  Kinsale;  mens 
hearts  faild  them  for  fear  there."  Was 
his  imagination  always  as  well  regulated, 
as  it  is  sometimes  lively,  he  woidd  be  a 
very  extraordinary  person. 

A  gentleman  who  has  opportunity  of 
information,  lately  told,  account  was 
received  of  some  who  went  off  after  1745 
being  arrived  in  the  Highlands.  My  in- 
former said  these  behoved  to  be  different 
from  the  hundred  and  twenty  of  whom 
a  minister  had  received  information  as 
lately  returned  from  France.  If  yoii 
have  not  heard  the  contents  of  the  letters 
Mr  Erskine  at  Culross  has  received  from 
two  ministers  in  New  England,  let  me 
know,  and  I  shall  give  you  what  I  heard. 
particularly  the  strange  phenomenon  in 
1753  [Q. 

What  is  contained  in  the  first  para- 

[*]  Earthquake.  The  reference  is  to  the 
fearful  "earthquake"  which  swallowed  Lis- 
bon on  November  1st,  1766. 

[f]  Kinsale.  A  seaport  in  Co.  CJork,  Ire- 
land. 

[f]  1758.  There  were  many  shocks  of 
"  earthquakes"  in  New  England  during  1753; 
and  likewise  "showers"  (so  they  were  called) 
of  "  fire-balls  "  and  other  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena, to  which  ever-recurring  allusioQ  is 
made  in  contemporary  "  Letters. 
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graph  of  this  letter  is  so  far  from  dis- 
couraging me,  that  it  gives  me  hope 
the  most  useful  and  comfortable  part  of 
my  life  is  yet  behind.  When  I  consider 
on  what  was  undergone  by  Job  ch.  2,  7 ; 
the  daughter  of  Abraham,  Luke  13, 
16  ;  Paul,  2  Cor.  12,  7 ;  above  all  by  the 
Lord  Jesus,  Matt.  4,  6,  with  what  is 
mentioned,  Ezek.  28,  24,  I  think  not 
strange  what  I  have  met  with.  It  is 
true  such  things  are  now  sneerd  at  by 
too  many  caUd  good  people ;  but  that 
a  thing  is  in  the  Bible,  shal,  I  hope, 
always  be  enough  to  me,  I  remember 
an  observation  made  a  good  many  years 
ago.  Moses  and  Elias  spake  with  Christ 
of  His  sufferings  He  was  to  accomplish 
at  Jerusalem ;  what  shows  the  sufferings 
of  His  members  wiU  be  calld  over  in 
heaven.    Tko'  the  beHevers  battles  are 


sore  to  fight  on  ^arth,  the  history  of 
them  wiU  be  pleasant  to  read  in  heaven. 
A  line  from  you  with  convenience  will 
be  very  acceptable.  My  wife  offers  best 
wishes  to  you. — I  am,  V.  D.  Sir,  yours 
very  affectionately, 

Thos.  Gillespie. 
Dunfermline,  lO^A  January  1756. 

P.  5. — ^When  you  write  me,  [you]*  can 
give  it  to  my  brother.  I  intreat,  and 
expect  therefore,  you'l  destroy  this  when 


read.     I'd  not  have 

seeing  it  but  yoi 

reason. 
To  Doctor  Robert  Walker, 
at  his  Lodging,  opposite  to 
Forrester's  W ynd    Head, 
Edinburgh. 


of  any 
obvious 


DAVID'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  SAUL. 


The  following  passages  in  the  history  of 
David  have  occasioned  considerable  discus- 
sion among  commentators.  In  1  Sam. 
xvi.  18  we  read  as  follows: — 

18.  Then  answered  one  of  the  servants, 
nnd  said,  Behold,  I  have  seen  a  son  of 
Jesse  the  Beth-lehemite,  that  is  cunning 
in  playing,  and  a  mighty  valiant  man,  and 
a  man  of  war,  and  prudent  in  matters,  and 
a  comely  person,  and  the  Loan  is  with  him. 

And  in  vers.  21  and  23  :— 

21.  And  David  came  to  Saul,  and  stood 
before  him :  and  he  loved  him  greatly ; 
and  he  became  his  armour-bearer. 

23.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  evil 
spirit  from  God  was  upon  Saul,  that  David 
took  an  harp,  and  played  with  his  hand : 
80  Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  well,  and 
the  evil  spirit  departed  from  him. 

From  this  narrative  we  would  naturally 
infer  that  David  was  at  this  period  a  full- 
grown  man,  and  somewhat  famous  in  his 
own  neighbourhood  for  skill  in  arms.  But 
these  views  are  at  variance  with  what  is 
recorded  in  the  seventeenth  chapter : — 

33.  And  Saul  said  to  David,  Thou  art 
iiot  able  to  go  against  this  Philistine  to 
fight  with  him  :  for  thou  art  but  a  youth, 
and  he  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth. 

34.  And  David  said  unto  Saul,  Thy  ser- 
>''ant  kept  his  father's  sheep,  and  there 
came  a  lion  and  a  bear,  and  took  a  lamb 
out  of  the  flock; 

35.  And  I  went  out  after  him,  and  smote 
him,  and  delivered  it  out  of  his  mouth : 
jndj.when  he  arose  against  me,  I  caught 
nim  by  his  beard,  and  smote  him,  and  slew 
him. 


38.  And  Saul  armed  David  with  his 
armour,  and  he  put  an  helmet  of  brass 
upon  his  head ;  also  he  armed  him  with  a 
coat  of  mail. 

39.  And  David  girded  his  sword  upon 
his  armour,  and  he  assayed  to  go ;  for  he 
had  not  proved  it.  And  David  said  unto 
Saul,  I  cannot  go  with  these ;  for  I  have 
not  proved  them.  And  David  put  them 
off  him. 

42.  And  when  the  Philistine  lopked 
about,  and  saw  David,  he  disdained  him : 
for  he  was  but  a  youth,  and  ruddy,  and  of 
a  fair  countenance. 

55.  And  when  Saul  saw  David  go  forth 
against  the  Philistine,  he  said  unto  Abner, 
the  captain  of  the  host,  Abner,  whose  son 
is  this  youth?  And  Abner  said,  As  thy 
soul  liveth,  O  king,  I  cannot  tell. 

56.  And  the  king  said,  Enquire  thou 
whose  son  the  stripling  is. 

From  David's  own  statement  in  vers. 
33  to  35,  it  is  manifest  that  hitherto  his 
valour  had  never  been  exercised,  except- 
ing against  wild  beasts ;  otherwise  it  is 
impossible  he  should  have  been  silent 
about  his  experience  in  war.  Then,  from 
vers.  38  and  39,  it  is  equally  evident  that 
the  coat  of  mail,  the  common  armour  of 
the  day,  was  new  to  him,  and  that  he  was 
unskilled  in  the  use  of  even  such  an  or- 
dinary weapon  as  the  sword.  All  this 
gives  point  to  his  brother  Eliab*8  taunt, 
"Why  earnest  thou  down  hither?  and 
with  whom  hast  thou  left  those  few  sheep 
in  the  wilderness  ?  "  but  it  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  view  which  is  taken  of  the 
passage  in  the  sixteenth  chapter,  already 
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quoted,  that  he  was,  on  his  first  introdac- 
tion  to  Saul,  a  man,  and  accnstomed  to 
war. 

There  is  still  a  greater  difficulty.  In  the 
2l8t  and  23d  verses  of  the  sixteenth  chap- 
ter, we  fiDd  David  installed  as  Saul's 
armour-hearer,  and,  therefore,  necessarily 
well  known  to  him ;  hut  when  he  goes 
against  Goliath,  Saul  inquires  who  he  is, 
and  Ahner  declares,  in  a  vexj  emphatic 
maifner,  that  he  cannot  tell.  Now,  how  is 
this  t^o  he  explained  ?  Some  account  for 
it  by  David's  long  absence  from  the  king's 
court,  during  which  he  had  outgrown  his 
acquaintance  there.  This  would  be  satis- 
factory, did  the  history  not  seem  to  say 
that  the  first  residence  of  David  at  Saul's 
court,  and  his  combat  with  the  champion 
of  the  Philistines,  happened  within  a  very 
short  period  of  each  other.  For,  when 
David  offered  to  fight,  Saul  said,  '<Thou 
art  but  a  youth."  The  Philistine  dis- 
dained him,  "  for  he  was  but  a  youth  ; " 
and  Saul  gives  directions  to  Abner  to  in- 
quire about  ''  the  stripling."  Indeed,  this 
description  would  make  him  a  younger 
man  at  this  time  than  when  he  is  first 
mentioned  as  *^  a  mighty  valiant  man,  and 
a  man  of  war.'* 

To  obviate  these  difficulties,  some  trans- 
pose the  chapters,  placing  the  16th  after 
the  17th.  But  no  consistent  history  can  be 
made  of  this  piece  of  patchwork;  besides, 
it  is  totally  unwarrantable.  One  author 
tells  us  that  "the  Vatican  Septuagint 
employs  the  bold  remedy  of  cutting  out 
from  chapter  xvii.  the  twenty  verses,  12-31, 
and  the  last  four,  55-58,  as  well  as  the  five 
first  verses  of  the  next  chapter."  This  is 
not  only  a  bold,  but  a  desperate  remedy, 
and  indicates  little  reliance  on  or  reverence 
for  the  Scriptures.  A  recent  infidel  writer 
has  paraded  these  seeming  contradictions 
with  great  satisfaction  to  himself,  and  has 
indicated  his  opinion  of  its  being  impos- 
sible to  furnish  a  solution  of  them.  The 
attempts  to  meet  these  difficulties  men- 
tioned above  show  how  much  they  have 
perplexed  the  commentators. 

The  explanation  which  we  now  offer  is 
an  exceedingly  simple  one.  On  reviewing 
the  whole  narrative,  it  will  be  found  that 
from  the  nineteenth  verse  of  the  sixteenth 
chapter  onwards,  the  whole  history  is  per- 
fectly consistent.  David  quite  a  lad,  let 
us  say  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age 
(for  his  father  goes  up  with  him  to  Saul), 
Is  introduced  to  the  king,  displays  his  skill 
in  mnsic,  and  is  attached  to  his  person  as 
a  page  or  armour-bearer.  After  some 
time  he  returns  home,  as  appears  from  the 
eighteenth  chapter,  ver.  2,  "Saul  took 
him  that  day,  and  would  let  him  fro  no 
more  home  to  his  father's  house."  Years 
pass  on :  when  the  war  with  the  Philis- 


tines broke  out,  David  stands  once  more 
before  Saul ;  and,  though  still  a  young 
man,  no  longer  a  boy.  What  wonder  that 
in  these  six  or  eigh^  years,  at  a  period 
of  life  when  the  changes  are  most  marked, 
he  should  be  so  altered  in  appearance  that 
he  was  not  recognised  ?  All  this,  then,  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  itself.  Now,  let 
it  be  remarked,  this  is  the  only  part  of  the 
narrative  for  which  the  Bible  historioM  it 
responaibk.  His  account  of  David  is  hir- 
moniouB  and  congruous.  That  part  which 
clashes  with  the  narrative,  is  not  a  state* 
ment  of  the  author  of  the  history,  hut  of  a 
courtier,  who  wishes  to  persuade  Saul  to 
avail  himself  of  David's  skill  in  mnac, 
and  who  thought  perhaps  he  would  be  in- 
duced to  send  for  him  if  he  described  him 
more  as  a  soldier  than  as  a  musician. 
Courtiers  are  not  famous  for  speaking 
truth  to  kings,  and  this  piece  of  extrava- 
gant praise  and  exaggeration  would  be  for- 
gotten in  David's  popularity. 

In  fact,  the  question  as  thus  stated 
amounts  to  this, — ^Are  we  to  credit  Sanl's 
servant,  or  the  Bible  history  ?  Is  the  his- 
torian responsible  for  all  that  is  said  Ij 
every  speaker  he  introduces  ?  Did  the 
courtier  exaggerate  David*s  qualifications, 
or  was  the  historian  ignorant  ?  The  ser- 
vant says  David  was  a  man  of  war.  Dajid 
himself  says  he  had  fought  with  nothing 
but  bears  and  lions.  Which  is  most  worth/ 
of  credit  ? 

This  simple  view  removes,  we  conceiTe, 
all  the  difficulties.  It  not  only  explains 
the  seemingly  strange  statement,  that  Saul 
and  Abner  failed  to  recognise  one  vbo 
had  formed  a  part  of  the  king's  household ; 
but  it  also  accounts  for  David's  inexperi- 
ence in  the  art  of  war.  He  was  but  a  hd 
when  Saul's  servant  described  him  u  a 
mighty  man  of  valour. 

If  any  reader  hesitates  to  accept  of  this 
solution,  from  an  unwillingness  to  charge 
Saul's  servant  with  falsehood,  or  at  least 
with  gross  exaggeration,  there  is  another 
incident  in  the  Book  of  Kings  which  will, 
we  think,  remove  his  scruples.    In  the 
first  chapter  of  1  Kings,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  attempt  made  by  Adonijah  to 
get  himself  proclaimed  king,  in  which  we 
find  that  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
people  adhered  to  him ;  see  ver.  40.    Ye^. 
when  Adonijah  is  giving  an  account  of  his 
unsuccessful  attempt  (I  Kings  ii.  15).h« 
says,  "Thou  knowest  that  the  kingdom 
was  mine,  and  that  all  Israel  set  their 
faces  on  me,  that  I  should  reign."    Might 
we  not  in  this  case  also  pit  Adonijah 
against    the   historian,    and    accuse  the 
Scripture  narrative  of  inconsistency?  Yet 
we  suppose  every  one  is  convinced  that, 
while  Adonijah  naturally  exaggerated  hi« 
own  popularity,  the  historian  gives  the 
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trae  Tenion  of  the  transactioxL  Gates  of 
a  similar  kind  will  be  fonnd  in  other  places. 
Compare  1  Sam.  xxxi.  1-6  with  2  Sam. 


i.  6-10;   Acts  xxili.  27  with  Acts  xxii. 
25-29. 
Johnstons.  J.  L 


THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  LARGE 
TOWNS— ESPECIALLY  GLASGOW. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PBE8BTTEBIAN  MAGAZINE. 


Sir, — Having  written  twelve  letters  on 
the  progress  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Glaflgow,  in  a  public  jour- 
nal, many  years  ago,  I  have  long  felt 
a  deep  interest  in  that  subject,  and  re- 
joiced in  the  efforts  and  success  of  the 
Mission  Committee  of  that  city  to  pro- 
mote the  extension  of  our  Church.  But 
I  have  been  aadly  disappointed  at  the^ 
relaxation  of  these  efforts,  and  the  de- 
pressing intelligence,  received  a  few  days 
ago,  tlmt  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  not  a  single  new  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church  hias  been  formed  in  Glasgow, 
while  several  have  been  planted  by  the 
Free  Church.  That  Church  is  worthy  of 
all  commendation  on  account  of  her  ex- 
ertions to  reclaim  the  lapsed  masses,  and 
to  ^^  lengthen  her  cords  and  strengthen 
her  stakes."  During  the  above  period 
thirty  thousand  persons,  it  is  said,  have 
been  added  to  the  population  of  Glasgow, 
without  a  single  additional  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  being  formed.  Is  this 
neglect  consistent  with  our  duty  to 
Christ — ^to  the  souls  of  men — ^to  our 
fellow-countrymen — ^to  the  baptized  ad- 
herents of  our  own  Church — ^to  our  prin- 
ciples as  a  denomination  ?  Is  it  consis- 
tent with  our  profession  and  zeal  in  other 
matters,  such  as  the  plantation  of  kirks 
in  rural  districts  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  our  great  object 
should  be  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  those 
who  have  not  access  to  it,  or  neglect 
their  salvation ;  and  that  it  is  of  com- 
paratively small  importance  who  preach 
it,  and  what  denomination  receive  into 
its  commimion  those  who  receive  the 
Gospel. 

While  we  admit  that  denominational 
peculiarities  should  not  be  allowed  to 
supersede  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
by  any  party,  and  while  we  ought,  with 
the  Apostle,  to  rejoice  that  Christ  is 
prejwhed,  whether  from  envy  or  good- 
will, still  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  that 


liberality  excessive,  spurious,  and  suicidal, 
which  leads  us  to  build  up  other  churches, 
and  to  neglect  our  own  ?  Why  do  we  not 
imitate  the  Primitive  Methodists,  who 
are  a  preaching  community,  neither 
baptizing  nor  giving  the  Lord's  Supj)er 
to  their  adherents ;  but  endeavour  to  imi- 
tate the  apostles  and  evangelists,  who 
ordained  elders,  planted  churches,  and 
administered  the  sacraments  in  every 
city  when  a  church  could  be  formed  ? 
Why  do  we  exist  as  a  separate  denomi- 
nation ?  Why  do  we  honour  our  fathers 
who  "  earnestly  contended  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints  ?"  And  why 
do  we  profess  adherence  to  their  princi- 
ples, if,  instead  of  practically  maintain- 
ing and  promoting  them,  we  cast  them 
to  the  winds?  One  of  their  leading 
principles,  was  progressive  reformation. 
If,  as  we  believe,  with  God's  blessing 
upon  us,  in  following  out  that  principle, 
we  have  attained  to  clearer  views  than 
they  reached  of  the  spirituality,  inde- 
pendence, and  freedom  of  the  Church  as 
a  kingdom  not  of  this  world — neither  to 
be  controlled  nor  supported  by  the  king- 
doms of  this  world — while  others  mani- 
fest a  tendency  to  return  to  "  the  beg- 
garly elements,"  or  to  retain  what  was 
defective  and  wrong  in  past  reforma- 
tions instead  of  *'  going  on  to  perfec- 
tion," are  we  doing  justice  to  ourselves, 
or  to  others,  or  to  our  principles,  by 
apathy  in  the  extension  of  our  Church  ? 
This  is  the  age  of  great  cities,  which 
are  iucreasing  and  multiplying  to  an 
almost  unprecedented  extent  both  in 
our  own  and  other  countries.  Hence, 
if  our  Church  is  to  be  extended  in  any 
degree  of  correspondence  with  the  popu- 
lation, it  must  be  increased  and  multi- 
plied chiefly  in  our  large  cities.  The 
excellent  ministers  and  elders  of  our 
cities  have  made,  of  late,  highly  com- 
mendable exertions  to  support  rural  con- 
gregations, which  are  annually  weak- 
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ened  or  prevented  from  increasing  by 
the  removal  of  their  young  and  enter- 
prising members  to  the  towns.  The 
congregations  in  towns  are  chiefly  sup- 
plied by  these  accessions  from  the  countiy. 
In  order  to  demonstrate  that  their  zeal 
in  behalf  of  rural  congregations  does  not 
spring  from  selfishness  but  from  bro- 
therly kindness  and  charity,  and  from  a 
sincere  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of 
the  Redeemer  and  man's  salvation,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  members  and  of- 
fice-bearers of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  towns,  not  only  countenance 
and  support  their  rural  brethren  hy  wor- 
shipping along  with  them  when  in  the 
country*  but  also  by  exerting  themselves 
to  increase  the  number  of  churches  in 
those  towns,  at  least  in  a  ratio  corre- 
sponding to  the  increase  of  their  popula- 
iiion  and  tiie  increase  of  other  denomi- 
nations. 
While  sectarianism  and  bigotry  are 

*  Is  this  always  the  case?  Do  not  city 
elders  as  well  as  members  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  when  in  the  country,  re- 
gularly worship  in  Free  and  Established 
Churcnes,  without  any  peculiar  attraction  in 
the  ministry  of  these  churches  ?  Do  not  these 
elders  who  profess,  in  town,  to  "  remove  out 
of  the  midst  of  Babylon,  and  to  be  as  he -goats 
before  the  flock,"  disown  their  profession  in 
the  country  when  they  turn  their  backs  on 
their  own  church,  and  its  members  me^  them 
going  elsewhere?  Do  their  sessions  sanction 
this  practice  as  agreeable  to  the  goldeo  rule, 
or  to  scriptural  order,  and  not  calculated  to 
weaken  and  destroy  rural  congregations,  sap 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  church,  and  ulti- 
mately to  produce  a  most  fatal  reaction  on 
city  congregations  ? 


worthy  of  all  contempt  and  abhorrence, 
the  opposite  extreme  of  latitudinarianifim 
— or  -wh&i  our  fathers  called  "  detestable 
neutrality  and  indifference" — ^is  equaDy 
deserving  of  our  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence. As  the  head  of  a  family  contri- 
butes to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  not  by 
neglecting  his  family  on  the  pretext  of 
general  benevolence  or  patriotism,  but 
by  his  endeavours  to  feed  and  clothe,  to 
govern  and  educate  them,  and  thus  train- 
ing them  up  to  be  good  citizens,  Chris- 
tians promote  the  good  of  the  whole 
Church  by  edifying  their  own  local 
society  and  denomination.  The  more  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ  a  man  displays  in 
in  his  own  peculiar  sphere,  the  more 
charity  will  he  manifest,  "according  to 
opportunity,  in  doing  good  to  all  men, 
especially  the  household  of  faith."  '*  But 
he  that  provideth  not  for  his  own,  espe- 
cially those  of  his  own  house,  hath  de- 
nied the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an 
infidel." 

I  believe  it  is  now  felt  by  members  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Glas- 
gow, as  well  as  in  other  places,  that  their 
Uberality  to  other  churches  has  degene- 
rated into  weakness,  and  into  most  in- 
jurious neglect  of  their  own  dear  mother 
Church.  The  maxim  of  Solon,  one  of 
the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  will,  I 
doubt  not,  rise  higher  and  higher  in 
their  estimation,  as  a  most  important 
truth,  and  indicating  profound  sagacity 
— "  He  that  belongs  to  no  partt  is  an 
ENEMY  OF  THE  State." — Sir,  youTS  faith- 
fully. Presbyter. 

September  1, 1860. 


THE  UNION  OF  CHURCHES  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


Mblbourxe,  July  23,  1860. 
Sir, — In  the  April  number  of  your 
Magazine  appears  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
James  Ballantyne  of  this  city,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Presbyterian  Union  lately- 
formed  here,  to  which  some  reply  is 
doubtless  expected  from  my  pen.  Your 
own  comments  on  the  letter,  indeed,  go 
far  to  reduce  it  to  its  proper  value,  and 
manifest  a  surprising  acquaintance  with 
the  real  state  of  matters  amongst  us. 
There  are  one  or  two  statements,  how- 
ever, in  the  letter  which  appear  to  re- 
quire a  personal  notice,  and  to  these  I 
would  briefly  address  myself. 

I.  Mr  Ballantyne  says,  "  The  receipt 


of  State  aid  by  certain  parties  was  never 
made  an  objection  to  the  Union  by  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod  here.  On 
the  26th  of  April  1855,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to  hy 
the  Synod,  the  Rev.  Mr  Ramsay  at  the 
time  being  clerk : — *  That  in  the  exercise 
of  charity,  and  of  a  prudent  regard  to 
interests  and  arrangements  entered  into 
prior  to  the  Union,  those  ministers  and 
churches  at  present  in  the  receipt  of 
Governfiient  aid  shall  not  be  required  to 
forego  the  same  without  their  own  con- 
sent.'" 

The  statement  is  not  true,  that  the 
reception  of  State  aid  by  certain  parties 
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was  never  made  an  objection  to  the 
Union  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod 
here.  It  was  so  from  the  very  first,  and 
the  separate  and  independent  existence 
of  the  Synod  on  the  avowed  principle  of 
the  entire  repudiation  of  State  connec- 
tion and  support  for  so  many  years, 
must  at  once  disproye  the  statement. 

We,  the  United  Presbyterians,  indeed, 
were  the  first  to  move  in  the  matter  of 
Union,  This  was  in  January  1852 ;  but 
the  State  aid  objection  standing  in  the 
way,  we  felt  that  we  could  only  approach 
the  Free  Church  section  in  any, negotia- 
tions on  the  subject;  and  this  was  done 
by  official  letter  drawn  up  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hamilton.  The  Free  Chuych  at 
that  time  were  not  in  the  receipt  of  State 
aid,  neither  in  the  shape  of  money  nor 
land ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  loudly 
and  solemnly  protesting  against  it,  on 
the  ground  of  the  indiscriminate  endow- 
ment of  truth  and  error.  Practical 
Voluntaryism  was  considered  a  sufficient 
basis  of  Union.  After  a  time  the  Church 
of  Scotland  section  approached  us  on  the 
subject,  and  the  question  was  forced 
upon  us,  how  far  such  a  imion  was 
practicable.  At  length,  in  August  1854, 
the  following  terms  were  approved  of 
in  joint  committee : — "  1st,  That  while 
the  ministers  and  churches  at  present 
constituting  the  Synod  of  Victoria  should 
not  be  required  to  renounce  their  claim 
for  Grovemment  aid  for  stipend  or  other 
purposes-  without  their  own  consent. 
2d,  That  no  application  for  any  such  aid 
should  be  made  in  behalf  of  any  new 
congregation  that  should  hereafter  be 
formed  under  the  direction  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  Church  as  then  con- 
stituted." 

The  latter  term,  however,  was  not 
subsequently  approved  of  by  the  Synod 
of  Victoria ;  and  finding  that  we  had  no 
guarantee  for  the  discontinuance  of  the 
ovil  against  which  we  had  all  along 
seriously  protested,  a  pause  ensued  in 
the  negotiations  with  that  body.  They 
Were  afterwards,  indeed,  resumed,  but 
it  was  in  company  with  the  Free  Church, 
and  in  the  form  of  joint  meetings  of  the 
three  Union  Conmiittees ;  but  the  nego- 
tiations turned,  and  that  most  weari- 
somely, on  the  framing  of  an  article 
disposing  of  the  difficulty  arising  from 
the  23d  chapter  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  Ana  here  I  must  correct  Mr 
Ballantyne  in  another  part  of  his  letter, 
where  he  states  that,  at  the  Conference 


in  Geelong  in  1855,  ^^  the  other  Synods 
were  not  prepared  to  concede  the  ex- 
ceptional clause  in  the  basis  which  has 
since  been  conceded."  The  Synod  of 
Victoria  did  on  that  occasion  concede 
the  clause.  It  was  the  Free  Church  only 
that  stood  out. 

In  reference  to  the  resolution  quoted 
above  by  Mr.  Ballantyne,  and  apart 
from  the  policy  therein  involved,  I  have 
particulany  to  remark,  that  it  is  one  of 
a  series  of  four  resolutions  often  referred 
to  by  the  advocates  of  the  late  Union,  and 
on  which  a  charge  of  inconsistency  has 
been  attempted  to  be  based  against  the 
brethren  wno  have  not  entered  into  the 
Union,  and  especially  against  myself. 
Now,  it  is  no  more  than  proper  that  the 
history  of  Ihese  resolutions  should  be 
made  known.  From  the  manner  in 
which  Mr  Ballantyne  introduces  the 
quotation — "  the  Rev.  Mr  Ramsay  at 
the  time  being  clerk  " — ^it  is  very  evident 
that  the  impression  sought  to  be  con- 
veyed is,  that  the  resolutions  were  of  my 
drawing  up.  Dr  Cairns,  too,  in  quoting 
the  same  resolutions,  is  careful  to  men- 
tion the  little  circumstance  of  my  being 
clerk  at  the  time  ;  nor  is  the  Doctor  at 
ail  backward  in  laying  much  more  on 
the  simple  fact  than  it  can  actually  bear. 
When  was  I  not  clerk,  that  the  pubhc 
should  be  thus  particularly  informed  in 
this  instance?  And  has  not  a  clerk 
sometimes  to  record  what  he  has  little 
heart  for?  But  let  the  truth  respecting 
these  resolutions  be  known  once  for  alL 
They  were  not  framed  nor  introduced 
by  me  ;  nor  did  I  know  anything  about 
them  till  they  were  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  Synod,  on  the  24th  of  April  1855. 
They  were  handed  in  to  the  Court  by 
the  Rev.  Irving  Hetherington,  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  section,  whose  resi- 
dence is  just  across  the  street  from  where 
the  Synod  was  sitting.  I  have  the 
original  document,  in  Mr  Hetherington 's 
handwriting,  still  in  my  possession.  Mr 
Ballantyne,  however,  after  Mr  Hether-' 
ington  had  retired,  claimed  the  credit  of 
the  resolutions,  stating,  in  the  presence 
of  his  brethren,  that  he  had  drawn  them 
up  in  Mr  Hetherington's  manse,  and 
that  Mr  Hetherington  had  copied  them 
out.  For  myself,  I  partly  objected  to 
them  at  the  time,  particularly  as  they 
contained  no  guarantee  for  the  cessation 
of  State  aid;  and  so  did  the  Rev.  Mr 
Chapman,  the  moderator;  and  I  well 
remember  that  it  was  a  matter  of  regret 
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with  me,  that  Mr  Ballaiityne  should  have 
meddled  with  the  subject  before  having 
time  to  make  himself  properly  acquainted 
with  the  progress  of  the  question,  and 
the  delicate  relations  in  which  the  three 
bodies  stood  to  each  other  in  the  colony. 
This«took  place  when  Mr  Ballantyne  had 
scarcely  been  two  months  in  the  colony, 
and  only  a  few  days  after  his  settlement 
as  the  pastor  of  a  church. 

The  adoption  of  the  resolutions  was 
urged  upon  the  Synod  by  Mr  Hethering- 
ton,  who  begged  to  assure  the  brethren 
that  they  had  the  approval  of  the  leading 
members  both  of  his  own  Synod  and  that 
of  the  Free  Church.  The  resolutions 
were  adopted,  but  not  as  a  final  measure. 
They  were  to  come  up  again  for  further 
consideration.  I  give  you  the  exact  de* 
liverance  of  the  Synod  respecting  them : 

**  Agreed  that  copies  of  the  foregoing 
resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the  Synods 
of  the  other  two  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tions, and  in  the  event  of  said  resolutions 
receiving  the  approval  of  these  Synods, 
that  they  be  sent  down  to  the  various 
churches  of  the  Synod,  for  their  con- 
sideration and  report." 

These  resolutions,  it  must  further  be 
known,  were  never  adopted  by  the  other 
two  Synods,  and  of  course  no  further  pro- 
gress was  made  with  them  amongst  our- 
selves. Dr  Cairns,  in  his  prefatory  note 
to  the  Rev.  Mr  Ballantyne's  pamphlet 
on  the  late  inauguration  of  the  Union, 
lays  great  stress  on  these  resolutions.  He 
says,  "  They  settled  the  question  of  State 
aid,"  and  that  ^'all  parties  were  well 
pleased  with  this  adjustment  of  it."  Will 
it  be  believed  that,  though  copies  of  the 
resolutions  were  duly  forwarded  to  the 
other  Synods,  no  reply  was  ever  received 
from  them  ?  From  all  I  can  learn,  they 
were  never  made  the  subject  of  Synodi- 
cal  consideration.  So  far  from  all  parties 
being  pleased  with  their  adjustment  of  the 
question,  Mr  Hamilton  informs  me  that, 
when  they  were  first  read  at  a  Union 
meeting  in  the  Doctor's  own  vestry,  the 
Doctor  laughed  them  to  scorn.  The 
division  had  not  then  taken  place  in  the 
Free  Church,  and  the  Doctor  and  Mr 
Hetherington  were  on  less  friendly  terms 
than  circumstances  afterwards  compelled 
them  to  be.  By  the  next  meeting  of 
our  Synod,  in  October  1855,  the  Union 
negotiations  had  taken  quite  a  different 
turn ;  and  those  resolutions,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  made,  were  never  more 
heard  of  till  after  the  lapse  of  four  years, 


when  they  were  dragged  up  in  defence 
of  a  Presbytman  Union  very  different 
in  its  constitution  and  character  from 
that  which  was  originally  contemplated. 
See  No.  6,  Appendix  to  the  Letter  to  the 
Home  Synod  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Melbourne. 

II.  Mr  Ballantyne  says  in  his  letter, 
*'that  Mr  Ramsay  never  mooted  the 
State  aid  objection  until  just  on  the  eve 
of  the  Union  consummation,  and  that  he 
expressed  his  willingness  to  go  into  the 
Union,  even  at  the  last  hour,  if  other 
parties  were  only  kept  out."  Now,  to 
these  two  statements,  Mr  Editor,  I  have 
to  give  a  positive  and  unqualified  denial ; 
nor  do  I  suppose  that  another  person 
than  your  correspondent  would  have 
dared  to  say  such  a  thing  of  me.  The 
State  aid  was  always  a  difficulty  with 
me,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
these  Union  negotiations  in  1852,  when 
the  Government  grant  was  only  L?6000, 
and  there  were  not  more  than  four  Pr^- 
byterian  ministers  in  the  receipt  of  it. 
The  Free  Church  ministers  conunenced 
to  take  stipends  from  the  Government  in 
January  1856.  The  fact,  however,  was 
not  publicly  discovered  till  the  May  fol- 
lowing, when  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture procured  for  me  returns  from  the 
Treasury  of  all  the  recipients  of  State 
aid  fOT  1855  and  1856,  and  which  returns 
were  inserted  in  a  pamphlet  which  I  gave 
to  the  public  at  the  time,  entitled  "  How 
the  Money  Goes,  or  the  State- Aid  Ques- 
tion Examined."  1  may  say  that,  after 
discovering  that  the  Free  Church  had 
flung  aside  their  solenm  protestations  on 
the  subject  of  the  indiscriminate  endow- 
ment,  and  were,  by  their  personal  recep- 
tion of  the  grant,  upholding  a  system 
which  they  had  formerly  denounced  as 
"  highly  sinful  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
most  mischievous  in  its  effects  m>on  the 
community,"  I  had  no  heart  for,  nor 
did  I  take  any  active  part  in,  any  Union 
negotiations.  My  only  hope  from  that 
time  lay  in  the  action  of  the  Legislature, 
feeling  persuaded  that  by  no  ecclesiasti- 
cal arrangements  would  the  evil  be  re- 
moved, or  the  way  paved  to  a  hearty 
and  substantial  Presbyterian  Union. 

In  reference  to  the  other  statement, 
that  "  I  was  willing  at  the  last  hour  to 
go  into  the  Union,  if  other  parties  were 
only  kept  out,"  while  giving  the  state- 
ment a  positive  denial,  I  have  only 
further  to  add,  that,  though  it  were 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a  grosser  oatrage 
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upon  all  Presbyterian  order,  government, 
and  discipline  than  was  enacted  by  the 
Messrs  BaUantyne,  Cooper,  and  Janett, 
in  their  attempted  dissolution  of  the 
Synod  in  1867 — the  three  first  having 
previously  constituted  themselves  into  a 
new  and  independent  Synod,  called  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Australia, 
and  the  fourth  having  avowed  hinuself  a 
member  of  the  Independent  body — still, 
had  the  great  obstacle  of  State  aid  been 
out  of  ttie  way,  the  difficulty  arising 
from  the  unhappy  state  of  things  now 
mentioned  might  have  been  got  over. 
It  was  certainly  felt  to  be  a  difficulty 
which  could  not  be  overlooked,  but  it 
was  never  regarded  as  one  that  was 
insuperable,  in  common  with  my  ag- 
grieved brethren,  I  trust  I  am  not  a 
stranger  to  ihe  charity  which  endureth 
all  things. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Union,  Mr 
Editor,  much  has  transpired  to  confirm 
myself  and  brethren  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  position  we  have  taken  up.  The 
civil  rights  of  the  United  Presbyterians 
in  the  Union  have  been  seriously  tam- 
pered with.  You  must  know  that  the 
Union  Church  has  got  two  heads,  a 
secular  and  a  spiritual  one.  The  one  is 
caUed  the  Head  of  the  Denomination, 
and  the  other  the  Moderator.  With  the 
former  alone  the  Government  deals.  A 
few  months  ago  this  secular  head  of  the 
Presbyterian  Unicm  stole  a  march  on  the 
Volxmtaries,  by  applying  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  money  due  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  congregationsin  the  Union, 
and  to  have  it  equally  distributed  amongst 
the  ministers  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
taking  it  I  This  step,  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose,  was  prompted  by  the  small 
amount  which  each  nunister  is  now 
receiving  in  consequence  of  the  increas- 
ing  number  on  the  list  of  recipients. 
From  a  Treasury  return  for  1859,  now 
lying  before  me,  I  find  that  some  who 
in  1856  were  receiving  L.273,  13s.  4d., 
were  last  year  only  receiving  L.126, 
3s.  Id. ;  and  others,  formerly  of  the 
Free  Church,  who  in  1856  were  receiv- 
ing L.145, 10s.,  werelast  year  only  receiv- 
ing L. 64, 4s.  8d.  And  who  will  charge  us 
with  want  of  charity  in  suspecting  that 
this  state  of  things  may  have  had  its 
Own  weight  in  urging  on  the  late  Union, 
especially  after  such  an  early  and  stealthy 
attempt  at  self-aggrandizement  as  that 
to  whidi  I  am  now  calling  your  atten- 
tion ?  The  Government  demurred  to- the 


claim.  The  Head  ctf  the  Denomination, 
however,  was  importunate,  and  pled  in 
support  of  his  claim  the  terms  of  the 
late  Act  of  Incorporation.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  law  officers,  who  at 
first  were  rather  opposed  to  the  claim, 
but  afterwards  were  expressing  them- 
selves more  favourably.  During  the 
delay,  however,  the  matter  got  wing. 
A  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
called  for  the  correspondence  which  had 
taken  place  between  the  head  of  the 
Presbyterian  Union  Church  and  the 
Government ;  and  after  an  ominous 
pause,  which  I  must  not  stay  to  explain, 
the  Honourable  the  Treasurer  managed 
to  recover  the  letter  of  application  for 
the  United  Presbyterian  monies,  and 
laid  it  on  the  table  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  The  public  production  of 
the  letter  marred  the  plot,  and  for  the 
present  the  matter  is  quashed ;  but  by^ 
this  time  Mr  BaUantyne  knows  the 
trouble  it  costs  him  to  defend  his  posi- 
tion as  a  Voluntary  in  the  midst  of  an 
overwhelming  body  of  ministers  in  the 
receipt  of  State  aid. 

I  re^et  that  we  have  again  failed  to 
effect  uie  abolition  of  civil  endowments 
erf  religion  in  the  colony.  In  the  As- 
sembly the  late  bill  for  their  abolition 
was  carried  by  a  sweeping  majority. 
Even  in  the  Council  it  commanded  an 
actual  majority.  Tl^e  votes  stood  18 
for,  and  9  against.  But  the  Council 
consists  of  30  members,  and  by  the  Con- 
stitution Act  we  must  have  an  absolute 
majority  of  both  Houses  for  such  a 
measure,  and  this  requires  in  the  Coun- 
cil at  least  16  votes.  The  Government, 
however,  which  is  strong  and  popular, 
have  publicly  signified  their  intention 
of  bringing  m  a  bill  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  the  beginning  of  next  session, 
and  surely  the  third  time  will  see  our 
long-continued  struggle  crowned  with 
success.  Meanwhile,  as  the  abolition  of 
the  obnoxious  system  has  been  again 
isidefinitely  postponed,  our  position  as  a 
Synod  is  considerably  affected  thereby. 
The.  duty  now  seems  more  obvious  for 
the  United  Presbyterians  to  go  (m,  as 
at  the  first,  forming  congregations,  and 
settling  ministers  who  shall  contend 
for  the  purity,  independence,  and  free- 
dom of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  these 
lands. 

Would  that  we  could  see  amongst  us 
at  the  present  time  one  or  two  devoted 
servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus !    We  should 
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have  little  difficulty  m  directing  them 
to  suitable  spheres  of  labour. 

Other  parts  of  Mr  Ballantyne's  letter 
call  for  remark,  but  I  must  forbear. 
The   communication    is   exceeding    all 


bounds.  But  as  the  friends  at  home 
know  I  have  not  at  any  time  been  for- 
ward in  my  own  defence,  perhaps  you 
wUl  find  room  for  its  insertion. — ^I  am, 
sir,  yours  truly,  A.  M.  Hamsay. 


€^t    ^[liUtt. 


TBUTH  OPPOSED  TO  8LATEBT. 

Iif  regard  to  secular  freedom  I  remark,  that 
while  we  owe  mental  freedom  to  the  truth, 
science,  its  progess,  the  advance  of  arts,  the 
blessings  of  peace  which  ha?e  diminished  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  a  thousand  other  things  of 
which  the  world  vaunts  itself— forgetting  £he 
spring  out  of  which  they  come — I  say  we  owe 
social  freedom  to  the  truth.  Now,  the  Bible 
has  precepts,  it  inculcates  principle^  which 
seem  to  be  as  inconsistent  with  social  slavery 
as  sin  and  prayer  are.  What  saith  my  Lord  ?' 
"  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  ;** 
^  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  others  do  unto 
yon;"  **Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;" 
*'  Love  one  another  as  I  love  you.**  I  will  sit 
in  judgment  on  no  man,  but  I  hardly  think  the 
devil  himself  has  sophistry  enough  to  make  a 
man  believe  that  these  truths — ^glorious,  hu- 
mane, celestial,  blessed  truths — are  for  one 
hour  consistent  with  a  system  that  has  its 
incurable  source  in  wrong,  cruelty,  oppress 
sion,  adultery,  seduction,  robbery,  murder, 
or  are  worthy  of  John  Wesley's  immortal 
judgment,  "  These  are  the  sum  of  all  human 
villanies."  "  What  doth  God  require  of 
man  ?"  but  *'to  do  lustly,  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humblv  before  your  God."  My  dear 
friends,  from  this  and  other  passages  as  plain, 
it  appears  to  me  as  plain  that  there  is  sin  in 
slavery  as  there  is  slavery  in  siu.  Don*t  tell 
me  that  the-crime  is  old.  Like  a  dead  body, 
the  older  it  is,  it  is  the  more  disgusting. 
Age  is  no  excuse  for  crime.  Murder  is  older. 
Rocks,  and  trees,  and  ruins,  and  human  heads 
grow  venerable  with  age ;  sin  never.  Dont 
tell  me  that  men  have  lost  their  rights.  Law- 
yers tell  me  that  crown  rights  never  prescribe^ 
I  know  there  are  better  rights  than  these ;  my 
birthright  from  God  never  prescribes.  Do 
not  tell  me  that  they  are  an  inferior  race.  I 
deny  it;  not  only  as  a  philosopher  and  a  phy- 
siologist, bat  as  a  believer  in  St  PauVs  in- 
spiration. Tou  say  inferior  race  .*  Paul  said, 
**  God  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  ;*'  and  I 
say  the  man  who  tampers  with  the  Bible  is  a 
worse  enemy,  in  my  estimation,  than  any  in- 
fidel. But  grant  that  they  are  an  inferior 
race,'!  have  learned  for  the  first  time  that  it 
is  right  to  trample  on  a  man  because  he  is 
weak,  or  to  insult  a  woman  who  cannot  de- 
fend herself  like  a  strong  man.  Weakness 
^  may  tempt  a  man  to  be  cruel,  but  will  never 
justify  him  in  his  cruelty ;  and  hence  Herod 
was  the  blacker  murderer,  because  he  sent 
his  soldiers  to  fight  with  women,  and  stained 
their  swords  in  the  blood  of  infants :  and  I 
say,  therefore,  that  I  dare  not  conceal  this. 


Truth  is  the  mother  of  social  as  well  u 
spiritual  and  mental  and  religious  freedom; 
and  I  think  every  man  who  loves  the  Saviour 
and  honours  Protestantism,  would  not  have 
a  Papist  go  and  trample  on  John  Kdoz^s 
grrave^if  we  could  find  it.  I  say  that  erery 
man  is  bound  to  take  my  text,  and  preach 
upon  it  as  the  foundation  of  social  freedom 
as  I  have  done.  Here  is  the  true  description 
of  our  neighbour,  and  how  we  should  act 
towards  him,  which  I  saw  in  an  American 
paper  this  morning : — 

**  Thy  neighbour,  'tis  the  faint  and  poor 
Whose  eye  with  want  is  dim ; 
Whom  hunger  sends  from  door  to  door, ' 

Go  thou  and  succour  him. 
Thy  neighbour,  'tis  that  weary  man 

Whose  eyes  are  at  the  brim, 
Bent  low  with  sickness,  care,  and  pain, 

Go  thou  and  comfort  him. 
Thy  neighbour,  'tis  the  heart  bereaved 

Of  every  earthly  gem. 
Widow  and  orphan  helpless  left. 
Go  thou  and  shelter  them." 
Shall  I  go  on  ?    Shall  I  give  the  full  descrip- 
tion of  a  neighbour  ?    Tnank  God  that  I  can 
do  so  in  this  Christian  country  without  fear. 
*'  Thy  neighbour,  yonder  toiling  slave. 
Fettered  in  thought  and  limb, 
Whose  hopes  are  lul  beyond  the  grave, 
Go  thou  and  ransom  him." 
^Tricenienary  Sermon,  by  Thomas  GuUirie, 
D.D, 

TRUTH  THE  HARBINOER  OF  POLITICAL 
FREEDOM. 

I  REMARK,  that  truth  is  also  the  parent  of 
political  freedom.  Those  masters  who  wish 
to  hold  their  servants  in  bondage — those 
sovereigns  who  wish  to  hold  their  snbiects  In 
bondage — ^the  servants  in  social,  and  the  sub- 
jects in  political  bondage;  and  those  mi- 
nisters or  priests  who  wish  to  hold  their  people 
in  religious  bondage;  in  other  and  plainer 
words,  slaveholders,  despots,  and  Popish 
priests  (a  goodly  company,  and  well  joined 
together  in  discouraging  the  spirit  of  edaca- 
tion,  a  free  Bible  and  bold  preaching  of  God's 
truth),  are  wise  in  their  generation.  Yer}- 1 
Men  pretend  that  they  do  not  see  that  the 
Word  of  God  is  opposed  to  these  things ;  bat 
they  know  that  the  Word  of  God  and  these 
things  cannot  stand  together — the  thing  is 
impossible.  Hence  you  observe  that  self-in- 
terest sharpens  men's  wits  as  they  know 
what  will  best  sustain  their  system.  I  main- 
tain that  true  liberty  was  born  that  night  on 
which  Christ  was  born.    In  «I1  systems  I  wHi 
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bhallefffire  any  mkn  to  produce  me  a  nation 
who  enjoys  a  constitution  like  ours.  God  be 
thanked  for  it  I  And  for  the  soverei^  that 
reigns  oyer  us,  and  for  the  Christian  land  we 
are  in.  I  challenge  the  world  to  produce  me 
an  instance  of  a  nation  that  ever  had  such  a 
constitution  until  Christiai^ity  came  in.  A 
constitution  where  citizenship  was  free  to  all 
men ;  a  constitution  where  the  tribunals  of 
justice  know  no  difference  between  a  king 
and  a  beggar,  prince  or  peasant,  rich  or  poor. 
A  constitution  where,  taken  all  in  all,  society 
is  a  ladder,  and  the  humblest  man  at  the  foot 
of  it  with  a  strong  arm,  a  good  heart,  and  a 
bold  attempt,  may  climb  to  the  very  topmost 
round  of  it.  Christianity  is  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  God's  truth  is  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  I 
Ray  the  Bible  is  the  mother  of  it,  and  God's 
truth  is  the  parent  of  it.  I  know  that  men 
will  tell  me  about  the  Roman  and  Greek  re- 
publics ;  but  how  many  slaves  were  in  these 
republics?  What  was  in  a  name?  Were 
the  chains  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  slave 
]is:htened  because  he  was  told  he  lived  in  a 
republic  ?  Why,  such  would  be  a  mockery, 
and  worse  than  a  mockery.  This  republic 
was  a  rule  of  many  tyrants  mstead  of  one.  It 
was  a  system  which  diminishes  responsibility, 
mnltiplies  oppression,  and  is  no  better  than 
a  Hydra-headed  monster.  If  it  were  one- 
headed — I  speak,  of  course,  figuratively — 
you  might  cut  off  its  head,  but  where  there 
are  many  it  is  a  more  difficult  task.  Now, 
what  has  Christianity  done  for  us  ?  I  once 
heard  a  great  French  philosopher,  when 
lecturing  iu  the  Sorbonne  on "  Coal  and 
Iron,"  say,  that  Great  Britain  owed  all  her 
greatness  to  her  inexhaustible  mines  of  coal 
&nd  iron,  and  that  these  two  minerals  did  not 
He  a  great  distance  separate  from  each  other, 
bui  were  to  be  found  in  the  same  strata  and 
the  same  field.  That  was  all  he  knew  about 
it.  Coal  and  iron  I  And  what  have  coal  and 
iron  done  for  Great  Britain?  Have  they 
mjwle  h*er  great  ?  Have  they  made  her  Great 
Britain,  the  mother  of  nations  and  mistress 
of  the  sea,  the  home  of  liberty  and  the  asylum 
of  the  oppressed,  where  peace  sits  crowned 
with  plenty,  and  where  a  sovereign  reigns, 
not  by  the  swords  of  an  army,  but  in  the 


hearts  of  her  subjects  ?  Coal  and  iron  made 
Britain  great!  why,  what  would  coal  and 
iron  have  been  without  the  mind  that  has 
evoked  their  powers,  and  without  a  people 
moral,  educated,  religious  ?  Talk  of  liberty  I 
I  say  that  without  the  Bible  liberty  is  dead  or 
not  much  better,  as  we  have  seen  her  in 
France — she  is  delirious  .....  And  the 
French  without  a  Bible-^a  noble,  people  in 
many  respects,  a  brave,  clever,  and  gallant 
people;  and  France  without  its  Bible  is  just 
like  a  top,  it  keeps  up  by  constant  revolution. 
And  I  will  say  more ;  I  will  say  there  are 
nations  who  envy  Britain's  fortune,  but  I 
would  say  to  them,  let  them  seek  Britain's 
faith,  and  they  will  all  have  Britain's  fortune. 
The  truth  is,  if  rulers  would  only  know  it, 
you  must  either  rule  men  by  the  Bible  or  by 
the  bayonet.  There  is  no  other  way.  It 
must  be  done  either  by  the  fear  of  God 
or  the  fear  of  man.  Patriots!  I  admire 
them,  I  would  cheer  them.  Ardent  patriots 
plant  the  tree  of  liberty ;  and  I  have  seen  it 
planted  in  France ;  but  when  I  saw  it,  it  was 
all  withered  ;  when  I  saw  it,  it  was  a  withered 
stem,  without  any  fruit  upon  it.  Let  me  tell 
our  good  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  if  they  would  have  the  tree  of  liberty 
to  grow,  they  must  plant  it  where  it  shall  be 
nourished  by  the  waters  of  the  sanctuary. 
What  is  more,  I  feel  the  deepest  sympathy 
with  Italy.  God  grant  them  success  in  their 
efforts  for  liberty !  but  if  I  had  a  voice  that 
would  reach  them,  T  would  tell  them  that  the 
sword  is  drawn  in  vain  unless  the  soil  is  sown 
with  the  seeds  of  truth.  There  is  no  political 
regeneration  that  ever  stood  or  ever  will 
stand  unless  it  is  preceded,  accompanied,  or 
followed,  by  a  spiritual  regeneration  ;  and  the 
only  thing  that  will  do  that  is  the  Word  of 
God.  That  is  what  our  forefathers  did.  They 
did  not  bleed  in  vain.  Argylc,  Guthrie,  and 
Other  men  did  not  die  in  the  Grassmarket 
in  vain ;  John  Knox  did  not  suffer  in  vain, 
and  that  noble  band  of  martyrs  who  sleep 
in  the  Greyfriars ;  I  say,  by  God's  blessing, 
these  men  did  not  struggle  iu  vain;  and 
why  ?  Because  they  laid  the  foundation  of 
their  countrv's  liberties  deep,  deep,  ih  the 
Word  of  God.— i6ui. 
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Counsels  to  Youno  Men  on  Self-Im- 
provement. By  the  Rev.  William 
Swan,  Author  of  "Letters  on  Missions,'* 
etc.,  etc. 

Edinburgh:  Andrew  EUiot,    1859. 

After  carefully  reading  every  word  of 
this  little  book,  we  are  prepared  to  esti- 
iQate  its  value,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  we  deem  its  **  Counsels"  such 
as  the  class  of  young  men  addressed  would 
io  well  to  give  heed  to.    It  is,  as  the  au- 


thor informs  ng  in  a  prefatory  note,  the 
substance  of  a  lecture  delivered  to  an  asso- 
ciation of  young  men  in  Leith,  and  is  now 
published  at  their  request.  Addressed 
particularly  to  young  men  of  studious  ha- 
bits, "students  who  are  their  own  masters," 
its  counsels,  we  are  well  assured,  are  pecu- 
liarly suitable  to  such,  and  will  not  fail  to 
repay  an  attentive  reading.  Every  page  is 
replete  with  sound  instruction.  The  coun* 
sellor,  from  his  thorough  sympathy  with 
the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  those  hcf 
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seeks  to  giiide  and  eiiconrage,  wins  perfect 
confidence  at  t)nce,  and  so  carries  ns  along 
with  him  most  agreeably  an^  profitably  to 
the  close.  The  charm  of  these  "  Counsels" 
to  us  is,  that  the  most  of  them  are  drawn, 
evidently  and  confessedly,  from  the  lec- 
turer's own  experience ;  though  he  has 
wisely,  and  very  happily  in  most  cases, 
strengthened  them  by  the  testimony  and 
experience  of  the  good  and  great  in  all 
ages.  Drawn  from  experience,  these 
"  Counsels"  are  just  the  thing,  as  young 
men,  anxious  to  **  get  on,"  and  play  their 
part  in  the  business  of  the  great  world,  on 
whose  threshold  they  stand,  will  instinc- 
tively perceive  and  thankfully  acknow- 
ledge. At  any  rate,  it  would  be  well  for 
all  such  if  they  did.  These  "  Counsels"  are 
manifold,  and  embrace  almost  every  matter 
on  which  a  young  man  could  wish  for 
direction.  Patience  and  thoroughness  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  generally,  but 
especially  that  specific  branch  of  it  which 
bears  upon  the  life's  calling,  whatever  it 
may  be,  are  first  counselled.  "  Never  be 
satisfied  with  half  knowing  a  thing.  Study, 
think,  search,  inquire,  and  never  give  up  ' 
till  you  have  attained  to  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  subject.  Much  better  limit 
the  range  of  your  studies  (and  what  you 
do  learn,  learn  toe//),  than  acquire  a  smat- 
tering of  knowledge  of  fifty  things,  without 
properly  mastering  one  pf  them.  .  .  . 
Young  men  cannot  too  carefully  look 
around  them  and  before  them,  when  about 
to  set  themselves  to  any  specific  course  of 
study ;  but  having  once  resolved  to  apply 
themselves  to  some  particular  branch  of 
learning,  let  no  other  mental  occupation, 
however  fascinating,  tempt  them  away 
from  their  task,  nor  let  them  give  it  up,  till 
they  have  really  mastered  it,  and  can  say 
of  that  course  of  study  (each  one  for  him- 
self), I  have  finishe4  it,  and  I  know  it,  and 
the  knowledge  of  it  is  mine  for  ever." 

Next  follow  some  valuable  suggestions 
as  to  readinpr,  and  the  kind  of  books  which 
young  men  in  the  present  day  should  most 
care  to  study ;  pointing  out,  that  the  true 
use  of  books  is  something  more  than  the 
mere  knowledge  of  their  contents,  and 
'^  that  we  miss  their  signification  to  tta, 
when  they  have  their  end  in  themselves, 
when  they  do  not  l\^nd  us  on  to  life  and 
action — ^when  they  explain  to  us  no  mys- 
teries of  our  being,  help  us  in  no  struggles 
of  our  souls,  make  clear  to  us  no  dealings 
of  our  God." 

The  remarks  which  follow,  on  the  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  intercourse  and 
daily  contact  with  men  and  things,  are  most 
true  and  admirable.  Speaking  on  this 
subject,  he  uses  the  following  familiar  but 
apt  illustration,  which,  with  the  added 
quotation  from  Bacon  to  the  same  pur- 


pose, furnishes  a  fair  sample  of  the  counsel 
so  genially  and  sensibly  given  on  the  vari- 
ous topics  throughout : — 

**  Allow  me  to  suggest  to  you  means  of 
improvement,  independent  of  books  and  of 
learned  men.  Coming  down  Leith  Wall 
one  day  lately,  I  observed  two  men  in  one 
of  the  marble  works  polishing  a  large  slab 
of  marble.  How  did  they  do  it?  The 
process  was  very  simple.  They  had  a 
smaller  slab  of  marble  laid  upon  the  other, 
and  this  they  were  constantly  moving  to 
and  fro.  The  rubbing  of  the  one  snnace 
upon  the  other,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
marble  wet,*  was  the  whole  process,  and  in 
fact  they  were  polishing  both  slabs  at  the 
same  time.  Now  this,  thought  I,  shorn 
how  two  young  men  may  aid  each  other. 
Let  them  associate,  let  their  minds  be  ia 
frequent  contact,  interchanging  thoughts, 
discussing  difiScnlties,  imparting  discoverieB, 
detecting  flaws,  and  they  will  gradnallj 
polish  off  each  other's  mistakes,  and  inior^ 
ance,  and  roughness,  be  mutually  hefpfnl, 
and  receive  benefit  while  conferring  bene- 
fit— blessed  and  blessing,  and  exemplifying 
the  good  influence  of  social  interconrse 
when  redeemed  from  debasing  puisaits 
and  consecrated  to  noble  ends. 

*'  A  well-known  passage  in  the  writings 
of  Baton  may  probably  occur  toyonrnoiDdi 
as  eorroborating  this  hint.  He  mi:— 
*  Friendship  maketh  indeed  a  fkxr  iejin 
the  affections  from  storms  and  tempests, 
but  it  maketh  a  daylight  on  the  under- 
standing out  of  darkness  and  confusion  of 
thoughts ;  neither  is  this  to  be  understood 
only  of  faithful  counsel  which  a  man  re- 
ceivethfrom  his  friend;  but  before  you  come 
to  that,  certain  it  is,  that  whosoever  bath 
his  mind  fraught  with  many  Noughts,  bis 
wits  and  understanding  do  clarify  and 
break  up  in  the  communicating  and  dis- 
coursing with  another;  he  marshaBeth 
them  more  orderly ;  he  seeth  how  thej 
look  when  they  are  turned  into  words; 
finally,  he  waxeth  wiser  than  himself;  and 
that  more  by  an  hour's  discourse  than  hj 
a  day's  meditation.* " — Works,  v.  ii.,  p.  318. 

The  other  counsels  refer  to  writing,  stjle, 
modes  of  thinking,  mixed  up  with  which 
are  some  most  useful  hints  on  various  other 
matters  of  subsidiary  importance.  It  would 
be  well  for  most  young  men^  if  they  had 
the  guidance  of  such  counsels  as  MrS. 
has  here  provided  for  them,  especially  at 
the  very  commencement  of  their  conne. 
The  pity  is,  that  they  generally  come  too 
late,  when  much  precious  time  has  been 
wasted,  talent  misdirected,  and  opporto- 
nities  gone  never  to  be  recalled.  let 
parents,  teachers,  and  ministers  direct  the 
attention  of  our  "  erring  youUi "  to  these 
**  Counsels,"  and,  better  still,  present  each 
with  a  copy  of  them* 
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COHMBNTAKT   OK   THB  QOSPEL  QV   JOHN. 

Bj  Dr  AuooflTus  Tholuck,  Professoi* 
of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Halle. 
Translated  from  the  last  German  Edi- 
tion. 

Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
It  is  well  nigh  twenty  years  since  this 
journal,  in  an  earlier  series,  gave  to  the 
Christian  public  the  first  connected  ac- 
coant  of  the  life,  academic  career,  and 
theological  publications  of  Dr  Tholuck. 
Then  he  was  bat  little  known,  and  Bobert 
Haldane  was,  according  to  his  wont,  ac- 
cusing him  of  here&y.  His  name  is  now 
familiar  to  everybody  as  a  critic  and  evan- 
gelical commentator.  His  Exposition  of 
the  Sermon  ott  tho  Mount  is,  in  a  scientific 
sense,  the  best  of  his  prodnotions;  bnt  his 
Commentary  dn  John  has  surpassed  it  in 
popularity.  It  is  now  in  the  seventh  edition. 
Kot  80  learned  and  precise  as  Liicke,  so  full 
aod  formal  as  Lnthardt,  nor  so  grammati- 
cally acute  and  elaborate  as  Meyer,  it  has, 
nevertheless,  a  singulaiiy  attractive  oha- 
racter.  Its  spirit  is  one  of  profound  medi- 
tation and  earnest  piety;  its  form  is  that 
of  an  honest,  hearty,  quick-sighted,  and 
practical  exegesis,  Tholuek's  own  mind 
18  not  unlike  that  of  the  beloved  diseiple — 
serenely  ardent  and  devout,  ever  aspiring 
to  fellowship  with  the  Master,  the  bosom 
of  Jesus  his  coveted  place,  the  ptilsations 
of  his  spiritual  lif^  free  and  healthful,  the 
simplicity  of  a  child  combining  itself  with 
the  penetration  of  a  sage  and  the  glow  of 
a  seraph.  His  Commentary  on  John  enters 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  in  profound 
sympathy,  whUe  it  does  not  neglect  the 
various  critical  questions  connected  with 
the  letter.  The  author  has  consulted 
brevity,  in  accordance  with  his  original 
plan,  and  cannot  be  accused  of  German 
prolixity.  He  does  not  play  about  the 
hnsk  and  admire  it,  but  be  presents  at  onee 
the  kernel,  though  he  does  not  always  tell 
yon  how  he  got  at  it.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  the  book  is  not  its  learning,  nor 
Its  analysis,  though  it  is  not  deficient  in 
these ;  but  its  prompt  and  easy  exposition, 
Its  sincere  desire  to  find  the  true  mean* 
iog)  and  its  docile  response  to  it :  while  its 
general  spirit  and  charm  spring  from  the 
living  piety  which  hallows  its  pages.  The 
translation  is  well  executed. 

ChHISt's  PbeSBVCE  in  THB  GoSPBL  His- 

W)BT.  BytheRev.HuoHMABTi»r,M.A., 

Edinburgh. 

London:  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 
?*  tjje  fact  of  Christ's  perpetual  presence 
»n  His  Church,  depend  its  existence  and 
prosperity ;  whilst  the  happiness  of  indi- 
▼jdaal  believers  is  in  proportion  to  the 
▼ividness  and  force  with  which  the  fact  is 
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realized  in  their  experience.  AlgtitTy  to 
comprehend  and  to  feel  His  presence  in 
its  practical  aspects,  we  have  the  inspired 
narratives  of  His  life  and  the  enlightening 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  record 
is  needed  to  set  forth  the  varied  relations 
in  which  we  may  conceive  of  Him  as  still 
efiicaciously  present  with  us,  and  the 
Spirit  is  needed  for  the  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  record.  Thus  the  Life  of  Christ 
is  distinguished  from  all  other  biographies. 
It  is  no  mere  history  of  the  past ;  but  is 
the  medium  of  present,  personal,  and  prac- 
tical intercourse  between  Him  and  our- 
selves. It  not  merely  tells  us  what  He' 
was  when  on  earth,  and  in  relation  to 
those  among  whom  He  moved  during  a 
brief  earthly  sojourn,  but  what  He  still  is 
to  us,  and  what  He  is  to  men  in  every  age : 
so  that,  j  nst  as  the  commands  He  delivered 
are  set  free  by  us  from  the  elements  of 
locality  and  time,  and  are  held  to  be  en- 
joined and  binding  on  us  as  much  and  as 
directly  as  on  those  in  whose  hearing  they 
were  originally  uttered  by  His  human  lips, 
in  like  manner  we  may  regard  Him  as 
still  in  our  midst,  repeating  His  whole  life, 
and  adapting  His  conduct,  and  language, 
and  induences  to  our  manifold  condi- 
tions and  wants^  As  W.  Archer  Butler 
ej^presses  it,  "  the  Story  of  Christ  incar- 
nate in  Judea,  is  the  story  of  the  Christ 
that  spiritually  visits  every  natural  heart 
of  man."  Thus  the  words  of  warning,  of 
encouragement,  or  of  comfort  which  He 
addressed  to  ojie  on  earth,  we  are  war- 
ranted, when  in  similar  circumstances,  to 
regard  as  really  and  directly  addressed  to 
ourselves.  In  this  mij^nner  the  whole  of 
the  Gospels  are,  to  the  e^e  of  faith,  invested 
with  constant  freshness,  home-felt  force, 
and  profound  significancy^ 

The  object  of  Mr  Martin  in  the  volume 
before  us  is,  with  something  like  fulness, 
to  prove,  develop,  illustrate,  and  enforce 
the  idea  we  have  just  expressed.  Backed 
by  some  ministerial  friends,  he  claims  for 
the  thought  itself,  freshness.  Somewhat 
strongly,  we  think  ;  for,  as  far  back  as  we 
can  remember,  we  were  taught  to  read 
Christ's  Life  just  as  Mr  Martin  tells  us  to 
do.  The  same  idea  had  great  prominence 
assigned  it  in  the  pulpit  ministrations  of 
an  honoured  pastor  of  our  youth,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  many  more  to  whom  we  have 
listened.  It  is  a  theme,  however,  which 
can  never  be  exhausted  or  lack  interest, 
and  wliich  admits  of  boundless  variety  of 
illustration.  And,  on  the  whole,  we  feel 
pleasure  in  expressing  high  approval  of 
Mr  Martin's  treatment  of  it.  The  gene- 
ral tone  of  the  book,  indeed,  is  rather 
pretentious,  the  style  is  in  some  respecta 
very  faulty,  some  aspects  of  the  subject 
are  dwelt  on  almost  to  weariness,  an  A 
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offered  thongbts  are  now  and  ajrain  no 
snore  and  no  other  than  pretty  fancies, 
xet,  with  all  these  deductions,  the  book  is 
throughont  thoughtful  and  earnest,  some- 
times truly  profound,  and  not  seldom 
beautiful.  It  is  eminently  calculated  to 
be  useful  to  Christ*8  people,  in  helping 
them  more  clearly  to  apprehend  His  pre- 
sence and  fulness,  and  thus  to  give  vigour 
and  liveliness  to  their  faith,  warmth  to 
their  love,  and  depth  to  their  comfort 
and  joy.  As  usual,  the  enterprising  pub- 
lishers appear  to  great  advantage.     , 

The  Bottle,  ani>  those  who  tempt 
THEiB  Neighbours  to  the  Sinful  Use 
or  it.  a  Discourse.  Price  3d.  By 
Rev.  S.  SiNGLAiR,  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Greenock. 

This  discourse,  as  its  title-page  announces, 
was  one  of  a  series  of  sermons  on  the 
temperance  question,  lately  delivered  in 
Greenock,  and  published  at  the  request  of 
the  Total  Abstinence  Society's  Committee. 
The  text  is  significant,  not  topical,  Hubak. 
ii.  15,  "Woe  unto  him  that  giveth  his 
neighbour  drink,  that  puttest  thy  bottle  to 
him,  and  makest  him  drunken  also,  that 
thou  may  est  look  on  their  nakedness." 
The  division  is  textual.  The  preacher 
treats — I.,  of  the  effects  of  the  bottle,  and 
our  duty  in  reference  to  it ;  and— II.,  of  the 
methods  by  which  men  tempt  their  neigh- 
bours to  the  sinful  use  of  it,  and  our  duty 
in  regard  to  them.  The  body  of  the  dis- 
course is  characterized  by  three  essential 
elements  of  a  popular  sermon,— simplicity, 
perspicuity,  and  vivacity.  The  drunkard 
is  forcibly  delineated  in  his  personal,  social, 
and  national  capacity :  it  being  asserted 
that  no  adequate  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  extensive  and  enormous  results  accru- 
ing from  his  conduct,  in  the  form  of  po- 
verty, misery,  shame,  loss  of  character, 
disease,  crime,  and  premature  death.  After 
.deducing  the  duty  of  abstinence  on  per- 
gonal and  relative  grounds,  he  treats  more 
extensively  of  the  traffic  in  strong  drink, 
and  our  duty  in  reference  to  it.  The  dis- 
course is  free  from  the  radical  blunder  of 
many  teriiperance  sermons — extravagance. 
It  has  no  flaming  invective  or  teeming 
rhapsody.  It  treats  the  poor,  blinded  pub- 
lican as  a  friend,  but  gives  him  suitable 
warning.  The  stand-point  of  the  preacher 
is  not  the  shrine  of  abstinence  considered 
lis  the  summum  bonum  of  earthly  good — the 
panacea  of  earthly  ills — that  remnant  of 
Popish  asceticism  ;  but  his  position  is  that 
of  a  Gospel  minister  seeking  the  eternal 
welfare  of  both  the  drunkard  and  the 
publican,  holding  in  his  hand  the  Word  of 
God,  and  pointing  to  it  with  the  finger  of 
Abstinence. 


Mr  Sinclair  has  added  an  appendix  of 
carefully-delected  material,  showing  that 
whatever  of  startling  statement  there  is  in 
the  discourse,  which  by  some  might  be 
thought  imaginary  or  exaggerated,  is  no- 
thing more  than  well-authenticated  fact. 
This  very  much  enhances  the  value  of  the 
Discourse,  which  we  cordially  recommend 
to  our  readers,  and  to  temperance  societies 
for  public  circulation. 

The  Law  of  Death  ;  aud  The  Chabtoti 

AND  TUB  BoRSEMEN   OF  ISRABL.     TwO 

Sermons.  Delivered  on  the  occasioD  of 
the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Angus.  By 
the  Rev.  Wm  M'Kerrow,  D.D.,  Man- 
Chester,  and  the  Key.  Jas.  M*Kebsow, 
B.A.,  Aberdeen. 

Wagrill,  Al>erde6a.  8vo. 
These  sermons  possess  even  more  than  tbe 
usual  interest  attaching  to  funeral  services. 
The  occasion  on  which  they  were  delivered 
was  the  sudden  and  deeply-lamented  death 
of  an  honoured  and  venerable  minister 
The  preachers  are  father  and  son.  The 
latter  was  for  nine  months  colleague  of  tbe 
deceased.  The  subjects  are  well  adapted 
to  the  occasion,  and  their  selection  and 
treatment  appropriately  become  their  re- 
spective authors.  The  father,  an  experi- 
enced minister,  preaches  on  death  ;  the  sod, 
a  young  pastor,  on  the  honour  and  reward 
bestowed  upon  the  faithful  servant  after 
death. 

The  friend  of  long  standing  admiringly 
dwells  on  the  life  and  character  of  bim 
who  is  gone ;  while  the  junior  pastor  feel- 
ingly touches  on  the  blank  his  removal  has 
produced  in  his  family,  friends,  and  con- 
gregation. The  first  discourse  is  a  terse 
and  powerful  exposition  of  the  natore, 
certainty,  cause,  impartiality,  and  design 
of  death ;  while  the  other  is  an  able,  fer- 
vent, pathetic,  and  exceedingly  graceful 
application  to  his  own  case  and  that  of  the 
congregation,  of  the  exclamation  of  Elisba, 
"My  father,  my  father,  the  chariots  of 
Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof."  Both 
preachers  render  warm,  discriminative, 
and  well-merited  tributes  of  respect  and 
afi'ection  to  the  memory  of  the  departed, 
as  a  superior  man,  an  eminent  ChristiaR, 
and  ap  accomplished  minister.  Tbe  rer- 
vices  must  have  been  very  impressive,  and 
the  discourses  are  well  fitted  to  be  nsefo]. 

Catechism  of  Messianic  Propiiect;  or, 
Old  Testament  Predictions  rehpecting 
the  Messiah,  with  their  Fulfilment  in 
Jesus  of  Niizareth.  In  the  form  of  Qne^- 
tion  and  Answer.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Stobbs,  Stromness. 

Edinburgh:  Thomas  Constable. 

We  regret  that,  owing  to  a  pressure  of  edi- 
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torifJ  Engagements,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  notice  Mr  Stobbs'  excellent  little  work 
sooner.  We  do  so  now,  however,  with 
much  good-will.  Though  only  extending 
to  forty-eight  pages,  it  is  an  admirable  di- 
gest of  the  testimony  of  Scripture  to  the 
Messiahship  of  our  Lord,  and  embodies  the 
re^iults  of  some  large  and  learned  treatises 
OQ  the  same  great  and  central  doctrine  of 
revealed  truth.  Adopting  the  catechetical 
form,  for  "the  benefit  of  the  adult  young 
in  ministers'  classes  and  Sabbath  schools," 
the  author  divides  his  subject  into  ten 
chapters  or  sections:— "First  Notice  of  the 
Messiah,  and  His  Human  Descent — Union 
of  the  Divine  and  Human  Natures  in  the 
Person  of  the  Messiah — External  Circum- 
staDces  connected  with  the  Messiah's  Ap- 
pearance in  our  World— Ineidents  in  the 
e&rihiy  History  o£  the  Messiah— The  Mes-r 


siah*8  Errand  in  coming  into  our  World,  and/ 
God's  sending  Him  on  that  Errand— Ne- 
cessity of  the  Messiah's  sustaining  certain 
Offices  in  order  to  accomplish  the  object  of 
His  Mission,  and  God's  investing  Him  with 
these  offices:  His  Prophetical,  Priestly, 
and  Kingly  Offices."  The  last  chapter,  on. 
the  "  Doty  of  Immediate  and  Cordial  Re- 
ception of  Christ  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and. 
of  making  Him  known  to  such  as  are 
ignorant  of  Him/'  imparts  a  completeness, 
as  well  as  a  practical  point  and  bearing,  to 
the  whole.  We  heartily  recommend  the, 
work  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  all, 
and  more  especially  of  ministers  and  su- 
perintendents of  Sabbath  schools,  as  a 
befitting  text-book  of  instruction  on  the 
important  subject  of  Divine  truth  of  which' 
it  treats^ 
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»»AtER-MKETHr€k  IN  THE  OPEN  AlB  IN  THE 
CANTON  Dfi  YAUD. 

Lord's-day,  Sjeptember  9,  a  large  meet- 
ing) consisting  of  pious  persons  from  all 
the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  was  held 
at  Gachet,  in  the  parish  of  Commugny,  in- 
this  canton,  in  the  open  air.  The  weather, 
which  had  been  wet,  proved  favourable 
for  the  occasion.  At  the  lower  part  of  a 
sloping  field,  under  the  shelter  of  stately 
trees,  a  platform  had  been  erected,  which 
was  occupied  by  fifteen  Vaudois  and  Ge- 
ne vese  pastors.  The  crowd  which  gathered 
before  them  presented  a  dieeply-interesting 
spectacle.  Standing  up,  or  sitting  on  the 
grass,  were  men,  women,  children,  old  men 
"-listening  with  religious  silence,  except 
when  they  sung,  and  then  the  psalms  broke 
rorth  from  the  bosom  of  the  multitude  with 
&  cousentaneousness  and  animation  whicb 
a^ded  powerfully  to.  the  impression.  M.. 
Vermeil,  pastor  of  the  parish,  presided. 
He  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
and  spoke  of  the  blessed  fruits  which  had 
been  gathered  from  similar  meetings  in 
otlier  places.  Prayers,  praises,  and  ad- 
dresses intermingled,  then  succeeded. 
Among  the  latter.  Pastor  Bbngener  re-' 
^i!  .  ^^®  remembrance  of  former  times,i 
when  in  their  assemblies  the  people  of  God 
^".^[^"ntered  so  many  dangers.-  "Now," 
said  he,  "  these  dangers  exist  no  longer ;. 
neither  the  flock  nor  the  pastor  have  to 
brave  death  for  holding  such  a  meeting  as; 


this.    But,"  he  added,  "if  we  who  are- 
pastors  can  no  more  speak  with  the  an-' 
thorit)'  of  martyrs,. and  if  you,  the  faithful, 
have  not  now  to  listen  to  our  words  in  the> 
midst  o^  perils  which  would  make  them  sor 
impressive,  God  has  graciously  imparted* 
to  His  Church  new  elements  of  Irfe.    Shall 
w«  suffer  them;  to  be  lost?     Shall  we  not 
profit  by  what  is  now  taking  place  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord?"    Pastor  Duplan,. 
of  NyoB,  dwelt  on  the  idea  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  brethren  meeting  together  to  seek, 
their  eternal  interests  with  one  consent* 
Anorher  speaker  pressed  upon  all  the  re« 
solution  of  giving  up  themselves  entirely. 
— and  with   a  solemn   self-surrender — to 
Christ,  and   thenceforth   seeking  to  live 
more  and  more  to  Him.    M.  Delapierrcy 
pastor  of  the  Free  Church  of  Njon,  took 
up  the  idea  of  the  perseverance  and  courage 
exhibited  by  the  devout  of  the  last  century 
— the  fathcK  oft  many  then  pricsent.    "  The 
same  truths,"  said  he,  "which  their  pas- 
tors preached  to  them,  are,  by  our  jiastors, 
preached   to   us;   for  the  Gospel  is  not 
changed.   Why  tlien,"  he  exclaimed,  **  has 
it  lost  its   power?"     Another   spoke  of 
missions  and  missionaries,  and  another  of 
Protestant  brethren  scattered  abroad.  The 
president  summed  up  the -whole,  and  en- 
forced the  necessity  of  definite,  and  prac- 
tical, a«d  holy  purposes  being  formed  in» 
their  hetirts  by  all ;.  that  those,  for  exnmple, 
who  had  lived  in  the  neglect  of  family 
worship^  would,  fromthut  time,  .comraencci  ^ 
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it;  that  parents  Btboold  enjoin  it  upon 
themselves  soi  only  to  exact  more  respect 
and  obedience  from  Uieir  children,  but  to 
render  tbemselves  more  worthy  of  it,  hy 
the  gravity  and  the  purity  of  their  liyes ; 
that  •children  should  engage  to  be  more 
dutiful  and  docile.;  in  a  >word,  that  all 
should  lienceforth  manifest  in  a  greater 
degree  their  faith  by  their  workf,  .and 
take  part,  each  accovding  to  his  ability, 
in  the  Christian  activities  of  the  Church. 
Prater  and  a  hymn,  with  the  cbenediction, 
elosed  the  meeting. 


4JJLTAZZI. 

Thb  newspapers  have  informed  us  of  the 
public  welcome ^ven  toOavazzi  Inrinany 
of  the  cities  in  Southern  Italy,  and  of  the 
wonderful  orations  on  the  Italian  cause 
delivered  by  him,  Jit  the  request  of  Gari- 
baldi, to  immense  and  enthusiastic  multi- 
tudes. <dravazzi  preached  again  last  night 
(says  one  of  them.)  to  an  audiencc^f  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  eight< thousand  persons, 
including  a  large  number  of  priests,  some 
wearing  the  iLiberal  badg9,r.a  red  cross,  on 
their  cassodks.  It  was  a  striking  scene. 
A  rostrum,  of  course  covered  with  "  red, 
white,  andgfeen,"  some  eight  yards  long — 
fqr  an  Italian  preacher  or  orator  requires 
space — was  erected  in  tiie  Largo  (Square) 
del  PalftSEO  Kedie, between  the  two  aciiies- 
trian  statues  of  the  Boutbons  of  past  days, 
Charles  III.  and  Francis  I.  }In  front  the 
fiicade  of  the  splendid  church,  ^hich 
another  of  the  family  dedicated,  ex  voio, 
to  St  Francesca  di  Paula,  and  on  either 
band  and  at  the  rear,  were  palaces  where 
formerly  dwelt  other  descendants  of  St 
Louis.  Those  who  may  remember  Gavszzi 
about  London,  and  can  recall  the  closely- 
shaven  face,  short  hair,  and  plQin  black 
suit,  would  be  puzzled  to  recognise  him 
again,  with  long  black  beard  and  raous- 
tadiG,  and  a  stained  and  faded  red  shirt 
and  wlde-afivake,  pouring  out  for  one  hour 
sueh  » 'flood  .of  eloquence.  His  manner 
is  perhaps  too  theatrical  for  the  English 
taste,  but  admirably  adapted  tO'Ci^-h  the 
Neafiolitan  ear;;  .and  his  langoage,  illus- 


trated as  it  is  by  those  wonderful  signs 
which  almost  spare  the  people  of  Naples 
the  trouble  of  speaking,  is  the  perfection 
of  popular  oratory.    I'he  text  of  his  lay 
sermon  was  this :   **  Without  pelf-sacrifice 
you  cannot  form  a«country."    He  said  the 
Bourbons  bad>debased  the  people,  till  from 
the  highest'they  bad:became  the  lowest  in 
the  social  scale.;  that  they  had  destroyed  all 
liberty,  all  happiness,  all  rel^on  ;  that  ther 
had  turned  .a  paradise  to  an  *'  inferno." 
Then  he  suddenly  changed,  and,  with  t 
eomic  vein<worthy  of  €&n  tCarlino,  he  bid 
adieu  to  iBombicella,  .who  had  gone  to 
Gaeta,  where  he  is  resting  till  he  is  ready 
for  a  little  journey  to  31adrid  or  Vienna. 
Se  preadied  forniore  than^an  hour,  and  bis 
aodience,  theimost  impatient  in  the  world, 
listened  in.raptiattention.    We  may  uj 
of  the  padre  as  ^ugpstus  said  of  Demos- 
theneSr  that^he  was  *•  a, perfect  orator,  who 
loved  hift  conn  try  sincerely .'•'   He  preached 
to-day  in  the.Marinella,  the  bead-quarters 
of  the  lazzaroni.    In  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, Gavazzi  himself  remarks,  in  a  private 
letter:  '*  I  thank 'God,  frcmi  my  heart,  for 
my  resolution  of  .coming  hither,  for  by  mj 
^public  addresses  in  the  Piazzas  I  We 
gained  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  seem 
to  love  me  more  than  a  .brother,  andthos 
a  door  is  opened  for  fiiture  evangelising. 
^  can  see  that,  -when  Italy  shall  be  free 
and  united,  my  duty  will  be  to  revisit  all 
these  parts  -which  I  am  now  traversing 
with  the  liberating  amyj.  '  I  am  satifified 
Jirtth  my  present  dnission«  since,  instead  of 
speaking  either  of  saints  or  of  tlie  Madonna, 
I  have  had  oppoilunity  everywhere  of  re- 
commending the  Italians  to  invoke  tbe 
Divine  Baviour  alone.     Already,  in  this 
4K>nntry,  so  madly  devoted  to  the  Virgin, 
I  have  been  enabled  openly  to  declare  the 
iLord  Jesus. as  our  only  Saviour,  Mediator, 
(Consoler,  tPardoner,  Refuge,  and  Hope. 
At  Catania  I  was  a&ed  to  celebrate  tbe 
festiyal  of  St  Agatha,  the  patron  saint  of 
the  city ;  but,  instead  of  this,  I  directed 
the  people  no  longer  to  go  to  the  senant^ 
but  to  the  Master,  Jesus.    In  dne  time 
Sicily  .wilt  receive  the^Gospel.    In  spite 
of  numberless  .superstitions,  I  hare  been 
able  to  discern  the  seeds  of  hope." 


Stttflligitttt.— ^nit^  ^tMln|trrifltt  «Cfnirtlr- 


ffABSBTTBBIAL  tPBOGBEMMCUeU 

J5«cAaiL  — -This  preshvtery  met  on'  -ad 
October — Rev.  W.  Balfour,  moderator. 
Certificates  of  attendance  at  last -session  of 
the  Theological  fiall  were  produced  <in 
fa>iPOiir  of  Messrs  Hunter^  Bmunecs,  and 


Simpson.  Messvs  (Hunter  and  Simmers 
being  present,  gave  an  account  of  tbeir 
studies  during  said  sfssion,  and  were  ex- 
amined upon  the  subjects  to  which  their 
attention  <had  been  directed  by  the  Pro- 
fess<»«.  Exercises  were  sssigned,  and  s 
coQXse  of  examinations  prescribed  to  tke 
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Btadentfl,  and  examinen  appointed.  Messrs 
Simmers  and  Simpson  were  appointed  to 
be  prepared  witli  their  lectures  against  next 
meetiog  of  presbytery,  which  is  to  be  held 
at  Scnartfield,  on  Tuesday,  25tb  December. 
The  Cleric  was- instructed  to  express  cordial 
thanks,  per  Home  Secretary,  to  the  liberal 
member  of  our  Church*  for  the  copies  of 
the  MissioDBA'y  Conference  held  at  Liyer- 
pool.  The  Clerk  also-reported  the  arrange- 
ments which'  had^een  made  for  supplying 
the  pulpit  of  Rev.  J.  ^exander  of  New- 
Deer,  daring  his  present  cessation  from 
ministerial  duty  on  account  of  the  state  of 
his  health.  Mr  Hunter,  at  Mr  Alexander^ 
request,  had  supplied  on  the  third  Sabbath 
of  September,  Mr  Balfour  to  supply  on  the 
first  Sabbath  of  October,  and  Mr  Frame, 
per  Mr  J,  Thompson,  probationer,  on  the 
third  Sabbath  of  October.  The  presbytery 
agreed  to  express  their  sincere  sympathy 
vith  Mr  Alexander  under  the  afBictiag 
^Qd  of  Gk>d,  and  their  earnest  prayer  that 
he  may  be  speedily  restored  to  his  wonted 
hedth  and  to  his  loved  labours  among,  his 
warmly  attached  flock.  Messrs  Balfour,. 
Fisher,  Frame,  and  Hunter,  gave  a  brief 
narrative  of  the  evangelistic  labours  in 
connection  with  the  itinerancy  of  Bev.  Mr 
Wood  of  Campsie,  within  the  bounds  of  the 
presbytery,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
those  labours  had  been  highly  appreciated^ 
and  gave  promise  of  beneficisd  results.- 
Messrs  Fisher^  Hunter,  and  Lind,-  were 
Appointed  as  a  deputation  to  conduet  the 
presbyterial  visitation  of  the  congregation 
of  Stuartaeld ;  Mr  Henry  to  arrange  as  to 
^e  most  convenient  time.  The  Rev.. 
William  Fisher  was  chosen  moderator  for 
the  next  twelve  months. 

J^unfermline, — ^This  presbjrtery  met  on 
the  9th  alt.,  the  Bev.  Mr  Graham,  mode- 
rator, when,  inter  alia,  the  students,  Messrs 
Davidson,  Howieson,  Law,  and  Bobertsaa, 
attested  from  the  Hall,  were  present,  gave 
an  account  of  their  subjects  of  study  at  the 
recent  session,  and  were  examined  on 
several  of  these,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
presbytery.  Mr  Law  having  completed 
^18  course  at  the  Hall,  was  entered  on 
trial  for  license,  and  subjects  were  pre- 
scribed to  him.  The  committee  for  super- 
intending the  other  students  (consisting^  as 
lormerly,  of  the  ministers  in  Dumfermline, 
^nder  the  convenership  of  the  Bev.  Dr 
Johnston)  was  reappointed,  and  subjects 
of  discourses  to  be  given  to  the  presbytery 
were  assigned  them.  Said  committee  to 
prescribe  the  exercises  to  be  given  by 
them  at  its  meetings  during  the  existing 
recess  of  the  Hall.  Agreed  to  recommend 
to  the  several  sessions  to  devote  such  a 
portion  of  time,  at  an  early  period,  as  they 
shall  judge  proper,  for  special  thanksgiving 
to  Almighty  God  ior  His  great  goodness 


In  the  present  harvest.  The  Bev.  Mir 
Bassell,  convener  of  the  committee  of 
presbytery  on  Home  Evangeliaation,  read 
a  letter  from  the  Home  SecreUry,  in 
which,  along  with  other  statements,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  presbytery  should 
themselves  undertake  the  work  in  their 
own  bounds.  The  committee  was  re- 
appointed, with  the  necessary  powers.  The 
attention  of  the  presbytery  having  been 
directed  to  the  fact  that  the  annual  collec- 
tion or  contribution  to  the  Synod's  General 
Fund*  becomes  due  about  this  time,  agreed 
to  express  their  regret  that  no  notice  of  it 
has  been  received  firom  head-quarters,  in 
consequence  of  whieh  it  probably  will  be 
forgotten  by  members,  to  the.  injury  of' 
the  fund.  After  some  conversation  on 
the  subject  of  the  Commemoration  of  the 
Tricentenary  of  the  Beformsaion  in  Scot- 
land^ on  the  20th  of  Decennber,  agreed  to 
observe  that  day,  in  aaeordanee  with  the 
appointment  of"  Synod,  and  '  that,  when 
practicable,  another  meeting  should  be 
held  with  sisterchurohes,.to  celebrate  those 
great  Beformation  principles  they  hold  in 
common.  The  prayer-meetings,  generally 
large  and  attended'by  persons  from  all  the 
di&rent  churches,  recently  held  in  Dun* 
fermUne,^or  a  revival  of  religion,  appear  to 
have  been  productive,  vlu&t  the  Divine 
blessing,  of  very  beneficial  efiects  in  the 
ease  of  many.  Next  meeting  of  presby- 
tery on  the  18  th  of  December, 

jEdinhargk/'-Thia  presbytery  met  on 
Tuesday,  the  2d  ult.— Bev.  Dr  A.  Thom- 
son, moderator.  Eleven  students,  wh6 
had  finished  their  coarse  at  the  Theologi- 
cal Hall,  were  examined,  preparatory  to 
the  appointment  of  trials  for  license,  and 
trials  were  appointed^  Mr  Gemmell  re- 
ported, in  accordance  with  the  appoint*- 
ment  of  the  presbytery,  he  had  met 
with  the  104-  persons  woirtiipping  in 
Mary's  Chapel,  High-  Street,  whom  the 
presbytery  had,  at  its  last  meeting,  agreed 
to*  form  into  a  congregation,  and  that 
he-  had  intimated  to  them  the  decision 
of  the  presbytery,  and  formally  declared 
them  eongregated.  He  also  presented 
a  revest  from  the  congregation,  that  the 
presbytery  should  now  authorise  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Lord's  Supper  among 
them.  It  was  ftniBd,  however,  that  the 
rules  of  proeednre  in  such  cases  required 
that  a  kirk-session  must  first  be  consti<» 
tuted,  and  Mr  Gemmell  was  appointed  to 
moderate  in  the  election  of  elders.  Dr 
Johnston  gave  in  a  report  from  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  meet  with  forty-six 
persons  connected  with  the  Portsbnrgh 
mission,  who  had  also  applied  to  be  formed 
into  a  congregation,  under  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Kev.  Duncan  Ogilvie.  The 
report  stated  that  all  the  persons,  thir^ 
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-in  Tinmber,  wlio  had  rwt  been  previously- 
connected  with  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  had  been  examined  by  the  cora- 
•Tnittee,  who  were  satisfied  with  their  views 
of  divine  truth;  and  Dr  Johnston  also 
handed  in  certificntes  of  moral  character 
-from  employers  and  others  acquainted  with 
-the  applicants.  The  presbytery  agreed  to 
form  those  examined,  along  with  the  six- 
teen others  who  bad  previously  been  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Prefibyterian  Church, 
into  a  congrejication  under  the  superintend- 
.ence  of  the  presbytery,  and  appointed  Dr 
Johnston  to  intimate  the  decision  of  the 
presbytery  to  the  people,  and  address  to 
-them  suitable  counsels.  Dr  Smart,  Leith, 
gave  in  a  report  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  presbytery,  with  reference 
-specially  to  the  existing  practice  of  mixing 
up  the  general  fund  and  the  fund  for  pay- 
ing the  travelling  expenses  incurred  by 
ministers  in  attending  the  presbytery 
-meetings,  and  providing  for  both  by  an 
assessment  upon  congregations,  graduated 
according  to  their  numbers.  After  careful 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  the 
following  minute  was  drawn  up  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  presbytery  i— Recommend — 
>M.  That  the  presbytery  shall  adhere  to 
the  present  scheme  of  finance  for  provid- 
ing f^r  ordinary  expenses  and  defraying 
-the  travelling  charges  of  ministers  and 
members  attending  the  presbytery  ;  but  in 
the  hope  of  securing  a  unanimous  concur- 
rence in  this  scheme,  the  treasurer  shall 
be  recommended  to  keep  separate  accounts 
^ — one  for  ordinary  expenses,  and  the  other 
for  defraying  travelling  charges,  and  shall 
intimate  to  the  various  sessions  the  sums 
required  from  them  for  the  purposes  of 
each  fund,  but  that  he  shall  be  authorized 
to  receive  a  contribution  or  collection  in- 
stead of  a  fixed  rate  from  any  session  [de- 
clining to  contribute  a  fixed  rate]  towards 
:the  fund  for  defraying  the  travelling 
charges."  The  committee  hoped  that  the 
adoption  of  this  course  would  bring  relief 
from  present  difficulties,  and  secure  the 
co-operation  of  all  the  sessions  in  carrying 
out  the  presbytery's  financial  scheme ;  but 
should  it  not  do  so,  the  committee  would 
advise :-— '*  2.  That  inasmuch  as  some 
}>arties  allege  that  it  is  vltra  vires  of  the 
presbytery  to  impose  such  a  rate  upon 
congregations  or  sessions,  the  presbytery 
«hould  apply,  by  a  memorial  setting  forth 
the  whole  case,  to  the  Synod,  whose  de- 
cision should  be  binding  on  all  parties.*' 
It  was  first  moved  (Dr  Smart  reported) 
that  the  committee  should  recommend  in 
terms  of  the  first  part  of  the  minute ;  and 
it  was  also  moved  that  they  should  recom- 
mend in  terms  of  the  whole  minute.  On 
^  divisioa  foi^  membexs  Toted  on  each 


side,  and  the  proposal'  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  whole  minute  was  carried 
by  a  casting  vote  of  the  chairman.  A 
lengthened  discuission  took  place,  in  the 
.course  of  which  Mr  M*Ewan,  College 
Street  Church,  said  he  would  agree  to  the 
first  part  of  the  minute,  provided  the 
words  near  the  end^—"  declining  to  con- 
tribute a  fixed  rate,"  were  left  out.  His 
own  session  were  prepared  to  pay  the  rate 
if  the  scheme  were  generally  concurred  in, 
thongh  they  would  prefer  making  a  voluo- 
tary  contribution.  This  alteration  was 
'  agreed  to.  Mr  Cooper,  Fala,  was  glad  the 
committee  had  reported  in  favour  of  the 
scheme  generally,  and  would  agree  wiih 
the  first  recommendation,  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  meet  the  scruples  of  any  who  ob- 
jected on  grounds  of  principle  or  con- 
science to  the  assessment.  He  moTcd  that 
the  first  part  of  the  recommendation  he 
adopted.  After  considerable  discnssion, 
in  the  course  of  which  Mr  Bennie,  DaJ- 
keith,  moved  that  the  whole  minute  sbonid 
be  adopted,  the  presbytery  divided,  when 
Mr  Cooper's  motion — to  adopt  the  fiivt 
proposal  in  the  minute — was  carried  by 
18  to  15.  Mr'O.  Laing,  in  accordance 
with  notice  given,  moved  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  consider  nnd  re- 
port whether  certain  alterations  should  be 
^ade  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  busi- 
.ness  of  the  presbytery — ^whether  a  larger 
share  of  4t  should  not  be  perfoimed  by 
eommittees,  and  whether  programmes  of 
the  business  should  not  be  sent  to  .the 
members  previous  to  the  meetings.  The 
•motion  not  .being  seconded,  fell  to  the 
ground.  Mr  Laing  then  moved,  "  That  it 
be  remitted  to  a  committee  to  consider 
«nd  report  to  next  meeting  whether  the 
presbytery  should  memorialize  the  Synod 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  the  Church  on 
•  public  questions."  He  held  that  the 
Church  ought  to  have  some  recognised 
medium  for  bearing  her  testimony  against 
state  endowments  of  religion  as  unscrip- 
tural ;  as  well  as  regarding  national  edn^ 
cation  and  many  other  public  question.*. 
After  some  discussion  the  motion  was 
carried  by  10  to  6;  and  a  committee  was 
accordingly  appointed  to  consider  and  re- 
port as  to  the  propriety  of  memorializinjj 
the  Synod  on  the  subject.  The  piesbyterj 
then  adjourned. 

FaHntk, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
2d  October — the  llev.  James  Scott,  Bath- 
gate, moderator.  The  clerk  read  a  note 
from  Mr  William  Miller,  probationer,  in- 
timating his  cordial  acceptance  of  the  call 
from  the  East  congregation,  Falkirk.  Mr 
Miller  was  present,  and  gave  all  his  frialsi 
for  ordination,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
presbytery ;  whereupon  the  presbytciy  ap- 
pointed his  ddination  to  take  place  in 
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Falkirk  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  November,  at 
noon, — the  Rev.  Peier  White,  Denny,  to 
preach ;  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  Dodds, 
Avonbridge,  to  ordain  and  address  mini- 
ster and  people.  Mr  Alexander  Jack, 
stndent  of  divinity,  having  completed  his 
carricolnm,  had  trials  of  license  appointed 
to  him.  Mr  John  M*Gregor  Mills,  student, 
was  transferred  to  the  presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  presbytery  reappointed  the 
Committee  on  Home  Evangelization — the 
Rev.  James  Stevenson,  convener.  The 
presbytery  adopted  the  scheme  for  exami* 
nation  of  stndents,  by  written  papers,  for 
another  year,  on  the  understanding  that 
there  be  only  one  examination  on'each  of 
the  sabjects  prescribed  by  the  Synod.  Cer- 
tificates of  attendance  at'the  Divinity  Hall, 
in  favoar  of  Messrs  French  and  Smith,  were 
presented  and  read.  Next  ordinary  meet- 
ing of  presbytery  is  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
December. 

Hamilton. — ^This  presbytery  met  in  the 
East  Church,  Strathaven,  on  the  25th  Sep- 
tember, for  the  ordination  of  Mr  William 
Martin  as  a  missionary  to  India.  The  Rev. 
Mr  M'Lay  presided  as  moderator.  The 
Rev.  Mr  M'Farlane,  in  room  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Gunion,  preached  from  Isaiah  xxvii.  6. 
The  moderator  put  the  questions  of  the 
formnla,  and  offered  up  the  ordination 
prayer;  after  which  the  presbytery  gave 
Mr  Martin  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 
The  moderator  then  gave  the  charge  to 
him ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr  Somerville,  the 
Synod's  Foreign  Mission  Secretary,  ad- 
dressed the  audience. 

Kilmarnock. — This  presbytery  met  on 
9th  October — Rev.  Dr  Bruce,  moderator. 
Messrs  Robert  Hall,  James  Patrick,  and 
Robert  Alexander  were  entered  on  trials 
for  license,  and  sabjects  of  trials  prescribed 
to  them.  Mr  Jack  was  transferred  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Falkirk,  and  Mr  Weatherston 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  The 
other  students  were  committed  to  the 
North  Committee — Mr  Cairns,  convener. 
The  book  and  accounts  of  the  treasurer, 
Mr  Jamieson,  were  examined,  and  found 
correct,  with  a  small  balance  in  hand. 
There  was  no  more  business  of  any  public 
interest.  Next  meeting,  second  Tuesday 
of  December. 

Lanark. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
2d  ult. — the  Rev.  John  M*Luckie,  mode- 
rator.  In  accordance  with  appointment, 
the  Rev.  Dr  Smith  gave  an  address  on 
revivals  of  religion,  and  the  Rev.  Robert 
Oordiner  gave  an  account  of  the  great 
work  which  God  had  wrought  in  his  con* 
gregation  during  the  last  twelve  months. 
There  was  a  considerable  number  of  people 
present,  who  seemed  to  be  much  interested 
"'^ith  the  services.  Certificates  were  re- 
<^eived  from  the  Professors  of  theology, 


attesting  the  attendance  at  last  session  of 
the  Hall,  of  Messrs  Fender  and  Russell. 
Both  students  gave  an  account  of  the 
lectures  heard  during  the  session,  and  Mr 
Fender,  who  has  completed  his  course, 
was,  after  an  examination  on  theology, 
taken  on  trial  for  license.  The  next 
meeting  on  the  S5th  December. 

Lancashire. ^TYihs  presbytery  met  at 
Bradford,  on  Tuesday,  16th  October — and 
was  constituted  by  the  Rev.  William 
M'Kerrow,  D.D.,  moderator.  The  Trea- 
surer's account  for  the  half-year  was  pre- 
sented and  passed.  Agreed  to  add  the 
Rev.  William  M.  Taylor  and  W.  J.  Femie, 
Esq.,  to  the  committee  on  Sutton ;  and 
appointed  a  meeting  of  the  committee  with 
the  Sutton  congregation  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  October  22.  Mr  Stitt  reported 
that  the  Everton  site  had  been  purchased) 
and  plans  received  for  the  lecture-room, 
which  it  was  intended  to  erect  fortTiwith. 
Appointed  texts  for  homilies  to  Messrs 
Walker  and  Pearson,  students  of  the  first 
year ;  and  agreed  to  certify  Mr  Duncan  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Perth.  Rev.  R.  S.  Scott 
reported  that*  the  friends  at  Burton  had 
accepted  tenders  for  the  erection  of  their 
church,  and  were  engaged  in  collecting 
funds  for  building  purposes.  Next  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Coupland  Street,  Greenheys, 
on  Tuesday,  the  11th  December,  at  11 
o'clock  A.M.  In  the  evening  the  Bradford 
congregation  held  a  social  meeting,  the 
Rev.  David  Sim,  pastor  of  the  church,  pre- 
siding— at  which  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Dr  M*Kerrow,  Samuel  Stitt,  Esq.,  and 
the  Rev.  Messrs  Scott,  Skinner,  and  Taylon 
The  congregation  was  congratulated  on 
the  removal  of  L.  1250  of  the  debt  on  the 
property,  and  exhorted  to  aim  at  the  speedy 
extinction  of  the  remaining  L.250. 

Zoncfon.— This  presbyteiy  met  in  Wells 
Street  Church  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
the  8th  October — the  Rev.  Thomas  Archen 
■D.D.,  moderator.  The  Rev.  J.  Edmond 
reported  that  an  election  of  elders  had  been 
held  in  the  Islington  congregation ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  ordination  of  the  elders 
elect,  who  had  accepted  the  office,  should 
take  place  on  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
18th  October.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
ordinary  meetings  of  presbytery  should  be 
held  in  Albion  Chapel  on  the  evening  of 
the  second  Monday  in  each  month;  and 
that  exercises  should  be  appointed  to  the 
stndents  within  the  bounds,  at  the  meeting 
in  November.  On  the  motion  of  the  Rev. 
John  Edmond,  seconded  by  Mr  John 
Smith,  elder,  the  thanks  of  the  presbytery 
were  cordially  given  to  the  Rev.  R.  S. 
Scott  of  Manchester,  for  his  exertions  on 
behalf  of  Albion  Chapel  congregation, 
through  which  the  debt  of  that  congrega- 
tion had  been  wholly  disckargad.    It  wa» 
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reported  that  a  freehold  ^ite  had  been 
secured  for  the  BayswaterfODgregation,  in 
Westboarne  Grove  Terrace,  at  a  cost  of 
L.2300 ;  a&d  the  lie  v.  K.  S.  Scott  having 
reported  that  another  site  might  be  secart'd 
in  Clapham  Road,  and  a  school-room  ia 
the  vicinity  obtained  as  a  temporary  place 
of  meeting,  the  presbytery  cordially  sancr 
tioned  the  commencement  of  a  station  in 
the  Clapham  district.  Next  meeting  to 
be  held  in  Albion  yestry  on  Monday,  i2th 
November. 

Melrose, — This  presbytery  met  on  the  9th 
October,  for  the  ordination  of  Mr  Steven;* 
9on,  at  Melrose*  In  addition  to  the  mem- 
bers of  presbytery,  there  were  present,  Mr 
Orr,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock ; 
Mr  Lowrie,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Edia* 
burgh  ;  Messrs  fintton,  Baird.  Stevenson, 
Muir,  from  that  of  Falkirk ;  and  Mr  Poison, 
from  that  of  Kelso.  Mr  Russell  preached 
on  1  Cor.  i.  22,  23,  24;  after  which  the 
clerk  having  narrated  the  steps  taken  in 
regard  to  the  call,  and  put  the  questions 
of  the  Formula  to  Mr  Stevenson,  Mr  Law- 
son  offered  up  the  ordination  prayer,  and 
gave  the  charges  to  minister  and  people. 
The  whole  of  the  services  were  solemn, 
interesting,  and  appropriate ;  and  Mr  Ste^ 
venson  commences  his  ministry  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  and  with  every 
token  of  encouragement.  After  the  ordi* 
nation  services,  Mr  Thomson  laid  upon  the 
table  the  demission  of  his  charge  of  the 
East  Bank  congregation,  Hawick,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  Received  an  invita* 
tion  from  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
{Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  to  become 
their  minister.  Mr  Thomson  stated,  in 
touching  and  affecting  terms,  the  reasons 
which  had  induced  him  to  accept  of  this 
invitation,  requiring  him  to  separate  from 
hii  xbucholoved  ilock,  and  his  esteemed 
l>rethrdn  of  the  presbytery.  The  commis- 
sioners from  the  congregation,  Messrs 
Faterson  and  Wilson,  were  likewise  heard, 
having  presented  the  following  resolution, 
which  had  been  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  congregation  {—<*  The  congregation 
agree  to  express  their  deep  sorrow  at  the 
thought  of  parting  with  their  esteemed 
pastor,  whose  faithful  and  edifying  minis- 
trations they  have  had  the  high  privilege 
of  sitting  under  for  the  long  period  of 
wore  than  twenty-seven  years,  and  their 
sense  of  the  great  loss  they  will  sustain  by 
his  removal}  but  considering  the  decided, 
though  affectionate  terms,  in  which  he  has 
conveyed  his  resolution  to  them  (desiring 
them  to  place  no  barrier  in  the  way  of  his 
removal),  and  believing  him  to  have  been 
influenced  by  the  purest  and  most  con* 
soientions  motives  in  coming  to  it,  they 
feel,  however  painful  it  be,  that  they  have 
BO  coarse  Uf\  to  them  b^t  to  acquiescct 


At  the  same  time,  they  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expresiiing  their  deep  gratitude 
to  Mr  Thomson  for  his  past  services,  public 
and  private — ^services  which  have  endtared 
him  to  his  flock,  and  which  will  ever  be 
remembered  with  warmest  feeling  by  aU 
who  participated  in  them  ;  their  unabated 
affection  and  regard  for  him  ;  their  high 
admiration  of  his  eminent  Christian  at- 
tainments; and  their  sincere  desire  and 
prayer,  that  he  may  be  long  spared  foi 
future  usefulness ;  that  the  Divine  blessing 
may  accompany  him  to  his  new  sphere 
of  labours ;  and  that  both  from  among  the 
people  of  his  present  and  his  future  charge, 
he  may  have  many  for  a  joy  and  crown  of 
rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus/' 
The  commissioners  added,  that  the  congre- 
gation had  unanimously  agreed  to  present 
Mr  Thomson  with  the  gift  of  a  half-year's 
Stipend,  as  a  token  of  their  affectionate 
regards.  Parties  being  heard,  the  presby- 
tery proceeded  to  give  judgment.  All  the 
members  having  spoken,  and  in  the  same 
strain  of  heartfelt  regret  in  the  prospect  of 
Mr  Thomson  being  separated  from  them, 
the  presbytery  accepted  of  his  demission  ,* 
and  agreed  to  insert  in  their  records  the 
following  minute : — ^^  The  presbytery,  i& 
accepting  of  Mr  Thomson's  demission, 
cannot  do  so  without  expressing  their  deep 
sympathy  with  the  congregation,  in  their 
losing  the  services  of  one  who  has  so  long 
and  faithfully  laboured  amongst  them,  to 
whom  they  are  so  justly  attached,  and 
whom  they  have  had  all  so  much  reason 
to  love  and  honour;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  presbytery  cannot  but  admire 
the  truly  Christian  spirit  in  which  the  con- 
gregation have  acquiesced  in  so  painful  a 
separation.  The  presbytery  further  unani- 
mously desire  to  record  the  great  and  un- 
interrupted happiness  which  they  have 
enjoyed  in  their  inte^ourse  with  their 
esteemed  brother, — their  high  appreciation 
of  his  worth  and  excellence, — of  his  un- 
feigned piety, — ^his  rich  and  matured  gifts 
as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,— his  fidelity 
as  a  pastor, — his  valued  services  as  s 
member  of  this  court, — his  general  and 
varied  information, — ^his  scholarly  attain- 
ments,~his  wisdom  as  a  counsellor,— his 
public  spirit, — his  adherence  to  principle, 
united  to  catholicity  of  feeling,— his  ami- 
able, generous  disposition, — and  his  cour* 
teous,  manly,  honourable  bearing.  In  part- 
ing with  a  brother  so  beloved,  and  whose 
loss  will  be  sor  severely  felt  by  them,  the 
presbytery  would  affectionately  commend 
him  to  the  evangelical  brethren  with  whom 
he  may  be  associated  in  his  new  and  distant 
field  of  labour,  and  would  accompany  him 
with  their  best  wishes  for  his  welfare,  and 
their  earnest  prayer  that,  with  his  ex- 
perience and  qualifl^tions,   ^e  may  H 
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made  eminently  useful  in  that  interesting 
aod '  important  quarter  of  the  globe  to 
which  he  is  about  to  proceed."  The  next 
meeting  of  presbytery  was  fixed  to  be  at 
Melrose,  on  Taesday,  the  SOth  of  Novem- 
ber. 

Newcastle, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
2d  October — the  Her.  A.  Shennan^  mode- 
rator. The  Bey.  Messrs  Meams  and  Har- 
rower  being  present,  were  invited  to  cor- 
respond. Statements  were  now  given  by 
several  members,  of  evangelistic  efforts  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged  for  some 
time  past,  in  their  different  locidities.  Ma- 
ternal prayer  meetings,  and  fellowship 
meetings  for  prayer  and  conference,  hao, 
on  a  previons  occasion,  been  recommended 
for  obsenrancQ  in  all  the  congregations  in 
this  presbytery.  Increasing  manifesta- 
tions were  mentioned,  of  the  Spirit  of 
grace  and  supplication  having  been  poured 
out  from  on  High.  Mr  Mearns,  as  a  de- 
patation  from,  the  Home  Mission  Boaicd, 
having  yisited  this  district,  gave  now  a 
brief  but  interesting  address  upon  the  sub- 
ject. At  various  places,  meetings,  with 
good  attendance,  had  been  held,  and  a 
growing  interest  in  the  great  concerns  of 
religion  appeared  to  have  been  excited 
among  persons  minding  in  those  assem- 
blies themselves,  and  in  measures  for  its 
diffusion  among  others  around  them.  Tes- 
timonials from  the  professors  of  divinity, 
for  Mr  Joseph  Corbett,  student  of  the  fifth 
year,  were  presented ;  and  as  he  has  now 


finished  his  course  of  study  at  the  Hail, 
with  the  view  of  becoming  a  preacher  uf 
the  Gospel,  trial  exercises  for  license  were 
assigned  to  him.  After  some  consideration 
of  the  overture  remitted  by  the  Synod  on 
the  mode  of  electing  members  of  the  Mis- 
sion Board,  the  further  discussion  of  it 
was  postponed  until  next  meeting  of  the 
presbytery,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  No- 
vember. 


CALLS  MODBBATBD. 

Gorebridge, — Mr  Thomas  Forsyth,  called 
20th  August,  to  be  colleague  and  succesbor 
to  Rev,  George  Sandy— Rev.  J.  M^Ewaii, 
Ford,  presiding. 

£Jpnnp6ttm.— Mr  Thomas  Forsyth,  called 
24th  September — Rev.  H.  Oalderwood 
presiding. 


ORDINATION. 

Melrose,  —  Rev.  Hugh  Stevenson,  or- 
dained on  9th  ult. — Mr  Russell,  Hawick, 
and  Mr  Lawson,  Selkirk,  officiating. 


DBMI88ION. 

The  Presbytery  of  Melrose,  on  the  9th 
nit.,  received  and  accepted  the  demission 
of  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  A* 
Thomson,  Hawick,  who  is  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  6ydney,  New  South  Wales. 


ITALIAN  AFFAIR8- 

The  march  of  events  in  Italy  has  been  duefly  signalited,  since  otir  last,  by  the  very 
Berions  battle  on  the  Yoltnrno.  Serious  as  a  battle,  it  has  been  also  decisive  as  a 
^ctory,  clearing  the  path  for  the  liberating  and  reforming  army  under  Garibaldi. 
By  the  time  we  write,  Victor  Emmanuel  wSk  have  made  hu  entry  into  Naples,  and 
^e  project  of  a  united  Italy  will  be  so  much  nearer  its  realisation.  That  there  are 
grave  difilcnlties  in  the  way  cannot  be  questioned,  and  more  than  ordinary  wisdom 
and  energy  will  be  required  to  surmount  thelii<  Austria  proceeds  with  her  pre^ 
parations  for  the  defence  of  Venetian  whieh,  according  to  Garibaldi^s  programme, 
^  all  be  required.  May  He  who  ridel^  among  the  nations  defend  the  right,  and 
give  victory  to  His  own  cause,  which  is  that  of  freedom  and  humanity,  as  well  as  of 


The  Popish  ceremony  of  a  requiem  for  ilie  fallen  soldiers  of  the  Pontifical  army 
"vas  recently  enacted  in  Edinburgh.  The  Bishop  (GiUis)  treated  his  audience  to 
some  well-tumed  paragraphs,  by  way  of  pastoi'al  charge,  sweepingly  condemnatory 
of  Luther,  the  Reformation,  and  the  deadly  heresy  of  *^  individual  judgment.'^ 
ouch  an  audacious  utterance  in  the  face  of  aU  history,  justice,  and  common  sense^ 
^ight  perhaps  have  been  expected  from  a  Popish  Bishop,  but  its  whole  tone  is  that 
^  a  ^rty  who  feels  his  house  tumbling  down  about  lus  ears.  The  music  on  the 
ws^aion  is  said  to  have  been  fine,  and  this,  probably,  was  the  attraction  to  the  few 

^testants  "  who  were  present — ^Protestants  whose  courtly  seems  to  have  been 
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greater  than  tbeir  conscience  on  the  occasion,  and  their  aesthetics  more  than  thdf 
earnestness. 


UNION  OF  THE  FREE  AND  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCHES  OF 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  intelligence  of  the  consummation  of  the  Union  of  the  above  Churches  has  been 
received  in  time  for  us,  simply  to  chronicle  the  fact  in  our  present  number. 

A  letter  from  Mr  Barnes,  publisher  of  the  Presbyterian  Witness^  to  the  Rev.  Br 
Bonar,  convener  of  the  Colonial  Committee  of  the  Free  Church,  has  just  been 
published.  •  It  contains  little  more  than  the  bare  announcement  of  the  event,  and  is 
to  the  following  effect : — 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  October  4, 1860. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — I  h^ve  just  received  the  following  telegraphic  message  from 
Pictou,  and,  as  the  mail  closes  this  evening,  by  request  of  Rev.  Professor  King,  I 
send  you  a  copy: — The  union  of  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Nova  Scotia  was  consummated  this  day,  without  a  dissenting  voice.  Professor 
King  was  chosen  moderator  unanimously.  Attendance,  upwards  of  three  thousand. 
Greatest  gathering  of  ministers  ever  seen  in  the  Province.  Every  thing  satisfactory. 
— I  am,  etc., 

James  Barnes,  Publisher,  Presbyterian  Witness. 

We  trust  to  be  able  to  give  further  particulars  in  our  next ;  meanwhile  we  expresB 
the  hope  that  the  Union  thus  unanimously  gone  into,  mayjbe  productive  of  much 
good  to  the  Churches  and  people  of  Nova  Scotia. 


REVIVAL  AND  HOME  MISSION  MOVEMENT  IN  EDINBURGH. 

During  the  first  week  of  October,  a  series  of  special  evangelistic  meetings  was  held 
in  Edinburgh,  suggested  probably  by  the  success  which  seems  to  have  attended  the 
protracted  meetings  lately  hdd  at  Huntly,  Aberdeen,  Perth,  and  Glasgow.  In  the 
course  of  the  preceding  week,  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  families,  chiefly  in  the 
Old  Town,  had  their  attention  called,  by  circular  and  otherwise,  to  the  services  abont 
to  be  held,  and  to  their  personal  interest  in  the  great  object  of  such  services.  On 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  1st  and  2d  of  October,  public  meetings  for  prayer  were 
held  in  the  Tron  Churchr,  from  ten  o'clock  a.m.  till  four  o'clock  p.m.,  and  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  similar  meetings  were  held  in  John  Knox's 
Church.  During  these  three  days,  open-air  services  were  conducted  in  the  Queen's 
Park,  Parliament  Square,  and  Grassmarket;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the 
weather,  the  attendance  was  not  numerous.  On  the  evenings  of  these  days,  large 
meetings  were  held  in  fourteen  churches  or  halls  throughout  the  city ;  and  the  short 
but  pointed  addresses  delivered  on  these  occasions,  by  distinguished  servants  of 
Christ,  of  all  evangdical  denominations,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  appeared 
to  produce  a  deep  impression.  Similar  meetings  have  been  held  every  evening,  for 
the  last  three  weeks,  in  the  New  Assembly  Hall  and  other  places ;  hundrds  of 
inquirers  not  unfrequently  remaining  to  be  conversed  with  at  the  close  d  the 
services. 

Simultaneously  with  the  open-air  meetings  above  referred  to,  a  series  of  confer* 
ences,  presided  over  by  the  Rev*  G^  D,  CuUen,  was  held  in  the  Upper  Room  of 
Queen  Street  Hall,  at  which  a  considerable  number  of  ministers  and  other  friends 
of  home  missions  in  Edinburgh,  clergymen  from  England,  missionaries  from  abroad, 
and  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  Scotland,  were  present,  and  took  part  in  the 
deliberations.  The  best  modes  of  dealing  with  the  careless,  with  the  anxious,  and 
with  young  converts,''and  of  conducting  open-air  services,  Bible  classes  for  young 
men,  and  for  domestic  servants,  and  private  meetings  for  Bible  reading  and  expo* 
sition  in  families  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  as  well  as  the  dangers  incident  to 
the  present  crisis,  were  freely  discussed  in  an  excellent  and  earnest  spirit ;  and  it 
was  agreed  to  prepare  and  circulate  a  paper  containing  experimenttd  results  and 
practical  suggestion^  on  4itome  of  these  topics.    On  one  of  the  days  of  the  oonf  erence, 
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there  was  an  animated  conyersation  on  a  proposal  to  communicate  with  each  of  thfe 
evangelical  congregations  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  subject  of  working  thoroughly 
some  small  manageable  district  of  the  city ;  every  Christian  family  undertaking  the 
charge  of  some  neglected  and  non-church-going  family,  and  every  earnest  Christian 
taking  a  special  interest  in  some  one  manifestly  living  without  Christ,  until  the 
healthful  and  active  piety  of  one  portion  of  the  community  came,  by  the  Divine 
blessing,  and  in  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise,  to  exert  a  pervasive  and  an  assi- 
milating influence  on  the  practical  heathenism  of  the  other  portion  of  it. 

Crowded  meetings  were  held  in  Queen  Street  Hall,  on  the  evenings  of  the  three 
days  sqt  apart  for  these  services,  when  heart-stirring  addresses  on  the  duties  of 
Christians  in  reference  to  home  evangelization,  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Drs 
Guthrie,  Norman  M*Leod,  W.  L.  Alexander,  and  Andrew  Thomson ;  the  Rev.  Messrs 
W.  Robertson,  J.  H.  Wilson,  James  Robertson,  Jonathan  Watson ;  Rev.  A.  Millar, 
of  the  City  Mission;  Andrew  Reed,  of  London,  etc. ;  and  the  Lord  Provost,  General' 
Anderson,  and  Colonel  Davidson.  We  trust  tiiat  we  are  warranted  in  anticipating 
the  happiest  results  from  this  movement. 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

The  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  this  recent  but  very  important  organization,  was 
held  at  Glasgow,  during  the  last  week  of  September.  The  great  gathering  was 
inaugurated  by  an  able  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Robertson,  of  Cathedral  Church, 
and  further,  by  an  opening  oration  by  its  veteran  President,  Lord  Brougham. 
The  sermon  was  eloquent  and  appropriate,  and  the  oration  of  the  President  seemed 
to  pass  round  the  whole  circle  of  social  science,  and  touched  upon  nearly  every  sub- 
ject embraced  by  the  numerous  sections  of  the  Association.  The  various  depart- 
ments were  well  represented;  philosophers, statesmen, ministers  of  religion,  teachers 
of  the  people,  lay  and  clerical,  male  and  female,  statisticians,  political  economists, 
etc.,  earnestly  taking  part  in  those  discussions  which  have  for  their  object  the 
diminution  of  poverty,  disease,  and  crime,  and  the  general  amelioration  of  society. 
The  attendance,  both  of  members  and  of  the  public,  was  good  throughout,  and 
the  papers  read  evinced  very  praiseworthy  attention  on  the  part  of  the  authors 
to  the  subject  in  hand.  It  -is  essential,  of  course,  to  the  very  nature  of  such  an 
Association,  that  the  papers  so  read  should  be  made  the  theme  of  after  conversa- 
tion ;  and  yet  it  was  felt  that  l^ese  conversations  were  not  in  all  respects  such  as 
might  have  been  desired,  nor -conducted  in  a  spirit  altogether  calculated  to  advance 
the  public  good.  Diversity  of  opinion  was  undoubtedly  to  have  been  expected ; 
on  social  questions,  perhaps,  more  than  on  any  other,  will  this  ever  be  the  case. 
Yet  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  such  direct  and  uncompromising  antagonism 
'"^ould  appear,  as  was  displayed  in  connection  with  the  bothy  system,  the  use  of 
narcotics,  etc.  It  were  greatly  to  be  desired  that  sweeping  theories  and  strong 
■statements  should  not  be  advanced,  since  they  so  certainly  provoke  from  another 
class  of  minds  equally  strong  and  sweeping  contradictions;  we  question  very  much 
if  the  cause  of  social  science  gains  anything  at  all,  or  rather,  if  it  does  not  lose,  by 
discussions  in  which  the  avowed  jaromoters  range  themselves  so  markedly  on  oppo- 
site sides. 

The  question  of  Education,  so  vital  in  its  issues,  yet  so  difficult  of  adjustment, 
gave  rise  to  a  very  animated  and  interesting  discussion.  The  Rev.  H.  Renton  did 
good  service  to  the  cause  of  Dissent,  by  the  prominence  which  he  gave  to  its  posi- 
tion and  principles  in  the  matter.  It  was  observed  by  a  leading  journal  at  the 
toe,  that  we  are  surely  approaching  a  solution  of  the  question,  since  all  parties 
v^"^  dissatisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  But  after  all  the  experiments  that  have 
heen  made,  it  seems  more  than  ever  certain  and  obvious,  that  the  only  solution  is  to 
he  found  in  the  exclusion  of  the  religious  or  Church  element,  so  far  as  the  State  is 
concerned,  and  in  the  State  limiting  its  provision  and  interference  to  the  secular 
branches.  This  would  trench  on  the  conscience  of  none,  and  would  bring  the  ele- 
ments of  a  good  secular  education  within  the  reach  of  all ;  while  parents  and 
churches  would  secure  that  the  religious  part  were  done,  all  the  more  earnestly 
that  it  was  bo  entir^y  handed  over  to,  and  left  with  them.    No  other  method  is 
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practicable,  as  indeed  no  other  principle  woiild  be  just.  But  we  refer  our  readers 
to  a  paper  in  another  part  of  our  Retrospect,  in  which  this  subject  is  more  fully 
discussed.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  noeetings  of  the  Association  were,  as  a  whole, 
successful,  and  calculated  to  do  much  good. 


INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN. 

Among  thenoany  important  topics  discussed  at  the  reeent  Social  Science  Congress 
in  Glasgow,  that  of  the  industrial  employment  of  women  occupied  a  deservedly 
prominent  place.  The  question  is  one  of  very  great  social  importance,  in  the  solu- 
tion of  which  we  arer  lauch  behind  both  our  neighbours  the  French,  and  ^^  our 
Cousins,^*  as  we  love  to  style  them,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  are  glad, 
therefore,  to  find  that  a  few  patriotic  and  courageous  ladies  in  London,  aided  by 
the  powerful  support  and  countenance  of  Lord  Brougham  and  the  Social  Science 
Association,  together  with  sundry  local  committees  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
have  taken  up  the  matter,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  "  Victoria  Press"  and  other 
establishments,  given  a  practical  form  to  t^e  discussions  and  suggestions  of  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  A  meeting  in  connection  with  the  same  object  was  held 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  3d  of  last  month,  in  the  Upper  Qiieen  Street  Hall ;  and,  it 
may  be  well  that  we  place  before  our  readers,  m  this  form,  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  suggestions  made,  with  the  view  of  helping  forward  the  cause.  Mias 
Faithfull,  of  London,  gave  an  account  of  the  starting  and  progress  of  the  print- 
ing office  (the  Victoria  Press),  of  which  she  is  the  head.  It  is  composed  solely 
of  females,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  males  who  are  employed  to  do  the 
heavy  work  ^  and  though  much  had'  been  said  regarding  the  unhealthiness  of  a 
printer's  einployment,  none  of  the  women  had  ioiuid  any  bad  effects  to  result  from 
tne  labour  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

Miss  Faithf ull  also  advocated  the  institution  of  similar  establishments  in  Scot- 
land ;  and,  with  this  obj«ct,  a  day  or  two  after,  visited  a  considerable  number  of  the 
printing  estaUishments  in  Edinburgh,  many  of  the  proprietors  of  which,  we  under- 
stand, expressed  themselves  willing  to  co-operate  with  her.  Mr  Hastings,  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  entirely  concurred  with  Miss 
FaithfuU,  and  thought  the  introduction  of  women  into  printing  offices  would  be 
of  the  greatest  ben^t.  Notwithstanding  of  this,  however,  there  are  serious  draw- 
backs, and  not  a  few  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  most  advantageous 
field  for  the  occupation  of  lemaies.  Hiaa  Parkes,  of  London,  next  stated,  that  there 
were  more  then  20f000  able-bodied  women,  at  the  present  moment,  in  the  work- 
houses of  the  country t  and  that  some  employment  surely  could  be  found  for  many  of 
them.  In  addition  to  the  compositor's  ease,  and  the  law  copyists  desk,  there  was  the 
wide  field  of  the  mechanical  arts  ^  and  for  those  whose  age,  health,  or  social  responsi- 
bilities unfitted  them  lor  these,  the  still  wider  field  of  colonial  emigration,  ^'  judi- 
cious, well  conducted,  and  morally  guarded."  Dr  Begg  suggested  watch-making — a 
trade  which  employed  many  hundr^  of  Swiss  women,  for  which  the  delicate  fillers 
of  the  ladies  were  admirably  adapted,  and  which  would  not  greatly  interfere  with  any 
trade  in  this  country ;  and  Dr  Kob^  Lee  saw  no  good  reason  why  they  should  noC 
be  educated  as  family  doctors.  It  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  be  more  natural, 
and  certainly  more  deUcate,  for  women  to  be  attended  in  cases  of  distress  by  doctors 
of  their  own  sex. 

Mr  Duncan  McLaren  stated  his  own  experienee  iu  the  matter.  About  three 
years  ago  his  firm  resolved  to  employ  young  woiwen  isw  plaoe  of  young  men  in  their 
business;  and  they  had  now  thirteen  young  wouea  employed  in  an  important 
department.  He  did  not  allude  to  those  who  were  merely  anployed  in  sewing  and 
attending  sewing-machines,  for  they  had  fifty  females  so  employed,  but  to  those 
who  were  earning  good  incomes.  They  had  found  them  to  answer  very  well.  His 
chief  cashier,  also,  was  a  lady.  Mention  was  also  made  at  the  meeting  of  the 
propriety  of  females  being  employed  (as  they  are  largely  in  England  and  partially 
in  Scotland)  in  telegraph  offices.  Mr  Duncan  McLaren  thought  that  while  an  asso- 
ciation would  do  some  good  by  bringing  together  the  elements  necessary  for  the  work^ 
more  couJd  be  done  li  every  lady  and  gentleman  would  use  their  own  personal 
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mfluence  with  employers  of  labour  to  get  them  to  employ  females  in  every 
possible  way. 

The  success  of  the  movement,  we  honestly  believe,  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
this;  and  we  rejoice,  therefore,  that  Mr  M'Laren  pressed  the  point  so  strongly 
upon  the  minds  of  its  excellent  promoters.  By  aU  means  let  Associations  be  tried 
aU  over  the  country,  but  individual  effort  will  be  found,  in  the  long  run,  by  far  the 
more  successful  plan  of  the  two.  Doubtless,  th»e  are  many  scrupfles  to  be  removed, 
and  many  hard  battles  to  be  fought,  with  some,  at  least,  of  our  political  economists, 
ere  the  proscription  of  <caste  is  done  away  with,  and  the  industrial  employment  of 
women  becomes  a  great  fact.  Meantime,  the  question  is  pressing,  and  important 
interests  are  at  stake.    It  deserves  the  most  careful  attention. 


DISCUSSION  ON  NATIONAL  EDUCATION,  IN  THE  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  a  moat  important  and  interesting 
discnasion,  on  the  subject  of  National  Education,  took  place  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Social  Science  Association  ki  Glasgow,  and,  as  it  is  hkefty  to  exercise  an 
important  influence  on  the  setlSement  of  this  vexed  «q;uestion,  we  deem  it  worthy  of 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  Sir  James  Shuttleworth,  the  CK-secretaty  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  en  Education,  presided^  and  it  is  a  bare  act  of  justice  to  him 
to  say,  that  the  impartiality,  good  temper,  and  courtesy  with  *«4iich  he  discharged 
the  somewhat  diffictdt  duties  of  his  o£&ce,  elicited  the  hearty  commendation  of  all 
parties  present.  Throughout  the  discussion,  which  lasted  during  the  greater  part 
of  two  days,  the  Common  Hall  of  the  Univensity,  in  which  the  educational  depart- 
ment met,  was  crowded  almost  to  sMocation  with  members  of  parliament,  doctors 
of  divinity,  professors,  ministers,  merchants,  heritors,  and  sdhoohaaasters,  who 
listened,  with  the  deepest  Interest,  to  Hie  statements  of  4he  various  speakers,  and 
greeted  with  hesaty  plaudits  the  opinions  of  which  they  approved.  The  subject 
was  introduced  by  Dr  James  Bryce,  w1k>  read  an  tfble  paper  on  *^  The  Minutes  of 
Council  viewed  in  connection  with  Scottirfi  Conditions ;"  pointing  out  the  injurious 
influence  of  the  Privy  Couacil  scheme  in  weakening  the  connection  between  the 
universities  and  the  schools,  and  in  substituting  for  the  old  class  of  hbeially  edu- 
(^ted  masters  a  lower  caste  of  teachers,  whose  want  of  an  enlarged  general  educa- 
tion is  but  ill  made  up  by  any  amoun^  of  dexterity,  howev^  gresiti,  in  the  mere  art 
of  elementary  instruction.  Principal  Tulloch  followed  with  a  dever  but  unsatis- 
factory paper  on  the  Parish  Schools  in  relation  to  plans  of  National  Education  for 
Scotland — ^to  the  Universities  and  the  Church.  He  eulc^ised  the  Privy  Council 
system  as  having  done  much  good,  though  he  admitted  that  it  is  not  designed  to  over- 
take the  educational  wants  of  the  country,  «nd  condemned  its  injurious  influence 
in  lowering  the  literary  attainments  of  the  teachers,  and  endangermg  the  old  bond 
between  the  school  and  the  university.  He  attempted  to  indicate  tiie  secular 
^stem  from  the  oharge  of  being  •unchristian  or  non-religious,  declarii^  that  its 
nmple  principle  is  to  separate  dogmatic  from  oiSket  instruction.  He  was  willing  to 
abolish  the  test  which  hmited  the  choice  of  teachers  to  manbers  of  the  Establi^ed 
Church,  provided  the  appointment  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  heritors  and  parish 
minister ;  but  declared  emphatiea^Uy,  that  any  attempt  to  trfuisfer  the  right  of 
election  to  heads  of  families  or  tocal  boards,  would  be  strenuouisdy  resisted  by  the 
Church,  and  by  all  lovers  Of  peaee.  The  next  pap«r,  by  the  Rev.  Wflliwui  Fraser,  of 
Paisley,  contained  Bi:^gestions  as  to  a  legi^ative  msis  for  a  national  iSifstem  suited  to 
the  educational  condition  of  Scotland.  Mr  Frasei^^s  plan  has  already  been  brought 
before  the  public,  and  kas  not  received  the  support  of  any  laa^e  party.  He  jnro- 
poses  to  abolish  the  existing  test,  but  to  leave  the  parocfual  schools  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  heritors  and  the  presbytery.  With  regard  to  the  additional  schook 
which  are  required,  he  recommends  that  tliey  should  be  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  local  boards,  partly  chosen  by  the  rate-payers  or  town-coimcils,  partly 
by  the  local  presbyteries  of  the  various  Presbyterian  Churches.  The  latter  portion 
of  Mr  Fraser's  disquisition  displayed  a  good  deal  of  temper,  asifthe^ writer  was 
disappointed  and. angry  on  aoeount-of  the  unfavourable  rec^tion  given  to  his  pro- 
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posals  both  by  Free  Churchmen  and  Churchmen.  The  last  paper  was  on  "  Privy 
Council  Grants,"  by  Mr  Colquhoun  of  Killermont,  who,  undeterred  by  his  previoua 
failures,  still  retains  a  hankering  after  legislation  on  Scottish  educational,  and  eccle- 
siastical affairs  ('*Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires").  On  the  present 
occasion  he  appeared  as  the  supporter  of  the  Privy  Council  system,  and  laboured, 
though  with  no  great  power  of  argiunent,  to  show  that  no  other  system  is  now  prac- 
ticable in  Scotland. 

The  discussion  which  ensued  was  led  by  the  Lord  Advocate  in  one  of  his  most 
felicitous  speeches.     He  was  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  national  system  of  education  is  the  want  of  a  due  appreciation, 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  of  the  real  importance  of  the  question.    He  was  certain 
that  at  present  their  educational  provisions  did  not  overtake  the  wants  of  the  people ; 
and  while  admitting  that  the  Privy  Council  grants  had  done  good,  he  contended 
that,  as  far  as  regarded  Scotland,  that  good  was  purchased  at  an  exorbitant  price ; 
and,  after  all,  the  work  was  not  done*  and,  moreover,  never  could  be  done  well,  by 
any  denominational  system.     He  went  on  to  show,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
ease  in  England,  there-was  no  excuse  for  Scotland  receiving  these  grants,  and  tbat 
the  ecclesiastical  and  educational  condition  of  the  country  was  most  favourable  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  system.     He  declared  emphatically,  that  the  existing 
test  must  be  abolished,  that  everybody  must  be  made  eligible  for  the  situation  of 
teacher,  without  respect  to  his  church,  and  that  no  systen^  that  continues  the  test 
can  pass  the  House  of  Commons.    After  pointing  out  the  illogical  reasoning  both 
of  Principal  TuUoch  and  oi  Mr  Fraser,  and  rebuking  the  latter  for  his  denimciation 
of  everybody  who  would  not  submit  to  take  his  test,  his  lordship  declared  that  a  test 
was  no  security  whatever  for  the  religious  charactep  of  theteacher ;  that,  for  his  part, 
he  had  no  faith  in  tests,  and  should  scruple  to  impose  a  new  one ;  and  concluded  by- 
moving  a  resolution  in  favour  of  extending  the-  principle  of  the  Factory  Act  to  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain,  requiring  that  children  ^ould  be  educated  before  they  were 
sent  to  work.    Mr  A.  M.  Dunlop,  M.P.,  followed,,  and  earnestly  advocated  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  test,  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  his  disapprobation  of  Mr  Fraser^s 
Scheme.    Mr  W.  Buchanan,  M.P. ,  on  the  other  hand,  deprecated  the  proposal  to  go  to 
Parliament  with  a  plan  for  the  mere  abolition  of  the  tests,  and  thought  there  would 
be  as  much  difficulty  in  carrying  this,  as  in  carrying  a  great  national  scheme.    Dr 
Guthrie,  who  was  the  next  speaker,  delivered  a  humorous  and  most  powerfid  speech 
in  favour  of  a  national,  and  against  a  denominational,  system.    Amid  the  mingled 
cheers  and  laughter  of  the  audience,  he  mentioned  the  case  of  a  Highland  glen  in 
which  he  had  lately  resided,  where  he  found  three  schools  congregated  in  one  spot, 
while  for  tw.§lve  nailes  beyond  there  was  no  school  of'  any  kind.     One  school  was 
sufficient  for  all  the  children,  in  the  place,  and  he  had  recommend^xl  the  teachers  to 
make  an  arrangement,  among  themselves  by  which  two  of  them  in  turn  should  go 
to  the  fishing,  leaving  the  third  to  instruct  all  their  pupils.     The  doctor  strongly 
urged  that  the  choice  of  the  teachers  and  the  management  of  the  schools  should  not 
be  left  in  the  hands  either  of  town-councillors  or  presbyteries,  but  in  the  hands  of  the 
parents,  to  whom  God  had  intrusted  the  bringing  up  oi  their  children,  and  who  were 
the  best  judges  as  to  where  and  how  they  were  ta  be  educated.     Dr  Bryce,  of 
Belfast,  noade  some  valuable  remarks  respecting  the  qualifications  of  teach^,  and 
the  danger  of  making  a  wideseparation  between  the  educators  of  the  poor  and  of  the 
rich.    Mr  Colquhoun,  like  the  preceding  speakers,  attached  no  value  to  tests ;  he 
regarded  them  as  absolutely  worthless.    But  the  real  difficulty  was.  How  are  th« 
boards  to  be  constituted?.    For  his  part,  he  would  rather  give  the  right  of  electing 
the  teachers  to  the  communicants  of  the  various  churches,  than  see  it  placed  in  the 
hands  of  any  town-council  that  ever  was  elected.    After  an  able  speech  by  Dr 
Begg,  in  favour  of  the  system  proposed  by  the  National  Education  Society,  the 
abolition  of  the  test  and  the  establishment  of  local  boards  elected  by  the  parents, 
Lord  Ardmillan  spoke  with  great  fervour  on  the  same  side.    The  advocates  of  things 
as  they  are  attempted  to  miStjply  and  magnify  the  points  of  difference  in  order  that 
no  change  might  be  made.     The  only  man  fitted  to  teach  children  was  a  man  who 
loved  the  Bible  and  its  Author,  and  of  his  qualifications  in  regard  to  this  matter 
parents  were  the  best  judges.     For  his  own  part,  he  would  rather  that  his  son 
should  receive  secular  education  alone  from  a  man  who  was  truly  religious,  than 
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that  he  should  be  taught  religioii  by  a  num  who  had  not  the  power  of  retigion  in^ 
his  heart.     Up  to  this  point  the  friends  of  national  education  had  the  field  wholly 
to  themaelyes ;  though  a  considerable  number  of  Established  Church  ministers  were 
present,  none  of  them  seemed  inclined  to  break  a  lance  in  support  of  their  peculiar 
views.    Professor  Swinton,  of  Edinburgh,  at  length  rose  to  express  his  dissent  from 
the  opinions  which  had  been  propounded ;  and  in  a  somewhat  boisterous,  though  not 
ill-tempered,  speech, — ^in  which  the  loudness  of  the  learned  gentleman's  voice  was  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  strength  of  his  arguments, — he  declared  himself  strongly  in 
favour  of  maintaining  the  existing  connection  between  the  parochial  schools  and 
the  Establialied  Church,  and  twitted  those  ndnisters  who  had  denounced  the  school 
test,  with  having  themselves  taken  a  test  before  their  admission  to  office  in  the 
Church, — as  if  there  were  not  a  wide  distinction  between  the  divine  institution,  the 
Church,  and  the  human  institution,  the  school.     The  last  speaker  was  Dr  Robert 
Lee,  of  Edinburgh,  who  exhibited  the  only  exception  to  the  good  feeling  manifested 
by  all  the  speakers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  discussion.     His  speech  was  uncandid, 
unfair,  spiteful,  and  evidently  meant  to  be  mischievous.     In  his  opinion  there  were 
many  worse  things  than  tests  (of  the  real  value  of  which  his  own  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tion is  a  striking  example).     If  they  were  abolished,  the  superintendence  of  the 
Established  Church  would  be  replaced  by  that  of  another  body,  whose  little  finger 
would  be  heavier  than  the  whole  hand  of  the  old  Establishment.    He  was,  there- 
fore, hostile  to  the  proposed  changes.     It  was  intended  that  the  proceedings  should 
have  terminated  at  this  stage ;  but  the  last  two  speeches  had  broken  new  ground, 
and  brought  forward  new  statements,  which  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  un- 
noticed ;  it  was,  therefore,  agreed  to  resume  the  discussion  on  the  following  day. 

The  second  day's  discussion  was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Renton,  who 
attacked  the  Privy  Council  grants,  and  excited  a  good  deal  of  feeling  in  the  audience, 
by  a  vehement  denunciation  of  the  Free  Church  as  the  party  at  whose  door  the 
blame  lay,  of  the  introduction  of  the  Privy  Council  system  into  Scotland,  It  is 
no  doubt  quite  true  that  if  the  Free  Church  had  refused  these  grants,  as  Dr 
Caudlish  at  first  recommended,  it  would  have  been  no  difficult  matter  to  have 
compelled  the  Government  to  withhold  them  from  the  Established  Church,  the 
Homanists,  and  Episcopalians.  But  the  prudence  and  good  taste  of  such  a  state- 
ment, in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  were  somewhat  questionable.  The  sole  object 
of  the  discussion  was  to  bring  out  the  points  of  agreement  among  the  different 
bodies,  and,  if  possible,  to  induce  them  to  concur  in  the  adoption  of  some  system 
founded  on  a  broad  and  equitable  basis,  and  mutual  recriminations  regarding  the 
past  were  calculated  to  hinder,  not  to  promote,  this  desirable  consummation.  The 
remainder  of  Mr  Renton's  speech,  however,  in  favour  of  a  system  of  education  really 
national,  was  sound  and  judicious.  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff,  who  followed,  pointed 
out  the  erroneous  reasoning  of  Principal  Tulloch  and  Dr  Robert  Lee,  as  well  as  the 
unanswerable  objections  to  Mr  Eraser's  scheme.  Dr  Lee  had  declared  that  he 
would  support  no  system  of  education  from  which  any  man  could  say  that  he  con^- 
Bcientiously  dissented,  and  the  Rev.  Baronet,  with  great  calmness  and  good  sense, 
exposed  the  absurdity  of  this  statement,  and  showed  that  it  virtually  amounted  to 
tt  declaration  that  the  nM.jority  must  submit  to  the  minority.  Dr  Gillan  then,  in 
an  amusing  but  not  very  logical  speech,  declared  himself  favourable  to  a  test,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  opposed  the  existing  test,  and  reconunended  that  the  Esta- 
blished Church  *'  should  open  the  door,  rather  than  allow  others  to  drive  it  off  its 
hinges."  Principal  Barclay  said  he  had  cordially  supported  every  measure  which 
had  been  brought  before  the  legislature  for  the  last  six  years,  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  test,  but  declared  that  he  could  not  give  his  consent  to  a  measure  which  did 
not  also  improve  the  condition  of  the  teachers,  whose  present  position  is  a  disgrace 
to  Scotland.  The  present  test  could  not  be  maintained ;  and  he  was  opposed  to  the 
enactment  of  any  other  test.  Dr  Taylor,  who  was  the  next  speaker,  said,  there  were 
two  endowed  systems  of  education  in  Scotland,  the  nationial  and  the  denomina- 
tional, and  the  question  before  them  was  simply  this,  Shall  the  national  system  be 
BO  extended  as  to  absorb  the  denominational,  or  the  denominational  so  extended  as 
to  destroy  the  national.  Every  previous  speaker  had  admitted  the  superiority  of 
tnie  national  syBtem  over  its  rival;  but  those  who  were  in  favour  of  maintaining  the^ 
existing  test,  were,  indirectly  at  least,  supporting  the  denominational  system,  for  if 
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the  parochial  Bchools  were  to  remain  in  their  present  state,  the  Privy  Council  grants 
would  undoubtedly  be  retained  and  extended.     He  advocated  the  policy  of  concen- 
trating their  efforts,  in  the  first  instance,  on  one  point — ^the  abolition  of  flietest— the 
great  barrier  in  the  way  of  all  improvement  of  the  pajpochial  system.     The  manner 
in  which  the  reform  of  the  aniversities  was  accomplished,  showed  that  this  was  the 
wisest  course.     Until  the  schools  were  freed  from  sectarian  restrictions,  it  would 
be  found  impossible  to  increase  the  salaries,  and  elevate  the  condition  of  the 
teachers,  or  to  improve  the  ystem  of  instruction.    Mr  James  Watson,  an  influen- 
tial elder  of  the  Established  Cfhurch,  strongly  urged  the  abolition  of  the  tests,  both  on 
the  ground  of  equity  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  Establishment  itself.     Mr  Duncsn 
M^I^ren,  of  Edinburgh,  followed  in  an  able,  temperate,  and  well-reasoned  speech, 
advocating  the  abolition  of  the  test,  pure  and  simple,  leaving  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  of  each  locality,  the  appointment  of  a  teacher,  with  powers  to  teach 
religion  as  he  would  teach  English  and  other  branches  of  general  education.    Mr 
McLaren's  reference  to  the  example  of  the  Heriot's  Hospit^  Schools,  of  which  he 
was  the  virtual  founder,  and  in  which  no  test  was  applied  to  the  teachers,  told 
powerfully  upon  the  meeting.     The  Rev.  Dr  Robertson,  Profess<»  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  then  addressed  the  meeting ;  bis  position 
in  the  Established  Church  gave  great  weight  to  his  opinions,  and  it  was  gratifying 
to  learn  that— stanch  Churchman  though  he  be — ^the  Professor  has  been  a  shrewd 
observer  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  is  quite  aware  of  the  expediency  of  making 
concessions  before  it  is  too  late.     IJe  declared  himself  by  no  means  wedded  to  the 
test,  and,  provided  sufficient  security  could  be  obtained  for  the  election  of  a  good, 
and  the  removal  of  a  bad  teacher,  he  would  be  prepared  to  sweep  away  the  test  at 
once.     He  threw  out  the  suggestion  that,  in  the  met  instance,  the  experiment  of  a 
broad  unsectarian  national  system  might  be  tried  in  schools  providea  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  wlio  cannot  be  instructed  in  the  national  schools ;  apparently 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  system  of  Privy  Council  grants  has  thrown  insu- 
perable difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  experiment.     Dr  Buchanan  summed  up 
the  discussion  in  a  few  judicious  and  weighty  remarks,  pointing  out  the  unity  of 
opinion  which  had  been  elicited  in  regard  to  several  important  principles ;  and  after 
an  ill-natured  speech  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Wilson,  of  i;he  Abbey  Church,  Paisley,  and 
an  injudicious  vindication  of  his  scheme  by  Mr  Eraser,  the  proceedings  terminated 
with  a  resolution,  requesting  the  Social  Science  Council  to  appoint  a  Committee, 
fairly  representing  all  parties,  to  take  the  question  into  carefi:d  consideration. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  our  account  of  this  discussion,  both  on  acconnt  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  subject  and  of  the  influential  position  of  fhe  speakers. 
The  effect  which  the  proceedings  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  spectators  was  of 
ihe  most  gratifying  kind.  Sir  John  Pakington,  both  in  public  and  private,  was 
loud  in  commendation  of  "  the  sound  sense,  good  feeling,  and  practi(^  wisdom," 
displayed  on  the  occasion ;  and  Sir  James  Shuttleworth,  In  his  singularly  powerful 
and  eloquent  speech,  delivered  at  the  concluding  meeting  of  the  Congress,  spoke  in 
glowing  terms  of  *^  the  discussion  which  had  stirred  to  their  inmost  depths  the  hearts 
of  some  of  the  men  of  loftiest  intellect  in  Scotland,  and  in  which  were  exhibited  a 
charming  human  fervour  and  power,  such  as  he  had  never  witnessed  in  any  public 
discussion ;  *^  and  both  of  these  eminent  statesmen  expressed  their  conviction  that, 
notwithstanding  *the  diversity  of  opinion  which  still  existed,  there  were  clear  indi- 
aUaons  of  substantial  agreement  on  fundamental  points,  warranting  the  belief  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  great  blessing  of  a  sound  nation^  education  will 
be  extended  to  the  whole  of  Scotland,  It  the  meeting  may  be  taken,  as  we  think  it 
should  be,  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  Scottish  community,  it  shows  clearly  that 
the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  people  are  strongly  in  favour  of  a  national,  in  pre- 
ference to  a  denominational,  system  of  education ;  that  they  are  emphatically  hostile 
to  a  religious  test  in  the  national  schools ;  and  that  there  is  a  cordial  desire  for 
union  among  the  various  evangelical  bodies  in  the  establishment  and  management 
oi  puUic  schools  on  a  free  and  popular  basis. 
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THE    WORK   OF   GOD:   A   SERMON 

BT  THE  REV.  ROBERT  RUTHERFORD,  M.A.,  NEWLANDS. 
**  It  is  God  which  worketh  in  you."— Philip,  ii.  13. 

In  producing  the  hardest  which  year  by  year  covers  our  fields  with  yellow 
plenty,  two  separate,  yet  closely  co-operating,  causes  may  be  distinguished. 
Fii^st  in  order  of  time,  is  the  labour  of  the  husbandman,  by  which  the  ground 
is  prepared  for  the  seed,  and  the  seed  at  the  appointed  season  sown.  Then 
follows  the  agency  of  the  great  and  good  Creator  Himself,  causing  the  seed, 
through  the  properties  He  has  given  it,  to  take  root  in  the  soil,  and  by  and 
by,  under  the  favouring  rains,  and  air,  and  sunshine,  to  grow  up  into  the 
waving  and  ripened  grain.  To  secure  this  result,  both  of  these  operations 
are  required — the  human  as  well  as  the  Divine.  Neither  can  be  omitted 
without  suspending  the  effect  of  the  other.  All  the  toil  and  care  of  man 
will  be  fruitless,  if  the  quickening  energy  and  blessing  of  God  are  with- 
held; and  though  the  Most  High  could,  if  He  pleased,  dispense  with  all  that 
care  and  toil,  and  fill  our  very  garners  to  overflowing  independently  of  us, 
He  never  does  so ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  and  as  a  general  rule,  the  greater 
the  previous  thought  and  labour  we  bestow,  all  the  more  largely  does  He 
give  the  increase. 

Now,  as  it  is  with  the  material  harvest,  even  so  is  it  with  the  spiritual, 
or  the  application  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  in  its  saving  power  to  the  souls 
of  men.  In  this,  i^o  less  than  in  the  other,  a  twofold  agency  may  be  dis- 
cerned. And  here,  too,  just  as  in  the  material  husbandry,  the  rough  pre- 
paratory processes  are  committed  to  the  care  of  man.  To  him  has  been 
assigned  the  task  of  preserving,  in  its  purity  and  entireness,  'Hhe  seed  of  the 
kingdom,"  or  the  inspired  record  of  God's  will, — of  training  the  minds  of 
men  to  the  capacity  of  clearly  understanding  it, — and  then,  through  the  ap- 
pointed ordinances  of  the  Church  or  otherwise,  of  prudently,  yet  zealously 
and  affectionately,  recommending  the  same,  by  his  language  and  his  life,  to 
the  acceptance  of  all.  This  is  what  man  may  do,  and  what  he  is  com-* 
manded  to  do,  toward  the  salvation  of  his  fellows ;  and,  unless  he  so  act  and 
bestir  himself,  he  has  no  warrant  to  hope  that  "  a  reaping  time  of  joy*'  will 
come,  tha^  souls  will  be  saved.  Yet,  when  in  this  way  he  has  done  his 
utmost-^when  the  saving  truth  of  God  in  all  its  simplicity  and  fulness  has 
been  declared,  and  that  under  every  advantage  which  human  sagacity,  and 
learning,  and  eloquence  can  supply,  or  earthly  station  and  influence  can 
command, — another  and  infinitely  higher  agency  must  be  imparted  before 
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an  J  fruit  onto  hdineas  and  life  everlasting  can  follow.  Heie,  as  certainly 
as  to  the  newlj-sown  field  of  grain,  the  quidcening  eneigy  of  Divine  life 
most  be  vouchsafed,  the  unseen  jet  real  sunshine  and  shower  must  descend, 
and  the  gales  of  Grod's  Spirit  mast  blow,  if  there  is  ever,  in  a  single  instance, 
to  be  ^'  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  foil  com  in  the  ear," — in  other 
words,  the  rise,  progress,  and  glorious  consummation  of  a  holy  and  heavenlj 
life ; — a  truth  this,  which,  though  written  as  with  a  sunbeam  on  eweij  page 
of  Scripture,  the  professing  people  of  God,  both  as  concerns  themselves  and 
the  world  around  them,  appear  to  be  only  bf^nning  in  these  days  folly  to 
realize. 

It  is  this  agency,  in  its  nature  and  effects  on  the  individual  soul,  that  we 
are  at  present  more  especially  to  consider.     And  here,  at  the  outset,  let  us 
not  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  expression  itself  the  uxxrk  of  GodL    In  one 
sense  it  is  true  of  all  men,  without  exception,  that  God  works  in  them.     All 
are  sustained  by  Him,  and  their  varied  powers  of  mind  and  body  preserved 
in  activity  and  vigour.     But  it  is  not  in  this  wide  undistinguishing  appli- 
cation of  the  words  that  the  Apostle  here  speaks  of  €rod  working  in  the 
Christians  of  FhiiippL     Nor,  further,  -is  allusion  intended  by  him  to  any 
mere  natural  emotion  or  rapture  of  enthusiasm,  howcTcr  noUe  and  generous ; 
nor  to  the  common  exercise  of  any  of  the  higher  &culties  of  man,  such  as 
eonseience,  or  reason,  or  imagination,  by  which  his  nature  is  distinguished  as 
akin  to  that  of  God.    It  is  plain  the  words  are  here  employed  in  a  still  more 
peculiar  and  restricted  meaning,  and  that  it  is  to  die  Ho^  ^irit,  the  third 
person  in  the  Godhead,  in  His  quickening  and  poiifying  agency  on  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  believers,  that  reference  is  made.     The  words  are  ad- 
dressed to  those  in  the  Chunli  of  Philippi,  and  ihoi  to  aQ  in  every  land 
and  every  age,  down  tiU  this  present  time,  who  have  believed  on  the  Son  of 
Cvod,  and  so  been  justified  freely  and  folly  in  His  s^fat ;  and  while  justified, 
•o  con^efeely  changed  in  all  the  de^Msi  springs  of  their  b«n^  that  they  are 
spoken  of  by  Grod  Himself  as  ^  bom  again,"  or  ^  fitim  above,**  as  ^^  tamed 
from  darkness  to  light,"  yea,  as  even  **  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  woiks.** 

Now  this  greatest  and  most  blessed  of  aD  changes,  thus  begun  in  the  soul 
by  Giod  Himself  the  same  Divine  Agent,  it  is  here  affirmed,  fails  not  to  carry 
forward.  Know,  you  who  have  been  thus  changed,  who  have  been  enabled 
to  exercise  fiuth — ^weak  it  may  be,  yet  saving  iaith  in  Christ — and  so  been 
washedin  His  blood,  that  you  are  now  apprehended  by  an  agency,  and  in  a 
manner  different,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  fircHn  aught  you  ever  had 
experience  <^  befiire.  ^  It  is"  now  ^  God  "—that  is,  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  great  executive  Agent  in  the  application  of  the  work  of  Chiist  to  the  soul 
— ^''it  is  God  vrhich  woiketh  in  you." 

Beflect  when  it  is  that  He  works.  It  is  not  without,  or  around,  or  above 
you, — not  even  upcm  you,  however  near  and  closely  constraining  the  opera- 
tion may  be ;  but  it  is  in  you,  in  the  veiy  centre,  and  otherwise  unassailable 
citadel,  of  your  sonL  Fonneriy^  and  it  may  have  been  for  years,  the  gates 
of  tins  citadel  were  barred  against  Him.  In  the  perverted  exercise  of  that 
Gad«like  prerc^tive  of  moral  freedom  and  choice  witii  which  yoa  are 
endowed,  you  resisted  all  His  sternest  and  most  pressing  commands,  all 
His  most  threatening  aD  ffis  tenderest  and  most  winning  appeals,  to  be 
admitled.  But  haTlivr  ^^^ken  a  knuf  His  own,  and  opmed  these  veiy 
gates  of  yoT>^i  ^i<%JVitW^^M|iiy  within  it,  but  entiironed  and 
roling  t^llP^f         '    HBf^  V     ^^  '^  exercise  of  which  your  veiy 
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before,  is  now  strangely  swayed  and  controlled  by  Him,  and  througb  it  He 
sways  and  controls  your  thoughts  and  desires,  and  entire  outer  life  as  well. 

And  what  does  He  work  1  What  are  the  effects  of  His  operation  f  These, 
though  many,  haTe  all  a  marked  affinity  or  likeness,  which  evinces  at  once 
the  presence  and  power  of  a%ingle  worker,  and  that  worker  no  other  than 
God  Himself.  Some  of  them,  however,  show  this  more  plainly  and  de- 
cidedly than  others ;  and,  as  affording  special  evidence  of  such  a  Divine  work 
in  the  soul,  may  be  noted  a  deep  and  growing  hatred  of  sin,-^ — hatred  of  it 
not  merely,  or  even  mainly,  for  its  eonsequences,  the  suffering  and  sorrow 
which  accompany  or  follow  it  in  this  life,  or  the  still  more  awful  penalties 
awaiting  it  in  the  world  to  come,  but  hatred  of  it  as  dishonouring  and  directly 
opposed  to  God,  and  as  **  that  abominable  thing"  which  He  has  expressly 
declared  He  hates.  So  hating  it,  the  first  thing  He  does  on  coming  into  any 
human  soul,  is  to  inspire  a  kindred  abhorrence,  to  convince  that  soul  of  sin — 
its  own  particular  and  besetting  sins ;  and  after  it  has  been  cleansed  from 
past  guilt  by  "  the  washing  of  regeneration,"  He  continues  to  unveil  to  it 
more  and  more  folly  sin's  exceeding  evil.  Is  this,  then,  the  feeling  of  which 
you  are  habitually  conscious?  Do  you  hate  sin  as  much  when  it  allures  you 
with  present  ease,  or  pleasure,  or  honour,  as  when  it  exposes  you  to  the 
greatest  suffering  and  disgrace? — as  much  when  it  is  clad  in  purple  and  fine 
linen  as  when  covered  with  rottenness  and  rags  ?  Do  you  hate  it  as  much 
in  your  friends  as  in  your  foes  ?  and,  when  yourself  overcome  by  it,  do  you 
tarry  not  till,  with  the  Psalmist^  you  have  breathed  the  fervent  acknow- 
ledgment, "  Against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I  sinned,"  and  till  you  are,  even 
as  be  was,  cleansed  from  your  iniquity  ?  If  all  this  be  your  conscious  and 
growing  experience^  then  is  it  God  which  worketh  in  you. 

But  further,  and  still  more  directly,  God  produces  in  every  one  of  His 
people  holin'ess  of  heart  and  life.  While  holiness  is^  more  perhaps  than  aught 
else,  the  crowning  attribute  of  Qod,  man  by  nature  has  not  only  no  desire  for, 
but  no  conception  of  it  whatever.  Nor,  even  when  described  and  commended 
to  him,  can  be  of  himself  accept  it.  It  is  high,  and  only  by  Divine  help  can 
he  attain  to  it.  But  whenever  God  operates  with  saving  effect  on  man's  soul, 
He  imparts,  and  cannot  but  impart,  along  with  the  desire,  a  growing  mea- 
sure of  the  quality  itself.  "  This  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctifica- 
tion," — a  will  which,  if  you  are  His  childven,  He  is  most  surely  and  steadily 
accomplishing  in  you.  And  if  in  yon  this  holiness  is  consciously  increasing— 
if  the  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  are  becoming  stronger  and  keener 
— if  God,  and  His  people,  and  His  service  are  more  and  more  delighted  in 
for  their  holiness,  and  heaven  is  longed  after  and  looked  forward  to  chiefly 
because  of  the  unsullied  purity  reigning  there, — ^then  have  you  the  witness 
in  yourselves  that  you  are  subjects  of  sanctifying  grace^  that  God  by  His 
Spirit  is  working  in  yoUi 

Once  more,  aiiother  invariable  product  or  effect  of  the  work  in  question 
is  lov6, — ^not  the  mere  natural  feeMng  or  amiable  instinct  of  regard  for  par- 
ticular persons,  while  others,  it  may  be,  are  hated  or  scorned,  which  is  often 
so  named, — bat  love  to  God,  and  love  to  ail  men,  whether  bad  or  pood, 
whether  enemies  or  friends,  soeh  as  prompts  and  impels,  whenever  occasion 
is  offered,  to  do  them  good.  God  so  loves  men,  even  the  vilest,  with  a  love 
of  benevolence,  while  He  regards  Hie  own  people  with  a  peculiar  and  gracious 
complacency ;  and  in  'every  one  of  these  He  generates  and  strengthens  a 
like  affection — a  self-forgetting,  kindly,  and  compassionate  regard  for  the 
careless  and  ungodly,  an^  a  benign  and  still  more  distinguishing  attachment 
to  the  ^'  household  of  faith."    This  love  is  the  very  richest  and  ripest  fruit  of 
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the  Spirit,  and  like  the  faith  out  of  which,  as  a  Christian  grace,  it  springs,  is 
everywhere  insisted  on ;  no  words,  as  a  mere  glance  at  the  page  of  Scrip- 
ture shows,  being  found  oftener  there  than  these  two,  faith  ,and  loye,  with 
their  kindred  terms.  Every  one  who  so  loveth,  we  are  told,  "  is  born  of 
God ;"  and  therefore  whoever  is  born  of  Goti. — in  other  words,  every  one 
in  whom  Ood  works — has  this  love.  Is  it,  then,  living  and  growing  in  you? 
Do  you  harbour  kindness  to  all, — yea,  to  every  Jiving  thing,  '*  or  man,  or 
beast,  or  bird?"  Can  you  from  the  heart  "bless  them  that  curse  you,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefuUy  use  you  and 
persecute  you?"  And  do  yoju,  ;at  the  same  time,  with  a  yet  purer,  and 
warmer,  and  ever*- waxing  flame,  "  love, the  brotheuhood  ?**  If  all  this  be  so, 
then  we  say  again,  "  It  is  God  /which  worketh  in  you." 

But  how,  it  may  still  be  askedt^does  He  work  ?  In  producing  these  great 
and  gracious  results,  doea  He  operate  ..directly,  and  by  way  of  conscious 
miracle,  upon  the  soul?  x>r  does  He  employ  means,  in  the  form  of  motive 
or  persuasion,  to  effect  <4;he  same  end  ?  The  v«ry  fact,  apart  from  other 
considerations,  .of  :His  having  given  ,us  a  wntten  revelation  of  Sis  will,  is 
enough  of  itself  to  set  this  questiofi  at  rest,  and  to  assure  us  it  must  be  by 
and  through  this  same  revealed  will  of  His,  as  a  means,  that  the  work  in 
question  must  be  accomplished ;  and  that,  however  deep  and  pleasing, 
however  exciting,  ecstatic,  or  overwhelming,  may  be  the  amotions  at  any 
time  experienced,  if  -they  do  not  rise  out  of  sober  and  prayerful  medi- 
tation on  the  w(H*d,  and  are  not  fully  sanctioned  and  suMained  by  the 
same,  these  experiences  are  not. the  work  of  God.  ^*  Sanctify  them  through 
Thy  truth,"  was  the  Saviour's  prayer  for  all  His  followers :  "  Thy  word 
is  truth."  That  word,  .even  the  inspired  volun^e,  is  the  Spirit's  weapon, 
the  one  only  instrument  He  uses  to  carry  on,  .as  well  ^s  ^o  commence 
the  work.  The  whole  word  of  .God  is  einployed  by  Him  for  this  end; 
but  especially  the  truth  about  Christ,  as  concerns  the  Diviniity  of  His  per- 
son and  His  full  and  sinless  humanity^— His  great  atoning  work  of  active 
as  well  as  passive  obedience  to  the  Father — in  the  stainless  purity,  the  ever- 
lasting righteousness,  and  fathomless.mercy  to  sinners,  whi.ch  that  work 
everywhere  implies  and  display s-r-as  also  in  thennassailable  security  it  pro- 
vides for  the  complete  redemption  of  «11  who  believe  :  Christ,  moreover, 
not  as  dead  and  gone,  a  mere  example  or  bright  i-memory  of  the  past,  but 
as  still  and  "ever  living  to  make  intercession  for  us"  on  high,  and  to  teach, 
uphold,  guide,  and  guard  us  in  all  our  present  earthly  goingsy — ^yea,  as  more 
closely  and  really  present  with  us,  in  all  the  :gushing  tenderness  of  His 
friendship  and  sustaining  sympathy  and  love,  than  He  was  to  His  own 
disciples  during  the  days  of  His  flesh.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Spirit,  keeping 
Himself,  so  to  speak,  all  the  while  outof  view,  evermore  holds  up  and  holdis 
forth  Christ  to  believers,  in  the  glory  of  His  persop^  and  work,  and  ofl&ces, 
and  close-endearing  presence  with  them,  yea,  in  them,  on  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  It  is  this  multiform,  yet  withal  simple,  truth  about  Christ — not  in 
one  or  more  of  its  parts  merelyr.to  the  neglect  of  the  others,  but  in  all  its 
completeness,  and  attra,etive  beauty,  and  unearthly  majesty  of  outline — in  the 
stern  awfulness  of  its  purity,  and  the  sofl,  mellow  radiance  of  its  love, — ^it  is 
this  which  the  Spirit  .employs  as  the  mould,  so  to  say,  in  which  the  soul 
of  the  believer  is  cast,  and  more  and  more  fltly  fashioned  and  refined  ;  or 
rather,  changing  the  figure,  this  truth  is  the  divinely-formed  and  prepared 
die  with  which  the  believing  soul  is  enstamped  anew  in  the  image  of  Giod. 
By  scattering  the  mists  of  sinful  prejudice  and  passion,  as  "  He  shines  in 
their  hearts,"  and  rendering  Christ  to  them,  in  His  entire  work  and  life  and 
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person,  a  present  and  powerful  and  most  blessed  realHj,  it  is  thus  that  God 
works  in  His  people,  and  so  inspires  that  growing  hatred  of  sin,  and  that 
holiness  of  thought  and  conduct,  and  glowing  love  for  God  and  man,  in 
which  the  likeness  of  God  Himself,  so  far  as  man  can  receive  it,  may  be 
Baid  to  consist. 

All  this,  then,  appears  to  be  implied  or  wrapt  up  in  the  brief  statement 
of  the  text.  God,  after  a  special  and  peculiar  manner,  and  so  as  to  mark 
them  out  from  all  other  men,  does  work  in  His:  people — works  in  them 
divine  and  heavenly  graces,  and  this  by  the  means  just  mentioned.  But 
now  it  may  be  asked.  Have  men,  the  subjects  of  this  work  itself,  no  direct 
hand  in  it  f  Are  they  the  mere  passive  recipients  of  an  agency  which 
divests  them  of  accountability,  and  leaves  them  really  nothing  to  care  for — 
nothing  to  do  ?  No,  verily.  The  reverse  is  the  case.  In  acting  thus 
mightily  and  graciously  upon  them.  He  still  does  so  according  to  their  nature. 
How,  indeed,  in  the  reception  of  the  sanctifying  as  well  as  saving  truth  of 
God,  man  must  do-  everything,  and  is  to  blame  if  he  does  not ;  and  how  at 
the  same  time  God,  by  His  Spirit,  must  do  all,  plainly  and  repeatedly 
affirmed  as  both  are  in  Scripture,  we.presume  not  to  explain.  Enough  that 
the  All- wise  Himself  hath  assured  us  both  are  true,.and  that  instead  of  con- 
flicting, they  have  in  the  conscious  experience  of  all  God!s  people  a  most 
blessed  harmony ;  while  the  fact  of  His  working  in  then^  so  far  from  in- 
ducing apathy  or  sloth,  is  here  urged  as  the  strongest  of  all  motives  to  self- 
denying  diligence  and  persevering  endeavour  to  make  their  own  calling  and 
election  sure.  "Work — strive  after  this"— so  in  the  context  the  Apostle 
argues  and  exhorts — **ybr  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you."  And  yet, 
strange  and  startling  at  first  as  the  reasoning  may  seem,  is  it  not  so — to 
compare  things  human  with  things  Divine — that  men  are  found  ready,  in 
the  affairs  of  this  earth,  to  admit  and  respond  to  a  like  appeal?  Were, 
for  example,  a  foreign  foe  to  land  on  these  shores,  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  putting  to  death  or  reducing  to  hopeless  slavery  every  inhabitant 
of  this  island,  and  the  sovereign  of  these  realms,  instead  of  merely  issuing 
orders  to  her  generals  and  subjects  of  every  rank  to  defend  themselves, 
were  she  to  appear  in  person  at  their  head,  and  to  wield  with  her  own 
hand  the  weapons  of  war,  what  would  be  the  effect,  think  you,  on  us  who 
were  present  f  Would  we  gaze  coldly  and  idly  on,  as  if  we  had  no  concern 
in  the  issue,  or  as  if  our  assistance  were  superfluous,  seeing  royalty  was 
there  ?  Would- not  that  very  fact,  on  the  contrary,  fan  the  flame  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm  in  all  but  the  most  dastardly  and  worthless,  and  nerve  every 
arm  to  deeds  of  heroic  daring  1  But  what  would  be  even  this  example,  in 
t»uch  a  case,  compared  with  the  presence  and  agency  of  the  King  of  kings, 
and  that  not  without  you,  and  before  your  eyes,  but  dwelling  mysteriously 
within  you,  in  your  very  hearts,  and  urging  you  with  the  assurance  of  His 
indwelling  fellowship  and  almighty  aid  to  prosecute  a  warfare  unspeakably 
more  important  to  you  than  were  this  your  native  isle  invaded  l^  a  million 
foes,  and  you  were  called  upon  to  flght  for  your  liberties  and  lives?  "It 
is  God  which  worketh  in  you;"  Oh  1  Christian,  where  can  you  find  a  motive 
to  unwearying  watchfulness,  and  energy,  and  zeal  in  the  work  of  your  sal- 
vation, at  all  equal  to  this  I  The  very  thought,  rightly  realized,  is  ennobling 
and  animating  in  the  extreme.  Consider  for  a  moment  how  weak  and 
utterly  helpless  you  are  without  Him.  Think  of  the. fountains  of  the  great 
deep  of  evil  still  within  you  which  He  only  can  restrain.  Think  of  yon 
heaven  after  which  you  are  aspiring,  where  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  any- 
thing that  defiletb,  and  for  which  no  one  but  He  can  prepare  jou.     Think 
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of  this  present  world  so  filled  with  falsehood,  with  hollow  painted  pleasures 
and  soul-destroying  snares,  and,  not  least,  of  that  unseen  yet  mightj  adver- 
sary— the  very  prince  and  lord  of  it — to  whose  most  malignant,  cruel^  and 
crafty  assaults  you  are  incessantly  exposed*  And  then  once  more  consider, 
that  while  there  is  this  vast  and  varied  confederacy  of  evil  from  within,  from 
around,  and  from  below,  arrayed  in  stern,  unbroken  hostility  on  the  one 
side,  there  is  only  that  frail  and  iickle  soul  of  yours  to  front  and  overcome 
them  on  the  other.  Oh  !  to  be  assured  that,  while  your  eternal  destiny  is 
thus  imperilled,  One  mightier  still  has  come  and .  brought  with  Him  all  the 
resources  of  Omnipotence  for  your  rescue.  What  a  motive  beyond  every 
other  to  unwearying  watchfulness  and  prayer  that  He  be  not  grieved  away, 
but  retained  and  allowed  to  carry  forward  His  gracious  purposes,  while  He 
forms  and  fashions  you  after  His  own  likeness  !  This,  however,  la  a  theme, 
the  true  impressiveness  of  which  would,  I  fear,  be  lessened  or  lost  altogether 
by  one  word  more  in  the  way  of  exhortation  or  appeaL  Bather,  my  friends, 
let  each  of  us  isolate  himself  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  meditations,  and 
there  ponder  it  welL 

In  the  stillness  of  my  closet,  I  cast  my  thoughts  behind  me  on  the  eternity 
that  is  gone,  and  I  find  that  only  a  few  brief  years  have  flowed  back  into 
its  bosom  since  I  sprang  into  being.     I  unroll  the  volume  of  history,  and 
behold  the  ephemeral  generations  of  man  chasing  each  other  from  the  scene, 
like  the  rippling  eddies  of  ocean's  wave.    Friends,  and  loved  ones  too,  there 
were,  who,  with  as  bright  earthly  hopes  as  I,  started  the  sunny  race  of 
existence  along  with  me  i  but  these  I  have  already  followed  to  the  tomb. 
I  look  forward,  and  I  feel  the  yearnings  from  within,  which,  strengthened 
and  confirmed  by  a  revelation  from  on  high,  tell  me  that  I  shall  live  on 
and  on  through  the  amazing  cycles  of  an  endless  duration.     And  when  I 
have  reached  in  fancy  some  far  future  era  of  my  being,  and  imagine  myself, 
with  the  rapture  of  a  seraph  or  the  agony  of  a  fiend,  reverting  in  memory 
to  this  primordial  span  of  my  existence,  £  find  that,  despite  of  all  its  pre- 
sent turbulence  and  turmoil,  it  has  dwindled  to  a  point ;  and,  but  for  the 
momentous  effects  which  were  there  engendered,  would,  ages  ago,  have 
evanished  from  remembrance.     And  when  I  have  brought  all  my  medi- 
tative intensity  of  faculty  to  bear  on  the  overwhelming  grandeur  of  this  idea, 
I  wonder,  in  my  estimate  of  human  life  heretofore,  by  the  necromancy  of 
what  spell  I  have  been  so  fearfully  deluded,  and  determine  henceforward 
to  regard  its  wealth  and  distinctiotis  as  the  merest  trifies,  and  the  incense 
of  human  applause  as  the  smallest  dust  in  the  balance.     But  no  sooner  do 
I  mingle  again  in  the  din  and  bustle  of  my  fellows,  than  I  find  that  tliese 
lofty  principles  of  action  are  given  to  the  winds,  and  I  think,  and  speak, 
and  act  as  if  the  horizon  of  this  little  world  were  the  boundary  of  all  my 
prospects.      And  why,  oh  1  why  is  it  so  ?     Whence  this  monstrous  incon- 
gruousness  betwixt  my  thoughts  and  desires  at  difi^rept  times — ^these  con- 
temptible alternations  of  levity  and  seriousness,  as  if  I  were  the  subject  of  • 
t»70  separate  identities  ?     This  is  a  problem  the  word  of  the  living  God  alone 
can  solve.     ^  Heir  of  immortality,'  He  says,  *  seek  not  to  be  wise  above 
what  is  written.     For  the  present  this  only  must  thou  know :  though  fallen 
and  lost,  thou  art  yet  the  object  of  a  conflict  betwixt  the  principalities  of 
light  and  darkness — the  subject. of  a  moral  trial,  brief  indeed,  but  the 
stupendous  issues  of  which  no  created  tongue  can  tell.     If  thou  trustest  to 
thyself,  or  to  any  created  being  or  thing,  thou  art  undone  for  ever ;   but 
yield  to  and  follow  My  blessed  Spirit,  revealed  in  and  revealing  the  written 
word,  and  granted  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  will  be  secure.     For 
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while  thou  art  thus  foUowing  and  thus  beUeving,  it  is  Qod  Himself  which 
warketh  in  thee/ 


READINGS  FOR  THE  HOME  CIRCLE— No.  X. 

THE  NEW  CENTURY  AND  THE  NEW  AGE  * 

The  world  and  the  Church  had  both  advanced  a  long  stride  on  their  way, 
while  those  twenty  tranquil  years  of  pastoral  life  at  Dun  were  running 
their  course.  They  began,  indeed,  at  a  deeply  interesting  and  eventful 
epoch.  It  was  not  only  the  commencement  of  a  new  century,  bqt  the 
opeoing  of  a  new  era — one  of  those  critical  moments  in  the  moral  history 
of  the  world  in  which  all  old  things  seem  to  be  passing  away,  and  all  things 
to  become  new,  and  which,  as  by  a  deep  and  broad  line  of  separation,  cut 
off  the  future  from  the  past.  A  new  spirit  seemed  to  breathe  over  the  face 
of  European  society,  and  to  quicken  all  the  pulses  alike  of  intellectual, 
moral,  political,  and  religious  life.  ^  Startled  by  the  sudden  shock  of  great 
events,  and  at  the  same  time,  doubtless,  stirred  inwardly  by  influences  of 
a  deeper  and  more  mysterious  kind,  the  nations  awoke  from  the  slumber  of 
generations,  and  men  everywhere  began,  as  from  a  dream,  to  rub  their 
eyes  and  look  around  them.  The  frivolous  shallowness,  the  death-like 
torpor  of  the  last  age,  was  passing  away,  and  giving  place,  among  men  of 
every  rank  and  class,  to  a  more  serious  tone  of  thought  and  feeling,  in 
regard  to  all  matters  of  vital  concernment;  which,  as  time  wore  on,  sank 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  heart  of  society,  and  gradually  infused  into 
the  whole  framework  of  the  world  that  element  of  moral  reality  and 
earnestness  which  constitutes  the  grand  distinction  between  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  the  eighteenth.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  expiring  of  one 
age  and  the  birth  of  anoSier — like  that  mysterious  change  which  takes 
place  in  each  diurnal  round,  during  that  solemn  interval  between  the  night 
and  the  morning,  which  all  watchers  in  sick-chambers  know  so  well. 
"  Everybody,"  says  a  singularly  striking  and  suggestive  writer,  "  every- 
*  body  at  least  who  has  watched  by  a  sick-bed,  knows  that  days  have  their 
appointed  times,  and  die  as  well  as  men.  There  is  one  awful  minute  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  when  the  day  palpably  expires;  and  then  there  is  a 
reach  of  utter  vacancy,  of  coldness  and  darkness ;  and  then  a  new.  day  is 
born,  and  earth,  reassured,  throbs  again.  This  is  not  a  fancy ;  or  if  so,  is 
it  from  fancy  that  so  many  people  die  in  this  awful  hour  ('  between  the 
night  and  the  morning,'  nurses  call  it) ;  or  that  sick  men  grow  paler,  fainter, 
more  insensible  ?  I  think  not.  To  appearance  they  are  plainly  washed 
down  by  the  ebbing  night,  and  plainly  stranded  so  near  the  verge  of  death 
that  its  waters  wash  over  them.  Now,  in  £ve  minutes  the  sick  man  is 
floated  off  and  is  gone ;  or  the  new  day  comes,  snatches  him  to  its  bosom, 
brings  him  back  to  us,  and  we  know  that  he  will  live.  .  .  .^  Ah  !  blessed 
Morning,  I  am  not  ungrateful.  That  long-legged  daughter'of  mine,  aged 
eight  years  at  present,  did  you  not  bring  her  back  to  me  in  your  mysterious 
way?  At  half-past  two  we  said,  '  Gone,'  and  began  to  howl.  Three 
minutes  afterwards,  a  breath  swept  over  her  limbs ;  five  minutes  afterwards, 
there  was  a  blush  like  a  reflected  light  upon  her  face  ;  seven  minutes,  and 

*  From  "  The  Pastor  of  Kilsyth,"  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  Biography ;  by  tlie 
Bey.  Islay  Bums,  Dundee.    Published  by  Nelson  and  Sons. 
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^vhose  eyes  but  hers  should  open,  bright  and  pure  as  two  blue  stars !  We 
had  studied  those  stars,  and  read  at  a  glance  that  our  little  one  had  again 
entered  the  House  of  Life. 

"  Our  baby's  dying  and  her  new  birth  are  an  exact  type  of  the  death  and 
birth  of  the  day.  One  description  serves  for  both.  As  she  sank  away, 
fainting  and  cold,  so  night  expires.  This  takes  place  at  various  times, 
according  to  the  season,  but  generally  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  in 
these  latitudes.  If  you  happen  to  be  watching  or  working  within  doors, 
you  may  note  the  time,  by  a  coldness  and  shuddering  in  your  limbs,  and 
by  the  sudden  waning  of  the  fire,  in  spite  of  your  best  efforts  to  keep  it 
bright  and  cheerful.  Then  a  wind — generally  not  a  very  gentle  one — 
sweeps  through  the  streets — once.  It  does  not  return,  but  hurries  straight 
on,  leaving  all  calm  behind  it.  That  is  the  breath  that  passed  over  the 
child.  Now  a  blush  suffuses  the  east,  and  then  open  the  violet  eyes  of  the 
day,  bright  and  pure,  as  if  there  were  no  death  in  the  world,  nor  sin."* 

If  there  be  aught  fanciful  in  the  idea  conveyed  in  these  exquisite  lines — 
or  rather  in  some  of  the  circumstantial  details  in  which  it  is  embodied — as 
regards  the  death  and  the  birth  of  natural  days,  it  holds  true,  unquestionably, 
in  regard  to  the  death  and  the  birth  of  those  epochs  and  ages  which  are  the 
true  days  of  the  world.  There  are  moments  when  the  whole  frame  of 
things  in  the  sphere  of  man's  higher  life  seems  "  decaying  and  waxing  old, 
and  ready  to  vanish  away ;"  and  then  again  it  awakens  and  starts  forward 
with  a  bound  to  a  new  stage  of  its  destined  race.  In  the  present  case,  the 
critical  moment,  "the  one  awful  minute"  of  pause  and  transition  between 
death  and  life,  lay  probably  somewhere  between  the  ninetieth  and  the  last 
year  of  the  century — nearer,  perhaps,  to  the  former  than  the  latter.  At 
the  beginning  of  that  decade  the  night  was  at  its  very  depth  of  chillness 
and  utter  gloom  ;  before  it  closed,  the  morning  breath  had  swept  over  the 
world.  During  the  same  interval,  too,  there  passed  away  most  of  those 
faithful  witnesses  who,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  had  maintained 
the  standard  of  the  truth  in  evil  days;  as  if  washed  down  by  the  refluent 
tide  of  the  expiring  age  to  which  they  belonged,  and  in  which  their  genera- 
tion-work was  done.  John  Wesley  died  in  1791  ;  Bishop  Home  in  1792; 
John  Berridge  in  1793  ;  William  Romaine  in  1795  ;  Henry  Venn  in  1797 ; 
William  Cowper  in  1800  ; — as  if  entering  one  by  one  on  their  rest  either 
at  early  dawn  or  break  of  day.  John  Newton  lingers  a  little  while  behind, 
as  a  connecting  link  between,  the  old  generation  and  the  new  ;  but  in  seven 
years  more  he,  too,  is  summoned  home.f  Meanwhile  another  band  of  like 
brave  spirits  have  been  coming  forward  in  their  place,  to  fight  the  same 
battle,  amid  more  stirring  scenes,  and  in  a  wider  and  more  conspicuous 
sphere.  The  tide  quickly  turns.  Evangelism,  hitherto  an  obscure  and 
scouted  sect,  skulking  in  by-ways  and  in  corners,  and  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  lower  floors  of  social  life,  climbs  upwards,  and  vindicates 
for  itself  a  place  in  the  highest  circles  and  most  influential  spheres  in  the 
land.  It  had  found  for  itself  at  least  one  powerful  voice  to  plead  its  cause 
in  the  British  Parliament ;  and  at  one  of  the  great  universities  its  standard 
had  been  planted,  amid  general  contempt  and  opposition,  indeed,  but  man- 
fully and  decisively,  by  one  who  for  full  ^fty  years  held  it  aloft  before  the 
elite  of  the  British  youth.  By  the  opening  of  the  century  the  morning  had 
fairly  dawned.     In  the  State,  Wilberforce  is  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  in- 

*  From  a  remarkable  paper  in  the  second  number  of  the  ComhUl  Magazine,  entitled, 
"  An  Essay  without  end." 
t  Died  1807. 
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iiuence  and  his  fame.  la  the  Church,  Charles  Simeon  has  fought  fairly 
through  his  first  struggles  at  Cambridge,  and  has  nobly  maintained  his 
ground.  Scorned,  calumniated,  persecuted,  shrunk  from,  as  a  man  pro- 
scribed and  infected,  he  still  holds  stedfastly  on  his  way,  in  the  face  alike 
of  frowning  dignitaries,  riotous  gownsmen,  and  hostile  parishioners.  Master 
of  one  pulpit  close  to  the  gates  of  the  University,  he  is  fast  advancing  oo 
the  tide  of  a  rising  public  sentiment  to  his  rightful  place  in  the  great  St 
Mary's  itself.  Gradually,  timid  disciples  come  forth  from  their  halls  and 
colleges  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  truth,  and  the  aisles  of 
Trinity  Church  fast  fill  with  gownsmen.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  place,  another  powerful  voice — the  most  eloquent  in  England — was 
pleading  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth  and  true  liberty  in  those  magnificent 
orations,  which,  in  their  kind,  remain  unrivalled  in  the  British  pulpit  to  this 
day.*  Meanwhile,  in  an  humbler  sphere,  the  brave  Rowland  Hill  pursues 
rejoicingly  his  evangelistic  work  in  Surrey  Chapel ;  and  the  Haldanes,  with 
their  "  good  news,"  traverse  the  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland  ;  while  far 
away  in  the  distant  East,  William  Carey  and  Claudius  Buchanan,  the 
leaders  of  a  noble  band,  are  already  in  the  thick  of  battle  on  the  high 
places  of  the  heathen  field.  In  1797  the  "  Practical  View  of  Christianity" 
was  published.  In  1799  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  founded^ 
Other  kindred  institutions  had  either  preceded  it  by  a  few  years,  or  speedily 
followed,-!-  -^^  *^"^®  drew  on,  the  morning  grew  and  grew.  In  1805  Henry 
Martyti  sailed  for  India.  In  1806  the  Slave  Trade  Abolition  Bill  was 
passed.  In  1811  the  tongue  of  Thomas  Chalmers  was  first  unloosed  to 
preach  the  truth.  In  1817  the  "  Astronomical  Discourses"  were  published, 
and  ran  a  race  of  popular  favour  and  rapid  circulation  with  the  "  Tales  of 
aiy  Landlord."  Meanwhile,  the  friends  of  evangelical  religion  multiply 
everywhere  ;  faithful  ministers  increase ;  books  of  serious  piety,  with  or 
without  the  charm  of  genius,  are  published,  and  eagerly  bought  up  and 
circulated ;  Legh  Richmond's  Tracts,  Bickersteth's  Treatises,  the  Olney 
Hymns,  and  Foster's  Essays,  have  each  their  mission  and  their  work,  and 
travel  hither  and  thither  in  thousands  over  the  land  ;  the  tone  of  religious 
and  moral  feeling  throughout  society  at  large  sensibly  rises,  and  everything 
seems  to  presage  the  speedy  advent  of  a  day  of  spiritual  life  and  refreshing, 
such  as  had  not  been  seen  for  two  hundred  years. 

Those  cheering  signs  arid  tokens  for  good,  the  pastor  of  Dun  had  eagerly 
watched  from  his  quiet  rural  retreat ;  and  it  was  with  the  exhilarating  and 
hopeful  feelings  they  inspired  that  he  now  came  forth  to  enter  on  the  second 
and  more  eventful  half  of  his  ministerial  career. 

*  Robert  Hall  was  at  this  time  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  career  at  Cambridge,  a  few  yean 
before  the  first  sad  eclipse  of  his  noble  genius. 
t  The  following  are  the  statistics : — 

Methodist  Missionary  Society,  instituted  .        .        .        .        .  1786. 

Baptist  »  M  M 1792. 

London  „  „  „ 1795. 

,    Scottish  „  „  „ 1796. 

Church  „  „  „ 1799. 

General  Assembly  of  Church  of  Scotland's  Committee  on 

Foreign  Missions 1825. 

Previous  to  this  period,  the  only  society  for  missionary  objects  in  this  country  was  "  The 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  instituted  1701,  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  England,  and  which  still  exists,  dividing  with  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  the  support  of  the  friends  of  missions  within  the  Episcopal  pale. 
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Many  ignorantly  assume,  "what  Popish 
writers  impudently  assert,  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  was  the  earliest  form  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  Scotland,  and 
that  to  it,  before  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation, was  attributable  whatever  genu- 
ine piety  was  found  in  the  land.  It  is 
most  important  that  the  people  should 
be  disabused  of  this  error,  and  should 
understand  that,  so  far  from  there  being 
any  foundation  for  it,  Scotland  is  not  in- 
debted to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
for  one  Christian  doctrine  or  practice, 
but  has,  on  the  contrary,  derived  nothing 
from  it  but  errors  and  corruptions  in  re- 
ligion, with  all  the  degradation  and  evils 
which  a  system  of  imposture  and  tyranny 
ever  entails.  With  this  view,  the  follow- 
ing paper  is  offered,  that  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  historical  truth  may 
somewhat  understand  and  yalue  the 
greatness  and  preciousness  of  that  Re- 
formation, the  leading  principles,  pro- 
gressive character,  and  proper  develop- 
ment of  which  have  been  so  seasonably 
and  ably  treated  in  the  last  four  num- 
bers of  the  Missionary  Record  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  especially 
in  their  important  and  striking  bearings 
on  that  Church. 

History  shows  that  the  Gospel  was 
published  in  this  land,  and  had  pene- 
trated remote  districts  which  the  Roman 
arms  had  never  reached,  for  at  least  250 
years  before  any  emissary  from  the  apos- 
tate Church  of  Rome  appeared  to  divide 
and  pervert  its  professors.  Tertullian, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  c^itury, 
writing  against  the  Jews,  says :  "  The 
Gospel  was  diffused  into  all  parts  of  the 
world,  yea,  into  Britain,  even  into  that 
part  of  the  island  into  which  the  Roman 
forces  had  never  penetrated."  Palladius, 
according  to  the  best  accounts,  was  the 
first  agent  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  north 
of  the  Tweed,  and  by  Beiie  and  other 
authorities  is  styled  "  the  first  bishop 
sent  unto  the  Scots  by  Celestine,  Pontiff 
of  the  Roman  Church"  (a.d.  4^6).  Pre- 
vious to  this  time,  as  Foredun  states  in 
his  Chronicle,  "  the  Scots  had  for  teachers 
of  the  faith,  and  ministers  of  the  sacra- 
ments, presbyters  only,  or  monks,  follow- 
ing the  rites  or  customs  of  the  primitive 
Church."  The  men  designated  monks 
we  are  not  to  confound  with  those  of  later 


times  in  the  Romish  Church.     They  were 
neither  secluded  from  society,  nor  re- 
stricted to  cellibacy,  nor  subject  to  mo- 
nastic rule  and  vows ;  but  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  ministration  of  God's  wor- 
ship, to  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant^ 
and  to  the  training  of  Christian  disciples 
and  Gospel  missionaries.     The  only  pre- 
eminence among  the  presbyters  was  that 
of  the  superintendent,  who  had  neither  ^ 
superiority  of  rank  nor  diocesan  autho- 
rity, but  was  elected  to  his  position  by 
the  suffrages,  and  retained  in  it  during 
the  pleasure,  of  his  brethren.     The  terms 
overseer  or  bishop,  pastor  and  presbyter, 
were,  as  in  the  New  Testament,  appKed 
to  the  same  office,  and  no  higher  was  ac- 
knowledged.     These  primitive  bishops, 
as  the  Apostle  Peter  exhorts  the  elders 
of  the  fl<>ck  of  God,  took  the  oversight 
thereof  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly, 
and  were  not  lords  over  God's  heritage, 
but  ensamples  to  the  flock.     With  fixe 
simple  government  of  the  Church,  and 
the  election  of  the  presbyters  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  members,  there  prevailed 
simplicity  of  worship  and  of  doctrine. 
Its  whole  constitution  and  usages  were 
not  only  not  derived  from  those  of  Borne, 
but  at  variance  with  them^  and  accsordant 
with  tiiose  of  the  earlier  and  better  era 
of  the  Eastern  Church ;  and  they  con- 
stituted a  bulwark  against  the  papcd  en- 
croachments, which  was  not  tot^dly  swept 
away  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

From  the  time  of  Palladius,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Romish 
Church,  amid  many  fluctuations,  held  a 
tenacious  footing  in  Scotland,  and  pressed 
persistently  onward,  until  she  bore  down 
all  opposition,  and  obtained  universal 
trium^  and  complete  development. 
Then  were  displayed  all  those  orders  of 
clergy — cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops, 
deans,  sub-deans,  rural  deans,  prebentk 
canons,  minor-canons,  archdeacons,  rec- 
tors, vicars,  priests,  and  ciu'ates — for  not 
one  of  which  is  there  a  shadow  of  warrant 
in  the  New  Testament.  Then,  too,  there 
overspread  the  land  those  swarms  of 
monks,  of  names  and  numbers  too  tedious 
to  recount,  who  everywhere  devoured  its 
fruits  and  polluted  its  morals.  Then, 
too,  those  two  unnatural  and  anti- 
chnstian  ordinances,  foretold  by  Paul, 
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were  rigorously  enforced — "forbidding 
to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain 
from  meats" — the  fonner  universally 
among  the  clerical  and  monastic  orders, 
and  the  latter  uniyersally  among  all  con- 
ditions of  men,  and  all  sexes  and  ages. 
Then,  too,  were  universally  promulgated 
the  monstrous  doctrines,  abhorrent  alike 
to  Scripture  and  reason,  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  of  purgatory,  of  the  priest's  power 
to  forgive  sins,  and  of  the  Pope's  head- 
ship of  the  Church.  Then,  too,  were  uni- 
veraally  set  up  manifold  forms  of  abomin- 
able idolatry,  in  the  worship  of  images, 
relics,  saints,  angels,  the  Pope,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  a  person 
invested  with  Divine  attributes  and  hon- 
ours ;  and,  with  these,  blasphemous  pic- 
tures of  the  invisible  Godhead.  Then, 
too,  were  universally  imposed,  for  the 
twofold  ends  of  increasing  men's  spiritual 
thraldom,  and  deriving  from  them  ad- 
ditional exactions,  the  five  bastard  sacra- 
ments of  penance,  confirmation,  ordina- 
tion, marriage,  and  extreme  unction, 
with  their  impostures  and  blasphemies. 
Then,  too,  the  only  sacraments  of  Christ's 
institution  were  universally  corrupted 
and  perverted.  That  of  baptism,  with  a 
farrago  of  impostures  and  filthy  mum- 
meries, as  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  exor- 
cise the  devil,  salt  in  the  mouth,  spittle  on 
the  ears  and  nostrils,  and  oil  on  the  head 
to  denote  a  new  state,  light,  and  being. 
That  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  the  yet 
more  dreadful  and  blasphemous  preten- 
sions of  changing,  by  the  mere  word  of 
a  priest,  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body 
and  blood,  soul  and  divinity  of  the  in- 
carnate Son  of  God,  and  repeating  anew 
on  each  observance  the  very  sacrifice 
offered  on  Calvary  ;  while  the  worshipper 
is  required  to  kneel  before  the  wafer,  as 
the  impersonation  of  Christ,  and  is  denied 
participation  of  the  cup,  which  the  Lord 
commanded  to  be  given  equally  with  the 
bread  to  aU  His  disciples.  Then,  too, 
were  brought  in  shoals  of  saints'  days  and 
a  multiplicity  of  festivals,  in  opposition 
to  the  one  holy  day,  and  the  one  com- 
memorative feast  instituted  in  the  New 
Testament — ^the  Lord's  day  and  the  Lord's 
Supper.  These  saints'  day^  and  festivals 
furnished  similar  occasions  for  amuse- 
ment, riot,  and  profligacy  as  the  heathen 
celebrations  for  which  they  w^ere  substi- 
tuted, and  of  which,  in  many  cases,  they 
were  a  change  only  in  name.  Thus, 
under  pretext  of  honouring  the  birth  of 
Christ,  which,  in  whatever  month  it  took 


place,  was  most  certainly  not  in  Decem- 
ber, the  heathen  festival  Saturnalia^  kept 
anciently  in  honour  of  Saturn,  and  after- 
wards in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
then  styled  Julia — abbreviated  in  Scotch, 
Yule — ^was  baptized  Christmas;  and  in  the 
manner  of  its  celebration  differed  from 
that  which  it  superseded,  mainly,  in  con- 
suming double  the  number  of  days,  and 
fostering  a  greater  amount  of  profligacy. 
Then,  too,  were  the  attractions  of  the 
theatre  and  the  concert  employed  in  the 
Church, — ^the  masquerades,  processions, 
and  performances  at  the  altar  by  priestly 
actors,  which  delighted  the  eye — ^the  in- 
struments of  music,  and  vocal  strains  by 
hireling  performers,  which  charmed  the 
ear — ana  the  fragrance  of  incense  and  per** 
fumes,  which  r^aled  the  smell ;  so  that,  in 
the  absence  of  a  rational  and  spiritual  ser- 
vice, men  were  allured  to  the  sanctuary  for 
sensuous  pleasure,  and  the  shocking  de- 
lusion and  habit  of  a  mock  worship  by 
proxy  became  as  common  as  faith  in  a 
mock  propitiation  and  pardon  by  a  priest. 
Then,  too,  with  the  ignoring  and  setting 
aside  of  the  sole  su£ciency  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  to  procure  remission  of  sins  and 
eternal  life,  men  were  taught  to  trust  to 
dead  works — ^as  parrot  repetitions  of 
prayers  and  creeds,  mechanical  counting 
of  beads,  and  bodily  penances  and  pil- 
grimages— ^for  the  obtainment  of  these 
blessings.  Then,  in  a  word,  that  crowning 
iniquity  was  perpetrated,  of  the  priest 
setting  himself  b^ore  the  people  in  the 
place  of  Christ  and  of  God,  as  their 
mediator  with  Heaven,  and  the  dispenser 
of  its  pardons  and  blessings.  And  then, 
as  at  once  the  necessary  preparative  and 
security  for  the  section  and  mainten- 
ance 01  this  huge  system  of  falsehood, 
the  Word  of  God  was  universally  pro- 
scribed, and  even  by  the  greater  number 
of  the  priests  was  as  utterly  unknown  as 
by  the  common  people ;  so  that  the 
whole  nation  were  reduced  into  abject 
thr£dd<Mn  to  the  mystery  of  iniquity. 
This  continued  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  eleventh  to  the  second  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  all  the  indus- 
trious classes  groaned  under  the  imposi- 
tions, oppressions,  extortions,  and  licen- 
tiousness of  the  Romish  clergy,  and  all 
ranks  delighted  in  the  lampoons,  satires, 
and  plays  which  formed  the  popidar  and 
then  only  safe  medium  for  their  exposure 
and  reprobation. 

Yet,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that, 
during  the  universal  reign  of  Popery  in 
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Scotland,  the  Divine  truths  propagated 
by  the  Culdees  and  earlier  teachers  of 
the  Gospel  were  exterminated.  Ever 
and  anon  during  the  dark  ages  witnesses 
appeared,  who  taught  that  there  was  no 
mediator  but  Christ,  no  sacrifice  for  sins 
but  that  which  He  once  offered,  no  objects 
of  worship  but  the  Divine  persons,  and 
no  rule  of  faith  but  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Such,  after  Columba  and  his  immediate 
successors,  were  Clemens  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  Alcuin  in  the  eighth,  both 
of  whom  were  honoured  with  excom- 
munication at  Rome  as  heretics ;  John 
Scott  of  Ayr,  in  the  ninth,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  against  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  in  the  sacrament ;  and  others 
of  less  note  who  held  and  taught  in  sub- 
sequent centuries  the  great  doctrine  of 
Christ  the  only  propitiation  for  sin. 
After  the  rise  of  Wycliffe  in  England  and 
of  Huss  and  Jerome  in  Bohemia,  sym- 
pathy and  adherents  appeared  in  different 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  among  different 
ranks,  with  some  intrepid  witnesses  and 
devoted  martyrs,  as  the  Lollards  in 
Kyle,  and  James  Resby  and  Paul  Craw, 
not  to  enumerate  those  during  the  Re- 
formation conflict  from  Patrick  Hamilton 
to  Walter  Mill.  So  that  we  are  conducted 
to  the  blessed  conclusion,  that  never 
since  God  planted  the  Gospel  in  our 
native  land  has  He  lacked  a  seed  to 
serve  Him ;  and  that,  even  during  the  long 
period  of  the  domination  of  the  great 
apostasy,  there  was  a  chosen  remnant 
from  generation  to  generation,  who 
would  not  "  worship  the  beast  and  his 
image,  nor  receive  his  mark  in  their 
foreheads  or  in  their  hands." 

We  are  apt  to  underrate  the  measure 
of  Gospel  light  reached  by  some  of  these 
godly  men  and  women  who  lived  before 
the  Reformation.  Of  the  clearness  and 
extent  of  their  views,  no  evidence  can  be 
more  interesting  and  decisive  than  is 
furnished  in  the  thirty-four  articles  of 
accusation  brought  against  thirty  of 
their  number  in  the  year  1494  by  Robert 
Blacater,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and 
inserted  by  John  Knox  in  his  History 
from  the  Archbishop's  Register.  They 
were  charged  with  opposing  tlie  placing 
of  images  in  the  Kirk — ^the  worship  of 
images  and  relics — the  authority  of 
human  ordinances  in  religion — the  law- 
fulness of  maintaining  the  faith  by  the 
sword — indulgences  to  fight  against  the 
Saracens — ^the  Pope's  power  to  bind  and 
-loose  within  the  Kirk — ^the  priest's  power 


to  consecrate — ^the  change  of  the  bread 
by  consecration — ^the  giving  of  tithes 
wholly  to  ecclesiastical  men — tJie  power 
of  kings  to  judge   (in   religion?) — ^the 
ceremony  of  anointing  them — the  Pope's 
succession  to  Peter,  unless  where  Christ 
said,  ''^Get  thee  behind  Me,  Satan  " — ^the 
Pope's  deception  of  the  people  by  his 
buUs  and  indulgences — ^the  profit  of  the 
mass  to  souls  in  purgatory — ^the  decep- 
tion of  popish  pardons — ^the  Pope's  ex- 
altation of   himself    against   God  and 
above  God — the  Pope's  power  to  remit 
the  pains  of  purgatory — >the  blessings  of 
the  bishops  as  of  no  value — the  excom- 
munication  of  the  Kirk  as  worthless  where 
causeless  or  unjust — the  unlawfulness  of 
oaths — the    Kirk's    power  to  dissolve 
matrimony — the  forgiveness  of  sins  by 
the  Pope,  or  any  but  God — any  faith  in 
Romish  miracles — sprayer  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  or  to  any  but  God — the  obligation 
to  pray  in  the  Kirk  rather  than  in  other 
places — ^the  obligation  to  believe  all  that 
doctors  of  the  Kirk  have  written— the 
worship  of  the  sacrament  as  idolatry — 
the  Pope  as  the  Head  of  the  Kirk  of  Anti- 
christ— ^the  Pope  and  his  ministers  as 
murderers  of  souls — and  the  princes  and 
prelates  in  the  Church  as  thieves  and 
robbers.    They  at  the  same  time  asserted 
that  every  believing  man  and  woman  is 
a  priest,  Rev.  i.  6,  xx.  6 — ^that  priesta 
may  marry — and  that  trite    Christians 
receive  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  every  day 
by  faith.    Very  remarkable,  in  the  age 
and  circumstances,  are  the  illumination 
and  independence  here  disclosed  on  many 
points,   and   especially  those  we    have 
marked  by  italics.      Very  pertinently 
adds  Knox — '"  By  these  Articles,  which 
God  of  His  merciful  Providence  caused 
the  enemies  of  His  truth  to  keep  in  their 
Registers,   may  appear  how  mercifully 
God  hath  looked  upon  this  realm,  retain- 
ing within  it  some  spark  of  His  hght 
even  in  the  time  of  greatest  darkness. 
Neither  ought  any  man  to  wonder  albeit 
that  some  things  be  obscurely,  and  some 
things  doubtfully  spoken;    but   rather 
ought  all  the  faithful  to  magnify  God's 
mercy,  who  without  pubUck  doctrine  gcv* 
so  great  lights 

The  lines  are  clear  and  strong  which 
mark  the  opposite  systems  of  Christ  and 
of  Antichnst.  However  crossed  and 
entwined,  they  are  ever  distinct  and 
easily  distinguished.  How  large  a  mea- 
sure of  the  latter  prevails  in  the  consti- 
tution and  ritual  of  the  Anglican  ani 
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Lutheran  Churches  is  obvious  to  all  out- 
side of  them,  and  to  not  a  few  within 
them.  Let  tn  '"''stand  fast,  therefore^  in 
the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us 
free^  and  he  not  entangled  again  with  the 
yoke  of  bondage.'^''  Wherever  there  are 
brought  into  the  Church  doctrines,  or 
orders  of  men,  or  modes  of  worship,  or 
ceremonies  which  Christ  has  not  sanc- 
tioned in  His  word,  or  there  is  set  aside 
any  doctrine,  or  office,  or  rite,  or  mode 
of  worship  which  He  hath  set  up,  there 
is  the  wopkiQg  o|  Antichrists    ^ut  the 


corrupt  leaven  is  not  confined  to  Epis- 
copal Churches ;  and  amid  the  advantages 
and  advancement  of  rehgion  in  our  time, 
there  are,  in  the  revivalof  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture, painting,  and  rituahsm,  in  the 
obsequious  tendencies  to  imitate  them, 
and  in  the  compromises,  obscurations,  and 
reservations  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Cross,  the  indications  of  dangers,  against 
which  every  refortning  and  faithful 
Church  is  called  tp  watch  and  guard. 

H,  B. 


ROME-^ITS  RELIGIOUS  FEATURES. 


Almost  every  capital  presents  to  an  ob- 
serving stranger  paaang  through  it, 
features  which  indicate  pretty  accurately 
the  general  character  of  the  nation  to 
which  it  belongs.  Its  situation,  its 
streets,  its  monuments  and  public  build- 
ings, the  appearance  and  occupations  of 
the  people,  and  the  public  gatherings 
and  amusements  in  which  they  take  an 
interest,  all  tell  their  own  tale  to  the 
observing  traveller.  Paris— with  its  tri- 
umphal arches  and  warlike  trophies,  its 
magnificent  public  buildings  and  streets 
of  palaces,  suddenly  called  into  existence 
as  by  the  spell  of  an  enchanter,  its 
crowds  of  pleasure-seeking  people,  and 
soldiers  jostling  you  at  every  turn-vindi- 
cates at  once  the  warHke  taste  of  the 
people,  the  wealth  which  they  possess, 
and  the  despotic  power  of  the  ruler  who 
can  make  it  available  for  pubHc  uses. 
Geneva,  beautifully  situate  at  the  end  of 
its  lake,  encircled  by  the  snow-capped 
mountains  that  ever  speak  of  security 
and  freedom,  indicates,  in  its  numerous 
public  buildings,  though^small  and  of 
Uttle  pretensions,  in  its  quiet  yet  busy 
streets,  and  by  the  absence  in  them  of 
those  crowds  of  soldiers  which  are  gene- 
rally seen  elsewhere,  the  intelligence, 
and  freedom,  and  public  spirit,  and  pro- 
sperity of  the  people.  Vienna,  like  a 
citadel  surrounded  by  its  immense  wall, 
and  by  the  broad,  meadow-like  glacis 
outside  of  it,  and  enriched  and  beautified' 
by  the  busy  suburbs  which  on  all  sides 
stretch  away  for  a  mile  or  two  beyond, 
presents,  in  its  imposing  churches  and 
numerous  guardhouses,  its  lordlike  man- 
sions and  wealthy  shops,  in  its  crowds 
of  priests,  and  soldiers,  and  hurrying 
merchants,    and  in  the  perfect   order 


which  reigns  over  all,  the  evidence  of  a 
people  Imsy  and  enterprising,  yet  curbed 
and  directed  by  a  government  whose 
despotic  and  military  tendencies,  ecclesi- 
astical usurpation  alone  dares  to  inter- 
fere with,  and  interferes  with  only  to 
rivet  more  strongly  the  chains  of  the 
people.  But  perhaps  Rome,  more  fully 
and  distinctly  than  any  other  capital, 
'  shows  the  character  of  the  government, 
and  of  the  people  who  live  under  it,  in 
the  public  buildings  and  monmnents 
which  crowd  the  city,  and  in  the  scenes 
which  may  be  witnessed  every  day  in 
walking  through  its  streets. 

In  these  there  are  indications  of  two 
facts  which  cannot  be  overlooked  by 
t^e  most  inattentive  stranger.  The  one 
is,  that  the  people  are  crushed  by  a 
despotism,  supported  in  the  most  galling 
way  by  foreign  troops ;  and  the  other, 
that  they  are  burdened  by  the  still 
heavier  load  of  superstition,  sanctioned 
by  the  highest  authorities,  aided  by  all 
the  appliances  of  art,  and  maintained  in 
its  dominion  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
truth  which  might  destroy  it.  With  the 
first  of  these  we  have  at  present  nothing 
to  do.  Our  purpose  is  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  latter,  as  it  appears  in  the 
outward  indications  which  Rome  pre- 
sents of  what  we  may'  term  the.  religious 
life  of  the  people.  These  are  to  be  looked 
for  chiefly  in  the  modern  part  of  Rome ; 
but  amid  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
also  they  are  not  wanting.  There  we 
learn  not  merely  of  the  superstitions  of 
the  heathen  Romans,  but  may  see  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  superstitions  and 
delusions  of  their  degenerate  descendants. 
We  may  notice  that  Rome,  although 
enclosed  within   one  wall,    and  lying 
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chiefly  on  the  same  side  of  the  Tiber, 
namely,  on  the  left  bank,  is  virtually  two 
cities;  the  one  the  ancient,  the  other 
the  modern — ^the  city  of  the  living,  and 
the  dty  of  the  dead.  The  ancient  city 
covers  the  famous  seven  hills,  which  form 
two  irregular  ranges  abutting  the  river. 
They  are  slight  elevations,  rising  on  most 
sides  by  gentle  slopes  to  the  height  of 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  appearing  even  less  from 
the  intervening  valleys  being  raised  to 
some  extent  by  accumulations  of  ruins. 
Over  these  slopes,  then,  and  extending 
still  farther  to  the  east  and  south  of 
them,  lies  the  ancient  city.  It  presents 
a  very  desolate  and  melancholy  appear- 
ance. Here  vou  see  a  solitary  pillar,  with 
the  broken  shafts  and  capitals  of  others 
lying  around,  that  tells  of  some  magnifi" 
cent  temple  once  thronged  by  priests 
and  devoted  worshippers ;  th^re,  a  trium- 
phal arch,  which  has  survived  the  ravages 
of  time  and  violence,  bearing  to  posterity 
the  name,  and  portraying  in  its  sculps 
tured  representations  the  exploits,  of  a 
Titus  or  a  Constantine:  here  you  see 
the  long  line  of  arches  of  some  aqueduct, 
broken  through  at  different  places  by  the 
storms  of  ages ;  or  a  huge  mass  of  ruins, 
where  the  ivy  spreads  luxuriantly  over 
the  crumbling  walls,  the  remains  of  the 
palace  where  once  a  Caesar  revelled  in  all 
the  pomp  and  pride  of  power;  or,  wan- 
dering over  the  desolate  expanse,  the 
eye  is  wearied  with  scattered  heaps  of 
stones,  interrupted  here  and  there  by  a 
solitary  vineyard.  But  although  it  seeaas 
all  desolation  and  silence,,  as  we  look 
over  a  large  expanse  of  it,  if  we  walk 
through  it,  we  shall  find  occasion  to  learn 
something  of  the  ways  of  the  living,  as 
well  as  to  ponder  over  the  memories  of 
the  dead. 

The  remains  of  ancieikt  buildings  have^ 
by  the  assiduity  of  the  Popes,  been  clear- 
ed of  masses  of  rubbish  which  formerly 
concealed  them,  walls  are  built  around 
them,  and  an  inscription  in  Latin  tells 
to  whom. the  world  is  indebted  for  this 
service.  Where  a  convenient  (^portimity 
is  afforded,  a  desire  is  shown  also  to  ex* 
cite  the  devotion  of  strangers,  as  wdLl  as 
to  gratify  their  curiosity. 

As  presenting  an  illustration  of  this 
tendency,  and  at  the  same  time  worthy 
of  notice  as  one  of  the  grandest  ruins 
of  ancient  Home,  we  may  notice  the 
Coliiseum.  This  gigantic  edifice,  one  of 
the  largest  in  £urope,  was  built  in  four 


years  by  the  Emperor  Vespasian  and  his 
son  Titus.  It  was  used  for  the  shows 
of  gladiators,  and  such  other  spectacles 
as  the  Romans  delighted  to  witness,  and, 
alas !  is  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  many 
noble  martyrs  who  were  torn  by  wild 
beafits  in  its  arena.  It  is  of  an  elliptical 
shape,  and  was  capable -of  holding  with 
ease  87,000  spectators,  and  afforded,  by 
its  numerous  doors  and  stairs,  the  meana 
of  their  dispersion  without  confusion. 
The  arena  in  the  centre  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height, 
from  which,  doping  backwards  and  up- 
wards to  a  vast  height,  the  benches  for 
the  spectators,  supported  on  solid  walls 
of  stone,  rise  on  all  sides.  The  outer 
wall  is  of  great  height,  and  presents  at 
a  distance  a  most  impoising  appearance- 
rows  of  arches,  with  ornate  pillars,  rising 
one  above  another  to  the  top.  It  suffered 
much  from  modem  Roman  patricians 
using  it  as  a  quarry  from  which  to  ob- 
tain stones  for  their  palaces,  until  a  late 
Pope  put  a  stop  to  this,  and  raised  a 
solid  buttress  to  prevent  any  more  of  the 
outer  waU  from  falling.  On  the  north 
side  it  is  least  disfigured ;  and,  as  a  whole, 
this  ruin  far  surpassed  in  size,  splendour, 
and  completeness,  the  highest  concep- 
tions we  nad  previously  formed  of  it. 

As  you  enter  the  arena,  iibe  first 
object  that  attracts  notice  is  a  great 
black  wooden  cross  in  the  centre  of  it, 
having  a  spear,  a  banuner,  and  nails 
fixed  upon  it  at  the  cross-beam,  and 
bearing  below  an  inscription  in  Italian, 
stating,  that  ^*  by  kissing  the  cross,  200 
days  (S  indulgence  are  obtidned."  Our 
attention  was  specially  drawn  to  it,  be- 
fore we  had  read  the  inscription,  by 
observing  two  priests  saluting  it ;  theai 
came  others,  and  bought  indulgence  at 
the  same  price ;  and  soon  followed  a  band 
of  nuns,  or  sisters  of  some  order,  who 
directed  their  steps  towards  it  as  soon  as 
tiiey  came  within  the  walls,  striving  who 
would  reach  it  first,  and  quickly  gave 
full  proof  pf  their  eager  devotion.  Ob 
the  walls  at  the  chief  entrance  there  » 
also  a  cross  at  each  side,  marked  on  the 
marble  ;  and  although  it  is  more  eaalj 
accessible,  the  indulgence  which  may  be 
purchased  here  is  one  year  and  forty 
days.  Around  the  wall  bounding  the 
areoa  there  is  placed  a  s^es  of  large 
pictures,  representing  what  is  termed 
the  via  cruets^  the  way  of  the  cross, — ^in 
other  words,  the  different  stages  of  suf- 
fering through  which  Jesus  passed  as  He 
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walked  with  His  cross  to  Calvary,  one 
picture  being  deToted  to  each  of  the  ima- 
ginary stages. 

In  the  religions  nses,  then,  to  which 
this  min  is  applied,  there  is,  no  doubt, 
great  encouragement  given  to  the  lowest 
superstition.  To  the  pictures  little  ob- 
jection may  be  taken,  except  that  they 
are  apt  to  excite  ridicule  from  attempt- 
ing to  distinguish  and  delineate  the  pre- 
cise suffering  of  Christ  at  every  few 
steps  of  His  dolorous  journey ;  but  the 
free  offer  of  indulgence  to  every  one 
who  will  only  comply  with  the  very 
simple  condition  annexed  to  it,  holds  out 
the  greatest  encouragement  to  ignorance 
and  vice,  and  is  revolting  to  every  in- 
telligent mind.  In  many  oth»  ancient 
ruins,  a  similar  desire  is  shown  in  dif- 
ferent ways  to  use  them  as  the  means  of 
religious  influence ;  but  these  we  cannot 
stay  to  jmrticularize.  We  hasten  to 
notice  some  of  the  more  prominent  re- 
ligious features  that  strike  a  stranger  in 
the  modem  city. 

We  have  said  that  Rome  may  be  re- 
garded as  two  cities,  and  for  the  most 
part  they  are  distinct.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  Mnd  of  common  territory  where 
the  one  encroaches  on  the  other.  The 
modern  city  is  built  chiefly  on  the  level 
plain  of  the  ancient  Campus  Martius, 
stretching  from  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline 
HiH,  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  It 
decreases  in  breadth  as  you  advance 
northwards,  until  it  reaches  a  kind  of 
apex  in  the  m&gta&Geiat  Piazza  delPopolo. 
If  we  stand  in  the  centre  of  this  piazza 
and  look  southwards,  we  observe  three 
long,  straight  streets,  which  meet  as  it 
were  in  this  point.  The  centre  one, 
csdled  the  Corso,  which  is  the  princijml 
one  in  Rome,  and  the  only  one  that  en- 
joys the  luxury  of  a  pavement  at  each 
side,  extends  about  a  mile  in  length,  and 
nearly  reaches  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill.  The  street  to  the  right  hand  of 
the  Corso^  called  Via  Ripetta,  extends 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber ;  and  the 
third,  to  the  left  hand,  diverges  in  the  op- 
posite direction  towards  ancient  Rome. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tiber,  where 
by  far  the  smaller  portion  of  Rome  is 
built,  the  great  Cathedral  of  St  Peter's  is 
situated,  and  the  pontifical  palace  of  the 
Vatican. 

Over  the  whole  city  the  ecclesiastical 
character  of  it  is  seen.  Priests  in  three- 
cornered  hats,  with  their  bands  and 
flowing  sable  robes,  each  distinguished 


according  to  his  grade,  and  hooded 
friars  in  coarse  cloaks,  with  sandals  in- 
stead of  shoes,  and  brothers  and'  sisters 
of  every  order  in  their  peculiar  dress, 
throng  the  streets,  and  seem  to  rival  in 
number  the  crowds  of  soldiers.  At  many 
of  the  corners  of  the  streets  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  is  fixed  pretty  high  up 
on  the  walls  of  the  house.  If  it  is  what 
is  called  a  miraculous  image, — that  is,  if 
it  is  believed  that  miraculous  cures  or 
deliverances  have  been  effected  in  conse- 
quence of  praying  before  it, — the  head 
of  the  Virgin  is  encircled  with  a  golden 
crown.  Very  commonly,  there  is  one  or 
two  lamps  burning  before  it,  and  below 
is  a  kneeling  bench  for  the  faithful  who 
may  desire  to  pray  there.  This  accommo- 
dation is  not  by  any  means,  as  we  might 
imagine,  supeAuous ;  for  it  is  no  un- 
common thing,  at  such  places  in  the  open 
streets,  to  observe  people  devoutly  en- 
gaged in  prayer,  although,  we  fear,  under 
much  delusion. 

Of  the  public  buildings,  the  most  im- 
posing and  most  numerous  are  the 
churches.  Everywhere  they  meet  the 
eye.  According  to  Rufini,  who  writes 
the  "  Guide  of  Rome,"  there  are  no  fewer 
than  365  of  them,  besides  numerous  small 
chapels,  which  may  be  little  more  than 
single  altars,  gaudily  decorated  with 
flowers,  pictures,  crosses,  candles,  and 
ether  ornaments.  They  are  all  open 
during  the  whole  day,  and  service  once 
or  oftener  is  performed  daily  in  nearly 
all  of  them  ;  so  that,  perhaps,  there  is  no 
hour  or  minute  of  the  day  during  which 
priests  are  not  engaged  there  in  public 
work.  Church  bells  in  consequence  are 
almost  constantly  ringing ;  and  the 
stranger  unaccustomed  to  them,  who  may 
try  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  on  any 
abstruse  or  perplexing  work,  may  find 
them,  especially  towards  evening,  a 
source  of  relentless  annoyance. 

Of  the  366'  churches,  seven,  called 
basilicas,  are  cathedrals  or  metropolitan 
churches.  The  name  basilica,  as  applied 
to  a  church,  originated  from  some  Chris- 
tian congregations  in  early  times  having 
met  in  the  public  buildings  where  the 
judicial  tribunals  were  held,  which  were 
called  basilicas,  and  which,  though  ap- 
plied to  a  new  use,  retained  the  old  name. 
They  are  all  of  immense  size  and  splen- 
dour, far  surpassing  most  cathedrals 
elsewhere.  The  Basilica  of  St  John 
Lateran  was  long  regarded  as  the  first 
of  Christian  churches.     It  received  the  . 
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siame  from  being  built  on  the  site  of  the 
house  of  one  Plautus  Lateranus,  and  from 
being  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist  and 
John  the  Evangelist.  It  is  said  to  haye 
been  founded  in  the  fourth  century  by 
Constantine.  It  is  the  church  where  the 
Pope  is  crowned,  and  of  which  he  is  the 
official  minister.  Above  the  door,  it 
bears  this  inscription  in  Latin:  ^^The 
mother  and  head  of  all  the  churches  of 
the  city  and  of  the  world."  It  is  famoiis 
as  being  the  place  where  no  less  than  five 
General  Councils  have  been  held,  the  first 
in  1123,  the  last  in  1512 ;  since  which 
time  only  one  other  Genersd  Council  has 
taken  place,  that  of  Trent  in  1525.  The 
church,  along  with  the  palace  connected 
with  it,  which  is  now  used  as  an  hospital, 
occupies  a  very  large  space  of  ground. 
The  front  of  the  church  is  of  great  height, 
and  has  a  very  showy  appearance.  It 
has  five  entrances,  separated  by  pillars 
extending  the  whole  height  of  the  build- 
ing. These  are  approached  by  a  very 
broad  flight  of  steps,  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  front.  Above  the  entrances  are 
corresponding  windows  and  balconies, 
from  the  centre  one  of  which  the  Pope 
on  Ascension  day  bestows  his  solemn 
benediction  on  the  multitudes  assembled 
below.  The  top  of  the  building  is  adorned 
with  the  statue  vof  Christ  in  the  centre, 
and  with  the  statues  of  ten  of  the  saints. 
The  interior  of  the  church  consists  of 
five  naves,  separated  by  rows  of  pUlars. 
At  the  end  of  the  centre  one  is  seen  the 
high  altar.  It  resembles  a  Gothic  taber- 
nacle supported  by  four  columns  of 
granite,  and  is  curious  as  the  work  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  This .  basilica 
contains  what  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
chapel  in  Eome,  that  of  the  Corsini.  It 
is  estimated  to  have  cost  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  richest 
marbles  which  ancient  or  modern  quarries 
have  supplied,  the  most  elaborate  and 
costly  ornaments  of  jewels  and  precious 
stones,  and  the  finest  monuments  of  art 
in  sculpture  and  mosaic,  are  brought  into 
requisition ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  this 
superabundant  decoration  is  disposed  and 
chastened  by  a  correct  and  elevated  taste. 
The  basilica  is  enriched  by  several  very 
precious  relics,  which  are  exhibited  for 
the  gratification  of  the  curious  or  super- 
stitious. In  a  smaU  room  opening  from 
one  of  the  passages,  we  saw,  preserved 


in  a  glass  case,  two  plain  black  boards, 
which  are  said  to  have  formed  the  table 
at  which  our  Saviour  eat  the  last  Pass- 
over and  instituted  the  Lord's  Supper. 
These  are  regarded  with  great  veneration, 
as  we  had  occasion  to  observe ;  for  some 
peasants  walking  along  the  passage,  as 
they  passed  the  window  of  the  room, 
which  at  the  time  was  covered  with  a 
shutter,  kissed  it  to  show  the  regard  they 
had  for  the  relic  inside.  A  portable 
altar  of  wood  is  also  preserved,  which, 
with  equal  probability,  they  declare  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Apostle  Peter, 
"the  first  Pope  of  Rome,"  as  he  is  termed, 
and  by  his  successors  down  to  St  Syl- 
vester. 

Adjoining  the  basilica,  is  the  building 
in  which  is  erected  the  famous  holy  stair, 
la  Scala  Santa,  This  consists  of  twenty- 
eight  marble  steps.  It  is  said  they  be- 
longed originally  to  Pilate^s  palace,  and 
must  have  been  trodden  several  times  by 
Christ  on  the  occasion  of  His  triaL  There 
are  altogether  five  flights  of  steps,  built 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  separated  only 
by  a  wall,  the  holy  stair  occupying  the 
centre.  At  the  foot  of  the  stair  hangs  a 
placard,  which  states  that  Leo  III.  in 
805,  and  Pasqual  II.  in  1100,  offered 
indulgence  for  ascending  the  steps, 
kneeling  and  praying.  The  offer  was 
confirmed  by  Pope  Pius  VII.  in  1817, 
i?7ho  declared  th^  indulgence  available 
and  efficacious  also  for  souls  in.  purga- 
tory. The  indulgence  offered  is  nine 
years^  freedom  from  purgatorial  torment 
for  each  of  the  twenty-eight  steps  as- 
cended. Here  every  day  one  may  wit- 
ness deluded  votaries  working  for  them- 
selves this  proffered  boon.  It  was  while 
ascending  these  steps  that  Luther  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  words,  which 
came  up  in  his  mind,  as  if  thundered  by 
the  voice  of  God,  "  The  just  shall  live  by 
faith."  He  at  once  rose  from  his  knees, 
filled  with  shame  and  horror  at  his  de- 
gradation, and  sought  salvation  from 
Hipi  who.  alone  is  mighty  to  save.  The 
same  truth,  however,  yet  requires  to  be 
soimded  there ;  for  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
is  a  chapel,  containing,  near  one  of  the 
altars, this  inscription,  "Privileged altar, 
at  which  souls  are  liberated  from  purga- 
tory." Vain  delusion  I  yet  such  is  the 
hope  held  out  to  the  Romans. 

J.  C. 
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That  nothing  special  respecting  the  late 
Rev.  Henry  Angus  of  Aberdeen,  has, 
ere  now,  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this 
Magazine^  mav  well  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground,  that,  while  those  who  best 
knew  him  must  be  desirous  to  see  some- 
thing worthy  of  one  they  so  loved  and 
admired,  yet  each  is  waiting  the  other  to 
undertake  what  he  himself  is  unwilling 
to  undertake,  and  unwiUing,  because  he 
feels  that  he  is  likely  to  satisfy  neither 
himself-nor  others.  It  is  with  a  mixture 
of  reluctance  and  disappointment  that 
the  writCT  of  this  now  attempts  what  he 
expected  to  have  seen  done  by  one  of 
practice  and  power  in  the  delineation  of 
character. 

Mr  Angus  was  bom  at  Inverkeithing, 
Fifeshire,  on  the  18th  of  October  1794  ; 
he  was  brought  up  under  the  mizustry  of 
the  Bev.  Ebenezer  Brown,  of  whose  con- 
gr^ation  his  parents  were  members  ;  he 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  Grospel 
when  about  twenty-one  years  of  age; 
and,  having  soon  got  two  calls,  one  to 
Lochwinnoch  congregation,  and  one  to 
the  congregation  of  St  Nicholas  Lane, 
Aberdeen,  he  was  ordained^  as  ministw 
of  the  latter  on  the  23d  of  July  1816,  in 
the  twenty -second  year  of  his  o^e.  It 
is,  however,  to  Mr  Angus  during  the 
last  decade  of  his  Hfe  l^t  the  present 
dtetch  must  be  mainly  confined.  Still, 
as  the.  writer  has  frequently  heard  him 
speak  of  his  parents,  and  also  of  his  vil- 
lage life  during  youth,  a  Xqw  words  re- 
specting both  of  these  may  here  be  pro- 
per, as  bearing  upon  what  Mr  Angite 
was.  His  parents  were  of  that  class 
who,  during  the  close  of  last  century, 
stood  so  prominently  out  in  Scotland  on 
the  ground  of  Christian  principle  and 
practice,  and  from  whom  sprang  a  gene- 
ration as  of  new  and  purer  blood,  who, 
vigorous  in  intellect,  large  in  heart, 
trained  amid  earnest  domestic  godliness, 
and  themselves  as  growths  or  formations 
of  principle,  became  largely  the  true 
heirs  of  Scotland,  the  (Brectors  of  its 
affairs,  the  stimulators  of  its  industry, 
and  sharers  in  its  honours;  and  who, 
having  now  nearly  all  served  their  day, 
have  been  very  main  in  imparting  to  it 
aught  of  what  it  has  of  soundness  and 
impulse  in  principle,  in  intelligence,  and 
in  enterprise.  And  of  this  generation 
the  late  Rev.  Henry  Angus  of  Aberdeen 
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was  one  of  the  noblest,  was,  in  a  high 
degree,  one  of  those  who  have  but  to 
hve  to  become  widely  known  and  ad- 
mired, who  are  but  to  be  of  a  society 
to  get  rank  as  its  princes,  and  whose 
death  is  that  chasm  in  friendship  which 
can  never  on  earth  be  fiUed  ^p.  His 
village  Uf  e  also,  to  which  he  was  wont  to 
revert  so  fondly,  always  appeared  to  the 
writer  to  have  had  no  unimportant  ac- 
tion in  rendering  that  largeness  of  heart 
first  natural,  wMch,  afterwards  becom- 
ing  spiritual,  so  greatly  enriched  his  cha- 
racter, and,  to  the  lit,  kept  his  whole 
mind  in  vigour.  For,  that  knowing  of, 
interestedness  in,  and  familiar  mixing 
with  each  other,  which  so  make  up  vil- 
lage life,  is  itself  the  very  object  of  the 
benevolent  part  of  our  nature  in  con- 
stant hve  contact  with  it,  and  does  seem 
more  fitted,  naturally,  to  quicken  and 
rightly  develop  it,  than  is  that  knowing 
not,  and  caring  not  about  our  nearest 
neighbours,  which  so  belong  to  city  life, 
which  is  the  very  object  of  our  benevo- 
lent feelings  in  such  dead  contact  with 
them  as  seems  more  calculated  to  deaden 
than  quicken.  Tillage  life  more  than 
city  life,  specially  during  youth,  appears 
to  supply  that  which  is  as  necessary  few 
vigour  to  the  benevolent  part  of  our 
nature,  as  what  are  pure  air,  nutritious 
diet,  and  lively  exercise,  for  good  health 
and  fair  development  to  the  kxiy.  And, 
as  regards  Mr  Angus,  the  benevolent, 
which  so  prominently  shone  in  his  cha- 
racter, did  appear,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  others,  to  have  been  thus  first 
naturally  put  in  action  and  nursed  in 
strength. 

It  is  now  f uUy  eleven  years  since  the 
writer  first  saw  and  became  acquainted 
with  Mr  Angus,  and  he  still  feels  the 
attraction  wMchwas  in  his  first  sight  of 
him  ;  for  Mr  Angus  was,  in  the  highest 
sense,  such  a  one  as  made  strangers,  on 
first  seeing  him,  ask,  Who  is  that  ?  This 
was  owing  to  no  one  striking  pecu- 
liarity, but  to  a  certain  greatness  of  the 
entire  person,  a  truly  manly  form  that 
scarcely  showed  itself  otherwise  than  as 
the  symbol  of  the  residence  of  a  noble 
spirit.  And,  to  become  acquainted  with 
Mr  Angus,  was  to  feel  that  you  had 
come  in  contact  with  one  who  had  great 
heart  in  aU,  and  could  have  no  acquaint- 
ance whidii  ws^  not  thoroughly  open 
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and  confidential ;  and  hence,  once  truly 
acquainted,  the  acquaintanceship  be- 
came 80  made  up  of  the  imparting  of 
himself  to  you,  and  of  yourself  to  him, 
that,  ever  afterwards,  to  stand  apart  from 
each  other  was  as  doing  violence  to  one's 
self.  He  himself  was  largely  of  that  rare 
but  perfect  growth  which  belongs  to 
all  the  periods  of  life  through  which  the 
individual  has  passed.  Youth  and  man- 
hood, with  that  stage  of  life  he  had 
reached,  were  all  as  one,  each,  like  our 
faculties,  enriched  by  the  others,  and  all, 
in  blending,  gave  him  a  largeness  and 
fulness  of  capacity  for  identifying  him- 
self with  young  or  old ;  so  that,  what- 
ever your  disparity  in  years,  you  had  in 
Mr  Angus,  when  once  acquainted,  one 
who'  had  your  own  spirit  as  much  as 
yourself,  and  one  who  filled  you  with 
his  own  spirit  in  filling  himself  with 
yours. 

Mr  Angus,  as  a  pubMc  speaker,  had 
some  peculiarities  which,  at  first,  were 
more  likely  to  strike  all  than  quite 
please  any,  but,  to  the  intelligent  lis- 
tener, there  was  soon  nothing  for  the 
senses;  for  the  attention  was  kept  en- 
gaged with  a  discourse  of  logical  order, 
of  scholarly  grace,  of  much  massive 
thought,  and  here  and  there  of  great 
impressive  power.  The  writer  has  fre- 
quently heard  Mr  Angus  in  the  pulpit, 
but  he  has  much  more  frequently  con- 
versed with  him  while  the  subject  of  a 
forthcoming  discourse  was  at  work  in 
his  mind ;  and,  from  all  he  thus  knows, 
Mr  Angus  very  rarely  made  use  of  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  either  as  mere  mottoes 
or  as  mere-  accommodations,  and  he  had 
XkOthing  in  him  of  that  methodicalness 
which  so  readily  assorts  its  old  shapes, 
and  serves  up  its  long  oft-used  material 
as  dress  and  stuffing  equally  for  all  dis- 
coxirses  on  texts  the  most  varied.  His 
favourite  plan  was  to  have  a  section  or 
passage  oi  Scripture  by  which  he  had 
been  struck  in  some  way ;  and  the  first 
thing,  whether  oivnot  he  had  so  selected 
his  text,  was  to  know  its  own  meaning, 
and  thus  see  its  own  Hght  as  part  of 
Scripture  ;  then  came  its  development, 
what  it  revealed,  and  to  what  it  so  ap- 
plied, or  to  what  it  applied,  and  what  it 
so  revealed.  And  in  the  delivery  of  this 
course  of  analysing,  exhibiting,  and  ap- 
plying the  particular  trutJi,  there  was 
•frequent  and  apt  confirmation  and  illus- 
tration, specially  by  fresh  and  striking 
.quotations  from  Scnpture^  and  also  from 


himian  life  and  surrounding  nature  ;  as 
he  went  on,  how  new  thoughts  stood  up 
and  old  thoughts  took  new  relations! 
how  old  departments  became  fresh. by 
new  gleams  as  of  all  truth  I  and  occa- 
sionauy,  as  by  the  spirit  of  the  moment, 
a  sudden  turn  or  new  emphasis  given  to 
his  last  uttered  sentence,  would  reveal 
to  the  mind,  as  never  before  had  been, 
the  weight  of  import  which  lay  in  & 
phrase  of  most  common  use;  and  if, 
meanwhile,  aught  of  the  preacher  had 
your  thoughts,  it  was  that  of  a  scribe, 
instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
bringing  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things 
new  and  old.  Mr  Angus  seldom  dwdt 
long  in  the  abstract  ^  for  his  sympathies 
with  the  living,  and  his  exquisite  relish 
of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  thus  oi 
its  forms  of  truth,  were  too  command- 
ing not  to  make  the  conerete  his  style. 
His  discourses  were  seldom  complete  in 
his  own  mind.  He  never  felt  that  he 
had  done  with  a  truth  the  best  that 
might  be  done,  but  was  rather  some- 
what constantly  ever  feeling  that  yet 
he  had  not  a  thought  worthy  of  it; 
and  hence,  while  the  process  of  thought 
was  going  on,  he  was  generally  anxious 
to  get  time  for  its  extending  and  com- 
pleting itself.  This  was  generally  the 
secret  of  his  gladness  in  getting  a  brother 
to  relieve  him  for  a  Sabbath.  It  was 
through  love  of  what  he  felt  and  be- 
lieved to  be  true  work,  or  through  love 
of  having  such  a  discourse  as,  when  he 
did  appear  in  the  pulpit,  might  exhibit 
either  more  truth,  or  truth  better,  than 
could  well  have  been  otherwise  done  by 
months  of  hasty  preparations. 

What  Mr  Angus  was  as  regards  the 
pulpit,  greatly  illustrates  the   position 
ho  held  in  relation  to  such  questions  as 
those  of  doctrine  and  church  poUty.    He 
had  tittle  or  nothing,  in  any  department, 
of  the  stereotype  character.     For  this, 
the  constant  reconsideration  of  his  own 
views,  and  thus,  also,  of  his  forms  of 
expression,  and  that  amid  all  presently 
available  light,  had  too  much  become 
the  law  of  his  mind  for  the  one  to  be- 
come as  but  of  the  cast  his  brain  had 
now  got,  or  the  other  as  but  of  the 
idioms  he  had  now  acquired.     He  saw 
that,  while  revealed  truth   is  perfect, 
and  thus  non-progressive,  yet  to  man, 
who  is  imperfect  and  variable,  and  thus 
both  retrogressive  and  progressive,  it 
was  given  for  constant  progress;   and 
thaty  however  much  man  might  reUo- 
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.grade,  and  thus  lose  what  he  once 
had,  his  progress  on  earth  could  never 
well  be  so  complete  as  to  be  the  attain- 
ment of  all  that  was  to  be  known  in 
what  is  revealed ;  and,  along  with  this, 
he  saw  also,  that  perfect  troth,  as  re- 
vealed, had  been  made  known  by  the 
Spirit  to  every  age  only  to  the  extent 
that  each  age  possessed  natural  means 
for  its  communication  and  illustration  ; 
that  these,  being  to  the  full  their  only 
language  for  communication,  formed  to 
the  full  the  only  medium  for  their  pre- 
sent intelligent  reception  of  revealed 
truth.  And  hence  he  felt,  as  truly  in 
relation  to  revealed  truth  as  to  physical 
truth,  that  while  all  that  can  ever  be- 
come known  on  earth  in  both  is  now 
lying  before  us ;  and  while  now  the  one 
is  yielding  what  is  presently  needful  for 
spiritual  fife,  and  the  ether  what  is  pre- 
sently needful  foi:  natural  life,  that  yet, 
no  more  In  the  one  than  in  the  otiEier, 
has  aU  of  what  is  lying  before  us  become 
known ;  that  in  both^  and  somewhat 
equally,  man  is  presently  getting  all  that 
he  can  presently  receive  for  right  use ; 
but  that  still,  as  regards  both,  there  is 
much  to  be  told  which  man,  because  of 
his  present  stage  in  relation  to  progress, 
is  yet  not  able  to  bear.  All  this,  not 
quite  in  the  form  here  put,  but  always 
in  some  form,  of  its  own,  was  wont  to  be 
seen  too  fuUy  by  Mr  Angus,  and  was 
ever  coming  too  much  more  into  view, 
for  him  to  be  able  to  acknowledge  any 
doctrinal  summary  that  has  yet  been 
made  of  the  contents  of  the  revealed 
word  of  Grod,  as  complete  in  itself. 
Hence,  whUe  he  was  dogmatical  to  the 
extent  that  revealed  tnith  did  appear 
somewhat  clearly  presented,  still  he  was 
the  opposite  of  dogmatical  in  the  popu- 
lar sense ;  for,  while  beHeving  that  the 
creed  he  had  chosen  was  the  best  of  his 
day,  yet  he  was  very  far  from  believing 
that  there  was  not  much  more  of  doc- 
trine in  the  Bible  than  it  contained ; 
and  he  was  also  very  far  from  looking  at 
every  other  creed  as  all  wrong,  but  he 
rather  saw  not  a  little  in  those  of  others, 
which,  if  carefully  introduced  into  his 
own,  would  tend  to  render  it  better. 
This  made  his  position  in  relation  to 
doctrine  what  it  was — ^the  position  of  a 
Progressionist.  And  in  regard  to  church 
organization,  so  far  as  it  respects  govern- 
ment, mode  of  maintenance,  forms  of 
worship,  and  the  like,  his  mind  had  so 
got  the  turn  of  endeavouring  to  elimi- 


nate the  accidental  from  the  essential, 
that,  while  the  accidental  did  stand  very 
largely  in  view  as  what  had  been  indis- 
pensable, and  as  what  would  ever  in 
some  form  be  indispensable  on  earth, 
still  it  all  stood  in  view  as  the  moveable 
in  itself.  It  stood  in  view  as  what  ne- 
cessarily was  always  creatly  according 
to  the  state  in  which  the  truth,  in  com- 
ing to  nmn,  found  him  ;  but  changed  by 
the  truth  itself  in.  order  to  suit  and  pro- 
mote that  progress  in  truth  which  it  had 
been  instrumental  in  effecting, — ^that, 
unless  it  thus  changed,  it  was  apt  to  im- 
pede the  progress  in  which  it  had  been 
a  necessary  aid — impede  it  and  become 
retrogressive  by  itself  taking  place  as 
religion,  or  by  the  mere  acciients  of  the 
past  becoming  the  idols  of  the  present 
in  being  regarded  as  essentials.  Mr 
Angus,  i^  conversing  respecting  this 
subject,  was  wont  to  lament  the  extent 
to  which  the  last  seemed  again  at  work 
in  the  churches  of  the  present,  and,  so 
far  as  a  way  opened  in  his  own  sphere 
for  so  changing  the  accidental  as  to  se- 
parate it  more  in  view  from  the  essential, 
he  was  ready  with  aid,  and  that  irre- 
spective of  consequences  to  himself.  Not, 
however,  merely  in  relation  to  such,  but 
also  in  relation  to  much  which  presently, 
for  the  truth's  sake,  ought  to  be  mean- 
while more  vigorously  upheld,  his  con- 
clusion in  substance  was.  That  as  the 
truth  advanced  by  it — ^as  men  by  its 
means  became  more  extensively  and 
thoroughly  Christian,  and  thus  becime 
more  enlightened  and  better  educated-p- 
it would  gradually  become  so  overthrown 
by  something  better  than  itself,  and  that 
for  the  sake  of  the  truth's  still  greater 
Hght  and  power,  that  one  stone  would 
not  be  left  upon  another.  This  made 
his  position  in  relation  to. church  polity 
what  it  was,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  that  of  a  Reforniist.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  said  that  his  aid  was  at  the 
command  of  all  professedly  progressive 
and  reformatory  movements;  for  he 
looked  well  to  his  going,  he  was  a  pro- 
gressionist and  reformist,  and  not  a  re- 
volutionist nor  a  mere  motionist,  and, 
had,  ere  he  could  take  part  in  any  move- 
ment, to  weigh  well  l)oth  end  and  mea- 
sures; but,  when  once  convinced  that 
both  were  good,  then  his  conviction,  his 
hearty  acquiescence,  and  his  aid,  were 
one.  And,  upon  the  whole,  during  the 
time  the  writer  knew  him,^  his  noblest 
appearances  were  when,  in  the  presby- 
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tery,  he  rose  to  state  his  convictioiis  and 
views,  either  respecting  some  such  move- 
ment, or  respecting  some  disputed  pas- 
sage of  Scripture;  then,  so  calm,  his 
treasures  of  lore  and  thought  all  so  at 
comman  1,  he  was  of  rare  grace  and 
power  in  attitude,  in  action,  and  in 
speech.  That  such  a  man  was  more  than 
forty  years  a  minister  in  Aberdeen  City, 
and  that,  in  naming  him,  we  must  write 
the  Rev.  Henry  ^gus,  and  not  the 
Rev.  Dr  Angus,  is  the  wonder  of  many, 
and  is  as  if,  in  our  granite  city,  D.D.  had, 
in  offence,  steered  clear  of  one  of  high 
independence  in  thought  and  in  action, 
who,  in  other  respects,  would  have 
honoured  it,  rather  than  it  him. 

In  what  has  b^en  said  of  Mr  Angus, 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  could  be  no  mere 
Treligionist.  He  sought,  in  personal 
Christianity,  not  to  crush  or  mutilate 
the  human,  and  thus  unfit.it  for  the  free 
and  full  action  of  the  divine ;  but  he 
sought  to  have  it  renovated,  its  springs 
moved  and  directed,  and  itself  fully  de- 
veloped by  the  divine.  His  preaching 
was  frequently  a  very  luminous  and 
powerful  exhibiting  and  impressing  of 
the  truth  in  regard  to  individual  guilt 
and  depravity,  and  of  the  need,  the 
freeness,  the  fulness,  and  the  blessedness 
of  that  salvation  which  is  seen  in  the 
Divine  work  and  person  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour.  Still  it  was  in  his  conversa- 
'  tion,  more  than  in  his  pulpit  discourses, 
that  the  fresh,  ever-growing  Christian 
was  felt  and  seen,  thjit  his  own  deep 
feeling  of  human  guilt  and  depravity 
came  out,  and  that  there  came  out,  in 
regard  to  guilt,  the  satisfaction  of  soul 
which  he  had  in  the  Saviour's  atoning 
work,  and  also  the  rich  realization  which 
he  had  of  that  fulness  which  is  in  Christ 
for  our  restoration  in  life  to  God. 
Now,  however,  he  is  gone.  Now  the 
place  which  once  knew  him,  shall  know 
mm  no  more.  Yet,  to  the  writer,  the 
seasons  when  he  and  Mr  Angus  were 
wont  to  be  together,  the  places  where  he 
was  wont  to  sit,  and  the  scenes  where 
we  were  wont  to  walk,  are,  as  by  his  yet 
recent  removal,  fuller  of  him  tlmn  ever. 
Still,  he  is  now  so  in  all  these,  because, 
now  he  himself  is  not,  but  the  voice  of 
these,  as  now  so  constantly  and  largely 
of  him,  is,  *'  Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  yea, 
saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from 
their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them." 


Mr  Angus,  about  five  or  six  years  ago, 
so  sensibly  felt  his  health  giving  way, 
that  he  expressed  a  wish  to  his  session 
for  a  coUeague  and  successor.    Measures 
were  at  once  adopted  towards  the  secur- 
ing of  this,   which  terminated  in  the 
ordination  of  the  Rev.  James  M'Kerrow, 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr  M'Kerrow  of  Man- 
chester, as  his  colleague  and  successor. 
His  congregation   honourably  retained 
to  him  his  full  stipend,  and,  in  all  other 
respects,  manifested  such  strength  of 
love  and  greatness  of  admiration  as  could 
scarcely  be  exceeded  by  a  congregation 
towardis  thek  minister.     In  this  final 
arrangement,  and  also  in  his  colleague 
Mr  M^Kerrow,  Mr  Angus  has  frequently 
expressed  to  the  writer  his  great  satisfac- 
tion and  delight.    These,  however,  were 
not  to  be  long  enjoyed  by  him  on  earth. 
In  the  spring  of  this  year  he  became 
more  seriously  affected  in  health  than  he 
had  been  fca:  some  time.     But,  after  a 
partial  recovery  and  relapse,  and  then 
taking  a  few  weeks^  repose,  most  of 
which  he  spent  at  the  residence  of  his 
eldest  SOB,  the  Rev.  Robert  Angus  of 
Peebles,  he  seemed  to  have  so  recovered, 
that  about  the  middle  of  June  he  re- 
turned to  Aberdeen  in  as  good  health, 
apparently,   as  he  had  enioyed  for  a 
considerable  time.    On  the  last  Sabbath 
of  June,  their  communion  Sabbath,  he 
dispensed  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  and  on  the  evening,  delivered, 
with  great  power,  one  of  those  masterly 
discourses  which  he  so  loved  to  have, 
specially  on  communion  seasons.    On 
the   following  Wednesday  evening  he 
attended  the  ordinary  weekly  prayer- 
meeting,  and,  in  the  language  of  his  col- 
league, "  offered  one  of  those  wonderful 
and  solemn  prayers  for  which  he  was  so 
distinguished.**     On  returning  home,  he 
spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  his 
family,  in  that  happy  manner  of  which 
none  but  those  who  were  wont  to  be 
with  him  in  his  family  can  weU  have 
before  them  the  rich  picture.    He  re- 
tired for  the  night  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and,  in  the  words  of  Mrs  Angus,  "he 
was  till  then,  and  had  been  during  the 
previous  part  of  the  week,  fully  as  cheer- 
ful as  I  nad  ever  seen  him."    Shortly 
after  this,  he  spoke  to  Mrs  Angus  of  not 
feeling  weU,  but  thought  he  would  soon 
be  better.     As,  however,  he  continued 
to  get  worse,  medical  aid  was  promptly 
got,  but,  when  it  arrived,  Mr  Angus  had 
fallen  asleep  in  Jesus. 
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No  deecription  need  be  giyen  o£  the 
sensation  caused  by  the  newB<  of  his 
death ;  for  all  that  knew  Mr  Angus  felt 
a«  if  suddenly  bereft  of  a  true  and  noble 
friend.  Of  the  event  to  his  family, 
specially  to  Mrs  AngusySomeconeeption 
may  be  formed ;  but^  to  form  it,  is  to 
feel  that  it  can  well  have  no  utterance. 
His  removal,  so  une3q)ected  at  the  tkne, 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  been  to  him- 
self a  sudden  death ;  for  though  he  saw 
and  spoke  of  its  approaches,  yet  these  seen 
approaches  darkened  not  his  counter 
nance,  made  him  not  other  than  as  all  the 
more  looking,  not  to  death  in  th^grave^ 
l)ut  to  life  in  Christy  and  his  death 
was,  as  it  were,  speed  in  dying,  or  so 
dying  as  not  to  be  made  fed  death.   The 


large  attendance  at  the  funeral,  ^e 
shops  shut  along  the  whole  line  of  pro- 
cession, and  the  demeanour  of  on-look- 
ing citizens,  testified  how  widely  and 
de^ly  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Angus  of 
Aberdeen  had  been  loved,  admired,  and 
venerated^ 

Space  precludes  the  writer^s  entering 
on  those  graces  of  Mr  Angus  which  were 
best  felt,  and  so  exquiffltely  felt,  by  such 
as  enjoyed  much  of  his  society,  and 
which  we  ought  to  record  as  showing 
Christ  in  His  people;  but  regret  for 
want  of  space  here  iathe  less,  since  there 
is  to  be  pubHshed,  immediately,  a  volume 
of  his  Sermons,,  with  a  Mem(»r. 

J.  P.  B. 


Remarks  on  daniel's  two  thousand  three  hundred  days. 

DANIEL  VIII^  14. 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  U-NTIED  PRHBtftTBRLA.N  MAGAZINE. 


Deab  Sir,-— The  foUowing  remarks  were 
chiefly  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  several 
speeches  and  pamphlets  which  appeared- 
after  the  publication  of  the  Papal  re- 
script^ and  which  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  both  from  the  platform 
and  the  press,  diffusing  extensive  and 
valuable  information  among  the  masses 
of  our  people,  and  unveiling,  in  an  \m- 
paralleled  degree,  the  sophistry  and  in- 
tolerance of  the  Papal  system. 

It  is  amazing,  however,  that  men  of 
rabbinical  learning  and  lofty  inteUects 
should  raise  such  a  towering  simerstruc- 
ture  on  so  slender  a  basis'  as  Dan.  viii. 
14  in  support  of  the  fall  of  the  Papacy, 
when  there  are  numerous  passages,  both- 
in  the  prophecies  of  the  *'  Man  greatly 
beloved,"  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  point  distinctly,  not  only  to  the- 
fall  of  the  Papacy,  but  to  the  fall  of  all 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  systems  which 
have  impeded  the  progress  of  the  Gospel, 
and  retarded  the  development  of  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

In  a  matter  of  such  importance,  it 
contributes  nothing  to  our  information 
to  assume  the  decree  of  Justinian,  a.d. 
533,  or  that  of  Phocas,  a.d.  606,  or 
Daniel's  famous  seventy  weeks,  as  the 
commencement  of  those  2300  days;  it 
must  be  proved,  or  shown  to  be  feasible, 


by  legitimate  scriptural  deduction*  The 
plain  truth  is,  these  days  are  a  kind  of 
nondescript  In  the  seventy  weeks,  Dan. 
ix.  24-27,  we  have,  as  the  Germans  say, 
the  two  "  stand-points,"  the  terminus  a 
quo'SLad  the  terminus  ad  quern.  Yerse 
24th,  "From  the  going  forth  of  the 
commandment  to  restore  and  build  Jeru- 
salem," we  have  the  "  first  stand-point," 
and  "  with,  the  death  of  Messiah  the 
Prince"  we  have  the  second ;  and  by  the 
assistance  of  chronological  tables  suf- 
ficient data  are  given  to  substantiate  the 
commencement  and  termination  of  these 
famous  seventy  weeks.  Not  so  with  the 
number  in  question.  Verse  13th,  "  Then 
L  heard  one  saint  speaking,  and  another 
saint  said  unto  that  certain  saint  which 
spake,  How  long  shall  be  the  vision  con- 
cerning the  daily  sacrifice,  and  the  trans- 
gression of  desolation,  to  give  both  the 
sanctuary  and  the  host  to  be  trodden 
under  foot  ?  And  he  said  unto  me.  Unto 
two  thousand  three  hundred  days ;  then 
shall  the  sanctuary  be  cleansed."  Now, 
it  is  clear  that  Daniel  did  not  put  the 
question  himself,  but  one  saint  put  the 
question  to  another  saint,  in  his  hear- 
ing ;  and  he  has  recorded  the  fact  for  the 
consolation  of  his  countrymen,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  Church  in  after  ages, — 
**  Then  shall  the  sanctuary  be  cleansed." 
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There  is  another  peculiarity  respect- 
ing this  number,  and  that,  too,  the  prin> 
cipal  one.  If  the  reader  will  reefer  to 
his  Bible  with  marginal  r^erences,  he 
will  find  that  these  2300  days  are  given 
"  evenings,"  "  mornings."  Now,  this 
is  clearly  an  allusion  to  Gen.,  chap,  i., 
where  it  is  said,  "  The  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  ^r^^,  sec«wrf,€tc.,  etc., 
day."  This  was  undoubtedly  the  Hebrew 
mode  of  expressing  a  natural  day  ;  and 
even  the  Greeks  used  the  same  mode, 
but  in  different  phraseology.  We  are 
not  left  in  doubt,  however,  in  this  re- 
spect, for  the  sublime  prophet,  in  the 
26th  verse,  in  the  same  chapter,  solves 
the  problem,  and  sets  the  matter  for  ever 
at  rest :  "  And  the  vision  of  the  evening 
and  morning  which  was  told  is  true." 
What  vision  ?  Why,  the  vision  of  the 
2300  days,  verse  14th.  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  appears  to  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  at  least,  irresistible,  that  these 
2300  days  are  not  prophetic,  but  literal 
days,  and  can  never  be  applied  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Papacy  without  doing 
violence  to  the  sacred  text.  This  passage 
has  been  tortured  by  ecclesiastical  dis- 
putants to  suit  preconceived  opinions, 
but,  upon  the  sound  principles  of  exe- 
gesis, it  will  be  difficult  to  overturn  the 
Hteral  exposition  of  these  days  which  we 
have  adopted. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  design  t)f 
these  remarks,  as  well  as  occupying  too 
much  of  your  valuable  space,  to  enter  on 
detail  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  Daniel. 
Suf&ce  it  to  say,  that  Protestant,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  even  Jewish  commentators, 
almost  unanimously  concur  that  the 
little  horn,  verse  9th,  which  arose  out 
of  the  four  notable  ones  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  verses,  represents  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes.  Indeed,  the  angel 
interpreter  makes  this  certain,  as,  from 
verse  20th  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  the 


whole  vision  is  exjJained  to  the  prophet, 
showing  clearly  that  the  rough  goat  was 
Alexander  the  Great  ^  that  i^er  him 
four  kingdoms  were  to  arise,  from  one 
of  wfiich  a  king  erf  ''  fierce  countenance" 
should  arise,  viz.,  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
It  may  be  asked.  What  is  the  cotnmence- 
ment  of  these  2300  days?  The  sanc- 
tuary was  polluted  by  Antiochus,  and 
Judas  Maccabseus  was  the  instnunent, 
in  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence,  in 
restoring  the  worship  of  the  true  God  of 
IsraeL  According  to  the  accurate  Fri- 
deaux,  this  took  place  on  Decembers, 
166  B.C. ;  and,  as  we  are  only  furnished 
with  the  termination  of  these  da^,  we 
are  under  the  necessity  of  going  back, 
which  brings  us  to  August  5,  171  B.c. 
Now,  if  any  one,  desirous  of  forming  a 
trne  estimate  of  this  subject,  will  consult 
Prideaux  or  the  Maccabees,  he  will  find 
that,  prior  to  171  B.C.,  Antiochus  and 
the  Jews  were  on  the  best  terms,  and 
that  he  had  panted  them  numero«is 
favours.  From  171  B.C.  to  165,  nume- 
rous aggressions  were  made  upon  the 
priesthood  and  city  of  JM'usalem,  harrow- 
ing to  the  feelings  to  relate.  ApoUonius 
plundered  the  city  an<Jl  temple  and  con- 
sumed them  to  ashes,  and  Antiochus 
forbade  all  offering  of  sacrifices. 

It  were  no  herculean  task  to  demon- 
strate that  the  eleventh  chapter  relates 
to  the  kings  of  the  north  and  the  kings 
of  the  south — ^the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Seleucidee — and  the  conclusion  literally 
applies  to  the  death  of  Antiochus.  If 
these  remarks  be  well  founded,  it  is  e&sy 
to  perceive  the  superficial  basis  upon 
which  the  author  of  the  "  Coming 
Struggle,"  Dr  Gumming,  et  hoc  genua 
omne,  rest  their  fanciful  conclusions  in 
respect  to  the  final  destruction  of  Anti- 
christ.— ^Yours,  etc. 

A  Subscriber. 

Liverpool,  August  1860. 


PREACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


Dear  Sir, — WiU  you  grant  me  a  comer 
of  your  invaluable  serial,  that  I  may 
state  what  appears  to  me,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  to  many  other  preachers,  as  a 
grievance? 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  delight  to 
be  continually  carping  about  imaginary 
evils.  But  I  like  to  do  justice  to,  and 
receive  it  from,  aU  with  whom  I  come  in 
contact.    There  is  no  fault  to  be  found 


with  our  distribution,  for  the  excellent 
conmiittee  appointed  by  the  Synod,  with 
Mr  Beckett  presently  at  its  head,  puts 
that  beyond  our  power.  Nor  do  I 
grumble  at  the  provision  made  by  the 
Synod  for  the  preachers'  remuneration. 
What,  then,  do  I  find  fault  with?  It 
is  this.  The  habitual  practice  of  a  num- 
ber of  our  churches  paying  the  preachers 
employed  by  them,  with  less  than  their 
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dae.     If  such  be  the  case,  I  am  sure  you 
will  look  upon  it  as  a  bona  fide  griev* 
ance ;  one  of  which  we  may  well  com- 
plain, and  which  ought  to  be  put  end  to 
as  soon  as  possible.     Of  course  we  all 
know  that  there  is  a  scale  of  charges 
sanctioned  by  the  supreme  court  few  the 
remuneration  of  preachers,  which,  were 
it  adhered  to,  we  would  have  little  cause 
to  complain.     But,  that  it  is  either  not 
possessed  by  many  of  our  congregations, 
or,  if  possessed,  is  entirely  ignored  by 
them,  is  a  fact.    Take  the  following  as 
a  sample  of  the  treatment  sometimes  re- 
ceived by  us.     A  number  of  months  ago 
a  preacher  with  whom  I  am  acquainted, 
ministered  for  a  day  to  a  congregation 
(not  vacant)  second  to  few  in  Scotland. 
On  leaving,  the  sum  of  L.l,  Is.  was 
handed  to  him  for  his  services,  which  he 
took,  but  shortly  afterwards  complained 
to  the  treasurer  of  said  congregation,  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  pay,  and  for  his 
g^dance  and  enlightenment  the  scale  of 
remuneration  was  enclosed.   In  due  time 
an  answer  was  returned  to  the  {Treacher 
by  the  minister  of  the  congregation,  with 
an  additional  sum  enclosed,  evidently 
with  a  great  grudge,  and  in  the  letter  he 
was  politely  told  that  L.l,  Is.  was  the 
amount  they  had  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying  preachers  who  officiated 
for  them.    Here,  then,  is  a  congregation 
making  mere  use  and  Wont  supersede  the 
rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  the 
supreme  court,  which  it  ought  implicitly 
to  obey.    Perhaps  some  may  sav,  \hS& 
must  have  been    an  exceptional  case» 
Yes,  I  «m  disposed  to  think  it  was  an 
exceptional  case  in  the  experience  of  that 
congregation,  inasmuch  as  the  preacher 
caused  them  to  pay  their  just  and  lawful 
debts,  which,   according  to  their  own 
confession,  they  had  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing.     Would  that  this  were 
the  only  case.     Ask  any  one  who  has 
been  a  year  on  the  preachers^  list  his 
experience  in  the  matter,  and  I  doubt 
not  he  will  teU  you,  that  legion  is  the 
name  of  such  defaulters. 

Now,  Sir,  seeing  such  a  state  of  things 
exists,  and  is  a  crying  evil,  at  least  to 
one  of  the  two  parties  concerned,  the 
question  comes, — How  is  it  to  be  re- 
medied ?  Say  some — ^Let  the  preacher 
inquire  as  to  the  stipend  paia  to  the 
minister  for  whom  he  officiates,  and  see 
that  he  is  treated  accordingly.  This 
way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  might 
in  some  instances  be  done,  but  in  every 


one  I  think  it  would  be  impossible.  Be- 
sides, it  would  be  a  very  delicate  matter 
for  us  to  pry  into  the  affairs  of  every 
congregation  we  visit.  Say  others — Just 
leave  it  te  the  honour  of  the  various 
congregations  that  employ  preachers,  to 
pay  them  correctly.  Well,  but  have  we 
not  been  trusting  to  their  honour  all 
along ;  and  experience  proves  that  our 
trust  in  many  instances  has  been  mis^ 
placed. 

For  my  own  part,  I  don't  see  how 
things  can  be  bettered,  unless  our  ^^  Com>» 
mittee  of  Distribution '^  send  a  copy 
of  the  *'  Scale  of  Remuneration"  to 
ev^y  congregation,  accompanied  with 
the  injunction  that  it  be  put  up  in  some 
conspicuous  place  for  their  guidance  in 
time  to  come.  I  do  not  say  that  that 
plan  would  completely  remedy  matters, 
but  certainly  it  would  make  them  better 
than  the^  are  at  present.  It  might,  per- 
haps, be  made  a  trial  of.  The  expense 
incurred  in  making  the  trial  would  not 
be  great,  and,  if  successful,  the  money 
spent  would  be  well  laid  out. 

I  may  mention  another  class  of  con» 
gregations  that  get  easily  off  from  pay- 
ing a  few  shillings  extra  to  the  preacher^ 
through  giving  what  they  call ' '  apresent " 
to  their  minister.  For  example^  a  mini- 
ster gets  L.180  from  his  people.  When 
a  preacher  is  employed  for  a  day,  he  is 

Slid  merely  with  L.1,  5s.;  and  why? 
ecause  the  minister  only  gets  L.l 50  of 
stipend,  while  the  other  L.30  are  given 
to  him  in  the  shape  of  ^^  a  present."  And 
yet  this  "  present"  continues  from  year 
to  year,  wmle  the  preacher's  fee  remains 
at  the  same  low  rate.  Would  it  not  be 
more  honourable  for  such  congregations, 
when  a  preacher  is  employed,  to  give 
him  a  smaU  present  too,  in  addition  to  his 
scanty  pay  ?  Of  course^  they  can  do  so 
or  not,  just  as  they  see  meet.  I  mention 
cases  such  afi  these  just  to  let  you  know 
how  some  of  our  churches  get  on  in  this 
department  of  their  pecuniary  affairs. 
Surely  there  is  Httle  call  for  a  congrega- 
tion dismissing  its  preacher  with  inade- 
quate pay.  As  his  traveUing  and  other 
expenses  are  frequently  very  heavy,  he 
can  ill  afford  to  be  imposed  upon,  or 
wronged  in  any  way  as  regards  his  re- 
muneration. For,  that  he  is  imposed  upon 
now  and  again,  there  is  not  tne  shadow 
of  a  doubt. 

My  view  in  writing,  is  simply  to  let 
the  Church,  as  a  whole,  have  some  idea 
of  the  actujal  state  of  matters  as  they 
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presently  exist,  between  probationerB 
and  some  of  the  congregations  to  which 
they  are  sent  to  minister  ftotn  time  to 
time ;  and  i^so  that  those  in  power  in 
our  Church  may  be  urged  to  see  to  it, 


that  the  rules  as  laid  down  by  the  Synod 
are  carried  out  to  the  letter  by  its  Tari- 
ous  congregations  in  all  time  oondng.— 
I  remain,  etc.  A  Preacher. 


EDUCATIONAL  DISCUSSION  AT  THE  LATE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
CONGRESS. 


Eelso,  Nov.  1%  1860. 
Dear  Sir, — I  am  the  last  man  to  demur 
to  free  criticism  of  public  acts  or  utter- 
ances, but  I  am  not  insensible  to  unfair- 
ness and  injustice,  and  conceive  that  I 
have  ground  to  complain  of  these  in  your 
notice  of  my  remarKs  at  the  discussion 
in  Glasgow,  to  which  a  friend  has  just 
called  my  attention.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  The  second  day's  discussion  was  com- 
menced by  the  Rev.  Henry  Renton,  who 
attacked  the  Privy  Council  grants,  and 
excited  a  good  deal  of  ieelmg  in  the 
audience,  by  a  vehement  denunciation  of 
the  Free  Church  as  the  party  at  whose 
door  the  blame  lay,  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Privy  Council  system  into  Scot- 
land. It  is  no  doubt  quite  true,  that  if 
the  Free  Church  had  refused  these  grants, 
as  Dr  Candlish  at  first  recommended,  it 
Would  have  been  no  diflBcult  matter  to 
have  compelled  the  Government  to  with- 
hold them  from  the  Established  Church, 
the  Romanists,  and  Episcopalians.  But 
the  prudence  and  good  taste  of  such  a 
statement,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  were  somewhat  questionable.  The 
sole  object  of  the  discuasion  was  to  bring 
out  the  points  of  agreement  among  the 
different  bodies,  and,  if  possible,  to  in- 
duce them  to  concur  in  the  adoption  of 
some  83n8tem  founded  on  a  broad  and 
equitable  basis  ;  and  mutual  recrimina- 
tions regarding  the  past  were  calculated 
to  hinder,  not  to  promote,  this  desirable 
consummation.  The  remainder  of  Mr 
Renton's  speech,  however,  in  favour  of  a 
system  of  education  really  national,  was 
sound  and  judicious." 

Any  person  reading  these  remarks, 
and  ignorant  of  the  facts,  as  your  readers 
are  supposed  to  be,  for  whose  informa- 
tion and  guidance  your  account  is  fur- 
nished, would  infer,  Jlrst^  that  in  "  attack- 
ing,^^ as  you  term  it,  *'  the  Privy  Council 
grants,"  I  had  gratuitously,  if  not  rashly 
and  unwarrantably,  introduced  a,  subject 
that  was  not  legitimately   before  the 


meeting, — or  rather,  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  I  had,  as  you  afterwards  assert 
that  ^*  the  sole  object  of  the  discussion 
was  to  bring  out  me  points  of  agreement 
among  the  different  bodies ;"  and  se- 
eondly,  that  the  strain  and  object  of  the 
speech,  with  the  exception  of  some  con- 
cluding remarks,  was  "vehement  de- 
nunciation of  the  Free  Church,"  at  the 
expense  of  "  prudence  and  good-  taste," 
and  with  "  recriminations  csdculated  to 
hinder,  not  to  promote,  the  desirable 
consummation  of  some  system  founded 
on  a  broad  imd  equitable  basis."  To 
these  imputations  I  have  to  reply — 

1.  That  so  far  from  "  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil grants"  being  irrelevant  to  the  dis- 
cussion, and  from  its  sole  object  being 
as  you  represent,  the  subject  formally 
announcea  in  the  published  programme 
was — "  Denominational  Grants  and  Na- 
tional Education."    Besides  the  primary 
place  given  to  the  former  in  the  an- 
nouncement, they  had  so  much  promi- 
nence in  the  papers  read  introductory  to 
the  discussion,  that  of  five  bearing  all 
upon  the  subject,  two  related  wholly  to 
the  Privy  Council  grants — ^that  of  Dr 
James  Bryce,  entitl^  "  The  Minutes  of 
Council  viewed  in  connection  with  Scot- 
tish Conditions,"  pointing  out  their  de- 
teriorating influence  on  teachers, — ^and 
thatof  Mr  J.C.Colquhoun,on  "TheAd- 
vantages  to  Elementary  Education  from 
the  system  of  the  C(Mnmittee  of  Council," 
strenuously  supporting  it;   while  that 
of  Principal  Tulloch,  on  "  The  Parish 
Schools,"  etc.,  largely  treated  of  them. 
This  is  sufl&cient  to  dispose  of  the  first  in- 
ference to  which  your  remarks  lead,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  absurdity  implied,  of 
supposing  that  intelligent  and  earnest 
men  were  to  discuss  th«  subject  of  Na- 
tional Education  and  blink  the  ohstaclee 
and  evils  that  prevent  their  agreement 

2.  That,  so  far  from  "  vehement  de- 
nunciation of  the  Free  Church"  forming 
the  strain  and  object  of  my  speech,  I 
only  exhibited  the  fact,  that  but  for  its 
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acceptance  of  the  Privy  Conncil  grants, 
the  evils  of  the  denominational  system 
would  never  have  existed  in  Scotland, 
and  therefore  that  the  responsibility  of 
these  evils  lay  at  its  door.  As  the  state- 
meht  was  very  unwelcome  to  a  portion 
of  the  audience,  and  seemingly  chal- 
lenged by  them,  I  repeated  with  all 
plainness  the  important  and  incontro- 
vertible truth.  But  I  did  nothing  more. 
I  attached  no  epithets,  I  added  no  re- 
marks, I  nowise  characterized  the  con- 
duct of  the  Free  Church.  But  for  the 
interruption,  leading  to  a  repetition,  all 
that  I  uttered  of  the  Free  Church  was 
in  a  single  sentence.  The  Chairman, 
Sir  J.  Shuttleworth,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  hubbub  to  apply  the  term 
^^  vehement"  to  my  remarks,  which  had 
been  directed  strongly  against  the  Privy 
Council  grants,  in  connection  with  which 
the  Free  Church  came  incidentally  and 
necessarily  to  be  mentioned.  Had  you 
said  that  I  had  ^^  excited"  his  ^*  feeling" 
by  the  denunciation  of  them,  I  shoidd 
not  have  been  careful  to  answer  you. 
Although  oblivious  at  the  time  that  I 
was  addressing  their  prime  originator,  I 
should  not,  had  I  remembered  it,  have 
thought  of  qualifying  the  expressions. 
Was  a  denunciation  of  the  Privy  Council 
grants,  if  it  were  vehement,  uncalled  for 
and  unseasonable  on  such  an  occasion  ? 
Jjest  no  United  Presbyterian,  and,  least 
of  all,  let  no  periodical  which  bears  the 
name,  and  pretends  to  represent  the 
sentiments  of  the  body,  presume^to  say 
so.  Our  Synod  is  wisely  chary  of  inter- 
meddling with  public  questions,  and 
never  does  so  but  from  urgent  cause, — 
where  the  interests  of  rehgious  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  conscience  are  distinctly 
involved.  Now,  there  has  never  been  in 
the  history  of  our  Church  a  public  ques- 
tion which  has  engaged  so  much  of  the 
Synod's  attention  as  this  of  the  Privy 
Council  grants  for  Scotland  ;  and  there 
has  never  been  one  on  which  the  Synod 
has  expressed  so  imanimously,  so  repeat- 
edly, and  so  emphatically,  its  condem-' 
nation.  Only  last  year  the  Synod 
renewed  the  expression  of  its  condemna- 
tion in  a  formal  declaration,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted.  After  setting 
forth  the  mighty  and  insuperahle  objec- 
tions— that  the  powers  exercised  by  the 
Privy  Council  in  the  distribution  of  these 
funds  are  unconstitutional — ^that  religi- 
ous instruction  lies  beyond  the  legitimate 
province  of  civil  government — that  it  is 


a  gross  violation  of  moral  principle  to ' 
foster  simultaneously  opposite  systems 
of  religious  doctrine — and  that  the  pre- 
sent system  supports  and  propagates 
sectarian  education,  the  declaration  thus 
proceeds : — 

*^  The  Synod  has  witnessed  with  deep 
concern  the  baneful  consequences  of  the 
Privy  Council  grants  for  education  in 
Scotland,  in  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  Popish  and  Puseyite  schools,^ 
which  would  never  have  been  called  into 
existence,  or,  when  formed,  would  have 
been  feeble  and  comparatively  innocu- 
ous, had  not  these  Privy  Coimcil  grants 
been  eargerly  sought  and  largely  obtained 
by  the  Established  and  Free  Churches, 
to  whose  conduct  in  this  matter  must 
be  traced  the  creation  and  extension  in 
Scotland  of  Popish,  Puseyite,  and  Uni- 
tarian schools,  partly  or  mainly,  by  na- 
tional funds. 

"  The  Synod  recommends  that  every 
constitutional  means  should  be  employed 
by  the  members  of  this  Church  to  procure 
the  abolition  of  a  system,  which  has 
grown  to  gigantic  dimensions,  of  foster- 
ing sectarian  education  and  neligious 
error  by  the  Privy  Council  grants." 

Such  being  the  views  of  our  Church, 
and  views  which  I  hold  with  no  reserva- 
tion, doubt,  or  indifference,  I  could  not 
have  reconciled  it  with  my  sense  of  duty 
to  have  spok^i  at  all  on  a  public  occa- 
sion, when  '''•  Denominational  Grants" 
was  the  subject  of  discussion,  without  ex- 
pressing them ;  and  by  so  much  as  the 
occasion  was  important,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity great,  beyond  any  that  had  pre- 
viou^y  arisen,  of  vindicating  these  views 
before  their  chief  opponents,  and  before 
a  large  body  of  enlightened  and  neutral 
auditors,  I  felt  the  obligation  only  the 
greater,  and  the  desire  the  stronger,  to 
set  them  forth  with  all  clearness  and 
fidelity.  But  I  am  not  aware  of  having 
dropped  a  word  which  had  not  the 
sanction  of  my  judgment,  or  which  I 
should  wish  to  recall.  My  only  regret 
was  that  a  fuller  statement  was  not  in 
my  power,  from  the  little  time  allowed 
a  speaker,  and  the  more  that  it  was  at 
the  request  of  respected  brethren  that  I 
determined  to  speak  at  all.  At  the  close 
of  the  discussion,  the  remark  to  me  of  a 
leader  in  the  Free  Church  was,  "You 
said  nothing  but  the  truth  ;"  and  I  had 
the  satisfaction  to  receive  frcon  not  a  few 
unconnected  with  our  Church,  and  mostly 
strangers,  very  cordial  thanks  for  thos$ 
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remarks  on  the  Privy  Council  grants 
and  the  parties  connected  with  them, 
which  have  drawn  down  the  shabby 
censures  of  the  professed  organ  of  my 
own  denomination.  It  is  not  by  trim- 
ming and  compromise — a  feeble  protest 
and  an  apologetic  course— that  any  great 
cause  can  be  promoted.  If  our  principles 
are  worth  contending  for,  as  I  believe 
them  to  be — ^and  if  they  axe  not,  we 
have  no  business  to  profess  them,  and  to 
exist  as  a  distinct  denomination — ^they 
can  only  be  advanced  by  a  decided  and 
earnest  advocacy  in  the  p^ilpit,  on  the 
platform,  and  in  the  press. — I  am,  dear 
sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Henry  Renton. 

Mr  Renton  accuses  us  of  treating  him 
with  "unfairness  and  injustice,  "which  we 
utterly  deny ;  and  by  way  of  proving  his 
case,  he  proceeds  to  defend  himself  from 
a  charge  we  did  not  bring  against  him, 
while  he  virtually  aUows  judgment  to  go 
against  him  by  default,  in  regard  to  the 
point  on  which  we  deemed  him  blame- 
worthy. 

I.  He  affirms  that  our  readers  must 
undoubtedly  infer  from  our  remarks,  that, 
in  attacking  the  Privy  Council  grants, 
he  had ' '  gratuitously,  if  not  rashly  and  un- 
warrantably, introduced  a  subject  which 
was  not  legitimately  before  the  meeting." 
Mr  Renton  must  surely  have  contented 
himself  with  reading  only  that  portion 
of  our  observations  which  related  to  him- 
self ;  for  if  he  has  read  the  whole,  we  are 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  he 
could  draw  any  such  inference.  We  not 
only  gave  the  titles  of  the  papers  read 
by  Dr  Bryce  and  Mr  Colquhoun,  but  we 
stated  that  the  former  "  pointed  out  the 
injurious  influence  of  the  Privy  Council 
scheme,  in  weakening  the  connection  be- 
tween the  universities  and  the  schools, 
and  in  substituting  for  the  old  class  of 
liberally  educated  masters,  a  lower  caste 
of  teachers;"  that  Principal  Tulloch 
.  **  eulogized  the  Privy  Council  scheme  as 
having  done  much  good ; "  that  Mr  Col- 
quhoun "  laboured  to  show  that  no  other 
system  is  now  practicable  in  Scotland ; " 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Lord 
Advocate,  Dr  Guthrie,  and  other  speakers, 
opposed  the  Privy  Council  grants  and  the 
denominational  system.  We  consider  it, 
therefore,  impossible  that  any  of  our 
readers  could  have  fallen  into  the  mis- 
take which  Mr  Ronton  chooses  to  regard 
as  inevitable. 


-  II.  Mr  Renton  denies  that  "  the  sole 
object  of  the  discussion"  was,  as  we  af- 
firmed, "  to  bring  out  the  points  of 
agreement  among  the  different  bodies, 
and,  if  possible,  to  induce  them  to  concur 
in  the  adoption  of  some  system  founded 
on  a  broad  and  equitable  basis  *,"  and  in 
proof  that  we  were  mistaken,  he  states, 
that  "  the  subject  formally  announced 
in  the  published  programme  was,  '  De- 
nominational Grants  and  National  Edu- 
cation**" Our  respected  correspondent 
has  strangely  confounded  the  subject  of 
discussion  with  its  object  The  subject^ 
as  we  distinctly  gave  our  readers  to  un- 
derstand, was  the  Privy  Council  grants 
and  national  education^  but  the  object 
in  view  was  undoubtedly,  by  discussing 
the  evils  of  the  one  system  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  other,  and  by  a  friendly 
conference  respecting  the  points  of  agree- 
ment and  of  difference  among  the  various 
bodies  in  Scotland,  to  promote  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  equitable  and  compre- 
hensive system  of  education.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, at  the  close  of  the  discussion, 
a  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  the  meet- 
ing, that  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  take  the  question  into  further  and 
careful  consideration. 

III.  Mr  Renton  assumes  that  we  blamed 
him  for  attacking  the  Privy  Council  grants 
—an  assumption  which  is  not  supported 
by  a  tittle  of  evidence ;  and  he  proceeds 
to  quote  the  decision  of  the  Synod,  in 
regard  to  these  grants,  to  show  that  he 
was  warranted  to  speak  as  he  did  in  con- 
demnation of  the  rrivy  Council  system. 
Mr  Renton  must  be  quite  well  aware  that 
all  this  is  merely  beating  the  air,  fight- 
ing with  a  man  of  straw  of  his  own 
manufacture*  We  did  not  utter  a  word 
against  his  attack  on  the  grants  referred 
to.  We  made  no  statement  which  could 
warrant  any  such  imputation ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  whole  tenor  of  our  remarks 
showed  our  strong  sympathy  with  the 
opponents  of  the  Privy  Council  and  de- 
nominational systems.  As  for  Mr  Ren- 
ton^s  insinuations  respecting  ^^  trimming 
and  compromise,"  we  can  s^ord  to  treat 
them  very  lightly.  On  this,  and  all  kin- 
dred questions,  our  trumpet  has  never 
given  an  uncertain  sound.  Month  after 
month,  and  year  after  year,  we  have 
pointed  out  the  injurious  effects  of  de- 
nominational grants,  and  have  urged 
upon  our  readers  the  duty  of  uniting 
in  an  energetic  effort  for  their  aboli- 
tion, by  the  establishment  of  a  natLonal 
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system  on  a  broad  and  unsectarian 
basis.  But  oar  zeal  has  neyer  been  so 
blind  and  indiscriminating  as  to  make 
us  insensible  to  the  mistakes  of  our 
friends,  wbieh  have  not  unfrequently 
been  more  mischievous  than  the  assaults 
of  our  adversaries,  or  to  prevent  us  from 
animadverting  on  these  mistakes,  when 
we  conadered  th«n  injurious  to  the  good 
cause.  Whatever  Mr  Renton  may  tWnk, 
it  ig  one  thing  to  call  in  question  the 
prudence,  or  good  taste,  or  temper,  of 
an  advocate  oi  a  cause,  and  another 
and  a  very  different  thing  to  attack  the 
cause  itself.  We  have  never  hesitated, 
when  duty  required  us,  to  exiwess  our 
strong  disapprobation  of  the  policy  of 
our  Free  Church  brethren,  in  accepting 
the  Privy  Council  grants  when  the  mi- 
nutes were  first  issued,  and  thus  lending 
their  support  to  a  denominational  and 
sectarian  system.  But  there  is  a  time 
and  a  place  for  everything,  and  in  com- 
mon with  the  great  body  of  the  audience 
present  at  the  discussion,  we  considered 
Mr  Renton^s  remarks  on  this  subject  both 
ill-timed  and  misplaced,  and  felt  bound 
to  say  so. 

IV.  Mr  Renton  denies  that  he  i^ehe" 
mently  denounced  the  Free  Church  on 
this  occasion,  and  affirms  that  he  merely 
stated  the  fact,  that,  but  for  its  accept- 
ance of  the  grants,  the  evils  of  the  de- 
nominational system  would  never  have 
existed  in  Scotland.  Vehemence  may, 
however,  be  displayed  by  the  tcmes  and 
gestures  of  a  speaker  as  weJl  as  by  his 
words;  and  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
this  quality — ^at  least  in  the  tones  of  Mr 
Renton's  voice — and  that,  too,  before  the 
interruption  of  which  he  speaks  had  taken 
palace,  was  admitted  by  himself  at  the 
time,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
report,  which  appeared  in  the  daily  jour- 
nals:— "Whatever  blame  attached  to 
the  creation  and  continuance  [of  these 
grants]  lay  at  the  door  of  the  Free 
Church.  (Hisses  and  other  interrup- 
tions.) 

"The  Chairman  requested  that  the 
audience,  even  when  a  speaker  displayed 
too  much  vehemence,  would  receive  his 
remarks  with  a  becoming  temperance, 
a»d  perhaps  with  a  temperance  more 
marked  in  proportion  to  the  speaker's 
vehemence.     (Applause.) 

"  Mr  Renton  said  that  the  cause  of  his 
speaking  so  vehemently  was,  that  all  pre- 
sent might  hear  him.  He  would  again 
repeat,"  eto. 


Secondly,  to  judge  rightly  of  the  pro- 
priety of  Mr  Renton's  statement  respect- 
ing the  Free  Church,  it  must  be  taken 
in  connection  with  the  remarks  which 
preceded  and  led  to  it.  He  began  by 
denouncing  the  Privy  Council  grants  as 
unconstitutional,  unstatesmanlike,  un^ 
just,  and  immoral ;  and  after  much  more 
to  the  same  purport,  he  added,  by  way  of 
climax,  that  the  Free  Church  was  solely 
responsible  for  the  introduction  into 
Scotland  of  this  system,  with  aU  the  long 
train  oi  evils  which  he  had  enumerated. 
And  yet  we  are  told  this  was  not  de- 
nunciation, but  merely  the  simple  state- 
ment of  a  fact.  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind,  that,  on  the  previous  day,  Mr 
Fraser  of  Paisley,  a  Free  Church  mini- 
ster, had  read  a  paper  exposing  in  very 
decided  terms  the  defects  and  injurioua 
operation  of  the  Privy  Council  grants, 
and  speaker  after  speaker,  connected 
with  that  Church,  had  in  succession 
pointed  out  the  evils  of  these  grants,  and 
expressed  their  earnest  hope  that  they 
would  be  superseded  by  an  unsectarian 
and  national  system.  Not  a  single  Free 
Churchman  had  supported  the  Privy 
Council  grants ;  their  only  defenders 
were  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  It  was  in  these  circum- 
stances that  Mr  Renton  thought  proper 
to  peril  tiie  harmony  of  the  meeting,  by 
throwing  on  the  Free  Church  the  entire 
blame  of  the  introduction  of  this  system 
into  Scotland,  and  of  all  the  evils  of  which 
he  held  it  to  be  the  fruitful  parent, — 
most  xmaccountably  oblivious  of  the  fact, 
that  the  Established  Church  has,  from 
the  outset,  given  its  no  less  strenuous 
support  to  the  same  system.  In  com- 
mon, we  believe,  with  the  great  body  of 
the  audience  present  at  the  discussion, 
we  were  of  opinion,  as  we  mildly  ex- 
pressed it,  that  "  the  prudence  and  good 
taste  of  such  a  statement,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  were  somewhat  ques- 
tionable f'  and  Mr  Renton  has  said  no- 
thing calculated  in  the  shghtest  degree 
to  modify  this  opinion.  We  thought, 
and  still  think,  that  the  introduction  of 
this  irritating  topic  was  totally  uncalled 
for ;  that  it  could  do  no  good,  and  might 
have  done  much  evil.  But  for  the  good 
sense  and  forbearance  of  the  Free  Church- 
men present,  and  the  tact  and  good  temper 
of  the  chairman,  the  discussion  might  in 
consequence  have  ended  in  a  scene  of 
fierce  wrangling  and  mutual  recrimina- 
tion, which. would  have  postponed  in- 
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definitely  all  hope  of  agreement  among  diatinguifihed  individual  has  been  men- 
the  friends  of  national  education^  con-  tioned,  it  is  a  bare  act  of  justice  to  state, 
nected  with  the  various  denominations  that  the  dignity,  good  humour,  and  tact 
in  our  country.  with  which  he  rebuked  Mr  Kenton's 
Mr  Benton  has  dragged  the  name  of  ''  vehemence  ^'  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Sir  James  Shuttleworth  into  this  discus-  unseemly  uproar  and  discordant  hisses 
sion — ^we  feel  constrained  to  say — ^not  in  of  a  portion  of  the  audience  on  the  other, 
the  best  taste  or  feeling.  It  is  no  busi-  and  restored  the  harmony  of  the  meeting, 
ness  of  ours  to  defend  that  gentleman^  deserved,  and  have  received,  the  com- 
whose  policy,  indeed,  we  have  frequently  mendation  of  all  parties ;  and,  combined 
been  called  on  strenuously  to  oppose ;  with  his  whole  demeanour  as  chairman 
but  we  think  it  right  to  say,  that  if  of  the  educational  section  of  the  Con- 
Mr  Benton^s  remarks  excited  any  un-  gress,  and  the  admirable  addresses  which 
pleasant  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  he  delivered  on  this  occasion,  have  won 
chairman,  no  such  feeling  was  displayed,  for  him  golden  opinions  from  not  a  few  of 
for  he  listened  to  them  with  the  greatest  those  who  were  previously  most  strongly 
coui'tesy,  and  with  apparently  unrufiled  prejudiced  against  him. 
equanimity.  And,  since  the  name  of  this 


THE  ROSE  AND  VIOLETS. 


A  ROSE  hxmg,  pensive,  from  its  parent  stem, 

O'er  weakly  violets  of  softest  hue ; 
And,  as  the  passing  wind  breathed  through  its  leaves^ 

It  shook  upon  them  drops  of  pearly  dew. 


The  modest  flowers  received  the  welcome  gif t^ 
And  drank,  refreshed,  the  moisture  as  it  fell } 

And  gratefully  their  fragrance  soon  arose. 
To  speak  the  thanks  they  had  no  tongue  to  tell. 

3. 

Oh  that  mankind,  methought,  would  wisdom  learn. 
And  deign  to  imitate  these  gentie  flowers ; 

Then  many  a  tear-drop  would  be  lit  with  joy. 
And  many  a  moment  won  from  sorrow's  hours, 

4. 

Did  they  on  whom  the  ever-gracious  Father 
Hath  caused  the  sun  of  happiness  to  shine, ' 

Like  this  sweet  rose,  shed  down  their  kindly  treasure 
On  those  beneath  who  sorrow  and  repine, — 


Then  would  the  lowly,  sorrow-blighted  heart. 
Be  cheered  and  nourished  in  afliiction's  bed  ; 

And,  prayers  ascending  to  the  throne  of  heaven, 
Bring  copious  blessings  on  the  giver's  head. 


A.  L.  S. 
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Italy  in  Transition  :  Public  Scenes  and 
Private  Opinions  in  the  Spring  of  1860; 
illustrated  by  Official  Documents,  etc. 
By  William  Arthur,  A.M.,  Author  of 
"A  Mission  to  the  Mysore,"  "The 
Tongue  of  Fire,"  etc.    Second  Edition. 

London:   Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.    New  York: 

Harper  and  Brothera.    1860. 
Pamphlets,  articles,  and  books  on  Ttaly 
are  rife  at  present;   and  their  multipli- 
city is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  consider- 
ing the  crisis  through  which  that  country 
is  passing,   and   the   excitinpr  events    of 
which  it   is  the  theatre,  making  it  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes  from  every  point  of 
civilisation.    The  production  before  ns  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  reliable 
which  has  come  under  our  notice;  and, 
considering  the  liveliness  with  which  it  is 
written,  the  scholarly  and  elegant  style 
of  its  author,  the  fine  descriptive  power 
which    he    possesses,  and    the  vividness 
with  which  he  sets  before  us  the  varioufl 
scenes  and  conversations  occurring  in  the 
course  of  his  tour — taken  in  connection 
with  the  valuable  documentary  evidence 
drawn  from  the  Papal  Archives  of  the 
revolted  Legations, — ^we  are  not  at  all  sur- 
prised  that  it  has  in   so  short    a   time 
reached  its  second  edition.    Mr  Arthur 
is  already  well  known  as  an  accomplished 
Christian  writer,  and  his  works  have  done 
much  to  stimulate  and  sustain  the  zeal 
and  liberality  of   Christians   throughout 
the  land.     Although  here  he  appears  in  a 
somewhat  different  character,  his  labours, 
we  doubt  not,  will  be  equally  acceptable 
and  equally  useful.    He  takes  his  readers 
over  the  ground  to  which  recent  events 
have  given  an  indescribable  interest ;  and 
as  he  is  one  of  those  travellers  whose 
faculties  are  all  in  a  thoroughly  quickened 
and    sensitive    state,    his    pilgrimage    is 
marked,  from  village  to  village,  and  from 
town  to  town,  by  observations  and  reflec- 
tions which  are  equally  creditable  to  the 
enlightened   traveller  and  the  Christian 
philosopher.    It  is  impossible  to  give  here 
<^vcn  an  outline  of  his  interesting  book. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  few 
extracts,  whrch  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
manner    of   the    author,    and    lead    our 
readers  to  peruse  the  work  for  themselves. 
'  Here  is  a  description  of  Turin,  the  capital 
of  Victor  Emmanuel : — 

"  On  first  entering  Turin  I  was  more  taken 
by  surprise  than  in  any  other  capital  I  had 
visited.  Nothing  had  led  me  to  expect  a  city 
of  such  pretensions.  It  is  regular,  open,  and 
very  beautiful.  The  site  is  level,  the  streets 
rectangular,  and  the  buildings  more  uniform. 


perhaps,  than  in  any  other  capitalj  yet,  partlv 
by  the- help  of  nature,  partly  by  that  of  archi- 
tecture, the  impression  of  sameness  is  hardly 
made,  or,  at  least,  was  not  on  me.  Two 
notable  examples  of  regular  cities  are  Carls- 
ruhe,  the  type  of  concentric  regularity,  and 
Philadelphia,  that  of  the  rectangular.  The 
former  is  oppressively  dull;  and  the  latter, 
noble  city  as  it  is,  becomes  wearisome.  But, 
in  Turin,  the  grand  height  and  scale  of  the 
buildings,  with  the  abundance  of  architectural 
ornament,  prevents  dulness  in  tlie  street- 
fronts  ;  and,  turn  to  whatever  side  you  may, 
all  openings  terminate  in  a  mountain.  Some  • 
times  it  is  a  hill,  thick-s6t  with  villas,  on  wliat 
is  called  *  the  Collina,'  or  southern  chain, 
and  sometimes  it  is  one  of  the  Alps.  In  the 
street  called  *the  Dora  Grossa,'  you  have  a 
line,  nearly  an  English  mile  long,  terminated 
on  one  side  by  the  fa9ade  of  a  palace,  on  the 
other  by  an  Alp,  nine  thousand  feet  high. 

"The  Po,  though  here  not  nearly  such  a 
river  as  the  Thames  at  London,  is  so  treated 
as  to  be  a  great  ornament  to  the  town ;  and 
the  street  leading  up  from  it  towards  the 
palace  is  really  grand,  with  a  row  of  porticoes 
on  each  side,  and,  behind,  a  great  church,  the 
Madre  di  Dio,  like  the  Pantheon  of  Borne. 

"  At  my  second  visit,  I  expected  to  be  less 
impressed  than  at  the  first ;  but  here  it  was, 
the  same  grand,  uniform,  airy  city,  worthy  to 
be  the  capital  of  the  young  kingdom.  It 
looks  as  if  some  one  had  formed  a  noble 
design,  and  had  it  nobly  carried  out.  What 
a'contrast  to  London  !  which,  up  and  down, 
in  and  out,  squat,  clay-coloured,  without 
plan  or  dignity,  except  in  the  squares,  having 
occasionally  a  new  street  struggling  up  to 
a  worthy  scale,  and  in  perhaps  two  of  the 
modem  quarters  proofs  of  design,  looks  as  if 
it  had  not  been  made,  but  had  '  grown,'  like 
Topsy  and  the  British  Constitution !  Yet  it 
has  incomparable  sites.  "Were  Holbom  in 
Oxford  Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  and  'the  Strand 
built  on  some  such  scale  as  the  streets  of 
Turin,  what  a  city  it  would  be !  Were  the  line 
from  the  Marble  Arch  to  Bayswater  turned 
properly  to  account,  the  Eue  Eivoli  would 
be  beaten  hollow.  Were  the  existing  quantity 
of  sightly  building  disposed  upon  some  great 
place,  no  capital  could  touch  it  Had  that 
old  glutton  of  a  corporation  spent  half  the 
money  on  men  of  genius  it  has  done  on  cooks 
and  butchers,  instead  of  every  foreigner  re- 
turning from  London  to  tell  what  a  mass  of 
dingy  villages  we  live  in,  they  would  come 
back  to  say  that  London  was  the  worthy 
mansion  of  a  great  family.  What  influence 
Prance  gains  by  the  beauty  of  Paris,  and  , 
how  much  we  lose  by  the  ugliness  of  London ! 
The  capital  is  to  a  nation  what  the  family- 
seat  is  to  an  individual ;  and  has  as  much  to 
do  with  its  social  influence  in  the  circle  of  its 
neighbours.  Our  damp  climate,  and  quanti- 
ties of  coal-smoke,  impose  upon  us  greater 
necessity  for  attention  to  civic  architecture 
than  lies  upon  others;  for  an  inferior  buildirg 
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in  France  or  Italy  will  look  better  than  a 
Buperior  one  in  London;  and  yet,  in  this 
respect,  we  have  lain  complacently  behind 
our  neighbours." 

Here  again  is  a  description  of  another 
tort— Milan  Cathedral  illuminated  : — 

"When  the  night  eame,  the  city  lighted 
up  with  wonderful  splendour ;  and  the  glow 
of  the  lamps,  the  waving  of  the  banners,  the 
perpetual  rush  along  the  streets,  the  plumes 
and  the  helmets,  the  swell  of  music,  all  seemed 
but  as  the  bees  and  butterflies  to  an  orchard 
in  blossonk*,  whea.the  huge  Cathedral  flashed 
out  with  lines  of  light  all  round  its  frame, 
cunningly  mingling  with  the  tracery,  and 
embellishing  every  piihnacle.  It  was  such  a 
sight  as  one^B  eye  had  never  seen  before,  and, 
in  the  world,  could  not  see  elsewhere.  At  a 
certain  moment,  the  whole  vast  edifice — spire, 
roof,  body — blushed  in  the  richest  crimson. 
This  changed  to  green,  and  again  to  white. 
About  this  there  y(&B  a  mystery,  a  grandeur, 
and  a  beauty  unil'od,  in  the  presence  of  which 
all  recollections  failed  to  offer  a  comparison. 
The  first  fainter  tint&  of  the  crimson,  as  it 
came  out  upon  the  warm,  white  marble  of  the 
Cathedral,  did  remind  me  of  that  rose  blush 
that  may  be  seen  covering  the  mountains  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  !Ked  Sea  at  sunset; 
but  then,  when  this  became  intensified  several 
times,  with  all  the  fretwork  of  the  great 
Cathedral  in  the  midst  of  it,  with  the  spot- 
less sky  behind,  and  a  waving  world  of  ban- 
ners and  plumes  over,  among,  and  below,  it 
was,  for  witchery  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
sublime,  something  uniq.ue. 

"  Is  it  all  a  dream  ?  Am  I  not  at  Netting 
Hill,  having  fallen  a^sleep  over  a  volume  on 
Unfulfilled  Prophecy?  Is  this  a  real  eye 
that  is  gazing,  and  gazing?  It  is  even  so. 
That  is  the  second  cathedral  in  the  Bomish 
world,  waving  with  joy-banners,  gleaming 
with  joy-lamps,  and  flushed  with  successive 
colours,  as  if  emulating  the  northern  lighta ; 
and  all  to  celebrate  the  disruption  of  the 
Pope's  kingdom.  It  is  a  sight  to  gaze  at,  to 
ponder,  and  to  forget  no  more  I 

"  May  brighter  lights  than  these  shine  from 
within  all  the  cathedrals  ere  long ! " 

Mr  Arthur  was  very  eareful  to  inquire 
on  all  sides  what  the  feelings  of  the 
Italians  were  in  reference  to  the  Pope's 
Bull  of  Excommunication.  The  result  of 
his  questioning  was  to  find  the  people 
altogether  indifferent  about  it, — they 
treated  it  with  undisguised  contempt. 
We  have  been  much  pleased  with  tke 
author's  method  of  dealing  with  'the 
Italians  in  .conversing  on  such  questions. 
They  were  willing  listeners,  and  seemed 
delighted  to  have  their  own  views  strength- 
ened by  the  author's  arguments,  which, 
although  pretty  obvious  to  Englishmen, 
presented  the  matter  to  them  in  a  new 
light.    Here  is  a  specimen  : — 

"  '  What  about  the  Excommunication  ?  * 
*•  He  lowered  his  voice,  and  said,  *  It  is 
come;   but  it  will  produce  little  effect:   in 


Piedmont,  perhaps  some ;  but  here  in  Loni' 
bardy,  no.'  (A  little  while  before  a  Pied- 
montese  officer  had  been  saying  that  it  would 
produce  no  effect  in  Pi^mont,  but  some  in 
Lombardy.)  The  old  man  went  on,  *We 
are  not  now  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Such 
acts  have  lost  their  power.  We  regret  them, 
but  are  not  afraid.' 

"  *  To  me,'  I  said,  '  cursing  does  not  seem 
to  be  part  of  the  work  of  Christ's  Church. 
He  gave  His  Apostles  commissions  to  save 
souls ;  but  to  put  them  into  peril  of  damnation 
is  not  the  work  of  any  one  commissioned  by 
Him.' 

*'  *  No,  no,  no,  it  is  wrong,  and  ought  not  to 
be  feared.'  But  this  was  said  with  the  tone  of 
a  man  whose  convictions  spoke,  while  some- 
thing in  his  breast  sounded  rather  hollow,  u 
if  an  old  misgiving  troubled  him. 

"  *  Well,  for  us  English,  of  course,  the  male- 
diction of  the  Holy  Father  seems  a  very 
harmless-  thing.' 

**  He  looked  an,eamest  look  which  said, '  Do 
let  me  hear  why.' 

"  ^  Three  centuries  ago  that  malediction  wu 
lafd  upon  us.  Since  then,  we  never  once  have 
had  his  blessing.  What  was  England  then  ? 
A  small,  disunited,  ignorant,  superstitious, 
third-rate  power.  From  that  day  dates  our 
national  greatness  and  welfare.' 

"  *  Ah  r  he  cried,  with  a  splendid  smile  upon 
his  grave  old  face,  the  light  of  a  well-read 
history  kindling  up,  '  Ah !  it  was  so.  From 
the  time  of  your  breach  with  the  Pope  your 
glory  began. 

** '  Yes,  and  in  spite  of  his  curse  it  has 
steadily  grown ;  but,  mark,  it  has  not  been 
a  growth  of  mere  political  glory,  but  that  has 
all  been  founded  on  the  growth  of  religion 
and  virtue.  We  have  more  religious  know- 
ledge, and  fear  of  God ;  and  they  are  increas- 
ing in  OTV  countiy.  At  the  period  I  refer  to, 
our  people  learned  to  go  and  seek  for  religion 
in  the  New  Testament' 

"  *  That  is  the  true  source  of  the  Christian 
religion.* 

"  *  Yes,  there  it  is  as  taught  by  Christ  and 
the  Apostres;  and  then,  the  proof  that  the 
curse  of  God  has  not  rested  where  the  carBe 
of  the  Pope  rests,  and  the  blessing  of  God 
where  his  blessing  abounds,  is  to  be  foimd  in 
the  moral  condition  of  our  people,  and  of 
those  of  the  States  of  the  Church  and  Naples. 
God  forbid  that  I  should  set  up  our  people  as 
a  model:  they  are  very  far  from  it  We 
have  causes  of  shame  without  number;  but 
still  the  fact  remains,  that  in  the  States  of 
the  Church  and  Naples,  constantly  refreshed 
with  the  Pope's  benedictions,  out  of  a  million 
people,  about  two  hundred  are  yearly  ac- 
cused of  murder ,  and,  in  England,  only  four. 
Where  does  the  blessing  of  God  rest  ? ' 

"  His  face  beamed  as  if  I  had  given  him  a 
little  fortune.  Whether  his  pleasure  arose 
from  relief  to  his  own  mind,  or  fi-om  acquir- 
ing a  fact  he  could  use  with  others,  I  could 
hardly  tell. 

"  *  Well,'  he  said,  *  our  poor,  poor  Italy  has 
suffered.  Oh  !  bow  ill-used  our  people  hare 
been !  They  may  be  well  backward  m  many 
things;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  think  you  can 
tell  our  friends  in  England  that  you  bare 
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found  moderation  and  order  among  ns.  After 
all,  Italy  may  be  united  and  happy  yet.' 

**  There  was  a  weight  of  sorrow  and  a  tender- 
ness of  hope  in  these  words  that  would  have 
melted  any  one.  *May  God  grant  it!'  I 
said  with  deep  feeling.  *0h,'  he  replied, 
*  you  cannot  tell  how  sweet  it  is,  after  all  we 
have  passed  through,  to  hear  a  foreigner,  an 
Englishman,  speak  with  such  heart  of  our 
country.  Perhaps  she  has  yet  a  future  before 
her.' 

"  I  said,  *  I  trust  God  may  have  great  things 
in  store  for  her;  and  if  she  become  really 
free,  united,  and  enlightened,  In  the  family 
of  nations  Italy  will  be  the  fairest  sister.^ 
The  old  man  looked  as  if  he.  could  have 
lingged  me.** 

At  page  215  we  have  a  description  of 
the  Mordaechia,  the  usual  punishment  for 
blasphemy.  It  may  have  a  kind  of  archae- 
ological valHe,  and  serve  to  throw  some 
light  on  those  heads,  with  hideous  ago- 
nized faces  and  pirotruding  tongues,  which 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  sculptures  of 
some  of  onr  elder  cathedrals,  such  as  that 
of  Elgin,  and  which  are  for  the  most  part 
loosely  described  as  representations  of 
I>ives  in  the  parable : — 

"  Puniskment  Jhr  BkupJiemy.—Jn  the^  city 
of  Fermo,  two  citizens  were  accused  of  blas- 
phemy. The  bishop  commanded  them  to  be 
hound  and  put  in  prison;  afterwards,  on  a  high 
day,  he  had  them  carried  to  an  Open  place  out- 
side the  city  gates.  Thejr  were  made  to  kneel 
down,  and  the  mordaccMa  was  placed  on  the 
lips  of  one,  and  on  the  tongue  of  the  other. 
One  died  not  many  hours  after  having  under- 
gone the  punishment,  and  the  life  of  the  other 
-was  in  great  danger.  For  strangers,  who  may 
be  ignorant  of  it,  we  will  tell  what  the  mor- 
dacchia  is.  It  is  formed  of  two  rods,  whi<A 
at  the  two  extremities  can  be  compressed 
together  by  the  force  of  steel  springs.  The 
mouth  of  the  sufferer  being  opened,  his  hands 
and  feet  tied,  and  he  made  to  put  out  Ms 
tongue,  the  tongue  itself  is  pressed  between 
the  rods  closed  by  the  springs.  Thus  the 
wretch  remains  with  his  tongue  out  of  his 
month,  tortured  by  that  barbarous  instru- 
ment. Little  by  little-  the  tongue  enlarges, 
and  thrusts  out  the  lips.  If  the  victim 
should  refuse  to  put  out  the  tongue,  the  exe- 
cutioners take  his  lips,  and  press  them  be- 
tween the  two  steel  springs;  so  that  the 
mouth  remains  closed  against  respiration,  the 
steel  springs  stick  to  the  lips,  and  the  anguish 
of  the  sufferer  cannot  vent  itself  by  cries,  and 
escapes  only  by  the  eyes,  the  colour  of  the 
face,  and  frequently  by  a  paroxysm  of  con- 
vulsion. In  the  execution  at  Fermo,  a  doctor 
declared  that  the  men  tortured  would  die  in 
less  than  an  hour  unless  the  punishment 
ceased.  The  barbarity,  however,  was  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent,  as  to  compel  them  to 
walk  to  the  prison  (a  mile)  with  the  mor- 
dacdiiay  through  which,  a9  we  have  said,,  one 
of  them,  Luigi  Tacchi,  died  a  few  hours 
after." 

We  regret  that  we  must  pause  here.  No 


extracts  can  give  a  proper  impression  of 
the  book,  and  we  trust  our  readers  will 
lose  no  time  in  obtaining  it  for  them- 
selves. We  may  only  add  that  there  is  a 
large  appendix  at  the  end  of  the  Docu- 
ments, on  which  reflections  in  the  work 
are  founded,  and  calculated  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  frightful  misrule  of 
the  Papal  States.  We  cannot  read  them 
without  feeling  the  force  of  a  remark 
made  to  the  author  by  a  man  at  Bologna : 
**  Sib,  the  Almightt  is  tibed  of  Hojib." 

The  Wobks  op  the  Rev.  John  Mac- 
LAURiN.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Goold,  D.D. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Edinburgh :  John  M'Laren.  1860, 
A  PROPER  edition  of  Maclaurin  was  hither- 
to a  great  desideratum,  but  it  is  now  well 
supplied  in  that  which  lies  before  us,  and 
which  has  been  brought  out  under  the 
scholarly  and  accomplished  editorship  of 
Dr  Goold.  No  one  could  have  been  better  ♦ 
fitted  for  this  task,  and  none  could  have 
brought  to  it  a  heart  more  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  it.  This  could  be  inferred, 
were  there  nothing  else,  from  the  able  man- 
ner in  which  Dr  Goold  edited  the  works 
of  Dr  Owen, — a  formidable  undertaking, 
and  yet  one  to  which  Dr  Goold  brought 
his  powers  and  attainments  to  bear  in  a 
way  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  To 
this  edition  of  Maclaurin  there  is  pre- 
fixed a  short  but  very  vivid  memoir  by 
Dr  Gillies ;  and  the  editor  has  supplied  a 
prefatory  note  to  each  treatise,  with  an  ex- 
planation of'  its  design  and  analysis  of  its 
contents.  This  is  a  happy  idea.  It  has 
been  well  executed,  and  much  facilitates 
the  intelligent  perusal  of  the  volumes.  It 
!s  unnecessary  to  enlarge,  or  even  to  say  a 
single  word,  upon  the  remarkable  excellen- 
cies of  Maclaurin's  writings.  They  are 
well  known  and  highly  appreciated  in  our 
country;  his  sermon  on  Glorying  in  the 
Cross  of  Christ  has  been  pronounced  by 
competent  authorities  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  langnage,  and  the  same  qualities 
more  or  less  distinguish  his  other  writings. 
We  regard  the  present  edition  as  a  most 
important  service  to  our  theological  lite- 
rature, and  cordially  thank  Dr  Goold  for 
it.  We  doubt  not  it  will  speedily  find  its 
way  into  many  libraries  and  households 
throughout  our  land. 

Coy»TABLB's  Educational  Sebies. 

Edinburgh  ^  James  Gordon.     Ldndon:    Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co. 

This  admirable  series  of  school  books 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Gordon, 
educational  publisher,  Edinburgh,  and 
fovmerly  one  of  the  partners  of  Constable 
and  Cow    They  consist  of  come  eight  or 
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nine  Tolames,  of  varioas  siaes  and  prices. 
The  J  begin  at  **  the  beginning,"  and  are  ad- 
mirably graduated,  so  as  to  range  from  the 
first  step  of  the  laddel*  of  instruction  up  to 
lessons  in  Science  and  readings  from  the 
great  orators  and  poets  of  England.  Dr 
Clyde's  Geography,  one  of  the  series,  is 
excellently  arranged,  and  exceedingly  well 


fitted  for  a  manual  on  that  generally  ill- 
taught  branch  of  education.  We  cannot 
at  present  particularize  the  Tolomes,  but 
have  much  pleasure  in  directing  attention 
to  them  generally,  and  commending  them 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  hare  the 
charge  of  the  education  of  youth. 


SntBlligBnw,— Ittltilt  ^rahtjtrrinn  (Cjiiirrl;. 


PRBSBTTBHIAL  PB0GBBDIN08. 

Arbroath.-~iT\iiB  pi'esbytery  met  on  the 
25th  September  —  the  Eev.  Alexander 
8orley,  moderator  oro  tern.  Bead  a  letter 
from  Mr  Robert  Johnstone,  preacher,  in- 
timating his  acceptance  of  the  call  he  had 
received  from  the  congregation  of  N. 
Grimsby  Street,  Arbroath.  Read  also  a 
letter  from  Mr  Thomas  Swan,  preacher,  in- 
timating his  acceptance  of  the  call  that  had 
been  addressed  to  him  by  the  congregation 
of  Muirton.  Mr  Swan,  being  present,  then 
gave  in  all  his  trials  for  ordination,  which 
were  severally  and  unanimously  sustained ; 
and  his  ordination  was  appointed  to  take 
place  at  Muirton  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  of 
October,  at  a  quarter  past  11  am,, — the 
following  members  of  presbytery  to  con- 
duct the  services :  namely,  Mr  Niven  to 
preach,  Mr  Anderson  to  ordain  and  address 
the  minister,  and  Mr  Sorley  to  address  the 
congregation.  The  edict  was  appointed  to 
be  read  in  the  congregation  on  two  Sab- 
baths previous  to  the  ordination.  Agreed 
to  meet  also  at  Muirton,  on  same  day,  for 
the  transaction  of  ordinary  business. — This 
presbytery  met  again,  according  to  ap- 
pointment, at  Muirton,  on  the  30th  Octo- 
ber, for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  Mr  Swan 
over  the  congregation  there — the  Rev. 
Alexander  Anderson,  moderator.  Mr 
Hugh  L.  Niven  preached  the  ordination 
sermon,  from  Romans  i.  16.  The  clerk 
then  stated  the  previous  steps,  and  pro- 
posed the  questions  of  the  Formula,  which 
being  satisfactorily  answered,  Mr  Swan 
was  solemnly  set  apart,  bv  prayer  and  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  brethren,  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  to  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  the  congregation  of  Muir- 
ton. The  members  of  presbytery  having 
given  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  the 
moderator  delivered  the  charge  to  the 
newly-ordained  minister,  and  Mr  Sorley 
addressed  the  congregation,  and  concluded 
the  services  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
presbytery  then  proceeded  to  the  transac- 
tion of  ordinary  business,  when  Mr  R. 
Johnstone,  who  had  accepted  the  call  to 
N.  Grimsby  Street,  Arbroath,  being  pre- 


sent, gave  in  all  his  trials  for  ordination, 
which  were  unanimously  approved  seriatim 
and  in  cumulo.  The  presbytery  then  ap- 
pointed his  ordination  to  take  place  at 
Arbroath  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  December 
next,  the  services  to  commence  at  11  o'clock 
— Mr  Campbell  to  preach,  Mr  J.  F.  Millar 
to  ordain  and  give  the  charge,  and  Mr 
Aird  to  address  the  congregation.  The 
edict  to  be  read  from  the  pulpit  on  the  two 
Sabbaths  immediately  preceding.  Agreed 
to  meet  same%day  for  the  transaction  of 
ordinary  business. 

Dumfriea, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  7lh 
November — Rev.  John  Torrance,  mode- 
rator pro  tern.  It  was  agreed  to  recommend 
the  congregations  in  the  bounds  to  obserre 
Thursday,  20th  December,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Reformation  from  Fopery.  Mr 
Nath.  M*Dougal  gave  an  excellent  outline 
of  the  lectures  delivered  at  the  Hall ;  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the 
students  for  the  coming  year — Mr  Kinnear, 
convener.  Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  at 
Dumfries  on  the  second  Wednesday  of 
January. 

Dundee, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, the  23d  October — the  Rev.  James 
Wilson,  moderator  pro  tern.  Read  cer- 
tificates of  attendance  at  the  Hall  from 
Professors  Harper  and  M'Michael  in  be- 
half of  Messrs  Lyon  of  the  fifth  year,  Beatt 
and  Douglas  of  the  fourth  year*;  also  from 
Professors  Lindsay  and  Eadie  in  behalf  of 
Mr  David  K.  Miller  of  the  first  year,  all 
of  whom  had  been  the  regular  time  at  tbe 
Hall.  Messrs  Lyon  and  Gray  haviojj 
finished  their  course  of  study  at  the  Hall 
were  taken  on  trials  for  license,  and  had 
subjects  of  trial  assigned  them.  A  letter 
was  read  from  Mr  Hugh  Taylor  Howat, 
under  call  to  Broughty  Ferry  congrega- 
tion, in  which  he  intimated  his  cordial 
acceptance  of  said  call.  Tha  presbjteiy 
received  all  tbe  trials  for  ordination  of  Mr 
Howat,  and  appointed  that  his  ordination 
should  take  place  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, at  Broughty  Ferry — the  Rev.  James 
Wilson  to  preach,  the  Rev.  John  C. 
Baxter  to  preside  and  address  the  mini- 
ster, and  the  Rev.  Dr  M^Uavin  to  axldretf 
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the  congregation  and  x^onclade.  Mr  Charles 
M'Enran,  who  had  given  at  a  preyious 
meeting  part  of  his  trials,  now  gave  the  re- 
mainder, with  which  the  members  of  presbj- 
terjr  expressed  their  entire  satisfaction,  and 
ho  was  licensed  to  preach  the  GK>spel.  The 
Rev.  John  C.  Baxter,  at  the  request  of  the 
presbytery,  gave  a  full  statistical  report  of 
the  destitute  localities  in  Dundee  and 
neighbourhood,  which  report  was  received, 
and  thanks  given  to  Mr  Baxter.  The 
presbytery  agreed  that  said  report  should 
be  fully  considered  and  finally  disposed  of 
at  next  ordinary  meeting  of  presbytery,  on 
Taesday,  the  8th  January  1861.  —  The 
presbytery  met  at  Bronghty  Ferry  on 
Thursday,  the  8th  November,  when,  after 
sermon,  Mr  Hugh  Taylor  Howat  was  set 
^  apart  to  the  office  of  the  ministry  in  the 
church  there.  This  is  a  very  harmonious 
settlement.  The  field  is  a  promising  one, 
and  Mr  Howat  enters  on  his  .labours  under 
^        favourable  prospects. 

Kirkcaldy,  —  This    presbytery   met    at 
Kirkcaldy  on  the  28th  September — ^Kev. 
Mr  Jackson,  moderator.    Minutes  of  last 
meeting  having  been  read  and  approved, 
it  was  agreed,  that  when  the  duty  of  sup- 
plying Professors'  pulpits  during  a  session 
of  the  Divinity  Hall  shall  again  devolve  on 
this  presbytery,    ministers   shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  duty  in   the  alphabetical 
order  of  the  names  of  their  congregations. 
Mr  W.  T.  Thomson,  student  of  divinity, 
was,  at  his  own  request,  transferred  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  within  wliose 
bounds  he  is  about  to  become  resident.    A 
communication,  addressed  by  the  Home 
Mission  Board  to  the  congregation  of  Ken- 
noway,  respecting  stipend,  having  been 
duly  considered,  was  ordered  to  be  trans- 
roitted  by  the  clerk  to  that  congregation, 
along  with  an  intimation  that  it  had  the 
cordial  sanction  and  approval  of  the  pres- 
bytery.   Appointed  next  meeting  to  be  at 
licven,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  November. 
Lancashire, — This    presbytery    met    in 
Brunswick  Street  Yestry,  Manchester,  on 
Wednesday,  I4th  November— Rev.  Wm. 
(V      M*Kerrow,  D.D.,  moderator.    The  Rev. 
i.      R.  S.  Scott  presented  a  petition  for  a  mo- 
deration in  a  call  to  a  minister,  and  for  an 
\       election  of  elders,  from  the  congregation 
^       at  Sutton ;  and  the  Rev.  Jas.  T6wer»  was 
1       appointed  to  preside  in  the  moderation  pf 
I      a  call,  and  in  the  election  of  two  elders,  at 
^      Sutton,  on  the  25th  November. 

JVewcoa^fe.— This  presbytery  met  on  the 
^  6th  November^tbe  Rev.  Alex.  Shennan, 
^  moderator.  A  petition  from  the  congre- 
P  gation  of  Blyth  for  the  moderation  of  a 
^  call  for  a  minister,  being  read  and  sup- 
I  ported  by  Messrs  Darling  and  Gray,  com- 
^  missioners,  was  granted ;  the  moderation 
,       to  ta^e  place  at  Blyth,  on  Tuesday,  20th 


inst,  at  7  p.H.,-^Mr  Ball  to  preach  and  pre- 
side on  t^e  occasion.  An  application  being 
made  by  the  congregation  of  Monkwea^- 
mouth  for  the  continuance  of  supplement  of 
stipend  to  their  minister  for  another  year, 
it  was  agreed  to  recommend  this  case  to  the 
favourable  attention  of  the  Synod's  Home 
Mission  Board,  in  the  hope  that  the  congre- 
gation, according  to  a  resolution  proposed 
by  themselves,  will  afterwards  "be  self-sup- 
porting. Resumed  consideration  of  the 
Synod's  remit  of  overture  on  the  mode  of 
election  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, when,  after  some  discussion,  the 
overture  waa  approved.  Next  meeting  of 
presbytery  on  first  Tuesday  of  December. 
Per^.— This  presbytery  met  on  the  30th 
Oct.,  and  was  constituted  by  Mr  Clark, 
moderator  pro  t$m.  The  clerk  reported 
the  transference  of  Mr  Alexander  Duncan, 
student,  from  the  Presbytery  of  Lancashire. 
Received  certificates  of  attendance  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Divinity  Hall  from 
Messrs  Lamb,  Murray,  Donaldson,  Sharpe, 
and  Duncan.  The  appointment  of  the 
committees  fqr  the  superintendence  of 
students  was  continued.  Inquired  regard- 
ing contributions  to  the  Synod  Fund,  when 
it  was  found  that  they  had  been  made  by 
many  congregations,  and  that  others  are 
about  to  make  them.  Messrs  Ramsay  and 
Martin,  Criefi^  and  Swan,  Comrie,  wero 
appointed  the  presbytery's  committee  on 
statistics — ^Mr  Ramsay,  convener.  Mr 
Millar,  Methven,  was  chosen  moderator  in 
the  room  of  Mr  Lamb.  The  minutes  of 
Synod  having  come  to  hand,  it  was  agreed 
to  enter  the  finding  of  Synod  in  the  case  of 
KinkeH  on  the  minutes  of  presbyteiy.  A 
report  of  Mr  Adam's  location  at  Kinkell, 
from  15th  April  to  21st  Oc1<ober,  was  re- 
ceived and  read ;  when  it  was  agreed  to 
express  the  great  gratification  of  the  pres- 
bytery at  said  report.  Appointed  the  next 
meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held  on  the 
Tuesday  after  the  foujrth  Suturday  of  No- 
vei]»ber. 

ORIGINATIONS. 

Broughty  Ferry.  —  Mr  Hugh  Taylor 
Howat,  ordained  8th  November  —  Mr 
James  Wilson,  Mr  John  G.  Baxter,  and 
Dr  M*Gavin  officiating. 

Dumfries, — ^Mr  Robert  Wijshart,  ordained 
llth  October— Messrs  Kinnear,  Faterson, 
and  Barclay  officiating. 

FaXkirk^  East—'i/lT  Williajn  Miller,  or- 
^dained  6th  November— Mr  Peter  White, 
Denny,  and  Mr  Andrew  Dodds,  Avon- 
bridge,  officiating. 

GALLS  MODBBATSD. 

^     Bhth, — Mr  James  Craig,  Meams,  called 
20tfa  Noettber— Rev.  S.  Wallace,  presiding. 
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ier,  pro! 

called  20th  NoTember— Ber.  Mr  Finlaysoii 
pretidiDg. 

FBOBATIOVKR  UCBHSBD. 

Mr  Charles  M<Ewaii,  by  the  Dundee 
Presbytery,  on  the  23d  October. 


DiKD,  at  Alffiem,  on  10th  nit,  the  Bey. 
John  More,  AUoa. 

OXITED  HIGH  8TBBBT  AMD  CAXOVOATB 
MISSION. 

Ths  Bey.  A.  L.  Simpson  haying  been 
nnanimonsly  inyited  by  the  joint-commit- 
tees of  Bose  Street  and  Bronffhton  Place 
to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  tikis  mission, 
and  haying  accepted^the  inyitation,  special 
senrices  were  held  in  Henderson  Church, 
on  Sabbath,  the  1 2th  nit.,  conducted  in  the 
forenoon  by  Mr  Simpson,  in  the  afternoon 
by  Mr  Finlayson,  Bose  Street,  and  in  the 
eyening  by  Dr  Thomson,  of  Bronghton 
Place.  The  church  was  well  filled  during 
the  day,  and  crowded  in  the  eyenins.  The 
subjects  discussed  at  these  introductory 
senrices- were  all  strictly  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  On  the  following  eyening  a  fruit 
soir^  was  held  in  the  church,  which  was 
crowded  to  excess.  Interesting  and  appro- 
priate addresses  were  deliyered  by  the 
chairman  (James  Duncan,  Esq.),  the  Bey. 
Dr  Thomson,  the  Key.  Messrs  Finlayson, 
A.  Millar  (of  the  City  Mission),  Simpson, 
and  Messrs  Orr  and  Peddle,  missionaries 
connected  with  the  station.  The  meeting 
was,  in  all  respects,  a  pleasant  and  satis- 
factory one ;  and  the  genial  feeling  which 
peryaded  it  gaye  ample  augury  of  success 
to  the  cause. 

U  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  although 
tite  preachinff  on  Sabbath  is  confined  to 
Henderson  Church,  the  pra^^er-meetings. 
Sabbath  schools,  and  other  missionary  and 
educational  operations  connected  with 
Chalmers'  Close,  are  carried  on  in  all  re- 
spects as  formerly. 

PBOPOBBD  MSMOIB  OF  THB  LATE 
DR  LAWSOH. 

Wb  are  glad  to  understand  that  the  life  of 
Dr  Lawson  of  Selkirk  is  now  at  last  about 
to  be  written.  Dr  M*Farlane  of  Glasgow 
has  kindly  consented  to  undertake  the 
task ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  it  could  not 
be  in  better  hands.  It  should  indeed  haye 
been  done  long  ago ;  but  better  late  than 
neyer.  All  parties  possessing  letters  of 
Dr  Lawson,  or  who  are  able  to  communi- 
cate any  interesting  reminiscences  of  him, 
are  respectfully  requested  to  forward  such 


to  Dr  M^ailane  without  delay.  It  is 
highly  important,  and  only  fair,  that  all 
ayailable  meaoa  for  the  iUnstntioii  of  his 
interesting  theme  should  be  fnmishedto  Dr 
M'FarlAue,  that  this  **  misnng  link"  in  our 
denominational  literature  may  be  supplied 
as  fully,  and  at  as  early  a  date,  as  possible. 

CBHTSNABT  OV  THB  UM1TKI>  I' BIBB  I  I II II  U  H 
CHUBCH,  XB80L. 

A  SoiBBB,  in  reeognidon  of  the  centenary 
of  the  Errol  eeogregation,  was  held  in  the 
church  oa  the  eyening  of  Monday,  the 
22d  October.    The  esteemed  pastor  of  the 
conjpregation,   Mr  Lamb,    occupied   the 
chair.      Around  him  were  Dr   Piingle, 
Auchterarder ;  Messrs  Gilfillan  and  Ber- 
wick, Dundee ;  Clark,  Abemethy ;  BusseU, 
Newburffh ;  and  Hunter,  Pitrodie,  of  the 
United  rresbyterian   Church ;   with  Mr 
Graham  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
Dr  Grierson  of  the  Free  Church,  Errol  : 
all  of  whom  took  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  evening.    The  audience  crowded 
the  church,  and — eyincing  the  respect  and 
honour  in  which  Mr  Lamb  is  held  in  the 
district— was  composed  of  the  adherents 
of  the  different  denominations.    The  use 
of  the  Free  Church  had  been  offered  for 
the  soiree;  but,  in  the  circumstances,  it 
was  gratefully  decUned.    After  praise  and 
prayer,  Mr  Lamb,  with  his  gift  of  clear 
ana  graceful  characterization,  gaye  some 
notices  of  the  origin  of  the  congregation, 
and  of  the  ministry  of  his  predecessor,  Mr 
Watson,  which  stretched  oyer  the  length- 
ened period  of  fifty-three  years.     fVom 
these  notices  the  following  extracts  are 
made  : — **  As  far  back  as  1750,  a  few  indi- 
viduals in  Errol  and  surrounding  district 
were  members  of  the  Associate  congre- 
gation, Perth ;   and  these  continuing  to 
increase,  application   was    made  to  the 
presbytery,  in  1753,  to  give  them  sermon 
at  Errol.    Their  request  was  granted,  bat 
the  supply  given  was  not  regular.    This 
state  of  things  continued  till  Januaiy  1759, 
when,  at  the  request  of  the  people,  thej 
were  formed  into  the  congregation  of  Erroli 
and  elders  were  ordained  over  them.    In 
January  1760  a  call  was  moderated,  which 
was  in  favour  of  Mr  Robert  Watson,  who 
was  ordained  on  the  22d  October  of  thst 
year."     Of  the  congregation,  Mr  Lamb 
says,  "  Its  number  has  never  been  large, 
and  has  fluctuated  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  times.    I  have  reason,  however,  to 
believe  that,  at  the  manifestation  of  the 
sons  of  God,  there  will  be  not  a  few  who 
have  Uved  within  the  past  century  who 
will  rise  to  bless  God  that  they  have  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  Gospel  ordinances  in 
connection  with  it."    To  his  predecessor 
he  bore  Uie  following  testimony :  "I  have 
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the  best  reason  to  believe  that  be* was  a 
frtithfal  and  laborious  minister,  respected 
by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  mach 
respected  also  by  his  congregation  and  in 
the  district  in  which  he  laboured.  If  not 
what  is  called  a  very  popular,,  he  was  at 
any  rate  a  solid,  judicious,  and  faithful 
preacher.  I  have  read  a  sermon  of  his, 
preached  before  the  provincial  Synod  of 
his  Church,  on  Nehemiah  vii^  20,  *  The  God 
of  heaven.  He  will  prosper  us/  which  dis- 
covers an  exactness  of  method,  and  a  cer- 
tain ingenious  quaintness  of  illustration, 
which  must  have  made  it  very  interesting 
and  memorable  to  the  h«arer.  This  sort 
of  quaintness  and  point  was  manifested, 
too,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  people.  A 
female  member  of  his  congregation,  after 
being  at  a  communion,  told  him  that  she 
had  heard  a  sermon  on  the  love  of  Christ, 
from  one  of  the  ministers,  with  which  she 
was  much  delighted ;  but  she  was  mueh 
grieved  that  she  could  not  remember  his 
expressions.  After  making  some  attempts 
to  recollect  them,  Mr  Watson  said,  *  I  see 
you  have  forgot  the  minister*s  expression, 
but  it  is  very  evident  that  you  have  not 
forgot  the  tnipression.'  From  the  members 
of  his  own  family  I  have  learned  that  as  a 
man  he  was  somewhat  pechliar :  that  he 
was  a  man  of  exact  method  and  order  in 
everything ;  that  he  moved  in  a  circle  or 
square  of  habits  of  his  own  ;  that  every- 
thing was  weighed  or  measured  ;  and  that 
in  everything  he  was  economicaL     His^ 


personal  appearance,  I  have  learned,  was 
grave  and  dignified^  commanding  respect 
rather  than  inviting  familiarity;  and  I 
have  heard,  that  when  he  went  forth  to 
the  street  of  the  village,  with  his  grave 
aspect,  storied  wig,,  an-d  his  staff  in  his 
hand,  the  ruder  children  would  have 
s&ulked  into  comers  to  escape  his  rebuke 
or  his  frown.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr  Watson 
was  a  man  of  considerable  individuality  of 
character,  a  faithful  minister,  and  a  truly 
good  man.  He  died  in  a  good  old  age,  in 
his  77th  year,  in  the  blessed  hope  of  a 
glorious  resurrection." 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr  Lamb 
alluded  to  the  remarkable  circumstance 
that  the  congregation  has  been  served  in 
the  pastorate  by  only  two  individuals  in 
succession  for  a  whole  century ;  and  that 
these  two  men  were  born  in  the  same  town 
of  Brechin,  at  places  distant  from  each 
other  only  some  300  yards.  Of  hi?  own 
ministry  he  did  not  speak  at  any  length-, 
only  allowing  himself  a  few  sentences, 
exquisite  in  ^eir  feeling  and  expression, 
in  acknowledgment  of  conscious  shortr 
coming,  of  gratitude  to  God,  and  of  attachf- 
ment  to  the  people  of  his  charge.  Many 
throughout  the  bounds  of  the  Synod^  on 
reading  this  brief  notice,  will  join  in  the 
wish  of  all  present  at  the  centenaiy  com- 
memoration, that  Mr  Lamb's  ministry  of 
forty-seven  years,  and  these  of  faithful  and 
highly-appreciated  work,  may  still  be  for 
long  and  in  efficiency  continued. 


OBITUARY. 


Died  at  his  house,  Buccleuch  Place,  on  the  13th  November  1860,  William  Oliphant, 
Esq.,  Publisher. — We  cannot  permit  one  so  estimable,  and  so  closely  connected  with 
this  journal,  to  pass  away  from  amongst  us  without  some  tribute,  however  short 
and  necessarily  hurried,  paid  to  his  memory.  Mr  Oliphant  was  born  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  14th  January  1807.  He  had  the  advantage  of  being  the  child  of  godly 
parents.  His  father,  William  Oliphant,  bookseller,  was  long  a  well-known  and 
highly  esteemed  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  and  an  elder  in  the  United  Secession  congre- 
gation of  Bristo  Street.  His  mother,  Mary  Irvine,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr  William 
Irvine,  builder,  who  was  also  long  a  respected  elder  of  the  same  congregation. 
Along  with  pious  instruction  and  consistent  example  at  home,  Mr  Oliphsuit  re- 
ceived a  liberal  and  classical  education,  at  the  High  School  and  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. At  one  time  his  views  were  directed  towards  the  holy  ministry,  but  the 
state  of  his  health  induced  him  to  abandon  this  design,  and  devote  himself  to  mer* 
cantile  pursuits.  Having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  bookselling  trade,  first  with 
his  father,  and  then,  for  a  twelvemonth,  with  Mr  Currjr,  Dublin,  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  his  father  in  1831.  Soon  after  he  comimenced,  separately,  on  his 
own  account,  a  printing  establishment ;  but  ere  long,  finding  that  this  made  too 
great  demands  on  his  time  and  energies,  he  resigned  it,  confining  himself  to  the 
bookselling  business.  After  the  death  of  his,  father,  in  1842,  and  of  his  younger 
brother,  Walter  (who  had  been  assumed  into  the  business),  in  1846,  he  remained 
sole  partner  in  the  firm  of  William  Oliphant  and  Sons,  until  about  two  years  ago, 
when  the  extent  of  the  concern,  and  his  own  impaired  health,  led  him  to  take,  as 
partners,  the  two  gentlemen  in  whose  hands  the  business  now  remains.  There  is  no 
.dou,bt  that  the  foundation  of  its  prosperity  was  laid  by  the  sagacity  of  his  father ; 
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but,  in  the  hands  of  Mr  OKpharit,  junior,  the  businees  was  ahnost  remodelled,  and 
much  extended;  having  formerly  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  religious 
publications,  particularly  to  books  of  religious  instruction  and  entertainment, 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  capacities  of  the  young,  it  was  made  to  embrace  publica- 
tions of  another  and  higher  character,  siich  as  the  worts  of  Dr  Brown,  Duncan's 
Seasons,  Kitto's  Illustrations,  etc.  At  the  same  tim6,  it  became  largely  connected 
with  the  publications  of  the  religious  denomination  to  which  he  belonged,  and  in  the 
prosperity  of  which,  notwithstanding  his  truly  .catholic  spirit,  he  felt  a  very  deep 
interest.  Not  only  this  journal,  but  the  "Missionary  Kecord,"  and  "Juvenile 
Missionary  Magazine  of  the  United  Presbyterian  ^Church,^'  the  "  Hymn  Book," 
the  "  Summary  of  Principles,"  the  **  Forms  di  Procedure,"  and  other  minor  publi- 
cations, were  all  issued  by  him,  and  a  degree  of  care  and  labour  bestowed  on 
them  by  Mr  Oliphant  personally,  of  which  only  a  few  persons ^can  have  any  idea. 

Patient  persevering  thought  and  toil  were  di8tingui8hfng*features  of  Mr  Oliphant's 
character.  Of  these  faculties  he  was  possessed  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree. 
Those  Who  were  on  habits  of  intimate  intercourse  with  him  had  often  occasion  to 
admire  the  vast  amount  of  work  he  put  through  his  hands,  which  was  far  beyond 
what  his  physical  strength  seemed  to  admit  of.  By  nature  he  was  endowed  with  a 
slight  and  fragile  constitution,  which  was  further  weakened  by  successive  severe  ill- 
nesses in  childnood  and  youth.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
a  boy,  an  accident  had' nearly  deprived  him  of  life.  He  was  taken  out  of  iLe  water, 
when  -bathing,  apparently  dead,  and  restored  only  after  much  effort.  These  re- 
peated shocks  to  a  frame  not  robust,  were  only  surmounted  by  the  remarkable 
■elasticity  and  self-recovering  power  that  seemed  inherent  in  it,  and  by  the  force  of 
the  living  spirit  that  animated  it,  prolonging  his  existence  beyond  the  period  that 
seemed  destined  for  it. 

Mr  Oliphant  possessed  a  clear  head  and^much  soundness  of  judgment;  which  was 
greatly  aided  by  his  patient  and  considerate  disposition.  A  minute  accuracy  and 
remarkable  power  in  mastering  details,  were  combined  with  a  very  quick  and  sure 
discernment  in  seizing  the  drift  and  real  merits  of  any  question.  Tlus  made  him  a 
wise  and  safe  counseller ;  and,  along  with  the  excellent  spirit — not  to  say  the  strict 
integrity — which  he  always  displayed,  led  to  his  being  very  often  employed  as 
arbiter  in  disputed  cases.  His  usefulness  was  thus  often  experienced  in  general 
society,  as  well  as  in  the  Church.  Only  a  few  months  before  his  death,  he  had  the 
happiness  of  successfully  arbitrating  in  a  very  complicated  case,  and  of  seeing  the 
parties,  entirely  satisfied  with  his  decision,  shake  hands  in  token  of  cordial  recon- 
ciliation. 

Few  men  have  shown  a  more  disinterested  spirit,  and  one  more  bent  on  doing 

food  in  every  way  competent  for  him.  He  really  lived  notior  himself,  but  for  his 
[lends,  for  society,  -and  for  the  Church.  Whatever  he  considered  to  be  the  cause  of 
justice  or  benevolence,  there  was  no  amourit  Of  labour  he  would  not  undertake  to 
accomplish.  Till  the  objec  the  had  at  heart  was  gained,  he  was  restless ;  and  that 
object  was  uniformly  one  which  he  thought  to  be  dananded  by  equity  or  religion. 
To  one  instance,  in  evidence  of  this  remark,  wemi^t  allude  were  it  allowable— « 
oase  occurring  some  years  ago,  in  which  certain  friends,  not  connected  with  him 
by  blood  or  interest,  had  suffered,  as  he  thought,  foul  wrong.  Mr  Oliphant  entered 
with  such  passionate  zeal  into  this  matter,  and  made  such  efforts  to  have  them 
righted,  as  we  cannot  but  thiilk  had  a  really  permanently  injurious  effect  upon  his 
health. 

Indeed,  injustice  or  nnkindness  of  any  sort  never  failed  to  excite  his  indignant 
warmth.  To  this  we  may  ascribe  the  keen  and  active  interest  he  always  mani- 
fested in  the  anti-slavery  -cause.  Nor  did  any  man  know  better  than  he  his  own 
rights,  and  how,  when  necessary,  to  maintain  them.  He  was,  in  fact,  in  such 
matters  exact  or  rij^d ;  and  those  who  saw  only  this  side  of  his  character,  as  it 
sometimes  appeared  in  his  business  transactions,  were  led,  we  believe,  sometimes  to 
form  a  very  mistaken  notion  of  the  man.  For  no  one  could  be  more  generous  than 
he  in  relinquishing  his  claims  whenever  this  was  called  for.  Indeed,  he  was  the 
very  soul  of  generosity  and  benevolence.  Providence  had  blessed  him  with  aflBu- 
ence ;  and,  along  with  the  means,  he  had  the  heart  to  give.  His  private  benefac- 
tions were  numberless,  while  his  public  contributions  to  every  good  cause  were 
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worthy  of  his  station.  One  cireumtance,  greatly  enhancbg  the  yaliie  of  his  ;man7 
charitieB,  was  the  considerate  manner  in  which  they  were  always  dispensed ;  and 
they  were  no  less  unostentatious  than  they  weve  seasonable  and  suitable.  Literally 
he  let  not  his  left  hand  know  what  his  right  hand  did.  Many  are  the  poor  and 
wortiiy  persons,  as  well  as  the  public  causes,  that  will  now  miss  his  open  purse  and 
liberal  hand.  As  one-  instance  among  many,  his  kindness  to  the-  author  of  the 
*'*'  Daily  Bible  Illastratibns"  ought  not  to  be  concealed.  This  did  not  terminate 
with  Dr  Kitto's  death;  From  tiie  moment  of  his  connection  with  Mr  Oliphant,  as 
a  publisher,  the  worldl^^  comforts  of  that  rare  genius  had  been  greatly  increased. 
The  "  Memoir"  tells  us  that  the  handsome  tomb  over  his  remains  in  the  cemetery 
of  Oanstatt,  in  Qermany,  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  publisher  of  his  last 
and  mcBt  useful  work — ^a  work,  the  idea  of  which  Mr  Oliphant  himself  had  the 
merit  of  suggesting ;  whUe,  owing  to  his  exertions,  in  no  small  degree,  it  was  that 
the  widow  and  the  &niily  were  placed  in  circumstances  above  dependence. 

But  it  was  chiefly  in  the  circle  of  his  friends  and  immediate  relatives  that  Mr 
Oliphant^s  real  worth  was  known.  He  entered  into  the  married  relation  in  1841, 
with  Martha,  only  surviving  daughter  of  James  Marshall,  Esq.,  merchant^  Glasgow, 
and  sister  of  Rev.  John  Marshall,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Stirling,  a  man  whose 
memory  is  still  cherished  by  many.  Mrs  OUphant  was  privileged  to  minister  to 
his  domestic  comfort  and  watch  at  his  sickbed,  and  survives  to  mourn  his  loss. 
He  had*  no  family;  but  to  his  numeroas  relatives  he  was  truly  a  father,  and  was 
looked  up  to  by  one  and  all  of  them  with  admiration,  dependence,  and  love. 

The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  brethren  of  the  congregation  to  which 
he  was  attached — the  United  Presbyterian  congregation  of  Bristo^treet — ^may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  he  was  no  leas  than  iSaee  tunes  called  to  the  eldership  by 
a  very  large  number  of  votes ;  but  these  repeated  and  pressing  calls  the  modesty  of 
his  disposition  led  him  uniformly  to  decline.  Indeed  this  was  a  feature  of  his 
character,  without  some  allusion  to.  which  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  him  would  be 
conveyed.  He  was  extremely  modest,  and  humble  in  his  estimate  of  himself.  In 
some  respects  this  detracted  from  his  usefuhiess,  as,  combined  with  a  timidity 
arising  partly  from  the  feeblfeness  of  his  frame,  it  kept  him  back  from  those  public 
appearances  for  which  he  was  otherwise  perfectly  well  qualified.  Though  declining 
the  eldership,  he  filled  many  useful  offices  in  the  congregation,  and  was  latterly 
the  treasurer.  For  a  series  of  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Synod's  Board  of 
Missions,  in  the  proceedings  of  which  he  took  a  warm  interest. 

It  is,  perhaps,  less  generally  known  that  he  possessed  very  considerable  scientific 
acquirements.  For  many  years  he  was  the  Secretary,  and,  at  the  period  of  his 
death,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Physical  Society.  We  believe  that  he  repeatedly 
read  papers  that  are  embodied  in  the  transactions  of  the  Society,  and  was  even  re- 
garded as  one  of  its  most  useful  members.  The  interest  he  felt  in  its  objects,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  mission  and  nnssionaries  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Old  Calabar,  led,  we  understand,  to  a  correspondence  between  these  parties, 
which  was  of  much  benefit  in  extending  certain  branches  of  natural  science,  and 
enriching  the  collection  of  the  Society  with  some  objects  of  rare  interest. 

Mr  Oliphant  was  a  Justice  of  Peace  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh ;  but,  though 
frequently  solicited,  never  consented  to  take  municipal  ofllce. 

The  foundation  and  the  crown  of  aU  his  other  qualities  was  sincere  and  humble 
piety.  At  an  early  period  Mr  Oliphant,  as  he  himself  assured  us,  satisfied  himself  by 
a  careful  study  of  the  evidences  of  the  Divine  origin  and  authority  of  Christianity, 
and  never  afterwards  swerved  from  the  convictions  to  which  he  had  arrived.  At 
what  time  a  living  faith  in  the  Redeemer  was  superadded  to  intellectual  conviction, 
we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing.  But  it  was  evident  to  those  who  enjoyed  inti- 
macy with  him,  that  in  his  later  years  he  was  the  subject  of  growing  devotion,  of 
growing  interest  in  the  cause  of  Gk)d,  of  growing  love  for  prayer  and  the  other 
means  of  grace,  of  growing  interest,  we  may  add,  in  the  cause  of  missions,  and 
liberality  in  supporting  them  ;  in  short,  he  was  ripening  for  that  heaven  in  which 
his  character  is  now  perfected.  The  instrument  which  the  Divine  Spirit  blessed 
for  this  end,  was  probably  the  increasing  feebleness  of  his  bodily  health,  which  his 
friends  could  not  help  marking  with  sorrow  during  the  last  twelvemonth,  and  of 
which  he  himself  was  by  no  means  insensible.     Change  of  air  and  travelling  were 
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resorted  to  without  any  permanent  effect.  At  length,  about  fiix  weeks  before  his 
death,  puhnonary  disease,  wHii  what  had  not  been  previously  suspected,  an 
affection  of  the  heart,  manifested  themselres  in  an  alarming  form.  During  that 
period  he  was  confined  nearly  constantly  to  bed.  His  Bible  was  his  constant  com- 
jMinion.  He  searched  it  with  increased  diligence,  accompanied  with  frequent 
prayer.  Like  many  Christians,  who  have  poss^sed  ample  knowledge  and  much  ex- 
perience, it  was'  the  simplest  truths  of  the  Gospel  which  afforded  him,  in  the  end, 
all  his  solace.  He  dwelt  constantly  on  such  promises  as,  "  Him  that  cometh  unto 
Me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  The  beautiful  hymn,  "Just,  as  I  am,  without 
one  plea,"  was  again  and  again  referred  to  by  him,  as  expressing  perfectly  the 
sentiments  of  his  heart ;  and  we  should  imagine  it  no  trivial  sign  of  the  gracious 
and  happy  state  of  a  man^s  soul,  tibat  he  truly  relishes,  especially  the  first  verse  of 
that  sweet  hymn.  At  the  same  time,  Mr  Oliphant  would  never  declare  that  he  had 
reached  full  assurance  of  personal  salvation.  He  often  complained  that  his  faith 
was  weak ;  yet  it  was  plain  to  his  friends  that  he  was  resting  on  the  Rock  of  Ages. 
The  last  allusion  he  made,  in  conversijig  with  his  minister  two  nights  before  his 
death,  was  to  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son :  "  Jesus,"  he  said,  "  will  not  refuse 
a  returning  sinner."  At  intervals  he  asked  i^ose  who  waited  on  him  to  repeat  to 
him  a  promise  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  then  engage  in  prayer.  Once  and  again 
he  suffered  intense  bodily  agony.  He  whispered  to  one  (^  his  attendants,  durin^ir 
one  of  these  paroxysms,  that  it  would  be  yet  five  or  six  hoars  before  the  last,  and 
it  was  exactly  as  he  had  said.  For  some  hours  he  was  apparently  unoonacious,  at 
least  shut  out  from  communication  with  the  external  world.  At  about  noon  on 
Tuesday,  the  ISJh,  he  quietly  breathed  out  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Redeemer. 
The  writer  of  these  lines  was  his  playmate  in  childhood,  his  companion  in  youth, 
and  his  friend  of  about  fifty  years'  (fcration,  without  one  shadow  having  passed  over 
the  cordiality  of  their  mutual  affection.  Yet  he  is  not  consdous  that  the  halo  of 
bygone  years,  or  the  partiality  of  such  intimacy^  has  led  him  in  any  degree  to  exag- 
gerate the  excellences  of  one  who  has  left  behind  him  few  equals.  W.  P. 


UNIVERSITY  REFORM  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  alteration  of  the  Test  Acts,  and  the  changes  lately  made  by  Parliament  on 
the  constitution  of  the  Universities  (that  provision,  in  particular,  by  which  the 
popular  element  has  been  recognised  in  the  creation  of  University  Councils),  seem 
to  nave  produced  during  the  past  month  various  movements  in  and  about  the  Uni- 
versities, which  well  deserve  a  passing  notice.  Principals  and  Professors  have 
taken  up  and  dealt  seriously  with  the  subject  of  University  Reform,  and  her 
Majesty's  Solicitor-General  has  made  it  the  theme  of  an  opening  address  to  one  of 
those  Philosophical  Associations,  which  of  themselves  form  a  striking  educational 
^uliarity  of  the  present  time.  This  amiable  man  and  fine  scholar  makes  various 
reconmiendations,  the  success  of  which,  if  not  Utopian,  is  rather  to  be  desdred  than 
hoped  for.  Others,  again,  are  of  somewhat  doubtful  tendency.  In  the  present 
wealthy  condition  of  Orphan  Hospitals,  it  may  be  very  desirable  that  wealthy 
testators  should  turn  their  attention  to  University  Endowments ;  but  the  foundation 
of  colleges  in  the  old  sense,  the  endowment  of  masterships  and  feDowships,  and 
the  compulsory  tendence  of  alunmi  under  University  control,  savor  somewhat  more 
of  a  return  to  the  effete  system  of  our  ancestors,  than  of  the  elimination  of  those 
defects  whose  existence  is  the  residt  of  what  has  become  aged  in  the  system.  A 
more  practical  suggestion  is  that  of  extending  the  parochial  or  school  system,  of 
closer  and  more  extended  examinations,  and  of  making  the  acquisition  of  a  Uni- 
versity degree  at  once  a  more  available  and  more  necessary  requisite.  In  these 
views  the  Principals  and  Professors  do  not  seem  to  concur ;  nor  do  they  quite  con- 
cur among  themselves,  unless  it  be  in  reconmiending  the  creation  of  more  Principals 
and  more  Professors, — ^a  panacea  which  may  recall  the  story  of  the  worthy  invidid, 
who,  calling  his  friends  into  council,  received  from  them  advices  various  and 
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diveiBe,  but  all  identical  in  recommending  that  remedy  which  the  adviser  was  wont 
to  sell,  and  to  profit  by  the  sale  of. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  good  to  see  that  the  necessity  of  progress  has  been  avowed  by 
the  most  conservative  order  in  society,  and  has  penetrated  into  and  stirred  up  the 
oldest  institution  of  the  country.  As  already  observed,  some  portion  of  this  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  existence  of  the  University  Council,  which,  though  under  its 
present  constitution  powerless  to  do,  or  to  determine,  and  in  character  more  like 
the  old  chorus  of  Greek  tragedy  than  anything  else,  twice  a-year  at  all  events  lets 
in  the  light  and  ventilation  <k  public  opinion  upon  academical  questions.  The 
influence  of  such  a  body^  composed  of  educated  men,  cannot  but  be  good ;  and  it  is 
a  i)ower  in  the  University  whose  sphere  and  functions  will  no  doubt  be  enlarged 
under  future  legislation.  The  little  that  has  been  done  by  University  Councils  is  so 
good,  that  we  must  have  more. 

Practically,  as  regards  Universities,  again  the  Test  Acts  have  been  abolished,  with 
the  exception  of  Divinity  chairs,  and  keeping  in  view  also  that  there  remains  a  de- 
claration of  a  very  neutral  and  negative  character,  which  any  honest  man  may 
sign,  and  which  is  in  no  sense  of  the  nature  of  a  test.  From  this  abolition  nothing 
but  pure  practical  good  has  resulted ;  wherein  the  anticipations  of  those  who  were 
adverse  to  the  step  have  been,  we  shall  not  say  disappointed,  but  disproved.  No 
unsound  nor  hetcrodoxical  teaching  has  crept  in  where  the  Test  Acts  have  been 
abolished;  where  these  have  been  maintained,  can  we  say  that  orthodoxy,  pure  and 
simple,  has  been  always  maintained? 

The  experience  of  the  past  supplies  a  lesson  and  an  example  for  the  future.  The 
principle  which  has  suited  so  well  in  Universities,  may  well  be  applied  to  all  aca- 
demies and  all  education.  All  tests  should  be  abolished  in  our  national  institutions, 
while  reUgious  teaching  should  be  made  at  once  the  privilege  and  the  responsibility 
of  religious  bodies  or  denominations.  The  line  between  national  and  denomina- 
tional instruction  is  well  defined,  and  can  be  easily  kept ;  and  when  it  is  so,  the 
truly  religious  bodies  of  the  country  will  see  and  feel  their  duty,  and  be  equal  to 
the  occasion.  Parochial  schools,  no  doubt,  have  done  much  for  the  country ;  but  a 
due  division  of  the  labour  will  allow  of  more,  and  will  bring  about  a  higher  style 
of  teaching.  The  national  schools  of  the  country,  and  the  religious  and  Sabbath 
schools  of  the  churches,  will  better  prepare  the  yoimger  generation  for  the  business 
of  life,  than  the  schools  we  have,  where  either  a  negative  or  a  dogmatic  theology  is 
apportioned  to  all  indiscriminately. 


TRICENTENARY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  REFORMATION. 

In  reference  to  this  important  event,  which  faUs  on  the  20th  of  this  month,  as  the 
day  on  which,  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  first  Presbyterian  Assembly  was  held, 
we  have  time  only  to  call  attention  to  the  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  gentle- 
men, representing  the  various  Protestant  denominations  of  our  land,  last  month, 
in  Edinburgh,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  it  may  be  carried  very  generally  into 
effect.  A  united  front  on  such  an  occasion  is  necessary,  both  to  rebut  the  taunts 
of  Popery  as  to  the  divisions  of  Protestantism,  and  to  tell  with  effect  as  a  moral 
demonstration  throughout  the  country.     The  resolution  is  as  follows  : — 

"  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  20th  December,  as  the  Tricentenary  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Scotland,  and  which  has  been  fixed 
by  the  several  Supreme  Courts  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving 
and  humiliation,  ought  to  be  fully  devoted  to  that  object,  and  as  far  as  possible 
made  the  means  of  instructing  the  whole  people  in  the  great  obligations  which  they 
owe  to  the  Reformation  of  1660,  and  in  their  present  duties  connected  therewith ; 
and  that  all  the  Protestants  of  Scotland  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Presbyterian 
Churches,  be  affectionately  invited  to  unite  with  us  in  this  great  national  com- 
memoration of  the  most  blessed  event  of  modem  times." 


DR  CHEEVER  OF  AMERICA. 

The  Anti-slavery  cause  has  been  getting  a  fair  hearing  of  late,  in  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh, etc.,  in  connection  with  the  visit  of  the  eminent  divine  above  named.    Our 
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readers  are  aware  that  Dr  Cheever  has,  more  thoroiiglilYthan  any  other  minister  of 
the  United  States,  identified  himself  with  the  anti-slaYeiy  cause  in  New  York, 
and  that  he  has  had  to  pay  the  price  of  no  little  persecution  for  his  heroism  and 
humanity.  The  sLave-holding  influence,  even  in  the  capital  of  the  Northern  States, 
is  such  as  to  haye  made  Dr  Cheever's  position  very  imeomf ortable ;  parties  have 
even  threatened  to  use  the  coarse  weapon  against  him  of  starving  him  out  of  his 
church.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  in  this  they  will  be  disappointed,  and 
that  the  sympathy  shown  hun  in  this  country,  both  sentimental  and  practical,  will 
contribute  to  the  floating  of  him  over  this  crisis  in  his  career.  Dr  Cheever  has 
occupied  several  of  tiie  leading  pulpits  in  Scotland,  and  has  addressed  meetings,  one 
of  them  at  least  exceedingly  large  and  influential,  in  the  Free  Church  Assembly 
Hall,  when  the  utmost  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  were  di^layed.  While 
public  feeling  is  being  thus  powerfully  acted  upon  in  this  country,  it  is  gratifying 
to  notice  that  slavery  has  received  a  heavy  blow  at  home,  by  the  election  of  an 
anti-slavery  candidate  to  the  Presidentship  of  the  United  States. 


CHURCH  STATISTICS. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  peruse  the  following  analysis  of  the  Tem- 
poralities of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  first  is  taken 
from  the  Patriot,  and  the  second  from  a  charge  recently  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor. 

There  are  in  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  that  is,  of  Her  Majesty^s  Ministers, 
about  200  dignities  (such  as  bishoprics,  etc.),  and  290  livings,  of  the  annual  value 
of  L.400,000.     [L.816  each,  on  an  average.] 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  the  disposal  of  29  livings,  worth  L.8000.  [L.275  each, 
on  an  average.] 

The  Lord  Chancellor  disposes  of  788  dignities  and  livings,  of  the  value  of 
L.200,000.     [L.254  each.] 

The  Duchy  of  Lancaster  has  forty-eight  livings,  value  L.15,000.     [L;312  each.] 

The  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  with  &e  Deans  and  Chapters,  have  the  disposal  of 
4000  dignities  and  hvings,  of  the  value  of  L.1,000,000.     [L.250  each.] 

There  are  in  the  gift  of  the  University  of  Oxford  482  livings,  value  L.  160,000. 
[L.3U  each.] 

Cambridge  has  307  livings,  value  L.  100,000.     [L.325  each.] 

The  livings  under  private  patronage  are  7063,  with  an  income  of  nearly 
L.2,000,000.     [L.283  each.] 

This  gives  for  the  Church  in  England  13,215  dignities  and  livings,  with  a  gross 
income  of  nearly  L.4,000,000.  [Not  L.303  each,  or  on  an  average,  even  including 
archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  deaneries,  canonries,  etc. ;  and  without  making  any 
allowance  for  the  numerous  curates  employed.  Taking  the  total  number  of  the 
clergy  at  18,000,  it  gives  an  average  of  only  L.222  each,  from  which  may  fairly  be 
deducted  L.30  annual  interest  on  average  cost  of  university  education,  books,  etc., 
leaving  only  L.192  each,  on  an  average,  for  all  ranks,  out  of  which  the  clergy  have 
much  to  pay  for  contributions,  etc.,  in  proportion  to  the  laity.] 

The  Irish  Church  has  two  archbishops  and  thirteen  bishops,  with  800  dignities 
and  2000  livings,  with  an  annual  income  of  nearly  L.1,000,000.  [L.432  each, 
when  they  can  get  in  all  of  it.] 

The  total  number,  therefore,  of  dignities  and  livings  in  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland  is  15,500,  with  an  aggregate  income  of  nearly  L.5,000,000. 
[For  20,000  bishops  and  clergy,  L.250  each.] 

These  calculations  are  based  on  the  published  values  of  the  various  dignities  and 
livings,  the  actual  value  being  in  many  cases  much  greater.  [And  in  ofiiers  much 
less.] 

HUSH  CHURCH. 

Li  the  year  1806  there  were  in  Ireland  912  incumbents  and  629  curates,  being 

1441  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church ;  in  the  year  1824  there  were  1412^ 

incumbents  and  565  curates,  making  1977  clergymen  of  their  Church,  an  increase 

•  over  1806  (a  period  of  eighteen  years)  of  536  clergymen.    In  1860  th^  were  1548 
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incumbents  and  708  curates,  making  2256  clergymen  of  their  Church  in  Ireland ; 
an  increase  over  1824  (in  a  period  of  thirty-six  years)  of  279  clergymen,  and  over 
1806  an  increase  of  816  clergymen,  being  at  the  rate  of  68  per  cent,  in  fifty-four 
years.  The  average  income  of  all  the  clergy  was  under  L.14:0.  With  regard  to 
the  increase  of  churches,  a  few  figures  might  be  given.  In  1806  there  were  only 
1029  churches  in  Ireland ;  in  1824  there  were  1192 ;  whilst  in  1860  the  number  of ' 
churches  and  of  licensed  places  of  wordiip  supplied  with  Church  requisites  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Comn^issioners  was  1575.  But,  as  there  were  many  licensed  places 
of  worship,  and  even  some  churches,  which  were  not  supplied  with  Church  requi- 
sites by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  they  might  fairly  take  the  number  at 
1600,  being  an  increase  of  55  per  cent,  in  fifty-four  years. 


THE  RECLAMATION  OF  FALLEN  WOMEN. 

A  SERIES  of  very  remarkable  meetings,  with  a  view  to  the  above,  was  held  last 
month  in  Richmond  Place  Chapel,  Edinburgh.  A  number  of  ladies,  among  whom 
was  one  of  high  rank,  had  interested  themselves  in  the  movement,  and  had  put 
themselves  into  correspondence,  by  circulars  and  otherwise,  with  large  numbers  of 
the  unhappy  class  whom  they  sought  to  benefit.  They  invited  them  to  a  midnight 
meeting  in  the  above-named  chapel  on  Monday  the  18th  ult.,  when  upwards  of 
three  hundred  of  the  class  referred  to  were  present.  They  were  earnestly  and 
affectionately  addressed  by  Messrs  Radcliffe  and  Weaver,  and  about  a  third  of  them 
remained  after  the  meeting  for  conversation,  while  the  rest  allowed  their  names  to 
be  taken  down,  in  order  that  their  parents  and  friends  might  be  written  to,  while 
they  promised  to  return  to  a  second  meeting  next  day.  Twenty-seven  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  to  be  saved  the  necessity  of  returning  to  their  old  haunts,  and  were 
Accordingly  taken,  at  four  in  the  morning,  when  the  meeting  broke  up,  to  the  Victoria 
Lodging-house  for  Females,  where  they  obtained  accommodation  for  the  night. 
A  second  meeting  was  held  in  the  same  chapel  next  day,  at  3  p.m.,  attended  by 
about  one  hundr^  women  and  girls.  In  reference  to  this  meeting,  one  of  the  daily 
journals  says :  "  As  on  the  previous  occasion,  brief  addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr 
Kadcliffe  and  Mr  Richard  Weaver,  after  which  hymns  were  sung,  and  the  wives  of 
those  gentlemen,  with  other  pious  ladies  (one  of  them  a  titled  lady  of  high  rank, 
who  has  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  movement,  and,  along  with  Mrs  Radcliffe 
and  Mrs  Weaver,  signed  the  invitations  which  were  liberally  distributed  among  the 
class  whom  it  was  wished  to  benefit),  went  into  the  pews  and  conversed  with  their 
occupants.  A  considerable  number  of  them,  we  believe,  expressed  themselves 
ready  and  anxious  to  abandon  their  miserable  course  of  life. — ^While  these  proceed- 
ings were  taking  place  in  the  chapel,  fifty  of  those  whose  addresses  had  been  taken 
down  on  the  previous  night,  including  nearly  the  whole  of  those  who  had  been 
accommodated  in  the  Victoria  Lodging-house,  assembled  in  a  side-room,  where  they 
were  supplied  with  tea,  and  were  afterwards  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Hamilton, 
one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Royal  Infirmary.  They  were  informed  that  if  they  really 
wished  to  retrieve  their  position  in  society,  arrangements  would  be  made  for  their 
reception  in  several  institutions  in  and  near  the  city,  where  they  would  be  trained 
to  different  kinds  of  industry,  and  fitted  to  fill  situations  when  they  were  obtained 
for  them.  Those,  however,  who  had  parents  or  relatives  willing  to  receive  and 
protect  them,  were  advised  to  return  to  them,  and  they  were  told  that  intercessors 
would  be  sent  with  those  who  wished  them.  Twenty-five— or  exactly  one-half  of 
those  present — stated  that  they  were  willing  to  go  home,  one  or  two  applying  for 
Bome  one  to  accompany  them.  The  other  twenty-five  were  then  informed  that  they 
would  be  temporarily  taken  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  Royal  Infirmary,  until  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  their  reception  into,  reformatory  institutions.  It  was 
feared  that  this  test  of  their  sincerity  would  have  staggered  some  of  them,  but  the 
whole  twenty-five  stood  the  trial,  and  are  at  present  in  the  Hospital."  The  two 
first  meetings  having  been  attended  with  such  signal  success,  the  promoters  of  the 
movement  resolved  on  a  third,  which  was  held  on  the  16th  ult.,  at  mid-day.  The 
attendance  was  considerably  greater  than  on  the  former  occasions,  not  fewer  than 
four  himdred  of  the  unfortunate  class  being  present.    A  refreshment  of  tea  and 
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rolls  was  kindly  provided  for  them,  at  the  expense  of  Mr  Radcliffe,  whose  zeal  in 
this  cause  is  worthy  of  all  praise ;  religious  exercises  were  engaged  in,  and  after  the 
meeting  many  remained  for  conversation.  A  large  number  have,  in  connection 
with  these  meetings,  been  persuaded  to  go  home  to  their  friends,  while  others  have 
been  received  into  various  asylums  and  reformatories.  We  had  occasion  in  a  fcnr- 
*  mer  number  to  call  attention  to  the  efforts  of  Lieutenant  Blackmore,  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  same  class  in  London.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  them  entered  upon  here 
with  such  ardour  and  perseverance,  and  it  must  be  specially  cheering  to  tne  bene- 
volent promoters  of  the  movement  to  witness  so  much  visible  success  to  their 
endeavours.  The  good  work,  however,  is  little  more  than  begun ;  and  it  is  the 
paramount  duty  of  all  who  lay  claim  to  the  fedings  of  ordinary  benevolence,  not  to 
speak  of  Christian  principle,  to  help  it  forward  by  every  means  in  their  power. 


BRITISH  SYRIAN  RELIEF  FUND. 

We  previously  called  attention  to  this  subject,  and  are  glad  to  record  that  decided 
action  has  been  taken  upon  it  in  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere.  The  number  of  suf- 
ferers from  the  recent  massacres,  and  the  greatness  of  the  destitution  which  iikey 
have  left  behind,  urgently  call  for  the  active  sympathies  of  British  Christians. 
The  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  16th. of  last  month,  was  earnest  and  hopeful. 
Stirring  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Lord  Provost,  who  occupied  the  chair ;  by 
the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Ramsay ;  'by  Dr  Hattie,  an  American  missionary  who  had  re- 
cently escaped  from  Damascus,  and  who  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  perils 
and  sufferings  in  connection  with  the  d^turbances  at  Lebanon ;  by  the  Rev.  Dr 
Johnston,  Edinburgh,  who  submitted  a  clear  and  instructive  statement  regarding 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  Druses  and  Maronites,  and  their  respective  tenets ;  and 
by  Mr  Anton,  of  Syria.  The  chairman  mentioned,  in  his  opening  address,  that 
already  L.20,000  had  been  subscribed  in  England  towards  the  fund.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  this  northern  part  of  the  island  a  proportionate  sympathy  wiU  be  manifested 
in  a  cause  which  belongs  to  no  particular  denomination,  but  to  humanity. 


ITALY. 

In  the  preface  to  last  year's  volume,  it  was  stated  that  we  were  evidently  entering 
upon  a  year  which  would  be  charged  with  great  events.  The  vaticination  is  more 
thim  realized.  The  close  of  1860  finds  Garibaldi  again  in  retirement,  after  a  most 
brilliantly  successful  career,  in  which  he  has  given  £eedom  to  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
added  eleven  millions  to  the  subjects  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  These  are  great  doings; 
and  while  we  give  all  honour  to  him  who  was  the  chid^  instrument  in  achieving 
them,  it  becomes  us  with  devout  thankfulness  to  recognise  the  directing  and  sus- 
taining hand  of  ELim  whose  are  the  sceptres  of  the  earth,  and  who  wiU  not  suffer 
injustice  and  oppression  to  go  unpunished. 


THE  CARDROSS  CASE. 

We  have  simply  time,  before  going  to  press,  to  notice,  respecting  this  case,  that, 
in  the  estimation  of  Free  Churchmen,  and  of  many  other  lefuling  Dissenters,  it  has 
assumed  a  graver  aspect  by  the  interlocutor  lately  pronounced  by  Lord  Jerviswoode, 
which  goes  to  the  effect  that  the  spiritual  sentences  complained  of  must  be  put 
aside,  lest  their  existence  should  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  any  civil  redress  which  might 
be  given  to  the  complaining  party.  A  meeting  of  the  Free  Church  Commission 
was  held  on  the  21st  of  last  month,  when  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  case, 
recommending  that  the  Lord  Ordinary's  interlocutor  should  be  reclaimed  against, 
was  submitted,  and  its  adoption  moved  in  a  long  speech  by  Dr  Candlish,  which 

Proposal  was  unanimpusly  agreed  to.    The  meeting  also  appointed  a  large  and  in- 
uential  committee,  who  should  bring  the  case  in  all  its  besurings  before  the  people 
of  the  Free  Church  in  various  parts  of  the  country — ^Dr  Begg,  convener. 
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